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MESSAGES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


hu-o Hoiisu, 

AI.I»\VEH W. C- 'i, 

8th Miirch, ITO. 

For some considerable time I liave been readiinj yoiir Review and I am t^lad 
(o con<4rafulate you on (he completion of its third year of existence. 

Your work is very lar^^dy educational and therefore must at times appeal- 
critical of existing conditions and as such one mijjht have expected opposition. 
It must be a source ot extreme ^gratification to you and to other believers in sound 
business management that you have comphted your third year and shown 
increased circulation and appeal to the public. It must also be oratifyino to you 
to note the increasinij merit of (he contributions which vou receive, both from 
the point of view of the subiects and authors. 

Vou have my very best personal wishes ttn* the conduct of your compaijjn 
for better Indian Life Assurance and particularly towards the accumulation of 
adequate reserves which will enable (he policyholders to feel the utmost security. 

SiL }l l>. Ci.Av 

(ManiUior, Actuariii! Sth tion, MrtropoUlan Lif(? 
hisi/nnirt* (^ompinjy of Ntui' Vorh) 

Si’N.Mi; IIoiim:, C\i.curr\ 

IVbniarv 18, 

I am y^lad that the Insiiriuiri^ mid I'iinitici* Ihndcw will soon emer upon the 
fourth year of its existence. There was a real need for a journal dealing with 
qiiestions rcla(in^4 to industries, bankiin4. and insurance of India, and the 
conductors of this journal have renderi*d service to (he cause of the trade and 
industry of the country by keeping it alive for the last few years. I hone the 
journal will be edited witli ability and care so that it may help tlic economic 
provjrcss of the country. 

I wish every success to this journal. 

Sd, P. N. Banhuh-h 

{Minhf l^rolVssor of /u'onomics, and /Vi'.sn/iv?/, 
('ounrif of /^ost-Gnidmitr Tcachinq in Arts, 
Uninersity of Calcutta f 


OiaiAiM. niiiinixc., Homi*. \> 
rt'bniin v. 

I have been very well impressed by the hi<4h quality of the articles appearinjJ 
in the Insurance and h'nance Ihwiciv and I hope it will continue t do very 
useful work in educaiin^ the public on matters relatiiiij to Insurance a id lunance 
for several years as ‘t has been doiin4 in the past. 

Sd. I.. S. Vaioyanatuan, m. a., r. i. a. 

{Actuary to the Oriental Govermnenf 
Security Life Assurance Company Ltd.) 
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6A, SlIUIiNDRANATII BANFJlJKfi ROAI), 
Calcutta 

!28tli February, 1933. 


I have always looked upon insurance as a public service and I believe how 
magnificenfly it has contributed to the building up of national well-bein^. I feel 
proud of the leadership which life offices are displaying in these times when 
turmoil, uncertainty and lack of positiveness in action everywhere prevails. 
From a negliijible influence at the turn of the cenlury, life insurance stands to-day 
a dominant force in the economic life of our nation. At no time in the history 
of life insurance have so many people been made aware of the need and the 

benefits to be derived from it. In the minds of millions of my countrymen has 

been burned the fact that life insurance is an absolute necessity. 

Economic conditions have damned up the elcsires of millions of people, and 
I feel confident bettered economic conditions will open the floodgates and the 
demand for life insurance will be greater than ever before. I am sure that when 
that time comes life insurance man will be tlie man of the hour. 

Between the insurance industry and the public it serves, there is a ^ap to 
be bridvjcd. I have observed that in every instance where discussion on 
insurance reaches the public press, a complete lack of understanding} of 
insurance fundamentals on the part of the man in the street is evidenced. The 
reaction may prove to the detriment of the insurance interests and of the 
insurance consciousness which is as yet nascent in our country. The cryinj} need 
of the hour is to so educate the jjcneral opinion (hat the insurance business 

can be sold institutionally to the public. It is fallacious philosophy to build up 

a wall of mystery around insurance. The public which is served must be taken 
into confidence. Life insurance, proud of its achievement in maintaining} its 
stability and performing} its achievement in maintaining its stability and performing 
its every function in the face of disheartening forces, must he constantly alert 
to guard its frontiers against all insidious and invidious attacks. 

I have been glad to find the hisuraiicc and Finance litwicuf pursuing this 
policy ; and I hope, it will not everlook any effort tluit will present to the Indian 
public a (rue picture of the requirements of sound insurance protection, and tin 
undeniable claim of Indian life offices on its support, sympathy ano 
co-operation. 

I congratulate you on (he success of your journal and I wish you increasin: 
usefulness and prosperity. 


Sd. Nai.ini Ranjan Sarkeu 
{Presidenf, Bengal No f ion a! Ghamhev of 
( ' omm erce^ Ca leaf fa) 
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lOA Gopai. Ghosh Lanh, Calcutta. 

12th March, im 

7ha fnsuranca and Fimvicc litwicnf lias struck a new line in Indian journalism 
which is full of iiirnense possibilities for the jjood of the country. Now that 
India is coiniriij to the forefront in international finance, when she is being pumped 
dry of her agelong savings to restore the financial stability of western nations, 
when an era of intensive reconstruction must be undertaken if India is to come 
by her own in the financial world, the Insunnwa amf Finance. Heview promises 
to be a national institution of supreme importance. The services it has been 
rendering with such ability and distinction cannot be over-estimated. The 
quality of the articles, the printing and get-up and the high level of general 
efficiency attained by the journal are deserving of the highest congratulation. 
My best wishes for its long and continued success. 

Sd . Santosm Kumau Bash 
(Fx^Dcputy Mayor, Corporation 
of Calcutta) 


AI.M'NSIPASSH T)'/ 

March 15, IW. 

In my individual capacity and as President of the Dciitsch-hidischc Gcsidlschaft 
(Indo-German Association), I wish the Insurance and Finance Qeniew a further 
career of usefulness and success. This Review deserves to be highly congratu- 
lated on having such a resourceful and competent Rditor as Dr. S. C. Roy, 
who brings to bear on its conduct not only a just appreciation of insurance and 
financial problems as they present themselves in India, but also seeks to enlarge 
its scope and enrich its contents by inviting contributions from competent 
observers in Europe and America. This makes a comparative estimate possible 
and encourages indigenous effort in the light of success gained elsewhere. 

The development of banking and insurance may properly be called the 
economic foundations of Swaraj, and the Review by the stimulation of interest, 
among other things, in industry and finance has made people realise that these 
foundations must be well and truly laid. As political life is made impossible 
by ordinances ond restrictions of popular liberty, so the economic and industrial 
growth of a struggling nation has been obstructed by the superior organisation 
of the banking, shipping, and financial interests of those who to-day control the 
situation. The only way out of this impasse is the quickening and deepening 
of interest in concrete economic and financial issues, and in the steady building 
up of a sound system of national banking and insurance, which provides th 
golden key to successful development alike in the spheres of industry an- 
agriculture. 

May Lr. Roy be long spared to carry on his work he has so well begun. 

Sd, DhVENDttA Nath Banerjee 
{Presidenf of fhe Indo-German Associafion^ Berlin) 
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Bangiya Dhana-Vijnan Pakishat 
0, Panciianan Giiosh Lani*, Calcutta 

Marcli I, 1933. 

If is with pIctKSurc that I have been noficinjJ flic gradual fransformafion of 
flic fnsimince ami Fimtuca Deviiuv info an economic journal of a more or less 
all-round charaefer. The sections given specially over fo insurance have at 
the same time grown more and more practical. Eminently instructive fo insurance 
men as well as cconornisls are the news letters on insurance progress in Europe, 

Sd. Bhnoy Kumar Sarkar 
/ Foumle.r-Pvesidenfy 
Batu/iya D/iana Vijnan Parishaf 
(Banfftjli hisfitufe of KconomicsJI 

jHMANl'.IR WADIA BUIIDING. 

F.spi.ANAm* Road, Foim', 

Bom HAY 

')tli Marcli, 1933. 

I am cxfreinely glad fo note that the Insnram a and Finatici* Paviaw has 
completed its Third Year and has entered the Fourth Year of its useful existence. 

The Indian public in general and the Insurance public in particular must 
feel grateful to this Review for its consistent support of Swadeshi in Insurance. 

Our country can supply the fullest possible needs in ‘Life Insurance.’ It 
should, therefore, be considered a sin against our country if any countryman 
of ours purchases Life Insurance from a non-Indian company. 

Sd. K. C. Dhsai 
{President, 

Indian Lifa Assuram a 
Offices Associafion) 


115, CiOwi'R Sna-KT, London. W. C. 1. 

March 3rd. 1933. 

Upon the occasion of its third anniversary, I would like to fake this opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation of the Insurance and Finance Peview. 

Each monthly publication contains a wide and very comprehensive review, 
not only of such subjects as Insurance, Banking, Economics connected with India 
alone, but of the world generally, and consequently the “Review ’ is of considerable 
interest to many Europeans and others. 

The published, articles are sound and constructive, obviously the work of 
writers, who have made a thorough study and possess a sound practical 
knowledge of their subject. 

I look forward with interest to the continued progress of the “Review,*' 
knowing that the success it has and will achieve in the future, is purely the result 
of well earned merit. 

Fid. A. E. Partington, f.c.c.s., f. r. econ. 

{Secretary, The St. James's and Regents Park 
Building Societies) 
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AiiiiCA Housu, Knmc.swav. London, W. C. 

'5rd March. 1935. 

As Tha fnsuranci^ and tinanca fitwinut is now entering upon its fourth year 
of publication if is opportune to tender compliments and cordial jjood wishes. 

An infclli^4ent and impartial insurance press is a valuable asset to any jjreat 
country. In India in particular the insurance press has great scope for fostering 
the mutual good will and tolerance which are in the best interests both of 
India and the Mother Country ; encouraging on judicious lines the legitimate 
aspirations of Indian Companies, without shirking the duty of criticising obvious 
weaknesses, and, of course, without encouraging any narrow-minded discrimination 
against Companies (British or ho reign) whose Head Offices are established outside 
of India. 

Because 1 have not at all times seen eye to eye with your editorial views 
(which in my opinion have occasionally been inimical both to the best interests 
of your journal and to those of India in general), lean all this more sincerely 
congratulate you upon tl'C production of a paper wmcii uanks rust amon(;st Indian 

INSUUANCH PIIHI.ICATIONS. 


Sd , Fni'DRiiicK Williams, a.c.i.s., I'.n.E.s., F.i).r..s. 

I Maiiaijiiuf Kdif(>i\ Thu fhlicw Ihthlisfied by 
Messrs. Sfnne and Cav Ltd,, London.) 


7, (IPACH Ciiuucn Srnia:i’ 

I. ON DON. H. C. 5. 

0 March, 1933. 

I congratulate you upon your Review, and hope that you will continue the 
the work of educating the public of India in matters of Finance and Insurance, 
which you have been carrying on now for three years. 

Sd. A. Baiiu) MunuAv 
{Director, Sid^twich Collins Co,, Ltd,) 


CuNiaAL Dank Buildinc, Bomhav 
' iOtli February, 1933. 

I have pleasure in placing on record on the occasion of the issue of the Thin* 
Anniversary Number ot the Insurance and Finance Ueview my congratulations tr 
all those responsible for your journars ever growing success and my warm wishe 
for still greater achievements in the future. 


Sd, W. Millard 

{Sub^Manager, New India Assurance Company Ltd 
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Editorial 


Ourselves 

( ■clobnitiiig tli<i birthday is an ostablislicd 
institution of tin* world. Tt kocps aliv(‘ the 
link with oiio\s past as avoII as enables oiio to 
draw a moral for the future. May be, one 
becomes just a little vociferous on such occa- 
sions, and those lines are the result of such 
a tendency on the occasion of <’nt<*ring upon 
the fourth year of our eventful e.xistenee. 
Three years a^o, when Thr Instn aitm mill 
Fi/tfiiirr Urriviv was started with the mission 
and motto of the economic salvation of India, 
little did wc know about the uphill journey 
ahead of ns or about the trials and travails 
of an undisclosed path. liittle did we know 
that the Rvrietr would command such popular- 
ity and attract such clintcic as we watch it 
doing now at the close of the triennium. It 
is3 a great pleasure to note here that in the 
vast and unchartered vista of uncertainty 


and doiibl, wr‘ have bc<‘n able* to chalk nut 
a path of our own, to find out a gual In 
attain and to draw the inspiration and 
syni|)athy of onr onmitrvni»‘n for giiidannc. In 
the sunshine of today let us fnioot *fhc im- 
born tomorrow and the dead yc.^terday.’ 

Our friends and supporters Inivo wi<ln*d 
us ‘‘many a ha|>py return.'’ H(»w urati-fnl 
are we to them I How laigcly tln» credit and 
popularity thal onr Urrh tr commands today 
is due to tin* ungrudging support and sympa-/ 
th(»tic assi.stancc of our readers, snbscrib(‘rs| 
advertisers and supporters. We |)ride 
ourselves in them, for, whenever wc have 
been in need of their co-operation ami help, 
tliey have e.xtended to ns more t iaii actually 
what we deserved, 'riiev have indeed real- 
ised the spirit ol service and common interest 
which binds ns in an inseparabh? bond. W'c 
would only thankfully look forward in future 
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to their lending iricrousiiii^ support to :i 
cause for which wc stand and which they 
liavc at heart. 

It will have been noticed that in the 
beginning of the third year of our life, wc 
extended our operations to a considemble 
extent. We published the lirst part 
77/e ///.s/z/Y/y/er aini Vinnnir Yrnr-Bool: and 
Dim ha'll, whidi received a warm weleoino 
and high appreciation from all rpiarters. The 
second edition of the Vear-Rook which has 
been thoroughly revised and made most up-to- 
date will be published simultaneously with 
this issue. 

Wc enlarged the size of our journal from 
the middle of the year owing to increasing 
pressure on space in respect of important 
matters that(;all forth attention. Our readers 
hav<! been unanimous in their appreciation 
of the various features introduced during the 
year and specially the Reports on European 
Insurance from Mr. August Jaap, the well- 
known ]5erlin journalist and tiiianeier, pub- 
lished uninterruptedly from August, 11)32. 
Wc have been assured that wliatevcT 
little contribution we have bc^en able to 
make towards the cause of indigenous indus- 
tries trade and insurance, our efforts have 
engendered a healthy tone in the financial and 
particularly insurance journalism of the 
country. If we have bc'cn so, it would 
certainly compensate and justify all the energy 
and labour wc have devoted to it. 

Encouraged by these happy auguries, we 


are going to state our new year purpose. 
Wc have decided to publish a Financial 
Monthly in vernacular (Bengali) in order to 
educate the publu* on economics and finance 
beginning from the Bengali New ^ ear 
(April). We have rc^alised that with the 
increasing popularity of commercial under- 
takings in the country and with an increasing 
d(‘mand for linaneial lib'rature, the journals 
published in English cannot re:i(;h all sections 
of the lay public. It will bc‘ our pur|)ose in 
the ii(*w paper to bring fhe e\periem-f*s of 
tried economists and businessmcMi to bt‘ar on 
the enlightenment of public mind in respect of 
finance, banking and insurance. Ddails of 
this magazine are given in the advertise- 
ment pages of this issue. We have 
.also a mind to bring out the second 
part of our Year- Rook and Directory 
which would be entirely in the nature of a 
financial annual and inv<\stors’ guide. Wc 
have not decided the exact time for its 
publication. 

We are, if anything, optimists. We 
inakci bold to say that we would prefer a 
glorious death to an ignominous life, and 
with the motto and ideal of serving our 
motherland, with honesty of purpose and 
faith in God, wc would plunge headlong into 
the undiscovered march of time till doomsday, 
if there be any. Amen ! 

The Central Budget 

Our budgets have lost the usual sensatioi 
and have hindered all specuhitioii due to th- 
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most throadbsiro and hacjknoyod way in which 
they arc manipulated now-a-days. The history 
of tli(j Thid^et of the Government of India for 
the last three or four years shows amply liow 
merely the permutation and coinbination of 
several items on both sides of the lhidji;et 
paper serves Ukj purpose of the system of 
our |)ul)lic linaiice. Sir Georj^e Schuster, 
Finance* Member of the Government of India, 
is a master ju^gl(‘r, and has spared no rh<*toric 
in his Budfret Spec(‘ii to eonvinee us about 
the soundness of India's financial position. 
IT(* has (aken credit for the successful work- 
inji: of his plan of Sept(‘mber, 11)31, wlueh, 
according to him, has been rt'sponsibie for the 
cxpe(*t(*d surplus of Rs. ’JIT lakhs for the 
y<*ar l!).‘5*J-33 against the budget forecast of 
31') lalvhs. lie also hopes that the next year, 
11)33-31, will yield a surplus of 12 lakhs 
<*von alter providing for tin* restoration of the 
half of the salary cut. The increased credit 
of Indian Finance and cheap money conditions 
in tlie market are also some grounds on which 
Sir George has based his thesis. 

Inspite of Sir George SchustcFs rejoicings 
over this year's budget, we cannot be blind 
to the d(*pressing and almost killing economic 
<*ondition of the country, the hapless fatt* of 
^idtivators, the starving industrial labourers 
and the unemployed thousands of middle class 
people. The abnormally low prices of staple 
goods and agricultural products, the increasing 
imports and tin* all-pervading misery of the 
masses stand out in bold relief against the 


rosy landscape drawn by Sir George Schuster, 
who has also mentioned it in the course of 
his speech, ^Svorld economic conditions have 
been the ov<*r-riding factor, and that India's 
trade and purchasing power have been siilVor- 
ing from the terribly low levels to which 
prices and d(*mand for commodities have 
declined." The general level of prices stands 
still at a very low level and our export trade 
has declined to a very great extent, specially 
in respect of jute, and cotton. Although tea 
shows some inenrase in the exported (piantity, 
there is a considerable fall in value. 

'file Bmlgi't has disappoint'd particularly 
those who anticipat'd, a reduction of the 
heavy taxes, surtaxes and duties that were 
put into operation in September, l!)3»l. The 
heavy postal rates have remaiiK'd unchanged. 
Sir George Schuster’s 0 [)timism regarding the 
successful working of his l‘.)31 scheme is very 
illusory, since his inability to repeal the emer- 
gency taxes except in regard to the* salary cut 
has proved that the em(*rg(’ncy still (*xists and 
is not yet over. But this partial abatement will 
not benefit the masses to any extent whatsoever. 
This restoration will only please a very 
minute section of the people, those in the 
services of the Government. 

The l^'inancc Member lias tried to point 
out with reference to an increascrl consump- 
tion of kerosene and salt that the standard of 
living of the masses has improved. This basis 
of judgnu'iit seems to us to be tot> puerile, for, 
an increase in the consumption of these com- 
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whi<*h MH' moslly in tlie nalnro of 
MfcTssitics wi<li tiiiiiitninn to ndiu;- 

tioii ciin I)p l)y the comparative fall 

in prircs nf It is ijiiit<* 

pn)l);ihli‘ thn( ^vi^h a fall in |H'ic(* of these 
file rai/t/vator nr /he wnrkin^innn was 
trnipti'd tn cnnsnme a few Jiiore nnits of such 
ne<('ssiti<‘s deferrinjr the j):iyinent of tlioir 
oflici- (ho s, such as ri'nt, land rov^^mio and 
similar taxes. Resides, llio amount uf these 
ajti<*lo> <*onsmned durino' do(*s not eoine 

up to tin' lioiires of althonoh there 

has hceii a slii»ht inerease in tin* eonsiirnption 
in M<»i'eovt*r, it would not be re«juired 

nf us to ae<|Uaint tin* Finance 1 )o|)artnient of 
ihe (lovernnient of India witli tin* lar^e 
number uf estate’s that are from day to day 
bcinc* auc'lioned for sale on account of tlu’ii 
inability to pjiy the respective lcve^ue^. Thus 
tin’ fact cannot b(‘ denied lliat tlu'ri' has be^’ii 
a p<‘rsistent fall in tin’ iiu’onie of the |)Ooplo 
and a nicnacinn' d(‘|n'eciation of their purelias- 
iM- power. 

Sir (ieorge Sclinster has lakc’ii credit for 
the virtual icduetiou in tin’ Civil and Army 
expeinlitun’ during' the year. (Jalculatiuo; 
llicsi- jioui-f‘s from the stand-point of the 
price-level and index number, it can bej 
<onclnsiveIy proved that the Civil and 
Military Oflb'ers had not in the least been 
involved in any saeriliee. 

IJ(‘)^\ardinii' (he imposition of stamp duty 
on elufjues we would say a word. Sncli a 
duty, in the first j)lac(’, would restriet the 


banking liabit of the people, now developing 
rapidly, and would eanse a set-baek to the 
growth of industries which the banks thianee. 
Tn lh(! sf'cond place, this would lead to ii 
eontractinn in the volume of trade, both 
export and import. Thirdly and linallv, a 
reduced import trade would yield a smaller 
customs revcinn^ than is estimated, and may 
ultimately far oli-set the* estimated receipts 
of stamp revenue on che<|ncs. Thus, it 
appears to ns that the (Joveniment would be 
well advised not to impose this duty on 
(’heijnes. In ease the duty is imjmsed, more 
popularity is expected to be attached to the 
Rost OIVkm; Savings Ranks where this addi- 
tional cxpeiiditnn' will not be calk'd for. 

It, therefore, rc’sts upon Sir (leorge 
Sclinster or his snecessor in tlu’ position ot 
the Kina nee Member, to prove that the ellorts 
of the (lovernu’ent of India towards the 
eeonomie regeneration of the eonntry were 
really taken up and hail borne some results 
as well. Otherwise, liow(!Ver their methods 
are j)rofessc*d to bo well-intentioned, they will 
not carry eonvietion (o the minds of the 
jinblic wlio are groaning under the burdens 
of heavy taxation and economic }nnlins<- 
That is the only criterion to be applied in th- 
estimation of an well-meant budgc’t. 

The Bengal Budget 

There is nothing unnatural or particular ' 
toiiehiiig about the speech of the Kinan ‘ 
Member of Reiigal wliieli he delivered ' 
iiitrodueing the Rndget to the Lcgislaf 
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Coiuieil. Tlift same talc of depressinji; econo- 
mic <-on(litions, the fall in the price of jute, 
and purchasing power of the people, the 
dillicultv caused by anarchism and (^ivil 
Disobedience and similar exciiscs have charac- 
terised tlie lh*njral Ibulp;^ for the last few 
years. Sn<*h st(*r('otyped explanations have 
wearied the student of Indian finance. The 
current year is expected to close with a 
deficit of nearly one crore and a half while 
a budgetary deficit of about two cror(*s has 
been anticipated for the cnsiiinjr year, 
'fhese* estimates, however, would have told a 
sadder talc but for a windfall under Stamps 
on account of probalt* duty. 'Fhc deficit for 
Ihe current year has also been much reduced 
by th(j accruing of additional revenue of 
l‘J lakhs of rupees under Stamps and heavier 
collections under the Motor Whieles Ta.v 
Act and the withholding of the balance of 
the amounts receiveil from tlie (kuitral Road 
DeVidopment I'und. 

rii(Ioubt(HlIy, (he fiiiaiieial administration 
of Bengal under the Mcstoii Settlement has 
been niiieh responsible for the dwindling 
revenues of the province and a cause of 
grave injustice as well. But more than 
any single factor, tin' top-heavy adniinistra- 
tiod is responsible for the panicky state of 
the finanecs of the province. Wo would not 
put forward th(‘ hackneyed arguments 
regarding the (juestion whether there is any 
farther scope for rotreiiehnient witlioiit 
i*npairing the eftieieiiey of administration, 


but the fact cannot be denied that the nation- 
building departments have been famished 
in an arhitrary manner, and the army and 
police have bc'i’n fattened at the cost ot 
agrie.ulluro, indusirles, health and cd\ieatiou. 
The huge amounts o[ money, nearly 22 laes 
of rupees, that have been spent in order 
to suppress the Civil Disobedience movement 
and th(‘ alleged terrorism in the province 
liave starved the population ruthlessly. 
This has given rise to a vicious circle, 
tbilcss the trade and industry of a country 
arc allowed to devlop on national lines, no 
profit can accrue to them and consequently 
rev<*nnos to be derived from them by the 
Government fall far short of them estimate. 
This mutual dct(*rioration of trade and 
revenue has perp<*tnatod a deiicit Imdget 
for Bengal. Moreover, expouditun' on the 
head of suppression of terroristic activities 
in the province has been estimated at about 
ol crorcs of rupees in the year 
This sliows tin* actual position «d’ our 
finances today. 

The trade' depression 1ms merely aggrava- 
ted the situation, but the inherent drawbacks 
of the financial arrangements under the 
present administration have pumped Bengal 
drv of her entire wealth. Tin* 'Fliird Round 
fable Conference have admitted these draw- 
backs in the financial system and have 
suggested an eipiitable distribution of iiieoiiic- 
tax revenue as between provinces and have* 
allocated the entire jute export duty to 
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Bengal, 'rin* only hope which this unfortn- 
nate and damned jirovinee may cherish is 
tlic appropriation of tlii- jide export duty 
which had hithei(r) been going to the 
(‘entral ExcluMjiicr. 

The Railway Budget. 

1'hc budgetary pr)siti<m in our Railways 
is no l)(‘tter than tliat in our Ontral and 
iVovineial governments. Sir Josc'ph Bhore, 
tin* (Nmiimu'ce ?dembc*r to the (iovernment of 
India, pnint<*d o\it in his speech that the. 
deficits would hav<* l)e<*n much greater but 
for a thorough plan of eeonomv, and assured 
the House that a total h»ss of tliirty-ou(‘ erores 
of rupees in four years was not r(‘ally s<*ri<ms. 
line to the eontinued economic depression 
and as a result of indiflerent earnings on 
goods trallie, the r(‘<*<‘ipts in l!)32-‘j3 amounted 
to Sob erores. Inspite (»r tin* inereasos in 
rates and faiu's t.i»e receipts an' tin* lowest on 
record since l!>L’l-‘J2. ^^^)rl\ing expenses 
amounting to IJ) erores (excluding I3’h erores 
for depreciation will be about two erores less 
than those of last year, 'riie loss on commer- 
cial lines is expected to b(* Tol? lakhs and that 
on strategic liiu's 1^02 lakhs against 72 I lakhs 
and Hh) lakhs respoctiv(‘ly, in l!lol-o2, the 
total loss being *).*M lakhs against 1^20 in 
lJb‘H-32. The reserve funds having been 
completely exhausted during the past few 
years, the whole of this loss will be mc*t by 
temj)Orary loan from the depreciation fund, 
which, after this loan, will stand at l.TtiS 
erores at the end of the year. 


The (‘stimates for the coming year, j, 

which have been made on very economical 
basis, show a deficit of 777 lakhs 'oSO lakhs 
on commercial lines and 197 lakhs on strategic, 
lines. This defi<*it also will b(! nu't wholly 
by a further ^Temporary” loan from the 
depreciation fund, which, at thf* end of 
HKlo-.*) 1, will, after the loan, stand at 13‘71 
erores. 

The continued slump in railway c'arnings 
have* emphasis(‘d the necessity of reforming 
the railway policy of the Government. 'Hie 
rat<‘s an* manipulated directly tf) the iut(*n's(s 
of European eomm(‘ree in this <*,ountry and arc 
not meant to facilitate in any way tin? markc't- 
ing of indigenous products. In onh'r to 
eiieoiirage chea|> travelling Jind movenu'nt of 
goods facilitating trade tin* Railway authorities 
would be well advised to modify the railway 
rales to the advantage of the trav(‘IIing and 
eommereial people. Marine transport has 
b<'eii ollering very great eomp<‘tition with the 
railways recently, and Mr. A, 11. Ghu/navi 
pointed out in the Assembly that nearly 
Rs. lo.OOjODO worth of railway traflie had 
been diverted from tin* railways to marine 
transport, llie latter being the cheapen* method. 
.\ bold eonstriictive policy is also called for 
in this re.spc'ct. Tn.st(‘ad of maintaining tin* 
rates at a high Iev(‘i, Goveiiiment should 
enconrge industries by preferential rates 
thert'by increasing tin* volume of and earnings 
on goods trallic. 

Th(‘ inability of the railways to make their 
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both cuds moot und to coiitril)iito oiiv I'arthinsi 
to tlio g;('ii(Tal finiuicfs for tlio few years?, 
have tiatii rally ^iveii rise to suspicion in the 
minds of the public as to what might be Ihc 
reasons for this stab* of allairs. [ii the past, 
railways had been paying concerns and con- 
tributed substantially to the general (inain'cs. 
The reserves funds have been exhausted, (he 
depreciation funds also arc almost dry and 
there is porha|)s a limit to such borrowings 
every year. The public wonder why even 


inspite of the rates being adjnstc'd on ctimmer- 
cial lines and th(*refor(‘ very high, the adminis- 
tration should be lannehed in lu'avy deficits 
year aftia- yc^ar. Wo would have at least 
soim* consolation if the trav<'lling fares and 
freights of goods were r(‘asonable. i^Fhe 
railway budget has bemi eharacteris(Ml by 
gymnasii(‘s in accountancy ratlna* than by a 
broa<I eomim'ivial outlook and clllcitmt 
administrative capacity. 



The Future of Capitalism 

llv Dit. (JI-X>RGlr: SOLMSHEN 

Mniilifrof fhr niHinl of t/ir Ih iilarlir ll iiil. ‘iiul Hisi olito- (Irst llxr liafl. 


'I’Ju; author of (hi: following; article -ivho is also 
(liaiiinaii of tliu (Viitral iMslcratioii of ficriiinii 
Ihiiikers nsTiilly dclivned nii aildrcss to tlio 
liislituto (»f Kcoiioiiiic Sciciiiv (rniversity of 
f'''r!iiikfort- oil -Main) in -which he (!(‘alt with the 
above siilijcct.. \Vc are cereal ly imicbtcil to him 
lor his pi'cmissioM (o publish (he siibjoiiicil i'\tract 
from his address whi<*h, wo believe will bo of 
interest to our readers owiu*' to the topical nature 
of its contents. 

-Kim roit 

Otijiital oripiiiitcs from the surplus wealth 
jruiuotl ihroujfU ceouomu* nativity ; :iiul 
oapitalism is IIk* name jii^ivcii to any sysUMii 
aiming at siudi surjtlu.ses, no itiatter wlietlior 
it is bast'd on individual or eolh'ctivo inothods 
of produetion. Ibmee, the <|uostiou bolore 
us is nob whotlior produetioti is to bo elToeted 
with or without capital, hut rathor, whioii 
is tin* systcMu best suited to iiiakt* tho us(» 
of (Capital productive. 

'The war and its amattMirish liipiidation 
by the so-eall(*d peaee treaties led to an 
abysmal failure to recognize the faet that 
the relations ol tin* v^arious countries are 
fundamentally govt'rnod by their economic 
intercourse. Thus, it is politics that have 
falsified the economic logic of capitiilisiii, 
and not capitalism, at all. 'Flu* present 
crisis has its intellcctnal origin in the short- 
sightedness of those* who could not— and 
would not understand that modern techni- 
cal progress eompeds the nations to discover 
novel methods of mutual collaboration. 

If we desire to uiulerstaiid the future 
of capitalism, we must study its past. Such 
a study reveals that capitalism has made 


modem civilization what it is, and that all 
technical progress as well as the practical 
nlilization of onr seimitifiir knowledge is 
ultimately rooted in capitalism. 

It was not until reparations and war 
debts arrived on (he scene that the system 
of international credit and int(*rnationaI 
finance* started to collapse, the result being 
an economic crisis of unparalleled severity 
and an equally unparalleled shortage of 
employment throughout the world. 

-f he disiiitrgratiou of international 
economy thus brought about can only be 
<‘liminat<*d jigain by ro-(?stabIishing the 
principle of the world’s economic solidarity 
and by the application of the same methods 
to which th(^ successful development of 
pre-war capitalism is atlribulablc. Above all it 
is necessary to raise the economic co- 
operation of all countries to a higher levc^l than 
the present one and to utilize for this purpose 
the numerous technical improvements avail- 
able to ns. The dilTercnt nation.s hjive to 
come to an nnd<*rstanding among themselves 
which must confine itself to the adjustment 
of the facilities enabling (*ach country to 
sell its products. It is to be hoped that 
the forthcoming W'orld Keonomic (^onforj.*nce 
will discover means that will lead to 
this end. 

1 hus, in its essential aspects, the future 
of the capitalistic system depends upon the 
answer given to the (jiiostion whether the 
principles of private and individual initiative 
aud responsibility arc to be maintained, or 
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whctonr these shall give way to State capi- 
talism and collective responsibility. 

Jt must be remembered in this connection 
that the capitalistic system is by no nutans 
so unsystematic and chaotu*. a structure as 
it is described by its opponents. 

It is undoubtedly true that the logical 
development of privately-owned business 
has been subjc(;ted to far reaching interfer- 
enc(^ on th(» part of the State which, instead 
of being above tin* various political groups, 
has acted in conformity with their wishes 
wh(‘ncver an opportunity arose. Such State 
interbu’cnce naturally destroycai tin* innu- 
merable connections that had sprung up on 
the foundation of the I'apitalistic regime, 
and did away with the clear line of demarca- 
tion that had always ex^isted between 
(lovernmont administration and private 
endeavour. Hand in hand with tlio ndurn 
of more moral conditions eiVorts must be 
made to reston* the position as it existed 
ill the past. 

(lenuine capitalism is unthinkable without 
personal responsibility and individual initi- 
taive subject only to the limits imposed 
upon it by regard to the welfare of the 
eomiriiiiiity as a whole. 

I f, on the other hand, attempts were made 
to regulate production from above, one 
would have to abandon all efforts to produce 
ill accordance with tin* higldy dill*ercntiated 
reipiirmcnts of each individual. The nations 
of AV(»8tern Europe, with their proiiounced 
demand for individuality, would never agree 
to such a system. 


It would serve no iisefid purpose to allege 
that the practice of capitalism has always 
been free from shortcomings, but in spite 
of them the system has been able to 
satisfy the needs of civilized mankind to an 
ever-growing extent. The necessity for 
remunerative working and the lessons taught 
by failure -without which there can be n<> 
success — always i-estore a state nf cipiilibriiiiii 
in the end, provided that this natural deve- 
lopment is not constantly upset by thi* 
political interf(‘rence to which I have alluded 
above. In oth(*r words, wc arc not at 
all conccriu'd at present with a crisis of 
capitalism, but with a crisis in the political 
sphere, the politicians having taken upon 
thmnsclves far too large a share of ec^onomii* 
vespoiisibility. 

One thing however, is absolutely indis- 
pensable if capitalism is to r(‘tain its position 
in the future — that is to say, it must adapt 
itself to the altered conditions, (^ipitalistic 
enterprise has so much outgrown the scop*' 
of its private iiit(*rests and its succ(*ss or 
noii-siiccess exorcises so material an cllcct 
upon the welfare of the commonwealth that 
tli(* administration of the large privately- 
operated undertakings must be carried on 
ill harmony with the rightful demands of tlu* 
great mass *if the peo[)le. The State, on 
the other hand, must n*frain from enacting 
any legislation which would tend to act as 
a brake* upon l(*gitiniato private enterprise 
and to de[»rive it of its freedom of 
movement, 
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At Ln\(; L.\st 

The .Tppoiiited dnte (winter 1982 Oet-Nov.) 
has almost eomc? and ^one. Ufilike the 
Lniisnnne (Joriferenec which was hold on the 
ap])oint(‘d date the meeting of World Kco- 
iioiiiie (V)nfercnec is being shelved on the 
ground of political nneertaiiiiies and thci 
abnormal delay in arranging tin* data has 
been exasperating to all observers of inter- 
national evemts. The Preparatory (Commission 
has at last gc t down to hard facts and has 
issued th(* agenda. 

Political lI.NnKALfsNf 

Ihit many of th(* members are brutally 
frank in assuring that nothing tangible can 
arise out of the discussions for an air of 
politi<‘al iinrcalism is still pervading the 
world atmosphere. Some of the most tenden- 
cious rumours have already crept up that 
American olficial statements would hardly 
ntibrd any ground for optimism but it is 
impolitic to say anything delinite from a 
study of political spcc‘ches for the behaviour 
of international statesmen is always notorious- 
ly back>vard in keeping up to their promises. 

Tin-: ()n.ii-:oTivi-: nr tiii-: 

The purpose for which it will be held is 
to cure the imperfections of international 
economic organisation. The World Kcononiic 
(.Conference has sometimes been rightly referred 
to as the World Kruanmir atal Monctarif 
Conference, rndoiibtedly it would lead to 
the most reasoned discussion of monetary 


topics. l^Vr.in tlie new'-fangled suggestion of 
Re-monetisation of Silver for the .Kastern 
countries to the somewhat anticpiatcd one of 
bimetallism the entire gamut of monetary 
sugg(»stions would be exhaustively dealt with. 
The agenda itsr*lf aims at the resurrection of 
a managed gold standard not only as a cure 
for the (economic atataisr which is imposing 
undue strains and stress(*s on the internal 
and international economy of the, world but 
as a complete fool-proof and knave-proof 
monetary standard for the world. The 
possibility of opposition from arm-chair theo- 
rists who advo(*ate the immediate nec(*ssity 
of iindiug a slrthlc monetary standard for the 
world and those who advocate managed 
paper sterling as an international currency 
has been unfortunately ignon‘d. Tiny are 
determined to driv(^ the last nail into tin? 
coffin of the gold standard monetary 
mcchai ism and when one r<*aUses how a 
policy of controlled inflation or reflation (as 
modern monetary ])arlaiic(* puts it) has failed 
in the U. S. A., the future of the international 
gold standard seems wrapped in obscurity. 
Banking failure and lack of confidence have 
engendered the flight of capital and the U.S.A 
morietaty authorities are straining their best 
endeavour to prevent the sterling from undnl\ 
appreciating in terms of the dollar. 

A Common Monktauv Standaud 

The monetary futur<» of the world gol-s 
standard and the development of a commo 
progressive monetary policy for all coiintri* ‘ 
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froins the first and more important aim of the 
World Rconomie Conference. How and undtT 
what conditions the countries will have to 
climh back to tlu^ gold standard basis would 
form the basis of tlieir discussion ? 'riioiigh 
termed an Economic Conference, economic 
and noii-monotarv events such as tariffs, 
exchange restrictions, import regulations, the 
shrinking of international trade, and pro- 
ducers* agreement form only the secondary 
item of the discussion. 

Tiir. PuKSKNT E<’<i.\nMic Malaisk 

Doubtless suporhumaii etlorts will be 
made to niak(^ the international financial stage 
conducive enough for a successful functioning 
of the international gold standard and an 
utt(‘mpt will be made to free the choked 
channels of international trade by eliminating 
or moderating the tariiV walls. Ihit the mere 
settlement of war-debts thus clearing the 
financial atmosphere, the resurrection of an 
improved gold standaid and the removal of 
trade l)aiTiers and a planned system of 
capitalistic production would not by them- 
selves work wonders in this world torn by 
political dissensions, economic rivalries and 
trade jealousies. The growing distress arising 
out of widespread unemployment, a tumultous 
fall In gold prices almost to a rock-bottom 
level (as in the. case of wheat prices) a 
staggering overpilliiig of agricultural products 
and industrial output in certain <;ases of 
Governimmt owned and worked industries 
such as coal and timber the hindering of the 
smooth international flow of goods, increasing 
currency disorders both in debtor and creditor 
countries and shrinking national incomes for 
the individual as well as the different Govern- 
ments are the salient features of the present- 
day world disintegration. 


ELKi:riN<i OimirnsTs ok OniMisM 

Recimt outbursts of 0|)timisiii created by 
slight spurt in prices of securities and 
commodities havc» been of too fleeting a 
character. Tnless a stable international 
monetary standard, techni<^al ecoiuunic rc-ad- 
jiistincMit and a complete revival of confidence 
would tak<‘ place the reconstruction of the 
economic world would indeed be a pious wish. 
Economic reconstruction, ei*onomic disarma- 
ment, and economic I'cconciliation are the 
triple iieca^ssiiies of the economic international 
world-order. The forthcoming London 
Gonlcrcnce must indec'd guide its delibcTations 
solely on the basis of these planks of re- 
<!onstriiction. 

ThK (h.KAmN<J OK TIIK ElNANCIAL 

Atmosciikkk 

"I hc financial leadership of the world has 
distinctly passed over to Ainericai and unless 
it recognises in iinof(iuvo(*.al terms the eco- 
nomic impossibility of securing huge war-debts 
from impoverished Europe there is no hope 
of the economic, crisis being worn away in the 
near distinct future. A common whirlpool 
of ruin in which America herself will be 
entangled will be the dir(?ct conscipicrico of 
the vain ambition of the Amcj’ica legislators 
to collect their pf)und of flesh from the 
borrowers. Current economic facts clearly 
indicate that the flnal solution would be in 
the direction of what ^^these (roiintrics can 
pay and not what they ought to pay,” Even 
this much of what they can pay can only be 
collected after a proper and decent period of 
economic recuperation has been afforded to 
the counti'ics. Assuming that ecotiomic 
wisdom triumphs in the direction of a satis- 
factory settlement of the huge political in- 
debtedness what the other measures needed 
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for economic v<*lial)ilitati(m have to l)c 
considered. 

M < )N iri A i: Y K < ^ sstu i < tm »n 

Since Prof. (lustiiv t'ass(*l pointed out the 
possibility of working out a resurrected gold 
standard where ail countries play the rules of 
the gold standard all thinkers presume the 
certainity of tlie reinstating of the golden calf 
on the monetary pedastal. Th(» trump cards 
are supposed to be held by the 1. S. A. and 
hVanc(^ in parti<*ular. The r(‘distribution of 
gold to debtor countries to op(m up economic 
a<*tivity is the cardinal basis of this suggestion 
and It would lead to a better distribution of 
consumable goods internally as well as int(T' 
nationally, 

WlI.VT OK StKUI.INOAUI.V ? 

Ihit the real issue hangs on the possible 
and almost probable determination of Oreat 
I Britain to ox|>and tin* ^^sferfimjaria^' as Sir 
Uasil lilaekett has termed it. Apart from the 
fact that the restoration of c‘ven an improv^ed 
gold standard does not solve the widespread 
economic d* prcssion the realisation of stable 
international monetary standard seems to be 
a remote eoneeption indexed. lOnglandV 
r(‘presentativcs would undoubtedly place the 
following four facts before the World Econo- 
mic Conference and use them cttcctively as a 
bargaining counter. Tin* llritish Empire can 
produce and export more gold than it needs 
to meet its foreign liabilities in terms of gold. 
Gj’oat Britain lias frozen investments widely 
scattered all throughout the world and these 
can be Ihpiidated by lotting ^‘sterling find its 
own level.^’ Great Britain can secure though 
temporarily a great premium through a further 
fall in sterling exchange. Tlu* imports of 
gold-standard world will be eiiorriiously 
curtailed if sterling falls. An international 


sterling standard system might be built and 
other national currencies ‘^pegged to sterling^\ 
Such a proposal to make the paper sterling 
a worJd-cuiTcucy system was first made by 
the Austrian writer Dr, R. Eisler to the Editor 
of the London Tinun on 22nd Sep. DbD. 
'^J'his step would mean that the unnecessary 
abandoiimciit of financial hegemony need not 
arise. The free granting of sterling-exchange 
credits and rediscount facilities to foreign 
(^•iitral Hanks would not only save the prestmL 
situation but make paper sterling universal 
currency. 

Iiiternatioiial trade can b(^ easily revived 
by iiieonvertible foreign cxcliangc reserves 
/. e., by ineonvertiblo sterling bills which are 
however stable in terms of value of commo- 
dities. The. reform may indexed remove many 
of the inherent defects of the unregulated 
gold standard. The draft annotated agenda 
does not cf)n.sid(‘r this alternative scheme. 
This suggestion would aim at si‘euriug uniform 
monetary and credit policy in the sfrrtinfiftrla, 
solve exchange difiienltics, secure complete 
stabilisation of the level of prices and 
iiifiiienci! same movements of capital within 
this wide area. 

F.' ,[’UE (»K Ri:klationauy Exckuimkxt 
IN TIIK U. S. A. 

When one <*onsiders tlie difficulties of the 
belated unseicntific reliationary policy pursued 
in the U. S. A. a permanent solvent of the 
world's monetary jiroblem cannot be secured 
out of it. Since Mr, -Angas recommended a 
reckless ^‘opoii market poli(*y'’ and artificia' 
raising of prices in his book Inflate Oi 
Veriah the American financiers are crcatiiij 
two special bodies namely, a special joint 
stock bank pool to raise the prices of sccuri 
ties and a "Commodities Finance Organisation 
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for raising the priccj of ooiumodities hut tho 
situation has not been hottered in a sigiiiticant 
maniior. Falling gold prices, bank failures 
and budget deficits are the ord(‘r of the day 
in America. 

'fiiM Advick (>!• TiiK Macmillan (.’ommiithk 

Ever since the ^racmillan (\)mniittec 
voiced the absolute necessity of cheeking the 
dise(juilibriuni between costs and prices so as 
to counteract the reasoiis leading to increas- 
ing disaster arising out of unemployment 
throughout the world it has become fashion- 
able to state that rising prices lead to world 
reeovcTv. A restoration of financial eonlldencc^ 
would once again initiate free capital move- 
ments between tluj debtor and creditor 
countries. An increase of intcn'iiational trade 
would lead to export surplus on b(.‘half of 
d(‘btor countries and their internal economy 
would receive the. much-needed stimulus 
out of this step, 'flie balancing of the budget 
will ind(‘ed be easily done. Under appropriate 
safeguards the resumption of foreign capital 
iiiovemcnts and investments can easily be 
secured. 

Din-’M i'i/riKs OK Syn< injomski) Rkki.ation 

It behoves us to realise the actual dillicul- 
ties attendant on a policy of monetary reflation. 
Very grave risks attend on this oft-mentioned 
suggestion to rise worl(l-pric(‘s to 10‘2f) or 
ll)2«s level by a policy of (iontrollcd inflation or 
reflation as it has been chrLstened. Apart 
from the fact that there were unemployed 
people even in lb2(i or ll)2S boom years the 
rentiers and the creditor class would suffer 
gravely. The political cflccts would be bad 
if all national banks of all countries do not 
decide to expand their currencies in the same 
rhythm and in the same proportion. Un- 


disguised inflation /. r., eontinuously rising 
price-level wh(‘ii commodities are not increas- 
ing cannot be continued for long without 
detrimental conse(|nencos for a continuously 
rising pric(‘-level cannot l)(? maintained for 
long without embarking on the vicious spiral 
of inflation. Even productive public work 
extensions out of bank credit granted to tin* 
State will not succc(*d except as a temporary 
relief nn'asnn*. 'fhe new money created 
would not roa(*h the mass(*s of ultimati*. con- 
sumers blit “it is injected at the top and not 
the bottom of the sn(?ial pyramid*’. \ short- 
lived bullish teiuleiury might ensue and nothing 
else would be the result of lliis policy of 
"controlled inflatiorr’ or rellatioii as it has 
l)een termed. Men? aiitomatii* r(‘llation would 
achieve* short-lived and te-mporary elllnx. As 
Major Douglas admits "the policy of iiillatiori 
of whatever kind it might be will l(*ad to 
diminished purchasing power after a certain 
initial increase.” Nothing permanent can be 
secured until profit rate eovers or is higlier 
than tin* rate of iuter(*st paid for bank money 
by the? entrepreneur. I'ln* int(*riiatioiial syu- 
chroiiising of large-seah* public and private 
enterprise is diflicult to be acliiev(‘d in actual 
practice. International movemc?nts nf capital 
wcmld disturb the position and cause* ilin^tua- 
tioiis in cxehaiig(;s. Tin* resurrec.tion of the 
gold standard might be brought about 
but it do(^s not load to an eeimomy 
freed from the curse* eif re'curremt crises. 
Reflation by debtor countries without previous 
stabilisation of c^xchanges by all-round 
pegging aiTangcmcnt would be a dange‘rous 
expedient, (constructive wisdom reejiiircs the 
re'cognition that permanent economic salvation 
cannot be attained under the suicidal policy 
of reflation. It would be better wisdom to 
organise expansible currency with a monetary 
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unit having stable piirrliaBiiii^ powor. With- 
out such a monetary system the progressive 
ratioiialisation and mechanisation of industry 
cannot continue. 

Nn.N-MoNKTAli'Y IIkMKDIKs 
M(‘re monetary riMuedic's will not provide 
an enduring and elleetive remedy for the 
world economie depression and the unemploy- 
ment pr(»blem wliieh weighs so heavily on 
th(‘ world. World reconstruction depends 
on urgent non-moiH;tarv reforms such as 
improvement in tin* ijiianinm of world trade. 
I he suicidal policy of all wishing to sell but 
not to buy would b(‘ heading the countries 
to impiMiding disaster and complete paralysis 
of international trade might be the dir<*<?t and 
inevitable eonse(|uence of this selHsh policy. 

The present-day prohibitory and progres- 
sively rising taritls, import prohibitions and 
tpiotas on the part of the debtor country 
either to limit tlnur further indebtedness or 
the anxiety to prevent the sabotaging of their 
industries ])y foreign competition have to be 
rclaxc'd. The breaking down of the extensive 
taritl walls or reducing them to a modemte 
height is an essential part of the non- 
monetary programme. 

\\ HAT Or Till: W. E. CoNFKUKNrK 

It is usual to stale that politicians have 
a short memory and remembering tlie failure 
of the last W. K. (\)nference to accomplish 
anything solid in the direction of breaking 
{lo\ n tariff walls one can of course be (|uitc 


sceptical of the success of any move in this 
direction. The recent attempt of (kmtral 
Europe to have a (Customs Union only ended 
in the break-down of the Austrian and 
German banking systems, 

Thk Gold Sta.ndaud Is Tiik Fostku- 
Motiiku Ok Tauiffs 

The resurrection of the gold standard 
means the incentive' to retain tariff barriers 
as a protective incasiirc for domestic 
industries against foreign competition. Sir 
Basil Blackett has shown vividly that the 
world tariir mania of the eighties of IHth 
century was undoubtedly dm* to the stresses 
and strains created by the iutcr nationalisation 
of the gold standard. I'hus the resurrection 
of the gold standard might not actually lead 
to the much desired haven of security for 
the vessels of the different nations cannot 
have the necessary automatic steering gear 
by adopting the pro}>oscd agenda of the 
preparatory commission of the World 
Economic Conference, 

Tuf Spf.kdinh Up Of Politm al 

IvAPPUOAFlIKMFNT 

Monetary as well as non-nionctary 
remedies can indeed be efficacious in a peace- 
ful atmosphere. Rut so long as political 
turmoil and dissensions lead to further 
bickerings on the part of the nations and 
excessive expenditure on armaments their 
tinaiicial solvency and economic prosperity 
would be unattainable. World economic 
reconstruction would stand postponed sifw 
die. 



Hoad Power for Railways 

By Du. NAIjINAKSIIA SAXYAL, m. a. (Cal.), pii. d. Eeon. (Loncl. 


The Indian Railways Aet Amendinont Bill 
that is now before the Assembly is din»cted 
to permit small companies managing railways 
in this country under statutory authority of 
the Indian Legislature to run their own motor 
services not only for passengers who travel 
part of the journey outlie railways but also 
for niadside short-distancc-travellcrs. 

Considerable amount of misgiving seems 
to exist in the minds of the public about this 
proposed legislation, and some of the leading 
journals have taken a view on this question 
which, in my humble opinion, can luardly 
stand scrutiny. I, therefore, feel called upon 
to examine the ipiestion as 1 have understood 
it. 

Ileforo expressing any judgment on the 
desirability or otherwise of this power it is 
necessary to understand tin* present legal 
position in the matter. It app«^ars that at 
present there is nothing in the IJailway Act 
to debar State-managed Railways from this, 
though they would have to obtain the sanction 
of the Governor-fieneral in Conrieil and 
would, in common with all other owners of 
road motor vehicles, be subject to provincial 
legislations. Company-managed lines are 
generally of two classes, those which 
come under the class of Guaranteed 
Companies and governed by parlianieiitary 
legislation (Statutes 42 and 43 Victoria — 
Chapter 41) and those which are governed 
by the Indian Railways Act IX of 
With regard to the former group, a 
guaranteed company may from time to time, 


with the sanction of tlie Secretary of State 
for India in (kmncil, ^‘provide any means of 
transport which may bo voejuired for the 
reasonable conveniemeo of /H rsons or tfoofh 
carried or fft hr carried on their railwatj but 
not between any places between which any 
company shall for tin* time being be carrying 
on the business of carriers by water.” With 
regard to the latter class of domiciled 
CmiipanicH, Section 51 (e) of the Indian 
Railway Act provides as follows : 

Any railway coinpaiiy not bciii'f u eonipany for 
wiru‘h those StaiiUcs *12 and l.l \4etoria (’liapter 
•11 ])r()vide. may from time to time with the 
sanetion of the (Jovcrnor-tJoneral in (‘oinieil 
“provide and maintain any means of transport 
whieh may he re<juired for rensonahle eonvonienco 
of jmssftifff/'s, ttaiionfs or (fnoth nirrini nr tn tw 
rarrinl on its raihratf," 

It will thus be seen that, in th<* case «>f 
both company-worked lines and of domiciled 
railway companies, the operation of road 
motor transport is at prcs(‘nt limited to the 
carriage* of passengers and goods that move 
for part of tin* jonrnev by the railway and 
the railway companies cannot run motor bus 
services on parallel roads and pick up and 
set down pas.sengers at any point rn roate. 
It is also feared that such 'iompanies arc 
precluded from op(»rating a road motor s(*rvicc 
wh(TC an ade(puitc railway service is already 
in existence. So fur as the Ktate*managed 
Railw.*iys arc concerned, there is no siuJi 
disability undar the presemt law. 

The competition of round motor bust's has 
aiVcctcd the smaller railways which are mostly 
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under the iiiiiiui^ornont of domiciled companies 
rather adversely, and of the many measures 
thoufrht nccessarv by the railways to combat 
motor compel itioii, the running ol through 
co-ordinated rail and road services is Iclt to 
be urgent. The prestuit J^ill is dir(‘cted only 
to provide smdi a pow<‘r by amending Section 
ol (e) of th(! Indian Railways Act IX of ISIH). 
It is presumed that when the Indian TiCgisla- 
turc will pass this Rill, a corresponding 
amendimmt of the relevant Section of the 
Statutes IJand l.‘l Victoria ( Chapter 11 will 
follow for guaranteed companies who manage 
certain railways under Agreements with the 
S(‘cretarv of State. 

It will appear from the above thar the 
claim of the small(*r railways for suitabh' 
amendment of the prescuit Railway Act cannot 
b(^ regarih'd unreasonable. 

Objections have been raised against the 
amcndnuMit nmsUy on the t<dlowlng grounds : 

(a) ‘SVpprehcnsion of tiic creation of 
railway monopoly of road motor services, a 
ronlt of which may bo iiiconvcuicnee to 
passengers and users of road transport,’' 

(//) ^4)isplacenieiit of indigemiiis capital 
and labour which arc lindiiig employment 
todav in ])rivatc motor wliiclcs enterprise. 

(r) “The danger of iieglccting Indian 
interests in the purchase of stores and materials 
and in the furtherance of trade and industries.” 

(if) “Rossiblc increase in disregard of 
public opinion if the management of road 
motor services is conducted by railway com- 
panies.^’ 

While admitting that under the present 
circumstances of railway adiiiiiiistratioii and 
inhpiitous and discri»ninatory conditions of 
working some of the above dillieulties arc 
likely to develop. 1 cannot \indcrstand why 
it should not bti possible for us to eliminate 


these as much as possible along with a 
general modification of our railway policy, 
f am of opinion that big key industries of 
the country and public utility services, 
inohiding all classes of transport undertakings, 
should be nationalised, and the running 
of motor services by railways will be 
only a step towards that end. So far the 
danger of monopoly by railways is 
concerned, the pres(*nt amending Jlill does 
not contemplate this and it is diilicnlt 
to imagine th;it without statutf)ry authority 
the railways will be able? to for(*c out private 
vehicles from the streets by eommereial 
(‘oinpetilion. 

The Indian (’liamber i»f (Commerce, 
(’alciitta, in their opinion on the amending 
Rill have given conditional approval |»rovided 
that there is a siiitabh* inacliiiKTy <*r<*ated 
to eheck ime(‘onomic rate-cutting by the 
railways and any alteiu\>t to kill private 
enterprise through the striMigth of their 
superior resources and also provided that 
some nmehinery is constituted to fix reason- 
able rate?' both for motor s(‘rvices and railways 
and to co-ordinat(^ tlieiii. I think this is all 
that W(' need at the moment, and whih* we 
arc oil the eve of big constitutional changes, 
it is desirabh? that greater control over certain 
classes of public utility commercial under- 
takings should come to the hands of its State. 

Ho far as the cMiiployiiient of iiidigcnoiis 
labour is concerned they are likely to bo 
mole increasingly employed and to have 
better service conditions under the Htatc or 
under some well-organised companies working 
under the gciieral guidance of the Htatc than 
under private Indian capitalists. This is 
also true of the amenities to passengers and 
convenience to merchants. 

With regard to purchase of stores, we 
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know that prlv.ito cninmf?ivial motor owuor.s 
to-dciy spcMid a greater porceiitago of tin* 
('apical on foreign materials and stores than 
('ven what the railways do. It is, therefore, 
doubtful if there can be any improvement 
assured in this respect if individual Indian 
capitalists are left to themselves free to 
indulge in their policy of (*apital investment 
in any manner tiny choose. 

It is a pity, however, that in India sehmtilic 
judgment on any economic (|iiestion cannot 
be expressed purely on its own iiKM’its, and 
in the cas(‘ of road power for the railways 
the same dillicultv remains. For, although 
wlien wc look at tin? pn^blcm from a purely 
business point of vh'W we have to accord our 


approval to the proposal, our enthusiasm for 
the r.iilways diininishcs when W(' think of 
their presmit reckless methods and unsciemtilic 
and anti-national administration. I'lider such 
circumstances w(' hav(‘ only to hope that in 
futur(‘ bt'ttcr arringtmienis will be possible 
and public opinion in India will elleetiv(*ly 
assert itself to niak(‘ things straight. 

Hut, perhaps, it is not muicssary at all to 
raise tln‘se big issiu's at the present mom(*nt 
and it is better for everybody concerned to 
allow organis(‘d eompetition to develop in 
th(‘ field of road motor scTvices, which alone 
can open the ey(*s of many of thi* irresponsible 
commercial mofoi* s(‘rvi(M‘ nndertakings of 
to-dav. 


The World Economic Crisis 

I5y n. OHOSH, M. A. m. a. (('nntab.)) Kar-at-Law. 

« 

Jtrmlrr itt Krot/o/nirs, of Hon/hafi. 


Wn aro today passing through tho groatost 
crisis of tlic modern world. Tlicro arc p(*opl<* 
wlio boliov’c that this is tlic last struggle for 
survival of Capitalism the frantic gasp for 
breath of the (lying man. I have, however, 
siinicieiit faith in the vitality and toughness 
of the system to believe that it will ultimately 
pull us through, and that is why I hav<‘ 
responded to tho invitation of our S<‘cretarv 
to discuss some aspects of the present 
debacle. 

Now there are dilfereiit ways of looking 
at the crisis and the depression. I prefer to 
look upon it as essentially a l)reakdown of 
the balances between the various parts of our 
economic organisation, 'riiero is today a loss 
Ilf balance between production and consump- 
tion, production and distribution, savings and 
investment, industry and agriculture, the 
output of durable and noii-durable industrial 
(commodities, and of staple and non-staple 
products of agriculture. This maladjustment 
is not primarily due to any defeet of the 
techniipu* of production or 1 hold even of 
distribution. It is the result of, at least it 
has been conditioned by, certain faults of our 
(iconomic system. The crisis of today is in 
essence an economic crisis, though non- 
economic factors have immensely aggravated 
the situation. The way out must, therefore, 
be by some economic route, and the only 
thing that we need ask from politicians is 
that they shoidd not dispose* too freely what 
economists propose. 


I ■nfortnnately, however, economic exports 
have not made the understanding of the 
problem at all easy for the uninitiated. The 
extent of chaos in economic thinking on the 
subject of the world crisis is parallelled only 
by the disorder that prevails in the economic 
world its(*If. On almost all major is8ii<*s 
connected with the crisis, (Uv(*rg(‘nt and 
sonietirms irrec'omuhiblc opinions have been 
expressed by well-known econoinists. Take 
for example, tin* main (jiiestion — Is the crisis 
a m(*r(* i)hase of a normal business cycle of 
the pre-war type, or is it an event of a uni<]ue 
nature for which no paralh‘1 exists in the 
earlier chapters of O(!onomi(*. history. Sir 
\V. Beveridge inelin(‘s to tho former view, 
while (Justav Cassel, the eminent Swedish 
(economist, maintains the latter. Again among 
those who hold that the present crisis is only 
a repetition, though on an incomparably 
larger scab*, of our pre-war (^xpcriencc of 
trade cycles, tluTC is a good deal of disagree- 
ment regarding the nature of the phenomenon 
and the relative import of the factors which 
underlie its causation. 

In view of this lack of agreement among 
economists the amount of common ground 
discovered by the Committee of Experts who 
were entrusted with the preliminary task of 
drawing up an agenda for the coming World 
Conforeneo, is a pleasant surprise. True, on 
certain points the diffoiionce of opinion among 
the members is hinted at. It is also obvious 
that tho Committee has avoided a detailed 
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discussion of the issues with which it liad to 
deal. Nevertheless, the experts have arrived 
at a larger degree of agreement than one 
would expect from a study of the current 
Hterjiture on the crisis and the depression. 

1 feel, however, that it is because of their 
anxiety to avoid controversy and to present 
a fair and l)alane(>d judgment that the 
Committee has failed to give a deiiiiite lead 
to the movement lighting the epidemic of 
modern economic life. The economic doctors 
have pr(‘scribed the strict observance of the 
normal laws of healthy life, lint surely a 
patient in the condition in which the world 
is today requires something more than this ; 
he needs a specific which (‘an operate upon 
his body as well as his mind and lift him out 
of his depression. The specific alone will 
tK)t work the euro. Nevertheless the patient 
cannot do without it. 

ith your permission, Mr. IVesident, I 
shall suggest a certain specific. I have in 
tile beginning of our discourse stated that I 
look upon an economic crisis as essentially a 
breakdown of economi(j balances. The remedy 
for tlic crisis and the depression must be 
through a restoration of these balances. 
Under Capitalism these balances are fairly 
well maintained in normal times by the free 
|)lay of prices. (Changes in relative prices 
give expression to and bring about adjust- 
ments between the production and consump- 
tion of various goods and s(»rviccs, final and 
instrumental. Some idea of the measure of 
‘-fiicieucy attained by this system *ciiii be 
obtained from the fact that taking the twenty 
years before the war and the ease of the 
United Kingdom, a country most exposed to 
world influences, the amount of unemploy- 
rnont was on an average less than .5 per cent, 
or in other words, over 95 per cent of the 


working popuiation was kept employed. It 
is necessary to remind oursolv^es of this fact 
before w(; listen to suggestions for the aboli- 
tion of crisis by way of the abolition of 
Capitalism. 

This of course, by the way. 'fhe 
point J want to make is that the orderly 
progress of (Jajiitalist (‘conomy depends upon 
the effiei(»nt miiinten:iu(‘(‘ of the mechanism of 
relative prices and that this me(‘h:inism which 
has been thrown out of gear by the reeont 
fall of ])rie('s sliould be restored to its normal 
level of eflicienev. 

There art* people who desire that the 
restoration Jiould be (‘IVeeted at the present 
low level of general prices. They maintain 
that the disparity beiwetui industrial and 
agricultural prices, for exam|>le, should be 
removed not by a I'isc of the latter to the 
height of tin* fonmu* but by a fall of the 
former to the depths of tlie latter. For n y 
part I am strongly opposed to this method of 
restoring the inter-relations of prices. In 
the first place*, this method has been to some 
extent tried during the last two years. Yet 
the economic depression has deepened mori* 
and more, until we an* today face to face 
with another fiiianeial erisis in the II. S. 
Secondly, reduction of mamifacturing costs 
means a drastic revision downward of wages 
and salaries. I ru'ed not say that in the state 
of mind of peoples in most parts of the world 
today, an att('mpt to cut down wages and 
salaries, while; the rentiers income is main- 
tained, is full of ugly and dangerous possibi- 
ties. h^inally stiibilisation of pri(;es at their 
present low level will perpetuate the unjustly 
heavy real burden of past contracts. 

A second type of suggestion has been for 
the restoration of the price system. It is 
inuiiitaiiicd that since the present depression 
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and crisis an \ part at least, due to the 
ov(*i*-pn)diJction of eertaiti coniinoditios, tlie 
pro[)er remedy for the malady should be to 
briii^ under control the output of the over- 
prod ue(*d jifoods so tliat their prices may 
recover to their normal relations with other 
prices. 1 do not want you to believe that 
there has be<‘n no unbalanced production in 
recent years. Rut I maintain that eonsider- 
injr the immense iiii*rease in economic activity 
in the period immediaiJ'ly precedinjr the 
Willi Slri'ct crash the dej^rce of maladjnst- 
menfc has not been serious and that this 
mal i(ljustment is primarily dm* to deliberate 
iniciderencc with the working of tin* ccommiic 
syst<‘in rather than to that system working 
loo freely. I want also to stress the fact 
that schc*m(‘s for idannin^ production iu 
particular industries or particular branch of 
afj;ri<*ullurc have hitherto lu'arlv always broken 
down iu the end and iu bveakinj^ add(‘d to 
our dillieulti(‘s. Moreover, <*oiitroI of possible 
ver-production implies not only that we 
should rejrulate tlie amount of eeoiiomie 
resources, human and material, devoted to 
any particular brancli of production over the 
world as a whole, but also that we should 
have a uniform iiiodcration of the rate of 
teehnical progress on an international scale. 
1 do not lielieve that either of these forms of 
international control is at all within the realm 
of pi’actical polities. Resides, the time lifH 
not probably arrived when we should be sn 
imich afraid of the rnh^ of onr advanee that 
we should think more of eh(*eking it than of 
devising moans to inerease tlie risk-bearing 
and risk-rcdiieing capacity of onr eeoiioinh* 
orgairsation. 

I DOW turn to the linal method,— what I 
consider to be the right method— of r(;-estdb- 
lisbiiig the equilibria of relative prieca 


mean the method of controlled reflation. If 
deflation is accepted to be the great evil from 
which we arc suileriiig, the primary object of 
world economic reconstruction must be to 
stop deflation and reverse the movement of 
prices. 'I'o achieve this end we reipiire 
both a set of favourable conditions and a 
suitable tochnicpio. There is a good 

siimmarv of th(i lirst in the Annotated 
Agenda sul)mitted by the Preparatory 

rominission of Experts for the coming 
World ( ‘i>nf('rciice, I shall therefore coniine 
mvsclf to a considercition of the second 
aspect of the remedy suggested. From the 
point of view of tlio te(*luiiijiu? of reflation 
I ac(?ept the theory of ImsiiK^ss cycles f>11(*red 
bv Mr. Ivc'yiK's in his treatise on Money. 
It is not possible for ns to go into tliis theory 
now. 1'he essence of Mr. Keynes’s argument 
which is relevant to our purpose is that 
i*conomic crises and depressions an* 

characteris(*d by an (‘xccss of saving over 
investment. Tin; problem of ri^eovery is 
thon'fon*, a problem of rc^storing the new 
investments to an equality with tlie volume 
of saving. Fortunately also the technique 
which is appropriate to this end is also the 
one which is suited to bring about a rc- 
Ihitioii of prices. In other words if we follow 
the right method of re-establishing the 

equality of saving and inv(‘stnient, we shall 
incidentally restore prices to a high(*r level. 

The two methods which arc normally used 
to bring about reflation are lowering the bank 
rate and inereasing the open market opperii- 
tions of the central Iianks. Roth thes(‘ 
methods have been followed in recent months 
ill several important countries. They have 
helped to create easy conditions in the credit 
in'ait'ket. Yet wc do not sec the beginnings 
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because we have now reached a stage in the 
economic depression in whieli clieap nioni'v 
is not sufliciont by itself to bring al)out an 
ade(|iiate recovery of new investment. At 
this stage we rccpiin* the State to take the 
initiative and set the ball rolling by deli- 
berately organising now investment. I know 
that this advice is contrary to tin? tradition 
of financial wisdom, which has permitted 
piiblh? expenditure out of the proceeds of 
borrowings only or mainly in the (?vent of 
wars. I am also aware that we have not un- 
frei|ueiitly waited for wars to lift ns out of 
major depressions. I should, nevertlndcss, 
like to cherish the fond belief that economic 
statesmanship today is e<jual to its tasks 
without the blessings of Mars. 

I do not want to minimise the dangers of 


2t 

a policy of njllation of this type. But J 
believe that they can bo avoided if certain 
reasonable eoriditions are observed. Kirst, 
public exprmditiire should not be at the ex- 
pense of either private enterprise or private 
eonsumption. (lov(*rmuont l)(»rri>wiiig should 
be ad(‘ipi;!tely siipp(n*t(‘d by an extension of 
bank credit. Simndly, public expemdituro 
for stinndating recovery must lx* entirely 
separated from the ordinary budget, whieh 
should be balanced in the normal fashion, 
finally, the initiative in this respect must 
come important countrie> like tlu» I'. K. and 
the r. S. acting in co-operation, with the 
rest of the world following their lead.'"’ 

'* I»rini! ti Iirliirt* ilrlivorcd l»y l*rof. 1). (Ihosh at 
the bt‘a.iruif ot‘ Nations I nion. IJomhay. on March 
Kdiior, 
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Sickness Insurance in Germany 

IJv AUGUST JAAP 
fif A tiff ns! Jaap Thalia, 


Skjknost? insuniiice is iniicli more deve- 
loped in tlie countries of (lerman race, and 
especially in (lonnany, than in most other 
countries. 

Tin? following lines dealing with the 
actual position, operations and the results 
obtained by this brancli of insurance business 
ill Germany will certainly be of interest to 
all those who are concerned with this impor- 
tant branch of insiiranc(j biisiiu'ss- 

The Siekrioss insurance transacted by the 
Private (^nnpani«‘s is ipiitt* ditlcrent from 
what is called Social insurance which latter 
one is, as will be known, obligatory ; it is an 
insurance against injuries in the sense of the 
law and its prineipal jmrposo is the re- 
imbiirseiiient, against presentation of the 
respective invoices, of th(» costs caused by the 
sickness of the assured, medicinal costs, costs 
for iriedieine<, for the hospital etc. It is 
an expensive? assurance for the middle 
classes having lost their savings through the 
inllation, and especially in Germany. The 
Private (*ompaiiies do not in any way, 
contrary to tin* State, oblige? their assureds 
to consult physicians specially indicated 
beforehand or to be attended to in the 
hospitals agreed to by the Stale. The a.ssurcd 
is entirely free in this respect, whether he 
chooses the family-doctor or professor. This is 
entirely N‘ft to liis decision and against 
presentation of the rcspcctiv(' invoices the 
insurance company is paying the proportion 
provided for in the respective policy which 
htter one is indicating the limit of engage- 
ment. J)nring the period 1924-l!)28 the 
companies of this branch have had such a 


l>ig premium income that this was the best 
proof for the necessity of sickness insurance. 

In order to attract clients certain com- 
panies have granted a daily indemnity for 
prolonged invalidity. This innovation, however, 
did not have the desired result and the 
eompani(‘s became aware very soon of the 
f.'iet that those claiming a daily indemnity 
had only a mind to exploit them. Moreover, 
the middle' classes arc reluctant to give 
informations on their incorm*, salary etc. 
'riiey also reluct against the control which 
is an inevitable consequence of the granting 
of this indemnity. 

In hillO the (Companies have paid Km. 
l()7,3r)0,000 for losse's />. 72 per cent, of 
the premium income; half of this sum has 
been used up for s(‘ttlirig the doctors^ fees. 
For 1923 and the following years the com- 
panies hav(‘ paid a proportion of 75 to 
35 per cent, of the doctors’ fees without any 
limitation. Now their engagements are still 
on the same basis, but a limit of indemnity 
has been fixed. 

So far as the costs for m(?diciiies are 
concerned the assured is bound to a certain 
fraiichis(? in order that these costs are keeping 
themselves within reasonable bounds, how- 
ever, no limit has been fixed yet. Als(» for 
ortliopaedic apparatus, spectjicles etc., a 
maximum indemnity has been fixed and the 
policy state.s that only simple apparatus 
will be reimbursed. The indemnity for 
operations is higher than that of the State, 
however a maximum per year has been fixed. 
As regards the costs of stay in a hospital, 
the company is either paying an indemnity 
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oil the basis of the lowest class or the 
hospitals tariff* or a daily indemnity whicli 
has been agreed upon in advance will bo 
granted. Dental treatment and the acquisi- 
tion of apparatus are excluded from the 
insurance s(‘eing that the conipanios rightly 
assume that the claim in question is depending 
too much on the will of the assured. 

Apart from these iii(lemniti<‘s which might 
be called eorierete tin* companies still grant 
what might be* called abstract indemnities, L c., 
a daily indemnity in the event of incapacity 
for work ami an ind(*.innity in case of death, 
this latter indemnity rising in accordance 
with the \iuration of the insurances but lieing 
payable only after a certain ])eriod of sus- 
pension. 

As a rule premiums are payable per 
month ; in the beginning the premiums were 
the same for all pcTsons assured, but now a 
(lilt'ereiice is being made according to the age 
and the sex seeing tliat it has boon found out 
by experience that geiKTally a woman costs 
the double of a man so far as medicnl costs 
are concerned. In the course of the last few 
years the premiums have undergone numerous 
modifications not only as a conseqmMicc of the 
increase in the doctors^ fees, in the costs of 
stay in the hospitals etc., but also chielly in 
consequence of the companies not knowing 
yet exactly the risk. Hereafter two tariff’s 
are given of Mutual Companies dilVeriug only 
a little from that of the Private Compauics. 

A 

Jtir. per monlh 


One individual only 7 

One individual only and his family 1 b 

One individual only, the wife and one child 14 
// 

lim. per moulh. 

individual only 7 

Hoiisohold without child or one person 
and one child 1 1 



' August Jaap. 


Household with <*hildren or one person 
with two chilclien and more J .| 

IlfToaftor wo indicate also the tariffs 
applied by throe companies belonging to the 
concern “Leipziger Verband” (Leipzig Union) 
whore a discrimination is to be stated which 
is not contained in the tariffs mentioned 
above. 
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A’ rotiirns liavo been made to the assureds 


nf Afh/NssffHf : 
0 to 10 

11) „ :}() 

l.r> 

1) 

1.5 

T.i) 

r tiio 

1 ' 25 

annual premium)! 
.SO p. c. i. 0. 

32,47 lj4.5 Jtm 

:}l „ 4o 

li.bO 

S.*_T) 

]!»2li 

t'O p. c. 

12t),447,lSl j, 

•i() „ r)5 

() 20 

!l 

lil27 

50 p. c. 

852, 29(5, 8(1 „ 

■)(! „ (iO 

7..S0 

!b7:» 

I!I2.S 

50 p. c. 

1321,514,17 „ 

01 „ (»■) 

•S.IO 

10.50 


;};}.)} p. c. 

2320,.35S,40 ,. 

These tarills are 

not based upon 

a serious 


i])).0 p. c. 

2337,524,13 „ 


statistieal fouiulsitioii and ihelaetiial econoiiiie 
depression does not allow the <*oinpanirs to 
make thorough investigations in this direetion 
in view oi* the lii^h costs therewith con- 
nected. 

'riie results obtained for the last few years 
showing also the developments of sickness 
insunineo can be seen by tin? following ligiires 
given by tin* Hoard of ( 'ontrol ; 

1.|)2S I2:,:is:},0f)() itm. 

l»2!» I41,sps,000 „ 

lilllO IIN/J‘J7,00() 

The year will not be so favourable, 

the middle classes having liad especially to 
sullcr by the depression and thcrefon* a 
decrease in the premiuni income is to be 
expected. 

One of the principal dangers of sickm^ss 
insurance is the aubjective risk j the claim 
is partially depending on the will of the 
assured both in respect of the frequency and 
the intensity. The c,ompanies have observed 
that very often imulical assistance would 
not have boon asked for but on account of 
the exist(»neo of respe(*tive iiisnraiico. In 
this respect the staleinents made by the 
Employees* Sickness Insurance Fund of 
Coblenz arc illustrative according to 
which of 271,7!}! claims were 

not exceeding Km. 5. and oll/il?, 
Km. 1, which means that I}!).;} per cent 
of all claims were referring to unimportant 
injuries only. The settlement of these claims 
is very expensive for the companies, some 
of them having ollered up to .SO per cent, 
return of the prominins paid in the event 
of no claim being made during ilie period 
of insurance. In this way the following 


These returns have had such a success 
that also these com|)anies which in the beginn- 
ing had b(jeii opposing same were compelled 
to ado|)t this ])rocednre. It has also been 
tried to have the assured participate in the 
losses arising on tlio policy to the extent 
of oiu‘ nwmlldy premium in the event 
of the loss exceeding this amount; other 
companies liavc fixed a franeliisc which is 
lM‘ing dednet(*d in advance no matter wliat 
the importance of the claim is. 

Another means of protection against 
abuses is the period of suspension varying 
between (> weeks to !> months and from 
s months to om; year for operations. The 
assureds being in a morbid state can bo 
admitt(‘d if they iiave themselves insured 
witli retro-activ(^ ellicaiiv and premiums, which 
prticediire has not, liowcviT, beem adopted 
by all companies. 

In order to increase this protection fnrthci* 
the companies have even thought of a medical 
visit in the moment of the signature of the 
policy. However, this procedure would not 
easily be accepted by the assureds and would 
mean a serious obstacle for fresh business, 
especially under the actual circumstances. 

There* is, however, one last further means 
of protection for the companies in the shape 
of the clause by which both parties arc en- 
titled to cancel the policy at the end of each 
year or better not to have the policy prolong- 
ed seeing that it runs for one year only. 

T^ow some ligurcs may still be given as an 
illustration of the importance of sickness 
insurance ; there arc in Germany millions 
of assureds, more than 40 coaipanics arc 
operating this branch in its various forms 
and to tins there arc still to be added the 
public offices, those formidable competitors 
of private insurance. 



Economic Planning for Bengal 

Hv BENOY Kl’MAIl SAIMvAR 

IVnfrssor nf Knmmuirs^ ('aim Ha I'Hirrrsihf 

I he following' catcclusm is the result ol an interview which Professor UtMioy Kumar Sarkur so kiiidlv 


j<avo ns. We are irhul to Ixs able to publish 
trnctioii of Ben«i;al alonj;' industrial lines, in the Third 

Mnn ssii, TNi>rsTi{iALi/r.i> 

Supposing]; some sort of economic 
])1unniiiir were to be adopted for Hengnl how 
do you think should we jiroceed to work V 

A. Economic planninji; indicJites some 
conscious etlbrt in si more cw less concerted 
iiisiuner. But much work h:is been done siiid 
is bein^- dom* in wliat may rou^lily be <*alled 
sin uuc()iic(*rlcd and unconscious iminner. 

To begin with, it is ue<*eHsnrv to hiivc 
our eyes open in regard to th(‘ progress that 
hsis been aediieved in recent years. T\ 
industrisdi/ulion of our MnfassU^ however 
partisil Sind lialting it be, is an outstanding 
tact which iiobodv can iiriiorc*. While one 
watclics tlie eApansiou suul improvements of 
Calcutta it should be reasonable to be consci- 
ous also of the economic and social changes 
that have come upon »lalpaiguri, Serajganj, 
Xarayangaaj, Kharagpur, Chittagong and other 
areas. During the last twentyfive years or 
so all these place's have grown considerably, 
first, as ^^ports/’ secondly, as industrial centres, 
and thirdly, as commercial einporia for 
agricultural produce and iiiaiiufacturcd goods. 
This growth has made itsi'lf felt in the 
houses, roads, water-works, schools, hospitals, 
motor eonvcyaiico, engiiu'ering repair stations, 
ete. of our MoftissiL These items do not 
fail to indicate that there is a slight but 
perceptible rise in the standard of living of 
the Bengali people. The district, subdivisiona:! 
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Proft'ssor Siirkar's views on tbo ovoiiomic. recons- 
iiniviTsary XiimluM* of our jonrnul. - Kim toii. 

and rural centres embody economic cmuplcxc!-; 
nuicli as may be regarded as some of the 
indices to Bengal’s niat(*rial and social pro- 
gr<‘ss since the Swadeshi Movenumt of IlMin. 

.Il I T. Bi:s|»nNs|ULK I'nU I Nhl STUI \ 1 .1/ X'l'lnN 
How is it possible to believe that 
Bengal is getting more iudiistriali/ed while 
all the lime we arc feeling, es|K*ei!illy in 
these days of deprc'ssion, that we are so 
fatally depeiidc'ut on jute / 

A. (^irioiisly enough it is just this jute 
that, among other things, is raising Bengal 
up to an industrial level. 

The most important, nay, the greatest 
single factor in tin* prespm'ity of Bengal, 
still eontinnos, indeoil, to be not modern 
industry but agriculture such as has d(!veloped 
as an adjunct to modern industry, es[)eeially 
agriculture in jnle. But it should be observed, 
at the same time, that jute is responsible in 
tlie main for the iiidnstriali/ation of Bengal 
both iiidircetly as well as in a direct manner. 
T"his paradox will be patent to everybody 
who watches carefully the relations between 
the agriculture and the industry of Bc'ugal. 

Ths expansion of acri*agc in cultivation 
has gone hand in liand with the exjiansion 
in indiisirialixatiou so far as jut(^ inaiinfaetui'e 
is concerned. Katlier, the rate of industriali- 
zation has invariably been higher than that 
of expansion ill cultivation. In (|ulni[ncunial. 
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average tli»‘ area iindei* jute ros(* from 
2,9ltJ),000 acres during lS!K‘j-!)7 to 
acres during 10():>-07. ^'Between these two 
live-year penod> the jute mills of Calcutta 
increased their corisnmptioii from 1,7 I (>,000 
bales (too lbs each) to 3,-JS,tl00 balers. The 
manufacture ro>(* 1111.7 per cc*nt whil(‘ culti- 
vation rose lIltjMl per cent only. 

It will be easy to visualize, the compara- 
tive* situation in the following e((uations ; — 

(1) Jute acreage (11107) jute 

;M*roagc (isir.l). 

(2) .lute manufacture ( 1.907)*" l.il 1 7 jute 
manufacture (1S93) 

By 1923 the lignre for cultivation was 
2,7.SS,000 acres and lli.at for bales in mill 
consumption at Calcutta 0,117,000. There 
has been a st<*ady rise along both tliesc lines 
since that date. In 1929, the last pre-depre- 
ssion y<‘ar, the acreage for jute cultivation 
was estimated at 2,224,000, and the actual 
consumption of jute in mills was registered 
at l),2.'{r),000 bales. In seven y(‘ar.s the 
(‘xpansion in cultivation was 1 1 o.ll per cent 
as the background of progress in manufacture 
to the extent of 1 9.‘).)) per cent. 

The following equations embody the 
relative change as consummated in recent 
y(‘ars : 

(1) dnte acreage (1929) = 1.150 jute 
acreage (1923). 

(2) Jute manufacture (1929) -1.933 jute 
manufacture (1923). 

For the entire p(*riod of 37 years the 
relations between cultivation and manufacture 
in jute yield the C(juations as given below: — 

(1) Acreage (1 929) “ 1.400 acreage (1893) 

(2) Manufacture (1929) 3.513 manufac- 
ture (1S93) 

• Ihf Inreafi^rs^ Mia Yvar Baok .lO.TO-31 (Calcutta), 

pp. 


So far as jute is concerned, Bengal has 
not grown exclusively as an agricultural 
country. BimgaFs growth in industry also, 
although mainly under non-Bengali auspices, 
is eminently noteworthy, being more than 
3*2 times while that in cultivation somewhat 
less than Ih time. Jiitc has thus served to 
iiuliistrializc the the country to a eonsidorablc 
extent (See ( -hart I). 

Economically speaking, it would bo aii 
error to suppose that Bengal is merely a 
supplier of raw produce to the rest of the 
world. The story of jute is well calculated 
to dispel this illusion. The exports of raw 
jut(? to foreign coimtries have indeed grown, 
but they have not grown in the same pro- 
portion as the maniifactun* of jute within 
the country itself. 3^) take the same pcu’iods 
as above, the actiial exports of raw jute rose 

from 3,123,1)1)1) bales during 1893-1^97 
to 1,042,000 bales during 1903-07 wliilo 
from 1923 to 1929 the rise wa.s from 
3,771,000 bah*s to 1,1)30,000 bales. The 
equation is as folh)W-i : - 

(1) Ex|)orts of ra.v jute (1907) ' 1.1 80 
exports (1893) 

(2) „ (1929) -1.227 

exports (192.3) 

1.352 

exports (1893). 

Ill 1929 jute mauufaeture in Bengal was 
l.!)3.3 times that in 1923 and 3.51.3 times 
that in 1893. But the export of raw jute 
from Bengal in 1929 was 1.227 times that 
in 1923 and 1.352 times that in 1893. Down 
to about 1910 the amount exported was 
larger than that manufactured but since then 
has become less in absolute (igiires. B(* aides, 
although expansion is noticeable on both 
fronts, that in manufacture has been procee- 
ding steadily at a higher rate than in exports 
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Jiite Manufacture in the Pcropcctivc of Jute (Jultivatuui 

(1) Acreage (1929) TlTHi Acreage (1923) I’Kili Acreage (ls‘93) 

(2) Manufacture (b»29) 1*9:53 Alanufactun* (1!)23) 

:5'r)13 Manufacture (189:5) 
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Kxporis of Kaw in the I Vrspi'ctivo of Mjiiiiifjirtiin* 1 1 S!);j-l!»2!)) 
(1) Exports of rii>Y jut<* { 1 1)-!M DoTr.? Exports 
(-) Mannf:n*tnro Manufacture (1 
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(See Ciart II). Iliifc wfi sluill notice presently 
that in the field of exports also jute 
out of India less as raw lliaii as 
manufactured. 

IV'ONOMV AM) \Vol{|J)-KoUf*KS 

Do you think, tlicn, that in the 
interest of industrialization and the ]iromotion 
of our economic interests it is advisabh^ to 
forbid the export of raw jute ’/ 

A. Such a programme does not necessa- 
rily follow fro»n my analysis. It appears to 
me that more jute will have to be grown in 
Ih ngal, and mon^ yarn, twist, sacking, hessian, 
and bags will have to be turned out of the 
mills. That is, then* is room for more jute 
mills in licngal, or, at any rat<*, for more 
spindles and looms. 

I5ut for (juite a long timr yet not all the 
jute to be grown can be consumed in the 
Indian mills. JIesid<\s, jute, not only raw 
but also manufactured, will have to play a 
holding ])art on the credit side of India in 
adjusting the balance of accounts with foreign 
countries. A considerale portion of the 
])i icc of our imports, r, //., those of machineries 
and other ‘‘instruments of productioji" will 
have to b(! im.'t by jute. 

but not the only conneoling link 
between }fnfnssil IJengal and the world- 
forces is, jute, both raw and manufactured. 
As exporter Bengal is known to the outside 
world not only as an agricultural iv'gion but 
also as an industrial power. Rather, both in 
volume and value Bengal is known in 
international eomincrcc more as a manufac- 
turing country than as a land of cultivators, 
so far, at any rate, as jiif(» is concerned (See 
Chart III). 

The export of manufactured jute (bags, 
cloth, twist, yarn etc) rose from (140,7 ik‘1 


tons ill to 011 504 tons in 102S{-2!», 

while that of raw jnte from l()7,().S5 to 
}s07,.S().‘b the total being from 1 ,10,S,!]<SS to 
1,800,2>()7. In valiK? the rise in manufactures 
Avas from Rs. 2!)0,f)()0,000 to Rs. r)()0,000,000 
and in raw jute from Rs. 1 10,500,000 to 
Rs. 2211,500,000, the total being from 
Rs. 1 10,400,000 to Bs. S!»2,500,000. 

The gcograpliical dislribiition of raw jnte 
exports shows that ikav countries in dillcrent 
parts of the world have been slowly but 
steadily increasing tluur dependeiure on 
Bengal. l‘'rom ISOII to D*20 the exports of 
jute (including rejections and cuttings) rost? 
from :i, 12:5,000 bales to 5,012,000 bales. But 
AvhiJe th(' takings of Great Britain declined 
from l,f):5!),000 to 1,125,000 bal(*s those of 
other teri’itories rose as follows ; 

Territories during ISf):5-07 in 102N-20 

1. (.5>ntinont 1,000,000 :),0()1,00:} 

2. America 11)7,000 525,000 

0. Other Regions 17,000 200,0!)0 

4. Total including 

Great Britain :>,l-‘),000 5,012,000 

'Phe MnfttssU centres of Ihmgal are today 
not more river-stations or railway-stations or 
siibdi visional ('(‘litres or district hoadijiiartcrs, 
lying ns they do in rather nnknowii regions of 
India. 44ic men and Avomcn of tin* Bengali 
Mnitissil are economically and rmancially 
linked up with those of Duiideo, Birmingham, 
Hamburg, Marseilles, Milan, New York, 
Osaka and Rio de Janeiro. The peasants, 
agents, school masters 
and laAvyers of Mofusisil Bengal no less than 
the Avorking iikmi, chuks, mer<*hants and 
industrial heads of C^alcutta have aUvays to 
\dsualize Japanese competition, German 
trusts, American capital power, British 
“coloniar* dcAM'lopmrnts and Avhat not in the 
international economic splicrc. The impact 
of the Avorld-forces on tiie daily life and 
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activiti(‘s of our |)<' 0 |»lo in tin* luindiTds of 
0111 * is a roinnrknhle fratiiro of our 

social ccnnoiny. And for this ciiltiiral 
modern i/alion and internationalization in 
outlook liave to thank jute in great 
proportions. Q 3 79 

TiIK KlTf’lil-: OF JlTF HoI'KFFL 

il. Ihit don’t you think that as a source 
of wealth and as a factor in industrialization 
the prosjx’cts of jute are going to be gloomy 
in the n(‘ar future ? 

A. Not yet by any nu'ans. It is ijiiite in 
time that th(‘ Rengal Jut(‘ (’ommittee has 
bcM'ii <*oiistituled. lint it is not i‘(*asonable 
to Ih; unduly pc'ssiniistic in regard to the 
future of jute. Every shn^wd businessman 
and statesman might certainly to hav(‘ an 
eye on th(» future*, both remote and imm(*diate. 
It is expedi(*nt to ascertain, (irst, what rivals 
to or s!d)stitnt(*s for jute may beeonie eco- 
nomic realiti(*s, and secondly, what is the 
possibility of countries, say, in Africa or 
South Am<*rica proelneing jntej in marketable 
pro[)orti(ms, thc'reby militating against the 
mniio[)oly of Rengal. Eor the next half a 
generation, at any rate, pa|)(?r-bags such as 
I have seen used in the cement works of 
Germany arc not likely to b(* formidable 
substitutes for jute products. And the Afri- 
cans as well as Sontli Americans will take 
(piitc a long time to solve the problems of 
"retting” in the manner which is a part of 
our national technujiu* on this side of India. 
It should be proper to watch carefully the 
progress in inventions, mechanical as well as 
synthetic, and the mastei y of new practices 
in this Hold. Rut the jntc-growers of our 
country need not be too nervous about the 
situation at the present movement, in spite 
of the fact that >/.sv^/, a line East African 


fibre, has been acclimatized on Javanese 
soil in German plantations and is being 
shipped also to German v. 

On the other hand, the prospects of jiite 
are jiositively brighter than we imagine. 
The iindc'veloped and liackward iTgioiis of 
the world, for instance, the Ikdkan states, 
rVntral Eastern Europe*, Raltic countries, 
Russia, Southern Italy, Spain, China, Siam 
IVrsin, Afghanistan, and of <'ourso India and 
other territories in Eur-Ashi as well as vast 
areas in Africa and Ain(*rie:i are getting 
industrialized and modernized in techiii<pi(*. 
Trade b(‘tweoii coiinlry and country and 
continent and eonlincnt is tending to grow 
in bulk, 'riic dmiand for jute is bound 
to grow during tin* next ten to fifteen years 
along with lids growth of industrialization and 
expansion of exports and imports. 

The trend since ISPIb as well as in post- 
war years has be(‘n towards an ineroaso in the 
consumption of jute, and this, as we have 
seen above, both within the country as well as 
abroad. Tin* world’s dependence on the 
Reiigali enltiv'ator bids, then‘fore, if anything, 
to increase'. The [iresent depression is to be 
treated as but a temporary, parenllictical 
phenomenon in the of world- 

indnslrinlization. 


The detailst of this increased demand of 
the world for jnt(^ (in bal(*s) may be analyzed 
in part as follows (See CHiartIV). 


< Vnintries 

l^rc-wiir Average 
(l!)0!l-1 4) 

1028-20 

1. Germany 

iJiJO.OOO 

1,457,000 

Eranci' 

■128,000 

610,000 

H, Italy 

4. Spain 

2]:j,ooo 

340,000 

122,000 

240,000 

o. Japan 

17,000 

67,000 

b. Brazil 

7. Unspecified 

1 5,000 

08,000 

Countries 

80,000 

271,000 


t Rcrit'W of the Trade of Imiia in 
iCaleiitta), pp. -*0.V2O7. 
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The total increase was from 4,281,000 to 

5.028.000 bales, during the liaIf-gen(»ration 
coiiipriscd in the statistics. 

In regard to the export of jute maim- 
factiires some of tlie countries may be singled 
out in regard to certain items (see Chart V). 
J^Voni 191 () to li)U) Java took on the average 

21.300.000 bags of sacking but in 1029 her 
demand rose* to 42,000,000. Similarly Cuba's 
demand rose from 21,000,000 to 33,100,000. 
The Argentine Republic's demand for hessian 
cloth was measured at 113,100,000 yards 
per year during 1J)1()-J919, but in 1928-29 
rose to 329,000,000. Uruguay's takings of 
the same item rose likewise from 4,200,000 
to 14,400,000 yds. 

hroin a [)re-war average of J),900,000 bags 
(hessian and sacking) the d('mand of East Africa 
(ineJuding Mauritius) ros(^ to 24,500,000 in 
1928-29, that of Central America and West 
lndi(!s from 13,000,000 to 44,000,000, and 
of the Far East (including Japan and Java) 
from 39,300,000 to 79,800,000. Although the 
U. S. A. has reduced its demand for raw jute 
from 535,000 bales to 525,000 bales, its 
takings of jute cloth (chielly hessian) have 
risen from 003,900, 000 yds to 1,021,800,000 
yards. 

No Gurr OK JiTK 

(1. Don't you suspect that Ikmgal grows 
more jute than Bengal and the? rest of the 
world can consume 

A. There are hardly any reasons for 
suspecting that jute is being giown in in- 
ordinately large (juantities. 

Th(» total out-turn of jute appears to have 
up till now just sufficed to meet the recjuire- 
ments of home consumption (in raw condition 
and manufactures) as well as of demand from 
abroad. The supply and demand in bales 


(400 lbs each) may be indi(‘ated, as follows, 
from 1893 to 1929: 

Supply and Demand 180IV97 192‘.l 

1. Output, (supply) 9, IlSjlKH) 1 1 iHu.OOO 

2. Consumption in 

(^ilcutta Mills (adual) r),lJ7,0<>‘> li/JItj.JNK) 

.‘I. Consumption in India 

(estimated) jUMKio 

•i. Kxports (iietual) !»,77l,<tiH) l,l.).tt>,tX)0 

The figures do rtot indicate that the 
market was (ixccptionally glutted during any 
period. Overproduction cannot be proven 
down to the pre-depression year. i am 
ignoring the pric(j-statistics for the ])rcscnt, 
because it is curious that tlu* price-curves 
have not invariably followed the supply- 
curves. 

No proj(*et of economic statt^smanship 
can be described Jis sound and scieiitilic 
which on the basis of this year's or the 
last few years' avcTage output would go 
in for a restriction in acreage or even for 
its opposite. What is needed for jute is 
neither a policy of oil-hand contraction nor 
one of indiscriminate expansion but a system 
of control, of rational determination from year 
to year, of rationali/atioii. A permanent 
board of advice is therefore a desideratum 
for jute as much as Jor other articles, 
agricultural or industrial in India oi 
elsewhere. 

Till-; PunllLEM OK THE JrTE-GunW KU 

(i. How is it possible, then, to elevate 
the economic coiulition of the Kengnli eul- 
tivators ? 

A. This is a large cjucstion, virtually 
large and comprehensive as that bewaring on 
the entire economic problem of Bengal. But 
certain lines of cn<|uirv may be iiuhcatcd 
at once. 
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The problem of jute is I)y no moans 
identical with that of the jute-grower. 
The oiKi is ossoiitijilly a <|U(;stion of mere 
quiuitity and quality of the raw inatorial, 
the other a question of tin* economic 
condition of the peoph*. It is possible to 
produce the same amount of jute through 
the agency of a larger or a smaller number 
of jute-growers. And liere we touch the 
question of the standard of living. No 
matter what be the total volume of jute 
required for the world-market from yejir 
to year it should be the interest of the Ben- 
gali people to have it produced by a smaller 
number of cultivators. That wouhl imply 
agricultutural (‘llicifuicy as well as an 
increase per head in the cultivators’ share 
of the produce (other eircumstaii(M‘s remain- 
ing the same), therefore a rise in the pur- 
chasing power and a consequent declim* in 
the indebtedness of the rural folk. 

Those who intend to solve the iule 
(juestiou will th<‘refore have; to look away 
to a certain extent from jute its(*If. The 
problem consists in diverting a large slie<^ 
of our agricultural classes from the cultiva- 
tion, as to arts and crafts comprcluMidcd in 
the cottage industries^ and last but not Icasl, 
to mines, railways, worksliops and fartories 
as industrial wage-cariuTs. 

The economic uplift of tlic jnto-growor as 
a class can take place only wIkmi jute-growing 
has ceased to appear as tin* sole or principal 
employment in the rural areas. T\w economics 
of jute is thus to be oiivisagod as an integral 
part of the larger problem of the iiidustrial- 
i/ation of Bengal and the trasformaiion of 
the occupational structure of the Bengali 
people. It is really to these hirgm* aspects 
that economic planning worth the name 
will have to address itself. 


\V()ULI)-Re(^OVKIIY LV SKiHT 
Q. Is it possible to think of an economic 
planning for Bengal while the cultivators are 
getting no pri(*es for their crops, /amlndars 
obtaining no rents, and retrenchments happen 
to be the order of the day ? 

A. Economic planning may be attempted 
even during periods of d<‘pression at home or 
abroad. Tlu* pr(‘S(*nt world-crisis has unnerved 
many of onr liiiariciers, industrialists and 
cultivators as also representatives of these 
classes in every other part of the world. 
But this depression is not the lirst of its kind 
and is not to be taken as a permanent 
r<‘ature of flic world’s economic structure. 
It appears to me that as soon as (iapital- 
lending coiintriis feel eonlUlcnt enough to 
export eajulal to regions such as have boon 
used to considerable doses of foreign capital 
for their normal agricultural and manufac- 
turing oj)c‘rations much of th<‘ dislocation 
of today m:iy be expected to disajipear.* 
Tin* post-war story of the two biggest 
capital markets,'!' -the American and the 
Britisli, will know a special light on this 
question. Both AmcTican and Britisli invest- 
ments ill foreign sijcuritios rose steadily from 
llllJ) to I - the one from 17. ‘>,1)00, 000 to 
III!), 000, 000 and the other from ir>0,000,00l) 
to ll3o,000,0l)0. In 10‘2)1 there was a de- 
pression on the American market, the capital 
issues being registered at 150,000,000. But 

* Sarkar : 'FIuj World-t'risia in its Oeariags on the 
Regions of the Second and the First Industrial 
Revolutions” in the .hun'nnl of the Ikmial 
(%U}ihrr of i'oontit rrr {.1 11 IK* 19.’ 12). 

1 Mid! a Hi! Hank Monlhhj Ikvirw (London). .Fan.- 
Feb, lUIlIl ; Thr Ooiu'sv and Fhasrs of the Wnrid 
bkonomir Digression (tlencva), 101)1, pp, 28, ilo, 
201,2tJ!>. Com/dr rrndn da la Banqar da Franre (Paris 
lO.'Vl), pp. 5-7 : Federal Hi'icrre linllHin (Washington 
I). (.^. Nov(?inl)er 10112 ), p. 008. 
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since then the curve had been continuously 
rising for five years of "prosperity” down to 
1027 when the peak was reached, namely, 
at t32.‘b000,000. In Great Ilritain the 
i*oiTesponding depression was felt two y(‘ars 
later, in 1 !>2r) with the h?vel of foreign invest- 
m(‘nts at l.S.S,()00,00(). Hiit it was temporary 
and r('i)la(j(;d by a steady ascent in th<‘ 
curve which in l!)2S reached 1113,000,000 
the highest in post-war llritish issues for 
external purpos(!.s. It is noteworthy, 
c// pnssftnfy that with rather negligible 
exceptions Ameri(*,aii investments abroad have 
since 1010 been invariably more voluminous 
than British, and also that the world is 
normally dependent on American and British 
Finance for a substantial part of its iinder- 
takiiigs. ''riie American fall to 10,000,000 
iti 1J»32 from the /ciiith of 10:^7 or even 
the level at L272,000 in 102S is, then, 
like the Britisli fall to 120,000,000 from the 
peak of .102.S extra-ordinary and catastrophal 
for the economic enterprises of the nations 
(See Chart VT). 

It is to be observed that the U. 8. A., 
Great Britain, .France, Canada, Czechoslovakia 
and Sweden which together (wported 

2.174.000. 000 dollars in lfl2S could export 
so little as SO 1,000,000 dollars in 102!). 
Since then they liave become more shy. 
On the other hand, Germany, Australia, 
Poland, Argentine, Hungary, India, Finland, 
and Norway which together borrowed abroad 

1.730.000. 000 dollars in 102.S could borrow 
barely 1,000,000,000 dollars in l!)20. Our 
own country, for instance, was almost 
starved financially, foreign investments in 
India being reduced from 07 million to 3(i 
million dollars. The removal of the friction 
that is hindering the smooth export and 
import of capital is perhaps depending to a 


(;onsiderable extent on the removal of inter- 
national political suspicions and panic. Other 
circumst^inccs r(»maining the same, this aspect 
of the (|ucstion is likely to be somewhat 
satisfactorily solved by the World Economic 
Conference to be held this summer. By the 
next autumn we may expect the deliiiite 
beginnings of a new situation, the world- 
recovery being in sight. It is within a yc^ar 
afterwards, /.c., about tlui Pujah season of 
1 n.‘>4 that the cultivators and Zarnindars of 
Bengal may hope to experience the solid 
ellects of recovery. 

Tk( 11X01 s )( i Y A N n Fin a n< k 

( i. Grantc^d, then that the world recov(*ry 
is in sight, and even that economic planning 
may be attempted without reference to 
depressions or booms, what factors do you 
consider to be the most vital in the 
programme ? 

A. In regard to the economic modern- 
ization of Bengal certain considerations are 
of permanent value, and these will have 
to b(* considered even with a view to 
carrying out the most modest plans. It 
was in 1925 that my Srhpuiv of Krononiir 
Derelopment for Yonntj holin was published 
from Italy in order to awaken in our country- 
men the desire for an ^^economic general 
stall*,” district by district, adapted to the 
diverse requirements of our peoples. Since 
then the subject has been discussed by me 
from varied view-points and on dift*orent 
occasions with an eye to focus 
attention on the realities of the 
economic situation and the highest con- 
summations possible at the present stage of 
our growth. The analysis of details may be 
seen in my Orrctinijs to Young India (1927), 
and Elcaler Dliuna-daulat 0 Artfuishastra 
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(The Wealth and Economics of Our Own 
Times) Vol. 1 (11)80), and iS7/////>.s* in AppliM 
Ef o?if)mir,Sj Vol. 1 (1032). 

Now that ^^^conomic planning,” ^^plannod 
economy” and allied cateji^orios happen to be 
popular, it may perhaps be worth while to 
invite attention to some of the most funda- 
mental considerations that must underlie 
every project of economic statesmanship for 
Bengal or other parts of India. It is 
desirable to be clear at tlici outs<!t that simply 
because wo have learnt to glibly talk of a 
bunch of new words and ])hrases ft la iiuhIc 
tfvnrroisr we have not thereby ae^piired the 
power to ereat(» new capital, raise the 
purchasing power or standard of living and 
efficiency of our peoples, and invent or 
command new machines. 

(^^pital, purchasing power and nriehine- 
rios cannot evidently be brought into being 
or developed exclusively or chiclly on the 
strength of statistical eiKpiiries, (*ssays on 
tin* (*conomic resources of India, or reports 
about the jute, cotton, coal or iron markets, 
no matter how well-documented and inter- 
nationally oriented these publications be. 
Economic surveys need not, howev(?r, be 
disparaged. Rather, reliable facts and figure's 
collected regularly from week to week will 
always have their place in every o]'ganiz<‘d 
attempt at economic reconstruction on a large 
scale. But the most vital problem of 
economic planning for India as of the 
Oosplan in Russia is essentially one of 
technology and finance or of finance and 
technology. And finance and technology will 
have to operate in the Indian sphere as they 
have been in the Russian sub-continent 
subject to the conditions of the ^^Second 
Industrial Revolution” and world-economy.* 

• Barkar : “TruBts and Kntionalizatioii : Aspects 


Till-: Eihh’ii ov Would-Kcoxomy 

(i. What is world-economy and how do 
you connect it with the economic*, planning 
for Bengal ? 

A. World-economy does not imply 
universal brotherhood in economic, relations. 
It is nothing but a system which facilitates 
the play of the two economic fences, namely, 
competition as well as co-op(*ratiou, on a 
world-wide scale. The beginnings of world- 
economy an; in part to be; trac«*d to the 
establishment of the British Chambers of 
(Commerce in India during the period of the 
First Industrial Revolution in tin; early 
years of the IDth t*.(*ntury. But it is to the 
forces generated during the period from the 
opening of the; Suez (-anal in BSli!) to that 
of the l*anama Carnal in Ifilf) tliat we ought 
to as(;ribe the bc;ginnings of the Second 
Industrial R(;volution among the advanced 
nations and genuine world-(;conomy in the 
two Hemispheres. Not only precious metals, 
not only the (‘urre.ncies, not only the* rates 
of discount, not only the gilt-edged securities 
but virtually ev(*rv kind of goods and every 
kind of value may be d(‘scrib(*d to-day as 
world-goods and world-values. Naturally, 
Indian goods and valiu's are likewise goods 
and values for the world-mark(*t. 

It is possible to connect India Avith almost 
every market in the world as wt'll as to draw 
practical conclusions for her ‘^ne.Kt stage;” 
in business organization. While examining 
economic India by the world-standard we 
discover the means also of forwarding her 
interests by utilizing the world-forces. And 
this is an aspect of applied economics in the 
domain of world-economy. 

of the New Industrial llcvoliition” {Cal raff a /irrirw, 
October, 1927). 
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OlKJAMZr.I) WoiCKKUS AM) LiUKIi’AL 
RlinrKssioNS 

(.’an you indicate soino of the lines 
along which the scIkmiio of economic planning 
for Bengal might (hu’ive practical hints from 
an examination of the world-economy ? 

A. 'Phe comparative occupational struc- 
ture of the nations should demand our careful 
attention. 

A'. />. A test of modern economic 
cfliciency is furnished by the strength of trade 
unions in membership.* Some forty-eight 
million workingimm are to-day organized in 
the world’s trade unions. More than eight 
millions l)<?long to (i(‘rmany and Russia each, 
nearly five millions to (ireat Britain, nearly 
thr<‘C niillions to Italy whil< the number of 
unionized workingmen in India is less than 
half a million. This is another way of saying 
that the number of unionized wwkinginon 
per 1.0,000 inhabitants is something more 
than two thousand in (lermnny, a little less 
than two thousand in (Ireat Britain, nearly 
eight hundred in Italy, nearly seven hundred 
in France, nearly live hundred in the 1.1. S. A. 
whereas in Japan it is forty-three and in 
India only sixteen. International statistics 
enables us fo master at a glance the <litterenee 
in the standard of living and growth of 
capitalism between the diverse peoples of 
the world and we feel automatically that for 
India to-day it is nioivf reasonable to try to 
catch up to the Japanese standard in techno- 
logy and industrialism than to anything 
higher. No matter wliether we have to 
compete or compete with others this is the 
A. B. C. of our ec.onomie organization. 

Indians poverty in technical efticiemcv as 
well as in avonnos of employment is made 
manifest in another item of the oceupational 

• livH’hsartieitshlaU, S„n»lrrhrhl 


census of nations. In India in a population 
of 3b0 millions the number of persons 
employed in administration and the liberal 
professions is slightly above 3 millions 
whereas in the IT. S. A. for less than a third 
of this population the number of ^^intcllectuaP^ 
workers is nearly 2**1 niillions and in 
Germany for about a sixth of the population 
it is almost 2 millions.* In order that these 
pro[)ortions may acipiiro a vital significance 
we should say that the number of intellectual 
work(‘rs in percentage of total population 
is something above 3 in France, Germany, 
Canada and Switzm’land, 3 in Argentina and 
B(*Iginm, nearly 3 in Austria, Holland and 
Great Britain, 2 in Italy and Spain, .I’l in 
Russia, 1 in Portugal, O'h in India and 
Lithuania, nearly ()’5 in Mexico and Rumania. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that in the 
industrially and commercially advanced 
countries the number of service-seekers is 
small. Besides, conditions more or less 
similar to or even wors(3 than India's are to 
be found in the two Hemispheres. Economic 
planning projects would be rendering positive 
sorvha^ should they succeed in diverting the 
attention of Bengali businessmen and 
economists to a considerable extent from the 
surv<‘y of (?oiiditions among ^^industrial 
adults" to th(‘. investigation of data bearing 
on India’s socio-(M*onoinic comrades like 
Lithuania, Russia, AI<»xieo, Spain. 

(’oXsr.MITIOX 1)1' MAt'lIIMOS 

Q. What is, in your opinion, the extent 
of indiistriaUzatioii achieved in India up till 
now 

A. The grade of industrialization achiev- 
ed by a people can bo measured, among other 

• Autififiird Statist if ftia I nte.v national fUeneva), 
1<j2s, pp, 12-13, StafisiisHirs Jahrhnrh fner tiaa 
dvntsrhr Rt ivh 11)28, p. 20. 
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tluii| 2 ;s, by the amount of its consumption of 
machines. More tlian half of the world’s 
machineries are consumed in the IT. S. A., 
somethinf^ abov'(^ 10 p(‘r (M*nt. in (Jermany 
and Gr(‘at Britain each, :2*r) per cent, in 
Franco, 1*8 per cent, in Italy, 1*5 percent, 
in dapaii, whereas India is responsible for 
1*0 per cent, and China for 0*2* 

111 terms of money the ennsumption for 
the IL S. A. per head of population beinir 
H)0, that for Great Britain is 12, Germany 
'hi, France 14, Italy 10, dapaii 5, Ilussia 1, 
whereas for India it is 0*7 and for China 
0*1 f). In this regard as in the two other 
items of economic structure mentioned above 
it is interesting to observe that Germany 
and Groat Britain hapjien to be on a par. 
And India’s peers are also to be found. In 
the interest of economic planning we should 
make it a point to watch tln» methods ami 
[lolicics of these modestly situated peoples 
rath(»r than those of the “great-i)owcrs.’^ 


\Va<ji:-Uati:s vm> Ei’rn n:\rv 
(i. Don’t yon Ixdieve that low wage-rates 
constitute a handicap on tin* industrial 
olli<dency of Bengal */ 

A. Tlie ijUfstion raisis a complex of 
issues. But it may b(! analyzed in a some- 
what prc'gmatic manner. I shall take the 
actual ratc?s prevalent in eertaiu couiitries.f 
During a partieiilar season in one of tlie 
recent luiniial y(*ars while tin* mason and 
bricklayer at Philadelpliia earned 7.77 gold 
francs per hour, the one at Stockholm and 
London earned 2*22, at Berlin 1*55, at Paris 
1*0, at Ibmie O*.S0, at 4\)kyo 0*52, and at 
I^oinbay 0*;h*h The American earned 0*JS 
times as mueh as the Briton, the (Ainadian 
*2*.‘)l times, the Dane I't!) times. On the 
other hand, among those who earned loss than 
the Ih'iton, the Dutch (?arned 0*7 5 times, the 
German 0*70, the Frenchman 0*15, the 
Japanese 0*4.8, th«* Italian 0*40, the Czechos- 
lovak the Indian at Bombay 0*15 tiim's. 


• Die irirtsrhftftlirJtrn Krarfle tier Wolf (DrcsdiuT t Urftorf on the Slmrtttrfl o/ IJrimj ((liMU'va, 0*20), 
Oaiik, Berlin), 1927. pp. 8-9. 
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It is necessary to pause a minute here 
while examining these wage-rates. The 
American earns nearly three tiiiics and a half 
but he is not necessarily so many times as 
efficient as the Briton. TIkj (jcrinan (‘.ariis 
0.70 of the Briton but he is not necessarily 
less ettieient than the Rritoii to that extent. 
The comparatives wage-rates should not 
be taken as indices to the comparative 
efficienev of p(*opJes. In regard 
to India one need not therefore have to 
])ractise too great a pessimism on the score 
of relatively low wages, while, of course, one 
is not being asked to r(*st (mnteiit with the 
rates as they are. 

Bai.kan CoMrLKX AS Exampi.p: 

Is it possible to find from a survey 
of world-economy certain policies such as are 
likely to 1)(‘ useful to us in Rengal for our 
economic planning ? 

A. It appears to me that there is sonie- 
tliing instructive in the recent economic 
happenings in the Balkan States. 

'Phe Austro-Hungarian Empire was dis- 
membered by th(‘ treaty of Versailles. That 
was a political action. But ecoiiotnically 
some of the new states created out of it <muld 
not afford to nmiain separated from one 
another. And so the KhIphIv was in- 

augurates] comprising as it did Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia. It has recently 
been solidified into an ^^alliance” (IffSS). 
Even this enlarged entity proved to be too 
inadcf plate to cope with the economic require- 
ments. So ill Iff 110 was brought into 
existence the ^‘Balkan Conference^^ compris- 
ing the six st.ates, Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey and Jugoslavia, lii other 
words, the political ex-cnomies liad to come 
together in order to build up an economic 


platform. The same year the agrarian states 
of Central and Eastern Europe established 
a ^‘confiirence^^ and in it were represented the 
four Baltic states (Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania 
and Boland) as well as Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia. In this instance, 
also, people had to forget the war-politics in 
the interest of economic reconstruction. 
Finally, in lffJ2 was initiated th<» Danubian 
Conference and in it A ustria, the ex-enemy 
of the new states, had necessarily to play a 
leading [lart. 

The economic policy that has been 
developing itself in the Balkan and Baltic 
complexes leaves no doubt that political 
sentiments are being eclipsed by considera- 
tions of economic n(K‘.essity, wc arc witness- 
ing the growth of unions where unions- are 
repugnant to political idi'als. A great object- 
h'sson for India is furnished by this economic 
^^realities^' as distinguished from the eco- 
nomics of "pious wish(»s.^’ 

Bnrnsii CoMMKuciAr. Por.icA' 

(i. Which way do you think is the 
British commercial policy tending ? 

A. In ]ff‘JP the (/olonial Development 
Act was passed in Great Britain in ord(*r 
to help forward in ('.very possible manner the 
trades and industries in or bearing on any 
of the 40 colonics inhabited fis they are by 
some fifty million men and women. And Last 
year the British Parliament passc'd the Import 
Duties Act, first, to introduce thorough-going 
protection, and secondly, to estsblish pre 
ference for Empire goods. 

The preference in exports that India has 
been enjoying since Iff 25 and that in imports 
that she has been granting since 1927 and 
1 930 have been now made into law on ex- 
tensive fronts. The British Empire is thus 
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going to function as an economic unit ris ft ris 
the rest of the world. And yet (Jreat Iiritaiii 
is depejident on non-lMupire countries for the 
absorption of some <>() per cent of her (»x ports 
i.e. she does not intend to antagonise the 
r(*st of the world. 

India’s ‘‘Xkxt Sta<jk 
In view of all the oireiiinslanees, 
technical, agricultural and <'omniercial, what 
should be the policy for e<.*onoinir India at 
the present moment ? 

A. Neitlu'r America nor Japan nor 
Germany had liecm sc‘rking to approa(‘h India 
Avith an otVer of pr(‘ferenc(» of some sort in 
any scheme of e<*onomi<‘ worId-r(‘<'onstrin*- 
tion. India’s participation in tlie Iiritisli 
[ireferonc(‘ does not, however, imply any 
proliibilive (arrilT regarding non-Empire 
countries. We may <»xpcct, tlier(‘fore, maiidy 
a chang<? in the directions of India’s foreign 
trade. There are likely to be a slight dimi- 
nution in the pric(‘s of imports as well as 
some iner(*as(* in the volume of (vxports. It 
may b(» possible for Great Hritain to function 
as a re-(‘\port<‘r of Indian products to a 
much Larger extent than before. And India’s 
chances for competing with the colonies For 
British market and capital will tend to 
increase. 

At all tins is conducive to the promotion 
of our agriculture as well as the development 
of industrialization. Shrewd businessmen, 
whether tliey be interested in jute, coal, tea, 
hides or oil-seeds, will not fail to utilize 
these iKiw atliliations in India’s interest. 
Much will depend on tin* cxist(*nce of realistic 
sense in our economic statesmen .such as mv 
counsel them to ‘^^always do tlic duty that 
lies nearest thee” instead of being waylaid 
by the willow-th e-wisp of far-otV economic 
platitudes. The economics of planning will 


have to bid a cruel good-bye to the politics 
of sentimentalities anil sonon>us phra-^es and 
sp(*cializc prosaically in the strategy ot the 
‘biext stage” in regard to our rc<|nirem(‘nts in 
capital, “instruments of production,” as well 
as scientific and technical ecjnipnK'nt.'' 

( 'n-oi*ia:A rn)N with l*'oi{r,i<;N (Vm'itai. 

(J. llowfarisit possible to carry out 
this selieme of ecomimic. planning in Bengal 
on tin* stn'iitgh »»f Bengali (’apital 

A. lien* as in other items W(‘ must 
distinguish sharply what Bengali capital has 
aceomplish(‘d up till now and is likely to 
accomplish in the n(*ar future fnim what the 
Bengali people n(*eds in the interests ol its 
all-round and sjieedy economic elevation. 

Nc*ilher the “cottage banks” of Bengal 
known as tin; Loan ()t1i(‘es nor the Insurance 
Gompanies under Bengali management have 
been making a worse show during th(* period 
of depression since 102!) than the eorrc.spond- 
ing institutions of iinancially and technically 
advanced countries, including the L. S. A. 
Modern indnstri<*s on small si'ah* are being 
attem|)ted with success and proje<*tcd by 
onr countrymen along divers«* lines, matches, 
glas.s, soaps, radio, et<‘. t ’otton and jute 
mills are on the way to growing in number 
and importance. lOiigineering and chemical 
enterju’ises are likc*wise tending to become 
knoAvn more and mure as Bengali institutions. 
Sugar and paper mills in Bengali hands 
inav not remain realities for long. We are, 
besides, on the evt* perhaps of an era uf 
electrification in municipal juridictioris. 

'Pile record of Bengali linaiico is enconrag- 
iiig so far as it goes, and we may depend 
upon this ri'cord of what should bo described 

•Siirkar : ‘‘lOmpire Dcvelopmoiit and World 
I'Vonomy” fJintrnal of thr Brminl Xaftoottf 
nf Commit' f€, 1!I27a 
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jiH tho Kindergarten stage in modern 
capitalism as an (earnest for further progress. 
It is clear, however, that the dimensions of 
liengali enterprise are anything but consi- 
derable. It is within rather modest limits 
that Rengali finance may be expected as a 
rule to operate in the immediate future. 
Ihit in the interest of «|uic,k results, especially 
results ailceting large sections of tlui people 
we cannot aiVord to depend exclusively on 
unaided llengali bullion and brain. Even 
(JovernmcMit subsidies of one form or other 
are lik(*Iy to be too inadecjiiatc because* 
neither an* the public revenues very prosper- 
ous nor is the taxpaying capacity of the 
people cnnsid(!rable. Vor tluioretical <‘-oiisi- 
derations it is desirabb* to note, besides, 
that state socialism much as has become 
classical in (Jermany and is being prmdised 
with vengeance in Oreat Rritain is an integral 
part of tho Second Industrial Itevolution 
and is but a reHex of advanced capitalism. 
It is ineNplicably bound up with liigh national 
wealth and can then^fore hardly be attempted 
with any significance in /ones of poverty 
and in regions such as find themselves in 
the earli(*r stages of the First Industrial 
Revolution, wiien, as is well known l(tfssr\ 
fairv was the iiu'vitable doctrine in state 
craft and public finance. 

I^'or some long tinu* we shall have to 
cultivate active co-operation with foreign 
capital. I^verybody who brings capital and 
invests it in tho material and human resour- 
ces of llengal is a friend of the Bengali 


people. (Capital does not know any 
nationality. It ought to be a part of our 
statesmanship to attract financiers from far 
and near, ^Uritish, American, Japanese, and 
(!ven German, as well as, of course, Marwari> 
to our villages and towns. It should be 
possibles to higgle terms of financial co- 
operation between the llengalis and th<* 
foreigners to r<*asonable basis. 

'Phose of our countrymen who watch 
with jealous (*,yes the dividends and profits 
earned by the foreign capitalists and perhaps 
in largo doses if not wholly taken out of 
Ilengal ought not to ignore the fact that 
it is in and through the same process that 
llongali peasants arc being transformed into 
technically C(|uipped workingmen and women, 
and intelle(*tual classes of Bengal disciplined 
in th(» principles and |)ractice of modorri 
industry, commerce, insurance, banking, 
and business organization, although no doubt 
very often and mostly as im‘rc s(*coiid 
fiddles. Wc shoidd not fail b> realise*, 
further, that it is in this school of jiractical 
experience as mere hands and second fiddles 
that a large part of the huge industrial and 
capitalistic army can nltirnately be built up, 
/. c., men and women who during the next 
generation or so an* destin(*d to function as 
the pioneers of Bengali capitalism and 
industrial power. It is to be hoped that the 
budding capitalists and oeoiiomic theorists 
of Young Bengal will be able to rise to the 
new concept of |)atriotism as involved in all 
these considerations. 



The Growth and Development of the Indian 
Textile Industry 
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Many persons fail to take note of tin; 
fact that tin; Indian textile industry includes 
both the handlooni weavinjr industry and 
the cotton mills. Tli(*ir idea is that the 
(•otta«re industry is losing ground and has no 
prospects whatsoever against machine-iuade 
eiieaper goods. \ot only it was a very 
important industry in the days of old as we 
gather from the scattered records left by the 
foreign trav(3ll(;rs, it is still holding its own 
against in nil in era bio odds. Though hand- 
spinning of cotton is now almost extinguished, 
weaving still provides subsistence; to nearly 
six millions of people. Many agriculturists 
take to this industry during the slack season 
as a subsidiary occupation. It supplies 
nearly one-third of the recniireiiKMits of cloth 
of the country. Dm' to the Xon-cooperation 
movement this industry got a very good 
start. This industry now produces nearly 
I 100 million yards, of cloth every year. 

It is not a fact that the mill industry 
and the handloom industry arc antagonistic 
to each other, ratlicr they arc 
complementary. It is true that the weaver 
has no chance of competing with cheap mill 
productions, but he can hold his own in the 
case of goods which arc either too course or 
too refilled and artistic, and the demands 
for which are strictly local. The poorer 
people prefer the course cloth of the looms 
as it is more durable than that of the mill. 
The cotton mills cannot produce so many 


specialized types because the d(Mnaiids for 
th(;m is limited as well as seasonal. In tlu‘ 
ease of fim* goods the mills are at a disadvan- 
tage. 'PhiH we si-e iliat the amount of 
direct competition between the mills and 
the handlooms is very restricted. 

'rho handlooms provide an enormous 
market for mill-spun yarns, as it consumes 
nearly ‘100 million lbs. of yarn annually. It 
utilizes yarn which cannot be used by the 
mills themselves. Thus the cotton mills arc 
in a way very much interested in the dev(*- 
lopment of the handloom weaving. After 
the loss of the (Ihina market for yarns, Indian 
mills arc seeking for other markets, and the 
supply of yarn of liner counts to the hand- 
looms will snrelv prove prolitabJe. This 
industry has t;(*rtain other advantages, /’/■.. 
smallness of capital re<|uirod, cheapness 
of labour, mm-teelinical working, etc. which 
make it suitable for giving occupation to the 
poor village folk. Moreover, the poor teeming 
millions of agriculturists during the periods 
when they have no work in the Helds can be 
provided with some income if th(‘y lake to 
this industry. We in India are very i»oor 
and so every branch of profitable occupation 
must be exploited to give some additional 
incomi* to the people. 

Though it is such an important industry, 
it is a matter of great regret that neither the 
Government nor the influential people have 
taken any serious stops beyond showing 
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:i(‘:id(Mnic interest to improve its position 
bv giving vurioiis kinds of assistaiiee. Thei’(‘ 
is a groat soo|>c of improvemoiit on the 
toelinical as well as <'oiiimeroial side of this 
industry. And if it is taken up by th<* 
edueatod middle class youths — there is a 
great e.hanee for its revival, 'riie improve- 
ment in the tools, the use of electric power, 
can make the cost of prodiietir)u very low. 
Jiitroductinii of cooperative principle with 
regard to « apiltil, marketting of goods and 
purchase* of raw materials can render invalu- 
able assistance to the industry. If tin 
industry restricts its operation to its proper 
sphere /, r. the |)roduction of special types 
of cloth in»t produced by mills it has a very 
bright future. I>ut we must not overlook 
the difllculties which tin* handlooms have 
to face. The major part of the output is 
of a coui’M* kind and tin* taste of tlio con- 
sumer now IS for liner fabrics. And the 
cost of production is very high as compar(*d 
Aviih that of tlie mill. Hut both of th(‘m can 
be solved -the form(*r by (*diu*ation of public 
ta.-^te, the latter by the various teehnieal 
improvements. 

Till-: C’nTTdN Mil. I.: 

'file large >calc im acturing industry 
is of recent growth, riio cotton mills an 
the biggest maiiu fact u ring industry in India, 
absorbing the largest capital and mostly 
worked under Indian maiiagemeiit. At 
present tliere are *29.”) cotton mills in British 
India employing iibO.OOO men. The capital 
invested exceeds Rs. lU crores. Within a 
very short time the industry has developed 
and expanded eousiderably and is now in a 
very gwod position though it had to face 
keen foreign competition. 

The first cotton mill to .start work in 


India was the Bowrea Cotton Mills Limited, 
near (’alcutta with British capital. The lir.st 
Indian mill was in Bombay which was the 
result of the Par.see enterprise ; it began 
working in I So l. Sinee then many mills 
have been started all over India and inspite 
of foreign eom petition, trade depression and 
other s(‘tbacks the industry is progressing 
and expanding. 'J'he chief ceiitr<‘s of pro- 
duction are Bombay, AhnuMlabad, Broaeh, 
Sliolapur in Bombay Pr(*sidency ; Madras, 
Madura, Ck^iiuibatore in Madras ; Nagpur in 
th (Vntral Provinces, (,'ownpnr in the 
L[uit<*d Provinces and in tin iieigliljouring 
districts of (.^ileutta in Bengal. In Bombay 
tli(‘re are 20.S mills, while* the remaining 
mills arc distributed over many pn)vinc(*s 
and towns. The growth of the industry in 
Bombay is due to tin* abundance of capital 
and cr(*dit facilities, tin* facilities of 
transport, and the demand for yarn from 
('luiia which Bombay was very favourably 
situated to moot. But from l.«S7T onwards 
mills wore rapidly constrneled in tin* nd- 
country towns like Nagpur, Oawnpiir, etc. 
This distribution was due to the natural 
advantages, such a.s, vicinity of sources of 
raw materials, proximity to labour supply 
and nearness to big selling centres and this 
was made possibh* by the development of 
Railways. The recent tendency has been to 
j>iish into smallm* towns. 

'riio industry received a great impetus 
during the great war. The (iovcrimicnt ol 
India had to extend its patronage in oi*der to 
buy largo (|nantity of clothing jiiaterials for 
the army. Imports from Lancashire also 
shrank due to the shortage of shipping 
facilities coupled witli the preocenption of 
Lancashire mills with war materials. From 
this time onwards Indian mills began to 
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produce goods of tiiuu' counts. During 
the Will* Japan entered the Indian market 
with her luanufuctiired goods and began to 
compete seriously with Indian piecegoods 
and yarns. She captured the Chiues*^ yarn 
market and in conse(picncc Bombay was hard 
hit. 

Ill tlie early stages the inilLs produced 
course and plain cloth and tlie bulk of 
production was yarn of lower <!Ounts which 
was consumed by haudlooms in India and by 
the h"ar Est. The industry had to struggle 
hard against Laue^ashire compotitioii and it did 
not receive any protection from the (Jovern- 
nient. On the contrary, at the instigation 
of L:incashire many obstacles were put in 
the wav of its progress -and one of them 
was the Cotton Excise; duty. Japan’s com- 
petition in the Ear Ivastern market forced 
upon the Indian mills the m^cessitv of 
opening the; weaving s(‘ction and tlnw are 
now producing more cloth than yarn. The 
national movement has given a great stimulus 
to the industry. Apart from the course 
clolh which is largely woven by all the mills 
the weaving of the higher counts and of fancy 
^lesigns arc souk; of tin* special features of 
the recent tim(*s. Bleaching, dyeing, printing 
arc now included among the operations of 
many mills. The use of electricity has 
ellected great changes in the technhjuc of 
|)roduction. 

After the stimulus giv(;n by the war 
llierc was a boom in the cotton mill industry, 
'riic Bombay mills paid very high dividends. 
AftcT a period of six years tin; crash came. 
Meanwhile Japan began to compete seriously 
with the Indian goods. Another difticulty 
was the rise of the price of cotton. The 
difficulties were aggravated by fixing the 
rate of Indian exchange at Is. In 1*J2G 


a Textile TarilV Board was appointed to 
study the conditions of the cotton mills in 
India with a vi<*w to exainim* their claims 
as regards protection as demanded by the 
Bombay luilUowmTs. The lioard reviewed 
the situation and found that Japanese 
competition was due mon* to their efficient 
methods than to their falling exchanges, and 
that Indian mills were not very elHcientlv 
managed. 1'hey rccommcmh;d that cotton 
manufaetun^s other than yarn should be 
protected by tlie addition of I p. e. to the 
existing duty on all imports f*u* a period of 
three years. The other recomnn*nda(i()iis wen* 
regarding the free* (mtry of cotton mill 
machinery and the appoint im^nt of 'Frade 
(Commissioners in ditV(‘rcnt countries. The 
(JovtTnmont n‘jeeted tin; Board's r(*com- 
mendations for the imposition of protective 
duty — but after conferences and discussions 
tin; (.rovernment W(‘rc‘ prevailed upon by the 
millowiiers to reconsider their deeisi<m. A 
specilie duty of li/o annas per lb was imposed 
oil imported yarn unless the valm* exceeded 
Us. L-IJ in which cjise 5 |)er etmt fn! nihnruf 
duty was to be levied. But this duty was 
only ttmiporarv up to .'Jlst March, But 

due to tin; sevi*rit.y of Japanese eoFupelitiou 
the millowiiers opined that the prot.<‘etiou 
afforded was not sullicieiit and Mr. D. S. 
Hardy, Uolleetor of (Aistonis, ( ’aleutta, was 
appointed to n‘port on external eonpetition 
of piecegoods in l.!)2!». Mr. Hardy’s n'port 
eoulirmed the niillowuers’ allegations. ’Fhe 
report was discussed at a joint eouferenee 
and the duty was raised to 1 5 p. c. on all 
imports of cotton goods and a special protec- 
tive duty of 5 p, e. has been imposed on all 
iion-Bi’itish goods. 

Though due to the fall of prices of raw 
cotton, the cost of production has been 
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cheuponcd ; Jiiid due to tlu* iiicroiisod duties 
oil imports and due to tlie prefcrouoc shown 
to e.ouiitrv iiuide j^oods, the mills are having 
a good tiiiie^ the ex|>ausion of industry is not 
proportiouni lo the normal (‘onsiimptions. 
And this eaii to attributed to three factors ; — 

(1) lack of purchasing power of the people 

(2) Japanese eoiupc'tition (J) inertlcieiicv of 
the Indian mills. About the last two factors 
we will see mon* presently. 'Flic lollowing 
ligurcs will show the position of the Indian 
mills : 
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d(*clined. Cevloii and Straits Settleiiumts are 
the important purchasers. Ceylon bought IN 
million yards in , as compared with 

million yards in tlie preceding year. Fersian 
trade has also dc'clincd owing to the growing 
competition from foreign countru's. 

ImUA AM) Jai’ax -A (.'oMeAlIISON 

We would like to eiu|uire into the condi- 
tions of cotton industry in Japan and to 
compare them with those of India, before 
making suggestions for improvements. It is 
gimerally thought that Japan is taking 
advantage of unfair means but this is far 
from truth. 'Fhc real fact is that the Japanese 
industry is very efticiently organized and 
managed as will be evident from the report 


on the Cotton Industry of Japan and China 
(1930) by Mr. Arno Fearse, the General 
Secretary of Master Cotton Spinners' Associa- 
tion^ Manchester. 

'.Fhe Japanese millowners spend a great 
deal on welfare work for the bemdit of the 
operatives -and thus they secure a better 
(‘ontrol of their work people and better 
efticiency of the operatives. As the labour 
is not unionized and as the Japanese people 
are always conscious of their national pride 
there an* practiiailly no trade disputes and 
deadlocks affecting the productions. Friinary 
(‘ducation is compulsory in Japan and they 
are naturally dexterous and nimble^ and as 
such the labour is very elficient. 'Fhe wages 
are also higher than in India. All operative's 
are prudent saving something from their 
wages and do not spend improvidently like 
their Indian brethren, l^heir physiipn* is 
very strong. Swedish drill has Ix'on intio- 
duced in the mills as a common ])astinu‘. 
Many mills have undertaken scientilie feeding. 
Welfare work has be(*n inaiigiiarated in 
Japan in such a scale as has not becai 
attempted in any other country. (Mean and 
spacious houses, sanitary arrangements, free 
entertainments and sports, hospital arrange- 
ments and lastly high wages all go to act as 
an incentive to better work. 

The conditions of industrial labour in 
India is very bad. Labourers ari^ not only 
ignorant and illiterate, they are steeped in 
superstitious usages. Fhysically, too, they 
are not very strong. They do not get any 
education and are indolent by nature having 
no ambition. 'Fhey arc easily misled by 
unscrupulous self-styled labour leaders to fre- 
(pient strikes causing loss to themselves as well 
as to the industry. The wages they get arc* 
10 to 15 p. c, less than in Japan, but their 
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output being smaller, labour cost ultimately 
ifl higher in India. Not only the labourers 
lmv(* frail physiqjue, they suIIVt from many 
disease's due to insanitary eonditions of 
living and unsound feeding. There is praeti- 
eally no welfare work, the Oovernment also 
is not alive* to the situation. The millowiiers 
have not appre*ciatcd that the problem of 
removing ignoran(‘.e of tlie operatives and of 
making tliem more eflieienl workers are* 
necessary for th(*ir own self-interest. Kor the* 
insufficieney of the labourers the millowiiers 
to a great <*xtent are responsible. Thev 
should le*arn from Japan the utility of genuine 
welfare work. 

'Phe working in the mills in Japan is 
more p(*rfoct than in India. Pnne*tualitv is 
ingraiiu'd in the* operatives. 'Fhere arc proper 
intervals for food aiul rest. In India lack 
of discipline is to be found in almost all the* 
juills. (^ontinual in-going and out-going for 
food and rest affects the* working. The habit 
of absenting for days and months toge»ther 
make them iiiefliieient. In the working of 
the* mills Japan enjoys a double advantage 
by tin* two shifts system, NI /2 hours (?ach 
(morning and evening). Dv this system not 
only the earning power of the iiiachine*ry is 
liuTC'ased, but the maediincry can be renewed 
at shorter intervals. In .lapaii by the time 
a machine is worn out, it becomes obsole*te ; 
whilst ill Inelia the same mae3hine may b(*come 
f>bsoletc but it has many more years of life, 
‘s in India the majority of the mills have 
me shift of ton hours a day. Only in about a 
lozen of them there is the double shift system. 

About the organization of the mills and 
heir management many things can be learnt 
countries like England. Japanese Spinners 
Association of six-eight companies control over 
*0 p. c. of the total yarn production. There 
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are four mill combines controlling liO p. <•. 
of the whole industry. Each combine has 
specialists for every department resident 
ill the mills. Then we have three very large 
eottoii buying linns which also undertake 
the s<*Hing of maiiufaidiired articles at a 
very low rati* of prolit. 1'hese firms have 
world-wide organizations. India has manv 
advantage^, -more particularly with regard to 
buying raw eotton -if sneh an organization 
is brought into existence for the purchase 
of raw cotton -ntiinately the products can 
bo sold at eheapor prices. The managing 
agency system is to be found in India alone. 
These* ag(*n(*ies are there ]n-imarily to linanee 
tin* mills blit as they have many other kinds 
of business, tln'ir supervision is not ellieiently 
done. Tin* system gives spi'cial opportunities 
for exploitation and even fraud. Moreover, 
tlu'se agencies an* more ofter not tecimicallv 
(puilifiiKl to manage the mills. 

Japan is abreast of the times as well in 
matters of techirLe.al improveinciits. Whereas 
in onr country v(*ry few mills keep thems(*lves 
ac(|nainted with new iniprov(*menls. 'Pin* 
difficulties of getting really (jiialiHed and 
eompeteiit iin*n are very great in India. 
Thos(‘ who run the mills liave neither theori- 
tical kiiowl(*dg(* nor ;iny broad outlook. 
What they have learnt is tlirough experience. 
But experience is not always a safe guide in 
modern times when new complexity is 
<*mergiiig evmw hour. .\s they lack imagina- 
tion and as they are conservative they cannot 
survive the increasing foreign eompetitioii. 
They are back numbers a bettor set is 
reijuired. Then the so-callcd foreign ijualified 
men get only laboratory training which do not 
stand tiicm in good stead in eomincreial 
production. They are not given the facilities 
to learn the techiii((iic which is kept strictly 
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socrot. And ovoii if tlic*y possess sucdi a 
kiiowlodj^e they not My)ply thorn to Indian 
oonditions, until they jyain in oxpcrienoo. 
'Pho l)ost way would Ik* to train up approntic(?s 
in the mills for some iiiiK* and then send the 
host of tlioni ahroad with instructions to 
l(»arn tho dilVonmt aspoots of tlio business. 

Most of tho Indiaii mills aro linanoially 
woal\. 'Phoy have no rosorvo fund. Ilu^o 
profits mad<‘ <lurinj]; tin* boom period have 
been distributed as dividends. 'Pho unhealthy 
specMilations in th<* purehase of raw <*otton 
and of the mill shares are als») responsibh* 
for the bad plij[»;ht of the mills. Whereas in 
•lapan the iinaueiai position of the mills is 
v<*ry strong. The* protits an* distributed 
with discretion. 'Phere is no hedirinpj eon- 
tiaet. Earnrc* (juantities of cotton are 
purehas(‘d, and if tin* price drops further 
another lot is pureliased and tlie price is 
then averaged. 

'Pnk FiTi'ifK 

'Plu* Indian textile 'ParilV Roard’s report 
points out that the iiieHicieiiey of tho Indian 
mills is due to many causes and it proposes 
many steps to be taken. So far as the 
purchase of raw materials and marketing 
of mannfaetiired goods an* c.on(;ernc*d the 
mills should combine and co-operate. But 
we think this does not go far enough. In 
order to kec'.p pace with tin* changes in the 
industrial teaehniijue the niillownors should 
make provision for industrial re.search work 
and market research. Statistics should be 
collected with regard to production and 
consumption, (■ompetitive products are to 
be tested and analysed in order to make 
cost studies. What is wanted is leadership 
with imagination and wide outlook. The 
methods of sale arc also defective — they 


are done by commission agents who lisive 
very little touch with the consumers — their 
aim i.s to reap profits and not: to push sales. 
Closer touch is necessary between tho mills 
and the (;onsumer.s in order that production 
may follow the changing habits and tastes 
(»f the customers. 'Phis advice has been 
acted upto by many mills now whicli have 
opened cut their own selling departments. 
But further improvement in this line is 
necessary. Investigations as to |)ot(*ntial 
markets should be carried nn and new 
<*hann(‘is of approach to the consnni<*rs must 
be devised. New wauls art^ to bo created 
by forcing new designs and patterns on the 
public, by cheapening prices. Here we may 
note lhat there is a gr(*at market in Bersia, 
Ira<|, Syria, lOast African (Joast and South 
.Vfrica as has be(‘n n'portcd by tin* Trade 
mi.'-sioii (1027) appoint(‘d by the tjovermnent 
of India. 'Potal imports to these* countries 
amount to 1 1 00 million yards, India’s share 
is luily 1 10 million yards. The Report points 
out that Indian goods fall short of the 
standard set by the European countries and 
hence they aro being gradually ousted. The 
Indian manufacturers an* not fully alive to 
tin* selling side of tin* business- th(*y are 
interested with production. 

Noyce Report points out that efliicieiicy 
of labour .should be iiic,rcased by education, 
by wclfani work, by high wages in a word, 
by making the condition of work better and 
more humanized. 

Under the Ottawa Agreement of 111)12 to 
which India is a party, India is to give 
10 p. c. prefercmcc to British and Empire 
goods over foreign goods. This means so 
far as cotton good.s are concerned elimina- 
tion of Japanese and Italian competition. 
The recent figures of Japanese imports show 
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a marked fall. But we have seen that 
Japaiieso coiiihination and organizatiou is 
very strong and efficient and we ciiiiiiot 
predict with anj d(?finiteness what will be 
the results of the new tariff. But it will be 
a great pity if India with abundance of raw 
cotton and such a big market for cloth fails to 
develop the cotton industry. All the cotton 
grown in India is not consumed by the mills, 
one half is exported raw. 

In bringing this article to a close I 
would like to revic^w the position and pros- 
pects of Be.ngal mills, lieiigal is the (4iief 
centre of tUntti trade — but it is a pity that 
Bengal cannot supply the needs, though 
the number of mills are growing day by day. 
Bengal has c,(udain advantages -coal as the 
source of power can be had easily- then 
there is the market, (lose touch with the 
market is possible. The humid climate 
is also favourabhi for the industry. But 


there arc certain drawbacks as well. The 
first difficulty is regarding capital. Most 
of the Bengal mills barring a few are not 
in a position to work due to their inability 
to raise the share capital. Some of them 
appear only in Register. The Bengalis being 
generally less well oil* than tin* Guzraties, th(‘ 
Parsecs and the Bhatias, it is difficult to get 
capital. The next difficulty is due to scarcity 
of labour. Bengali workmen an* not physi- 
cally competent to undergo strenuous work 
as obtains in the mills. The mills generally 
have to rojTuit operatives frmn Biliar and 
Orissa and Madras. Better conditions of 
work and high wag(*s may induce them. 
Lastly, business training and tradition are 
Wanting in Bengal. The literary l)ias of 
of education coupled with love of ease and 
abhorrence of manual work make it difficult 
for them to lake to industrial ventures. 


The Investment Controversy 

Wise, Unwise and Otherwise 


Bv TL 

I did not want this siibjoct for an article. 
When the Editor suggested it to iik', .1 told 
him of iny peculiar diflicultiea in dc^'iling with 
a subject which has practically degenerated 
into a controversy at the instance of men 
whose opinions are entitled to respect. He, 
however, explained that a sense of rc'sponsi- 
bility is often a restraint on healthy outlook, 
and those who have the burden of in vest- 
ments on their shoulders are liable to have a 
predilection in favour of their own policy 
and principles. As I have nothing to do 
with investinents, he would like me to put 
in some observations, not necessarily sound 
and corr(?ct, but candid and unbiassed. This 
understanding has disarmed my objections. 

Many people have written much about 
investnicnts, one contradicting the other, 
another contradicting both and yet another 
presenting a view winch was never known 
or heard of before. The result is a general 
confusion in the popular mind. The student 
who has carefully read all the glowing peans 
of wisdom scattered over the pages of 
obliging journals and newspapers, finds 
himself in the position of Buridan^s ass of 
whom it is said that the poor animal ^starved 
between two bundles of hay because he 
could not decide which bundle to turn to 
first.^ If it happens to the lot of any man 
to decide from Press contributions about the 
right kind of investments for a life office, he 
will never make a decision. Below are given 
some of tlie contradictory opinions which 
confront the prospective investor : 


C. SEN 

1. ^^Safest investment is that where the 
interest never defaults.” 

"I have come across cases where regular 
paymemt of interest was only the prelude to 
decamping with the capital.” 

2 . ‘insurance companies should keep 
away from investments in Mortgages, Shares 
of limited companies and loans of personal 
security.” 

^^It is <|uite safe to lend money on the joint 
personal security of mon» than one business- 
man of good repute.” 

3. ^Vompanies that invest all or the 
major portion of their funds in Oovernrneiit 
securities are in a better position than 
compsiiiies that invest in shanks.” 

"Government Securities offer no special 
attraction . . , They simply represent invest- 
ments involving minimum of trouble and 
therefore minimum interest return.” 

4. "Instead of loss taking place on 
account of the depreciation of the value of 
Market Securities, the insurance companies 
stand to gain effectively on account of it.” 

"It is certainly not safe to buy Govern- 
ment paper in a high Market and sell them 
in a low Market, for that will invariably 
entail loss of capital.” 

h>om the above extracts it will be seen 
that the prevailing confusion is the consc- 
<picnce of an absence of agreement to differ. 
If we want to accept the dictum of Mr. S. L. 
Roy, M.A., that "the safest investment is that 
where interest never defaults,” we must 
ignore the salient words of caution from an 
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experienced authority that he has known 
cases (not one) where "the regular payment 
of interest was only the prelude to decamping 
with the capital.’^ There is no point of 
accord. The opinions do not merely differ. 
They arc conflicting and seem to admit of 
no compromise. It would appear that there 
is hardly any scope for tolerating, much 
less for understanding, thc^ dilTcnmce in points 
of view. The ordinary man who had the 
extraordinary desire of learning about invest- 
ments is perplexed, pc^rhaps bewildered. 
Knowledge is elusive and the paths of journals 
lead but to confusion ! 

J believe that so far as investments of 
life funds arc concerned, it is dangerous to 
express oiies<'lf in the superlative degree 
or in ultimate terms. When, for instance, 
Mr. S. I^. Roy, m. a., wrote that “invcstimmts 
in Government Securities arc safest and 
best,^’ he prea<dicd a sermon which was at 
once fair and false. Let us consider the 
respective positions of two life offices 
A and B. 


Hasis of Valuation 11)20 Coini)any A Company 1? 

Mortality Table Ohio with Onio with 

5 years b years 

rating; up rating up 

p. e. of ]iremiiinis rcservtHl • 21 (521 * 20 (11.5) 

Hate of interest assumed t b p.e. 1 4.5 p.c. 

(4.2 p. c,) (5.7 p. c.) 

Hesult of Valuation Defunt »Sur])Ius 

1931 figures Hs. 7(),000 Hs. 3,50,000 

Rate of interest carnetl 4.2 p.e. 5.9 p. e. 

Expense ratio to 

renewals 33 p. c, 8.01 p. c. 

Increase of new bii8i< 

ness over 1929 biisiiiess —57 p. e, +75 p. e. 
The major portion of the investments of 
both these offices is in Government Securities. 


• The figures in brackets represent the percentages 
i>f premiums actually absorbed in expenses. 

t The figures in brackets represent the actual 
of interest earned. 


But the position of company B is far better 
than that of company A. The expense ratio 
of the former is well witliin the margin 
provided tor in the valuation, and the rate 
of interest earned is higluT than the assumed 
rate. Already th(»rc lias been a big surplus 
and the expecitatiou of still better results 
at the next valuation is amply justified. 
Little fault can, therefore, be found with the 
Dkectors of this company for investing the 
bulk of their funds in Government Securities. 



U. N. Sun 


The same considerations, however, donot 
apply to company A. For them the valua- 
tion has been made on a very weak basis. 
The expense ratio is higher than the percen- 
tage reserved tor expenses, and the interest 
yield is lower than the assumed rate. The 
valuation result was a deficit of Rs. 76,000. 
New business has considerably decreased 
during 1930 and 1931. Plainly the company 
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is hoadinpf for :i crisis. How will they im- 
prove the positioti ? The chance of any 
siirpluH cinerjifiiig cither from expenses or 
interest is very little. They must therefore 
cut down expenses in one liand and raise 
the interest income In tlu' other. The com- 
paratively low rat(‘ of interest earned by 
them is due to tin* fact that Government 
Securities were purchased at a hi^h market. 
I would advise them to sc'll of Government 
sccnriti<‘s as far as practicable and reinvest 
the amount thus released at S or II per cent, 
interest. I would even j^o a step further 
and advise tluMii to invest some moiievs by 
way of loan on ])orsonal security at 1- or 
15 per cent. There are many needy men 
iiK'Iudin^ myself who will readily furnish 
unimpea(5hablc security. For all I know, 
the Secretary of the company may perhaps 
recpiiro a lump sum advance for house build- 
ing. Here is a chance for the company to 
invest money at .12 per cent per annum 
instead of the usual 4 or 5 per cent. What- 
ever risk there may be in such investmcmis 
must be cheerfully taken in order to sav(J 
the eompany from a graver ris^k. I hop(^ 
this illustration will make it perfectly clear 
that one and the same principle of inve.st- 
ments cannot apply to two offices under 
uncipial (‘onditions. 

Thos(‘ who have interested themselves 
in tliis controversy, seem to have forgotten 
altogether that there cannot be any abstract 
primdple of investm(*nt for companies which 
have varying principles of business. The 
scientilio principle on which the business 
of life insurance is based, is itself capable 
of considerable extension. For instance, the 
premium rates of life offices arc drawn up 
according to certain fixed priniplcs but ml 
exactly on fjh^ m^ne basifi. Mortality, interest 


and loading for expenses arc the three factors 
Avhu;h are taken into account in calculating 
premiums. The difference in the premium 
rates of dillerent offices arises from these 
three factors. The following Tabhi shows 
the Hvt animal premiums of the American 
Tabh^ at ‘1 per cent and .‘J12 per cent interest : 

.4 p. c. basis p. c. basis 


Ordinary life 

$ 21.0s 

.«! 10.01 

1 0-Pay iiHUit life 

4 0.7.3 

44.78 

20- Payment life 

20.S0 

27.10 

10- Endowment 

S9.30 

87.02 

20-EiuIowinent 

tl.07 

10.12 


Now let us (‘ousidcr the position of two 
ofTuM's A and H where the premium rates 
hav'c b(?(‘ii drawn up on the basis of -1 p.c. and 
3*2 ]).c. interest yield respectively. If (‘.ompany 
A earn 3 per cent, on its funds, it is sufficient 
to fulfil the contracts, whereas for company 
B a minimum interest of d's per cent 
is necessary (for the sake of 
simplicity, I am ignoring the margin 
necessary for fluctuations and profits). It will, 
therefore, be foolish for anyone to suggest 
that both these offices should invest th(*ir 
funds at the sanies rate of interest. Even 
if both the companies earn interest at 4*2 p. e. 
the position of company A will be better 
than of company B, other things being equal. 

Then again, there is the ipiestion of 
expenses. If both the companies incritioiiod 
above havi* tlu! same loading for expenses 
but ill actual practice, company A spends 
more than com|>any B, the former may stili 
eoiitimie to be as strong as the latter on 
account of a correspondingly higher income 
from investments. 

It has been suggested that the company 
which cannot earn a good rate of interest 
will ^^find it imposible to declare good bonu!- 
and therefore impossible to make good 
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progress”. I'liis is not wholly true. An 
insurance office allocates bonus out of its 
valuation surplus which may arise from 
mortality, or interest or loading for expenses 
or from any two or all of them. Thus the 
insiiran(;e office which has practically no 
margin of profits from int(irest, may have V(Ty 
favourable mortality experience and good 
expense ratio which will result in valuation 
surplus in spite of the defect in interest 
yield. 

On the whole, it must be definitely 
understood that the investments of a life 
office cannot be considered irr(*speclive of 
certain factors which are vital. The position 
of the company, its prcrniiiin rates, <'xpenses, 
mortality experien<*.c arc the main factors 
which must govern its investment policy. 
If we, are disposed to force on the insurance 
offices, one and the same policy of invest- 
ments, we must ask them to follow tin* same 
policy of business in the first instance, other- 
wise the pleasurable occupation of educating 
public opinion will lose its charm. 

A rec(*nt writer has characterised inv(*st- 
ments in mortgages and shares as unsound 
from which insurance offices “should keep 
away.” I do not agree with him, I\*rhaps it 
is more than that. 1 find I have a whoh^some 
contempt for such unwholesome advice. I 
do not, howcvcT propose to refer him to any 
dubious authority. In the (\ i. K. Examina- 
tion for Eellowship 11)32, the following 
<picstions were set : - 

1. {a) What would you regard as the 
principal points to be borne in mind in 
granting loans on Mortgage ? 

(h) Name four classes of property on 
which mortgages should be usually avoided 
and give your reasons. 

2. What consideration would influence 


you in determining the attractiveness or 
otherwise of the following classes of Stock 
Exchange secjirities : 

(r/) nebenturcs (h) Prefenuuie Shares 
(r) Ordinary shares 

Solutions to the above cpiestions prepared 
by the School of Insurance, London and 
Glasgow, are, giv<‘n below : 

1. (^/) The principal points to be borne 
in mind an; : 

(i) 'riie seenrity (as distinct from personal 
covenant) must be b(*yond suspicion. 

(ii) The title must be good, and snrvcyor^s 
report if any, favourable*. 

(iii) The period of the loan and aiTange- 
ments tor redemption. Loans on rates are 
usually repayable by instalnumt of capital 
and interest, aTid provision must be made 
to replace the eapital. Other prvisioii may 
be made by sinking fund or life insurance. 

(iv) The rate of interest must bo 

attraetive. 

(v) Possibility of business for the insu- 
rance departments. 

(vi) The sonree from which the mortgage 
is ollorcd. 

(B) Among others, these* 1 classes of 
property are unsuitable for loans on 
mortgage : 

(i) Leasehold pro|)ertv which is likely to 
deteriorate. 

(ii) Property in the ('onrse* of building. 

(iii) Pr()p(*rtv not adaptable for other 
purpose's in the event of sale*, c. //., a school 
or specially built factory premises. 

(iv) Property in bad repair. 

2. The principle involved is security 
first. The types of investmoi»t best suited 
to a life, office or fin* officer depends on whether 
or not they may have to be realised at 
short notice. Each of the three classes of 
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security should bn commented upon j)articu- 
larly as to the amount of capital and prior 
charges. The main considerations to be 
kept in view apj)ly here as well. 

The solutions (pioted above cover the 
whole rang(* of controversy about investments 
in mortgage's and shares. It will be seen 
that such inv(*stments do exist and to the 
extent of providing a subject of examination 
for fellowship. I can understand Mr. S. L. 
Roy giving a summary answer that insurance 
oflices should not, under any eircumstaiices, 
invest their funds in mortgages and shares 
but I cannot contemplate the measure of 
suceess he will attain. 

In case it is sugg<‘sted that tin* theoretical 
solutions giv(*n above arc not followed in 
practice I think I <*an profitably cite the 
ease of African Life Soci(*ty Ltd. which is 
considered ^^as a virile exponemt of the best 
in life insurance.’' The total funds of this 
ollice exceed L (i,0l>0,00() and out of this 
its inv(‘stni(»nts in mortgages amount to 
A .‘JyS.'HhOOO or about (i.‘l p<'r cent. The 
investiiK'iits in (loverumcfit Securities amount 


to t (15,700 or about 1.06 per cent The 
following extract from the Chairman’s speech 
at the Annual General Meeting 1932 is 
interesting : 

"... I refer to the security upon which 
the investment value rests. This does not 
dcp(md on any particular or individual item 
of investment but upon the entire assets 
of the company issuing it— in our case the 
entire assets of the Society whose funds 
exceed t 6,000,000. In fact so direrse are 
llfti iiurslmnfts uf a life oljirr^ one can claim 
with safety that in the final analysis it is 
the credit and stability of the country which 
stands at the back of it. Furtluu’ than this, 
we need not look, for the credit and stability 
of South African continues to be held in 
universal esteem. ’ 

Here is the Chairman of a big insuranc/C 
ollice speaking of diverse investments of a 
life ollice, sinking its funds in mortgages and 
actually claiming that it is the credit and 
stability of a country which stands at the 
back of its insurance offices. Alas for 
Government Securities !! 



The Sickle and the Hammer 

(A Study in the Problems of Modern Indian Economic Organisation) 
By KARlJiVA KIJMAK NAXDI, r.a. 


When Mr. Editor did rno tho honour of 
inviting me to write for his pap(»r, I had 
the sensation of being hit on the head witli 
a spanner. I arn afraid I am still suffering 
from the concussion of this unwonted honour, 
and I do not offer any a])ologies for the 
clioiee of my subject. I would rather refuse 
if I could, — but Mr. Editor commands, and 
I am at his service. I take np the subject 
that occurs to me at this moment and deal 
with it SIS bent »n I esin. 

For the purposes of my study I would 
begin from the point when tin so-eallcd 
industrialisation of India first started with 
the introduction of the Hail ways under the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Dalhousie. From then 
onwards a steady, though somewhat slow, 
progress has nijirkcd the development of 
Indians commercial rc'sources. When th(^ 
East India (kmipany first started their 
operations in this country, England had not 
yet then passed through that transformation 
which has been known in history und(?r tlr 
name of the Industrial Revolution, and the 
produces of the Indian artisans held a vor> 
highly respectable international demand. 
At that stage India was both in agricultural 
and a manufacturing sub-continent. In 
fact agricultural India had never been purely 
agrarian, even as manufacturing India has 
never been purely manufacturing. The fundji- 
mental difference between the economic 
organisation of this country from that of the 
contemporaneous guilds of midiaeval Europe 
lies in the multiplicity of occupations indulged 


in by the average number of the Indian 
productive community, whih* the European 
artisan forimal a class apart from the agrarian 
cultivator. In fact, remnants of this type 
of onr economic organisation can still b(» 
found in most parts of tin? Ilcngal villages 
whore the mdtivator gfmrrally pTu's alongside 
of his main trade; such other productive 
enterprises as weaving, (;arpentry, tisli- 
mongering, etc., as tin; ease may be. 'Phis 
was perhaps in(‘vitablc as th(? Indian culivator 
would otherwise have to remain absolutely 
idle between e,rops during nearly half the 
year and it is only natural that th(‘y should 
occupy there idle hours by some productive 
effort of this kind. At the time therefore 
when the East India (\)mpany first started 
their shops in this coimtry, ostensibly as 
peaceful traders, Iiuliari inaniifaetures enjoyed 
a very keen demand from the countries of 
the west. In the Periplus it is mentioned 
that ICgyptian mummies dating as far back 
as <>()() n. r. were found wrapped in Indian 
muslin of the finest (pialitv. We also find 
the Elder Pliny complaining in the Roman 
Senate that vast sums of money were annually 
consumed in their trade in articles of luxury 
and fancy with India. There is evidence, 
says Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya in his 
Minute of Dissent to the Report of the Indian 
Industrial ('ommission (IfiKi-lS) that Indian 
steel of the finest (juality was used by the 
Feudal Aristocracy in Europe during their 
crusading expeditions. Corning down to 
the eve of the present industrial era ve 
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find Iiidisiii inuKliti oF the iinest (jiudity 
providing tlio fashionable trossi^aii of the 
aristocratic ladies of l^'raiicc and England. 
Indeed Indian steel and other materials of 
ordinary necessity to the very highly artistic 
perfection of her silk and linen fabrics which 
went to make the fashionable underclothing 
of the ladies of the French and British 
courts, were all prized by the westerners, 
which thc^y bought from the Arabic middle- 
man who used to supply the trade-link 
between India and West. When the East India 
(\)inpany caiiK; to this country, it was with 
a view to appropriating to themselves the 
profits of the middleman by eliminating the 
the Arabic trader from the tluui Indo- 
European trade organisation. 

With the changes conse<|iient upon the 
Industrial Revolution in England, however, 
this position also shifted considerably. Due 
to the reorganisation of British trade under 
the new Industrial regime India had, for 
the sake of British manufacturing interests, 
to gradually abrogate her own manufacturing 
activitic»s and degenerate into a purely agri- 
cultural continent. This ha<l to be done, as 
India was to have been the market for 
the huge amount of manufa<?tures turned 
out by th(» new British factories on the one 
hand, and on the other she was also to 
have to supply the raw materials for the 
feeding of thosc^ factories which England 
herself could not raise. In fact the Indian 
continent become a huge dependency to our 
British mast<‘rs whose every ounce of energy 
was to have been concentrated in the raising 
of the raw materials for the British factories, 
to be re-exported after being transformed 
into liiiished commodities for their cosumption 
in India and elsewhere. The value of India 
was then gauged to our masters by the 


amount of raw materials she could raise and 
the amount of British manufactures she 
could consume. 

It was therefore why our masters always 
systematically opposed every move that 
was calculated to shift India from the 
position assigned to her in the economic 
scheme of the British Empire. Indeed there 
is no justiiication for Mr. Pillai to suggest that 
it was due to the benevolent inlhicnce of our 
British roasters, and the security ollcrod by 
their strong Gov^ernment, that India resumed 
the work of her industrial self-d('velopment 
from the state of incipient disorganisation 
to which Indian commerce and industry 
were imwitably consigned during the break 
up of the Moghul Ernpirc.* There is abun- 
dant testimony that the Directors of the 
East India Company systematically opposc^l 
every attempt to bring India back to her 
original stage of industrial prospeiity. In 
their letter to Bengal in 1 7S1) the Dinu'.tors 
of the lOast India Company proposed that 
the every endeavour should be made to 
dissuade tin; Indian artisans from the 
production of linish(*d silk, and that the 
])roduction of raw silk should be encouraged, 
and also that the silk-wind('rs should be 
prohibited from working in their own 
homes and be forced to work in the 
Company's factories. 

But the introduction of the Railways, 
which was admittedly done with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of this position of 
affairs was the one fatal blander which 
re-kindled Indians industrial ambitions and 
finally enabled her to realise this ambition 
to a certain extent. Though primarily yet 
jin agricultural country with more than 

* Eronumic Comliiiom in India by Padmanabha 
Pillai. 
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eighty per cent of her population directly 
dependent upon the soil for the source of 
their existence, India’s indn sties (ilieliiding 
the Railways) employ to-day • a total 
labour force of nearly 1,500,000.* 

II 

With the opening of the new economic 
era with the Industrial Revolution, a complete 
change came about in the economic organisa- 
tion of the community. During the pre- 
industrial era the economic organisation of 
Europe was not such as to create rigidly 
defined classes with a delinite conflict of 
interests. The journeyman could then with 
a little accumulation of experience and skill 
pass on to the position of the master, and 
the master in his turn to that of the 
(Capitalist Merchant ITndertaki'r with a little 
accumulation of skill and capital. With the 
inauguration of the factories, however, the 
position complet<‘ly changed. With the 
intensely fragmented division of labour 
consequent upon the evolution of the 
machineries, skill became absolutely valueless 
and more capital became necessary than the 
master could ever reasonably hope to get 
tog(jther. From out of this position grew 
up a part of the almost mechanical e(|uipment 
of the factories composed of humanity in 
the flesh and blood whieli is known by the 
very sigriiflcaiit expression “l-iabour.” Just 
as the mechanical e(|uipnient of the factory 
could never hope to go ever so slightly 
beyond their assigned position in the schemtj 
of things, even so the labourers became, 
under the new arrangement, condemned to 
live and die as labourers, without th<^ 
slenderest possibility of «^vcr rising above. 

* lieport- of the Iluyul Commiftsioii on Labour in 

India. 


From this dependent position of labour 
naturally grew up exploitations of tlujir 
reasonable interests and legitimate dues, and 
it was with a view to protecting its(*lf from 
such overt exploitation that labour lirst 
orgaiiis(!d itself. Hut in this organisation 
labour found not merely an instrument to 
effectively protect itself from the caprie<*s of 
the employer, but ev(m saw the niirag«* of 
a possible future labour-zv/y with its employer 
in just the position occupied by itself now. 
From this gradually grew up the eonlliet 
which is still raging on with nnabated fury 
practically throughout more than half the 
modern world. Now the employer siiecess- 
fiilly puts down a rebellion, now labour gains 
a few points and althougli the employer still 
holds the trump in his hand in this unequal 
fight, it is difficult to foretell how it will end, 
or if it will ever end at all. In the mean- 
while, however, this conflict is marked with 
an almost incalcuhibh^ waste to the human 
society all the world over. 

It has already been stated that India 
employs at the present moment a labour 
force of approximately 1,500,000. Hut the 
most peculiar feature of labour supply in 
this country is as is well-known, that iiearlv 
90 percent of this 1,500,000 have very definite 
and intimate interest in the land they mostly 
own, and arc not purely dopoiubrnt on 
employment in the factories or the Railways 
for a means of sustenance. This considerably 
confused the issue so far as the position of 
labour is concerned in the economic tirganisa- 
tioii of our country. This interest in land 
divides the attention of the wage-earner in 
the factories betwf^en his wage-earning 
employment and his own iiidepoiulrMit 
occupation as a cultivjitor. The result is 
that though there is a considerable diflieulty 
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in kocpiiitr up tlio liibniir supply in tlu' 
factories at tho rcMpiinul lovol on the one 
hand and a deiinite impedinient to both 
industi'ial and agricultural eflicioncy on the 
othci*, then* has not grown up a class in this 
country wholly dependent on factory oniploy- 
nient and lienc(* solely siibj(*(!t to the 
capricious whims of the employer. 1'hat is 
to say, that although as factory wage-earners 
th(*y are to a certain extent subject to fh*‘ 
exploitations of the employers, they are 
iH'vertholess free men as cultivators. The 
sense of conllict and mutual ex|)loitation has 
not therefore so keenly developed in this 
country between the manual worker and his 
niastey as it has done in the Occident. 
Connection with land provides in this country 
just the support and tli(‘ insurance that the 
western labourer lacks, and this insurance 
has so far proved a fairly cogent argument 
against the d(‘velopment of that overt 
(exploitation which has been the root (fjiuse 
of the class conllict that has devolop(‘d under 
the fascinating name, “Labour Problem.” 
Jk*sidcs, in regard to their .agricultural 
pursuits, the Indian labourers hav(*, how<?V(*r 
remote', soiin* chances of rising bc'yond their 
present station in life, and that naturally 
reconciles oneself to whatever exploitation 
there may be in the Indian atmosphere. 
And th(* talk of Labour Problems arc 
probh'ins that lie just now in the imagination 
of rank ulealists or are bolsten'd up by the 
more clever and sclf-sec'king diplomat. 

Hut that is no reason why we should turn 
a blind eye to the r(»al problems of our 
country's industrial and agricultural future, 
whicli, what(^ver th(*y may b(', are neverthe- 
less of very serious proportions and nature. 
Prom the forc'going analysis it will be evident 
that a tragedy besets the life of both the Indian 


cultivator and the Indian industrial worker, 
the tragedy of a mixture of incom])atibles. 
Jn fact* tin* whole system of the e(',onomic 
and commercial organisation of our country 
is threatcn(;d with this tragedy. On the 
more or l(*ss m(;dia(ival system of economic 
organisation of this country, with the remnants 
of the old feudal aristocracy still going strong 
in most parts of the (foiintrv, and alongside 
of it, has been introduc(‘d an industrial 
system which is more or less completelv 
modinn in its outlook and methods. And 
it is no w'onder tlu'refons that at this stage? 
both industry and agriculture should siiIIcm- 
from the hamp(‘ring impediments that 
inevitably bar the progn'ss todav of (*ith(*r 
industry or agriculture or both. The time 
has come wIkmi our pc'oph' are clamouring 
for a definite alienation of the industrial 
worker from the land. With the daily 
increasing fraguK'utation of the laud holdings 
and the increasing di (lieu I tics in the supply 
of labour for our industrial retjuircMiu'iits, 
the position has become such jis to nec(*ssitate 
even such a drastic, step. Production on 
the land is not n(*arly enough to support 
the cultivator, and the industries are pulling on 
an almost miserable existence in a moribund 
stale, h'ading, naturally, to a eoiitimial delieit 
in both oiir agrarian and industrial budget. 
Some formula has to be.' found out imin('diat(?ly 
to obviate these Impi'diuK'iits in the way 
of Indians commercial progn'ss. The paths 
tluit lie ahead l(*ad to two dilFerent results. 
Either that India must follow in the foot- 
steps of the West or that she must go back 
to the gloomier days of mediaeval history. 
If India must proceed in the beaten track 
of Europe, she would no doubt invite all tin? 
conflicts and all the bitt('rnosses of the 
nioderu class warfare which she has so far 
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boon jiblo to avoid inoro or loss. Going 
back to tho durkncss oT the past ages is 
equally fraught with tho inu(!h graver danger 
of annihilation. Or if we go on as we ;iro 
doing at present, land will still further b(^ 
fraguiented, agricultural produces will go 
down even further, industries will continue 
in tho old uioribund state and tho already 
poor peo|de will still further b(‘ impoverished. 

'Phe real stat(j of tho present Indian 
economic situation, as 1 have (‘iide.avoured 
to indi(*ato in th(‘ above lines, paints a very 
dismal pictun; indeed, and, as Mr. Xalini 
Itanjan Sarkcr said some time ago, the 
increasing indebtedness of the rndian people 
du(» to their increasing ]K)verty will con- 
ceivably lead in the very near future to the 
position, where the cultivator will be reduced 
by his poverty to give up his title to his 
land and be eompelh'd to hire himself out 
and aec('pl tho only option of being a men^ 
wagr'-(‘arner on the land which has been 
formerly his own. In such a coiitiiigency 
tho problems of the future Indian Labour 
will be even more comph'x than the present 
lOuropean Labour Problem, and the conllict 
much more keen between tho two vital 
sections of the productive e-ommunity. 

In fact the country fac('s a very grave 
crisis today, and unless some step is imme- 
diately taken to .avert this, a terrible economic 
nemesis will inevitably overtake* the whole 
people. Extreme caution will no doubt be 


re(|uired to deal with this «|ucstiou. One 
singh* false step at this juncture, and thcr<* 
will be just th(^ c.atastrophc which would 
be ditlicult to avoid. Tin* time has 
come when we have to lind out once and 
for good if we tain hit upon a solution td 
these v<*rv sorious problems all t>ur own to 
suit our own special r(*4|uirements or if we 
art^ doomed likt^ tin* r(*st of lln* world to 
follow in tin* beaten track of a deadly 
striigglt! for supremacy and mutual exploita- 
tion betwt'cn two vital sf*ctions of t>iir own 
community, and allow it to contimn* its 
ravages t>n tho socic‘ty eternally as it is 
apparently doing in Europj*. 

In conclusion, I must admit that I have 
endeavoun*d to present tho problems of imr 
|)reseut economhj organisation as they appear 
to me, and my intention is not to oiler some 
glamorous pamuu'a for their solution. Soun* 
solution will have to be thought out, and 
thought out without delay. 1 can only hope 
that better and bigger brains are busy 
formulating their sch(*mes of our economic, 
and social n*generation, I shall f(*r*l thank- 
ful if how(*ver I have in any way l)f*(‘n abh* 
to present the problems in their propi'r 
aspc(?ts and true colours and have been abh* 
to rouse the minds of my countrymen to a 
eonsciousn(*ss of their real im|)licalion. In 
tin* words of a gr(*at l’’renchman, I propose 
nothing, I dispose nothing, 1 mere end(*a- 
vour to expose. 



Policy-holders — The Best Medium 

By I»U()VAKAR MITRA, b.a., h. ( om. 


As (lays arcj getting on at present it is 
becoming extremely difficult for business- 
houses to ke(^p up their goodwill in tact, 
much less to speak of maintaining their former 
strides. IVople in general as also the 
market both betray symptoms of unusual 
susceptibility to financial nervousness. It 
has therefore become incumbent upon the 
business houses to remain always on the 
alert, to gauge in advance the trend of the 
market and to nurse theirs good-will with 
due care and attention. Advertisement has 
in this respect immense possibilities. It 
provides a link between the prodiuicr and 
the consumer, which the producer in these 
days specially has got to strengthen by 
constantly telling the consumer that he is 
there steadily progressing inspite of the 
present slump. The Insurance Companies 
being producers of specific utilities have 
more than usual necessity to avail of the 
services of advertisement in this direction. 
They have as well got to app(>al to their 
customers old, new, or prospective to the 
(dToct that they are recording progressive 
success in as much as the staying and sus- 
taining ])ower of insuranc(i has on experiment 
ably stood the acid test of the present 
depression. 

But this matter of publicity as much 
depends upon the selection of the medium 
as upon the preparation of the copy. The 
medium has a reference to the area of circu- 
lation, while the copy points to the intensity 
of appeal. The medium constitutes the 


body which carries the copy, the soul of 
advertisement. The medium is the mouth- 
piece but the (jopy is the voice. The effec- 
tiveness of advertiseiiient thenifore pre- 
supposes a suitable coiublnatlon of their 
respective virtues in an admirable maimer. 
But in case the medium happens to coincidt*, 
or be identified with the copy the results are 
expected to be more than satisfactory. And 
this is the case with regard to advertising 
insurance through the policy-holders. The 
technique of insurance advertising has of 
course developed in modern times so much 
so that its productive capacity earns very 
good remuneration in other countries. But 
this peculiar method of publicity through 
the medium of customers deserves fair 
consideration. 

It is claimed under this indirect 
system of advertising that it produces 
the immediate effect of a direct approach, 
blit without its rigour. Approach has valua- 
ble significance in the code of insurance 
salesmanship whicdi, when it becomes faulty 
in any way, spoils the whole affair and 
results in the actual loss of the prospect. 
But in this case approach is made by au old 
friend to an old friend, and what is most 
important is that the prospect is free from 
the uneasiness of receiving an insurance 
agent. Hearty welcome is always accorded. 
The subject is then introduced with so much 
sympathy and goodwill and with such 
personal force in regard to insurace benefits 
received and experienced that the best 
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technique of selling insurance will not be 
able to create that sort of lively spirit of 
domestic discourse. And if the man possesses 
the wit of winning over it is sure that he 
will secure a solid case for his agent. 

The beauty and strength of such adver- 
tising through policyholders lies in the 
medium coinciding with the copy as 
mentioned elsewhere. If the agent is a 
productive one with induential clientele the 
medium in this case is very likely to com- 
mand respectable attention. It will have as 
large a circle of acquaintances :is the one 
in first class periodicals. But the force of 
influence is persistent in this case whereas 
it is lacking in the other. The copy in the 
periodicals is a dumb reprcsentati<)n of one 
fact only, but here we have a copy alive 
with interest capable of modulating and 
manoevring motives to a successful end. The 
chances are therefore more favourable in this 
case of closing down a policy contract than 
in the other. 

It is the common practice with the agents 
to attempt to secure new cases through their 
old clients. They themselves very often 
meet with pecular difiGciilties in coping with 
personal anti-insurance notions of a large 
number of prospects. The latter hide their 
shortcomings before them and somehow or 
other manage to avoid their approach. But 
by successfully utilising their connections 
with the old clients the agents ultimately 
make them staunch <*,onverts of insurance. 
For intensive cultivation this method of 


canvassing is more often sue(*.essful than not. 
This system maintains larg(i scope for elasti- 
city. Beginning like a small ring of |)olicy- 
holders the circle enlarges till it coincides 
with the territorial jurisdiction. Jt has 
greater possibilities in these days of economic 
distress when tin* insuring people feel hesita- 
ting to commit to any insurance agent. 

(iuestions may be raised as to how far 
the agents’ work is responsible for this kind 
of new business. It is true somebody else is 
made to do the agent’s work in this particular 
system. But it is nev(Ttheless triu^ that 
the agent’s superior quality is hereby brought 
to work along with his ordinary or average 
merits. He must secure firm control over 
his clients by record of his service and 
utility so that he may prevail iipofi them in 
getting his own work done by them. Jt is 
no mean (luality of a man in whatev(*r position 
he might be to be master of this art of 
exacting work from others. The more 
successful an agent is the more (ronversant 
he becomes with human psychology and the 
more power he acquires in accom|)lishing his 
own ends. 

But the real issue in this ease must not 
be confused with ordinary insurance sales- 
manship. It is the advarmed slag(‘ of the 
latter that develops a business-getting teehni- 
(pie of its own. It is a system ot educating 
the clients in favour of introducing new 
prospects to the agent, and advertising 
insurance therc-throiigh. 
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||. \v:is u y«*Jn* lliiiti you (*oiifcTr<‘d 

on MIC* lor M soc‘oiid lime llir irrcjit honour c>f 
c*li*rlln.i; iin* Pn‘sl«lcnt of your Atssofinoion. I|, 
was ;i posil.ion \vlii<*h I acc(‘|)t(M| with no liltlo 
dillitlcinH' as I was only loo ronscious of iny 
own limilalions and also of tlio jrri‘at r«*sponsi- 
hilil.ics tliat 4l('volvod on nio, for, j^(*ntlonioii, 
this Association represents the a<-<'uninlated 

savinj^s ol o\a*i* lakhs o| our peopk*, .‘ijiLrn'j^at- 
in; 4 - to about ‘J‘J erores (»f rup»‘i‘s, involvinii: 
poli<*ies worth about lni» <*r<U‘es. In huiuan 

s(‘rviei» and social worth the valin* is ines|.iinahh‘. 
These ari‘ ureat n sponsibililii's of both individual 
and national siynilieancc*, and I am proud to 
]iav«‘ been at the Indin of siicli an important 
orirani/ation ov«‘r the past year. I e>t(‘<‘m it, 

Iheivfon*, a hi,j:h privileiiv to aj>pear before you 
today on the occasion of this Annual Meetinj; 
to revic'W the j^a-^t and envisaire the future. 

While servie<' to our fellowinen and in parti- 
eiilar to onr fellow-eonntrynien, is the hroad 
as|)ect of life insurance, llie sp<‘eial ohjeet of 
our Assoei.ation is threrdold, first, to win for 
the Indian oMiees their ri.uhtfnl ])laee in this 
eonntry ; second, to eoni|)ile stalistieal data for 
th(‘ ^ruidanee of oflh'es workiiie' under the sp<Tial 
eir<ainist.ane»-s in India with n'Lrard to mortality 
uniformity in oriraiii/iitioii ami ehiinis setthmumt ; 
and third, to standardise' or hrin^ about some 
measure ol uniformity in business practice, 
parti<‘nlarly with refenMici? to tlic l<‘rms and 
conditions (»f lidd worki'rs, riu'dical (‘xaminers 
and policy-holders. I should like to hav<‘ been 
in a ])osition to say that we had Ix'eii eiiiineiitly 
siieeesslul in thest* directions, hut if T am 
unable to make such a claim on this oec'tision 
it is only because our Association is still youn*;. 


• Presi<lcntial Address of Air. \i. Sarkcr 

doliverotl at the Annual (Jenoral Aloetinj? of the Indian 
Life Olliees Association held at the Hiiidusthan Build- 
ings, Calcutta, on the 24th February, 19:13. —Editor. 


Hill despite its short e\'is|<‘iie(‘, onr Association 
can lay chiini to a eonsiderahh' nu'asjire of 
progrt'ss on tin* whole. That is encouraging so 
far as it goes. Ihit without indulging in vain 
rt‘grets, 1 mll^t confess to a feeling that, our 
achi»‘vemcuts over tin* period of my stewardship 
have falhai >hort of my expectations. iMueh of 
what might havt‘ been aehievetl, still remains 
undom*, though I am sustained hy the ihmight 
that (*ven then onr eontrihiilion to lh(‘ security 
ami happiness of thousands of our [)eoph‘, to 
their e<*onomic welfare ami thus to the henelit 
of th«‘ Slab', is (‘onsiderahh*. 

Ther<‘ is, ptahaps, uo sphen* of ac*tivity in 
India in which onr connirymen have made .hj 
much progress as in life insuranct*. It may he 
sjiid that we have safely passed flu* stage* of 
])ioiicering ami have' ])rove'el onr weuth he*yoiid 
any inanne'r of elouht. Te) my minel, our siieeev.-. 
is elm*, in large nu'asure*, te) a realisation of the* 
social value* of life insurance* ami e)f its prae-lie'ul 
worth in national ece)nomic reg(*ncralie)n. Ami 
this re*alisatiem place's oji us a re^sponsihility tin* 
gre*atncss of whie*h is e>Mly partially appive-iahh* 
from the total nnmlx'r of live's iusure'el nmi ihf 
ve)lum<' of insiiram'o carrii^el. They elo ne)t give* 
the entire* nmasiire* of onr servie'e* te) humanity. 
Realising, therefore*, the imt)orl.an<*e‘ of onr re*s- 
ponsihility it follows that if onr Asse)ei;itioii 
falters, or falls lH*hlnel hy a step, in its feerward 
march it will fail te) that e*xt(mt to fulfil e)nr 
obligation to the over-im*i*e.'asing hoely of Indian 
insuring public. Hut as I have .saiel Ix'fon*, W'* 
are fully conscious of e)ur obligations and ean 
end(*avours are not lagging. Our objective" 
though yet at some distances are ne)t im])osihl«‘ 
of attainmc'nt, ami that is my firm conviction 
This faith is not m(*n*ly the outcome of a fom' 
hope, hut is ba.s(?d uj)oii solid indications. Th ■ 
worhl-widc depressioii did not fail to touch lli= 
shores of Imlia, and when every horizon « ‘ 
every sphere of human activity was dark, tli ‘ 
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uf IiF(‘ iiif^iirniK'o in Indin was not witliont its 
laj^ of lijylit. Tho Imsinoss li«»nros of Iinlian Lif<‘ 
()lfic*(‘.s frcMiorally liiivo proyod to bt* an oiitstaiul- 
inir soinro of rnconrafxcnicnl. 'rin-y haw 
furnislM*(l slrikinf? (‘vidonco of the* sound ooinnion 
sonso of our pcoplo, of tlioir Hrin cDura^^o and 
ahidiii”- oonfidoin'o in tlicir own national institu- 
tinns aiul in the fiitnn*. 'thrift <!uanls tlie Tmlian 
home lo-day, perhaps in a niann(*r it never <lid 
l>efen‘. Snell thrift is not merely 1h(‘ oiHeome 
nf ahjeel want, it is the eonseions ri‘allsatinn of 
ppMlnetive eeonomy. Onr Assoeiathin has not 
faih'd to sindy this si;»n of ihe tinn'S, a iirofoimd- 
ly linpefnl siyii, as it is an ineonirovertilde faet 
even iind(*r ihe tremendous strain of depression. 
As you an* aware, there has been an inen*ase 
nf biisiiK'ss anion*; the Indian life otHees, when 
in every other sphere of (‘omiiK'reial aiMivity tlu* 
hu.sim’ss has decreased during the dejnession. 
Ihit while w(* ap|)n‘eiate the iiisunmee-eotiseious- 
ness of onr peoph* and n'jniee in our Assoeiation's 
endeavours <o far, we cannot lit* ba(*k on our 
oar- but mu.-t pnx’eed to <l(*vis<‘ means for 
furtln r proj^ress in the atlainim nt of our objects. 
Our probh*ms are many and with your leave \ 
\^ould refer to a few. 

One of the chief factors that stand in the 
way of an adeipiate development of Indian 
ljil(* Insurance busin(*>s is foreiirn conip<*tition. 
A^ in other spheres of activity so in life insiir- 
ane<; forei,L;n companies have the advanta<;e in 
liein.u lirst on tlu; tield and havin.i; ilurini; that 
lime (*\'panded tluMr business, a<*cumulal(*d fiimis 
Irom tradiiij; in their own «*onntrit*s and alt.o«reth(*r 
so entn'iiehed th(*mselves as to mak<* it exlr(‘inely 
ditlieiilt for us, arrivinj; later, to compete. Not 
only so but an unwarranti’d distinction is made 
helweiMi them and indi.yeiious comjiaiiies by 
tfovernment in that they are not called uiion 
io submit the same returns nor to j;ive them 
:<ay <h*])osit. 

Most forei»'n eompani«*s also are of a 
'■om|)osite character, combining life and oth(*r 
'iisuranci*, while the majority of our companies 
■ire only life companies, ThiTe also the iorei.<;n 
' 'oniianies have the a Ivanta^c. 'riu* ])robleni 
• meetiivy: this competition is no new featun*. 


It has been witli ns all aloiiin and the lieiires 
of tlu* proportion of l)usin(*ss show to wliat a 
.liTcat cxti*iit W(* havi^ sncc»'cded so far. 'riu* 
latest ri|;un*s show that Fiidian lii.-iiram-e 
Companu's did oyer K.-. loi/y (•ron*s worth of 
new hiisiiiess while foreii:ii eomjianics did Iis. 
in/-» on)r(*s. 'rids is certainly cnciiiiraiziiiir hut 
wc must realise that a- we pronre.-s, enmpetition 
becomes more ami more severe, with the re.-ult 
that w«* are ealli*il upnii to reiloiibh* «>ur ell’orts 
and slreu^rilu-n onr methods. Let me as-ure ynii 
that at once the yn-atest advaiilaye to fnn'ieii 
eonipanic's and the «^reat.e-t himlrame to 
indii^enous eompanii*s is found in flu* aeiile 
internal e«»mpi‘lilion anunii^- l!u* latter. We have 
to learn in miu'h yrealer decree the loson of 
I'omhined aetion. We mn.-l eomhine to mei-t 
a eommon m(*naf*e. Some of onr eompanies 
leave nothini*’ to be de.-ired from llie point of 
view' of s<*eiirity and eflieient ori'anizafion, but 
it protit." tlu*m little in tlu* loni^' run to i*nter 

int«) a cut-throat comjietiliou with Imliyeiious 
rivals or inst(‘ad of pulliii;;’ forward their «»wn 

merits to ilenounce their rivals. 'I’he point is 
that such methods ‘-poil the conlideiie^* of ilu* 
insurable public and as in>uraM(‘(* i> idlimalely 

a niatlc*r of eonllileiu'e (he ran.L;e of hu-ine.'-s 

for all indi.ii’eiious eom[)aides beeouu s re.-llieted 
when .*>’ oimhl to have expanded. We :i 
suffer, and the fon*i,nii companies -leal a mare 
on us. 

For the same n-asou, f slnwiL'Iy d«*preea!e 
the ('slahlislmu'iit of m w life ofliees except on 
absoluh'ly sound <<*onoml«* foundation, fhen* 
is a va.-l. nnexplond ti»-ld lor in-iiranee in India, 
but new t»tlie«*s must n*alise tlie limilatitms. One 
does not d(*plon' healthy eom|>elilion and the 
extension of iiisiiranee serviia* to Ihe piihlic, hnt 
if it comes men*Iy as an addition to thos<‘ 
already <*n.!Lra”-ed in a severe strii.ir.ule for (*xi-l.c*nee 
’t, cannot lur rc;ianh*d as a heidthy growth. 
Fiipially to 1)(* dt‘pn*ealed is the mad race we 

.sotnetimes see to aehic*ve a ‘ffeat volume of 
business at. Ihe saeritiee of 
remum ‘rati veil ess. Tii flu* i*arly sta;»es of the 
strii«;f;le wdicn we had to make »nir way ayainst 
foreipfii iiisuranet* eompanies, it was i)erhaps 
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noccsaary to capture the iinaj;! nation of our 
countrymen with l)ij^ figures, hut the time has 
now come to scruliiiiise the nature of work in 
a more (^Ifectivo manner, ainl while mnv liusiness 
is, and must continue to he necessary, this must 
he secured on an economic and efficient basis. 

It may not he immediately apparent hut we 
are the guardians of the future an«l we must in 
no way hetray the trust reposed in us. Our 
mistakes are fraught with serious consequences 
to future gemerations and \ve must he wireful 
to makti no mistake. We have as indigenous 
companies a duty to ])erform to the country and 
the country has a duty to perform in supporting 
us. We appeal to ami have, a claim on national 
sentiimmt, hut that claim can only he justified 
to the e\xteiit wo can win tlie confidence of 
the country by tlie soundness of our concerns 
and methods. Thendore it l)ehovos us to he 
lextreinely cautious and constantly to improve 
the efficiency of our various departments, to 
c.xenase th(^ utmost can* in organisations on 
sc.ieiitituj lines for better service to our policy- 
holders. Now, 1 know you realise the necessity 
of such organisation, and whih? you are already 
conducting your business on sound scientific 
lines 1 cannot restrain my anxu?ty to see Indian 
Insurance occupy a much more important and 
proud position, and that is wdiy I lay so much 
stress oil this consideration. 

Passing on, I should like to touch on an 
aspect of insurance work that requires our <*lose 
attention. The agency or field organisation has 
been umicTtakon so far along lines imiicated 
hy tlie foreign offices working in India and a 
seric^s of exclusive feudal hii-rarehies have been 
created in many cases. It is doubtful how far 
this method of creating n number of iiiter- 
mediaries has h(‘eii to tlie benefit ■ of the 
Insurance offices, the policyholders, and the 
primary fighting forces in the field. Indian 
companies are increasingly feeling to-day the 
necessity for (;reating more or less, a iwrinanent 
force of whoh^ime Insurance agents ami field 
workers. It wouhl to my mind better to 
institute n direct field organization under the 
supervision of a periniinent trained staff of field 


inspectors. Such an organisation would attract 
a better and more responsible class of workers 
and improve to a great extent the quality of 
husiiiess obtained. It would result in better 
sel(Mrtion, fewer lapscjs, more revivals ami he of 
inestimable worth in educating the public in the 
advantage's of insurance and in insumiice 
methoels. 

There is, again, pressing need for co-operation 
Jimong Insurance Otfieses in standardising medical 
exaiiiinatioii, siuiplifie^atloii and standanlisatioii 
of claim re<iuiremonts, in preparing statistics 
and collecting various actuarial and l)iisincss 
information ami in decreasing the cost of 
procuration. In appealing for co-operation on 
thcscj lines I wouhl stress the necessity of our 
developing a simisc of loyalty ami courtesy 
towarils each other, in the gtmeral interest. Tin* 
fiohl is wid(i and there is plenty of room for all 
to live and prosp(;r on the lines of hi^althy 
competition. 

I have been at some pains to study tin* 
distribution of new business among ourselves 
ami foreign companies during VJiiO, ami sonn* 
of the companies struck im? as being so small 
that they could hanlly he said to he on an 
economic basis. They could hardly afford h» 
maintain an efficitmt organisation or even t.«' 
defray their expenses with any ease. How do 
such companies expect to survive the seven* 
competition of to-day and I should like to place 
l)efore them the advisability of amalgamation 
and mergers not only to strengthen their own 
position but also the position of Indian insurajnv 
as a whole. The j>ublic are not re-assured hy 
their preearions (*xistenee and the course 1 
suggest wouhl re-act advantageously by increin 
ing imblic confidence. 

Another problem that challenges our nttentii>n 
is found in the figures of lapses. The tot:d 
sums assured and bonuses which lapsed durinii: 
the financial year ending in 1929 was about 
Ks. .5,d2,r)C,0()0 against the corresponding anioinit 
of about Rs. 0,97, If), OIK) during J990. 

estimate of the lapse ratio on policies effect 1 
in 19)10, on the statistics at my disposal, is 
less than 20 per cent. It is a situation 
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c;ilLs urf'oiitly for iiuprovtMrioiit and whiln it is 
11 question for individual eompanies to decide, 
our Assocaatioji may consider whether they could 
not assist with any useful suggestions. 

The question of honns too in my oi>iniori 
should deserv(i very (*areful consideration. To- 
day, the rate of bonus is tlm most important 
eleimait of competition. The result is that we 
are all over-anxious to declare as big a bonus 
as possible. [ am, however, strongly of opinion 
that, bidoHi fixing the rate of bonus on tluj 
strength of the pi^riodical surplus, wo must b‘(d 
responsibly confident that the bonus rate is 
complcjtely in keeping with the bonus-i‘arning 
capacity of the pnanium rates, am I that there 
is also a sutlh;iont res(»rvt^ in th(» lif(‘ assnranci* 
fund and other ne(?os(*ary niserves to pri)vi<le 
at least a substantial proportion of such bonus 
in coming years. The maintmianee of a bonus 
is a moral liability and once we fail to fuHil 
tliat lial)ilit.y, or oikm' it is felt tliat the declara- 
tion of a high bonus is not justilied under the 
circumstances, the con se<| nonces will lx* disas- 
trous to all (hose conc(‘rih*(l in building up this 
business of life insurance. I <lo not make these 
remarks as a r4*ll<*ction on tin? working of any 
particular institution, indeed I feel we all realise 
our responsibility in this respect keenly enough 
not to overn*ach ourselves in the declaration 
of bonuses. The higher tin; bonus we go on 
declaring, the more expensivii the insurant* 
<*over we make. In a poor country like ours, 
it is urgent for us to make the cost of insurance 
as (;henp as possible, to extend the insurancti 
cover to an incr(‘asingly larger s<rtion of our 
population, and we ought to make a combintMl 
effort to achieve this end. 

1 am afraid I have already taken ni> imu'h 
^>f your tim(‘, but you will allow im* to mak<* 
passing reference' to a few other matters. One 
of thos(\ wiiich should eominand our attention is 
a proper investigation into our mortality «^x- 
perionee. Tin? past investigations were base<l on 
<00 limited ilata and tho results also an? now out 
of <late. The n‘cent experience published by the 


Oriental is very interesting but in that casi? also 
tin? results are not bastid upon as extensive data 
a> W(* should like?. Thest* considcratioiis lead me 
to suggest that it is linn' an inV(‘stigation W4*re 
set a foot into thj* coinbiinid mortality 4*xpcri‘*nce 
of the Indian Assnn*d livt*s, and also to evf»Ive 
soiiii? kind of (‘()ntinuous statistical investigation 
?nacliinery tor all tin* imonber (.*ompanies who 
an‘ |M‘epan‘d to (MMiperate in sin'h an investiga- 
tion. If onr Assoeiation (‘onld take an initiative 
in tills dinM'tion it would (virn the gratitndi? of 
all of us in no unstinted measiin*. 

'fhere is an important matter whic*h was 
exorcising my mind foi s.nne time regarding the 
exlonsion of our st‘rvi<*es in the causi* of humanity 
in g(?neral and onr polieyholders in partienlar. 

recognise that we an* direiMly noidering the 
serviiTs of insuranee to them and indirectly 
helping tlu‘ national eeonomie development by 
onr jiidieions invi'stinents in that direction. 
'Ve are miw at an advam*eil position. In my 
opinion the time has coino wleoi wc‘ 4*an at 
h*ast mak(‘ an 4*xpf?rinient in tin* direction of 
providing bi'tter health advice, mi'dieal relief 
and (‘diKMtion to our eouiitrymen and (Ik? 
])oiiev-hohli‘rs. 'riK‘ Indian Life (Mliet‘s, parti- 
cularly tin? members of tmr AssDciation, now 
<*ommand an exe(*llent and wi'le-sjiread organiza- 
tion throughout the eouiilry for the purpose, 
ami if W(‘ desire to take advantage of tliosi? 
facilities it will bf* easy to efl(‘et our pnrposi*. 
Apart from tla; qu(*stioii of rendering a valuable 
sc^rvlcts suppose that tlie policy-holders liveil 
just one year more, as a n'sult 4)f tin' medienl 
aid and our health pr»|)aganda than tlaw would 
otlurwisc do, it would m«‘an a very coiisiderabh? 
gain to the oflices. Then by iiooling the medical 
resources of the members, it wouhl Ix' pfissible 
to I'.lfei’t improvement in a number of ways 
that would assist us iti the seJj'i’tion of Jives. 
It is also likely to improve* Indian mortality 
experience. Tin* im-llaxl and measiin*s bn* the 
purposj* may he several ami varied: it is not 
my intention to formulate* any scheme, but I 
hope you will keep tlx* siiggo-lieni in vk*w and 
try to eveilve* sjimi* s(*lie*nie to suit exir purposi*. 
lN*rliap.s soinetliing on tin* lines <»n which the 
Metropolitan ( Company eif \cw York is weirkiiig 
will he foil ml acceptable*. 

tientlemeii, I am aware that 1 have laxeel 
yemr patie^iiee. t) (In* iilinost, Imt as wt* are* all 
4 *om*criicel with llie W4*lfare of life* iii.sur.im*e 
lm>im*ss, (hat of enir Assoeiatiem, not to speak 
of the porK*y-hedeU*rs ami workers, I feel cont*nh*iit 
tlrat I wemlel lx* excused. Onci? more, gentle ■me ‘ii, 
piTinit me* |e> thank you heartily for the lieimmr 
yon (*onf(*rreel on me ami for the contieiem*e? 
iiml 4*o-opi*ration yon (*xtendi*el te> tne. Te» onr 
.\ss(x*iation F wish uiilxmmleel success. 



The Fundamental Principles of Soviet Economy 

By Dll. S. 0. ROY 


My articlo in tho Lihrrffj on '^Through 
the Kive-Year Plan of Soviet Russia^' has been 
widely read all over the country and I am 
glad to notice that it has been extensively 
quoted in many daily, weekly and monthly 
Journals and translations have also been 
published in scv'cral vcrnaciulars. 1 have also 
received enquiries from several places about 
some more details of some aspect of tho 
Soviet Five- Year Plan. TIk* inten^st created 
by the artichi clearly proves at least that W(‘ 
are anxious to study the developments of the 
new economu! principles in another country, 
which "if successful/^ will certainly revolu- 
tioni/o all modern theories of economies. 1 
am not an economist myself. I have tried 
to give a brief summary of the progress and 
development of the Five-Year Plan to the 
Indian piiblic from some published literature 
which are perhaps not available in India. 
There is no doubt that our political and 
economic troubles arc forcing the. educated 
people of India to think very seriously about 
our own position in the world and any new 
idea or theory, appeals to (uir mind becau.se 
we atonce try to apply that to our own 
position and see if that can be of some use 
to us. The subject is practical only from 
that point of view otherwise it is an academic 
affair. 

However, I have received many eiiquirie.s 
and to satisfy tho kind readers, 1 propose to 
write to-day on "The Fundamental Principles 
of Soviet Economy.” From the correspondence 
1 have received 1 find that the fundamental 


principles have not been properly appreciated 
and to understand the details of the scheme 
we must know as a preliminary the basic 
primnples and how those diff(u* from the 
ordinary capitalistic theories. J may mention 
here that the.ro are many useful publications 
on this subject in English, published with 
authority from the Soviet Government to 
help foreign students of economics and 
political thinkers. The information given 
here arc compilations from such literature. 

To begin with we must be clear about the 
differences between the Soviet National 
Economy and those of Capitalistic E(jonomic.s 
the economic, theory on which our own 
economic life mainly depends. There is a 
good deal of misunderstanding about it and 
many prominent writers have willingly or 
unwillingly committed serious mistakes in 
interpreting it truly or adequately. It is just 
possible that they have approached the 
subject from a V(*ry different angle and 
therefore the conclusions have been incorrect 
from the point of view of those people who 
support those theories. 

The first im])ortant difference between 
the two systems is the steadily increasing 
importance of ^phanning’ in Soviet Russia. 
Although considerable part of the agriculture 
of U. S. S. R is still in the hands of millions 
of independent peasant-holdings, the State 
planning organisations influence them through 
various channels and means. The Govern- 
ment encourages certain crops at the expense 
of others by preferential taxes as may be 
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required by the State according to planned 
national economy. In many cases the State 
fixes the prices of these commodities before 
actual production^ and thereby exercise 
control over the producers. The State is 
the biggest purchaser and tliereforc? it is 
comparatively easi(T for it to exercise 
this control, particularly when the State 
advances financial assistance to these 
producers. 

The small-scale individual producers are, 
however, comparatively few at present and 
that has ceased to be the economic unit. 
^^Since 1928-29 the small peasant-hr»ldings 
have, to a considerable extent, been merged 
into various kinds of co-operative groups ; 
collcctiv^e farms (kolkhozi) of the simplest 
kind, associations for the common cultivation 
of land with collectively owikkI means of 
production on individually owned fields ; 
"artels^^ with socialized means of production 
and collectively owned land, and finally the 
most highly developed form of agricultural 
communes. These collective farms (kolkhozi) 
are in a position to use complicated agri- 
cultural machinery and chemical fertilizers, 
and to enlarge the area under cultivation ; 
they already draw up definite plans of 
production in conformity with the national 
plan of production. Together with the 
growing Soviet State farms (sovkhozi) then* 
are the agricultural orgsinizations which can 
be operated entirely on the principle of 
planning and which are less exposed to the 
chances of crop failures than the small 
peasant farms. The inclusion of agriculture 
in the planning system by means of the State 
farms and collective farms, and by the 
system of advance contracting for the 
agricultural production of the individual 
farms, fundamentally changes the character 


of agriculture and thus dilTerentiates it 
sharply from that of capitalist countries. 
This planning in agriculture has been taken 
up only in the last two yTars. In 1931,42 
million Hectares or more than a quarter 
of all peasant-holdings and in 1932 — 
more than half of all peasant-holdings 
will have been merged in various 
kinds of agriculture co-operatives. Industry, 
transportation, commer(!(' and rredit systems 
are all based tuitirdy on the system of plann- 
ing. All heavy industries are in the hands 
of the Htatc. 'Phe State and the C^o-opora- 
tives account for 90 p. e. of the retail and 
99*0 p. e. of the whoh*sah» trade.” 

‘^According to capitalistic theories and 
practice the guiding principle is not the 
growth of productive forces or the improve- 
ment and welfare of the whole population but 
merely certain groups of population. The 
interest of that grouj) may not coincide with 
the interest of the entire population — very 
often it is in direct opposition to them. The 
Soviet State is a State of workers and its 
policy is based on the interests of the whole 
working population. To carry out the 
planned economy -^nationalisation of land, 
larger factories and plants, transporation, 
banking and credit system and the monopoly 
of foreign trade an* [ireliminary etpiipment. 
This include the production programme of 
every province or district of the U. S. S. K 
and down to every individual economie enter- 
pris^e.” They lix the normal production of 
every factory and of every plant, establish 
the cost of production, the number of 
workers, the wages, etc. This is not done by 
some bureaucratic administration, but on the 
basis of the broadest public initiative of all 
those engaged in production, from the 
director to the unskilled worker. The broad 
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niasans of workers and omployoos take 
an active part in drawing up and 
discussing tliesc annual plans, the trade 
unions, the eo-operativos, the press, in other 
words, the entire Soviet public opinion also 
participate*. 

The Five-Y<'ar Plan is not a theoritical 
or statistical enterprise but a plan of practi- 
cal re<*onstrnetion on the basis of industria- 
lisation of the whole* ceonotnic svstems of 
a purely agricultural country to that of an 


industrial-agricultural country — with the 
express idea of strengthening the socialist 
elements at the expense of the capitalist 
elements in the c(;onomic system. 

The Five-Year Plan provides for a consi- 
derable increase in the contribution of industry 
to the national income. The following table 
iiliislrates the changes in the structure of 
our economic system due to the Five Y’^c'ar 
Plan : 


National Income (Net PuoDrcTioN) or the U. S. S. U 
{ Vnlnr fit tui/lioHft nf nthhs hispil on privea of vavh ffpor) 



Niitional 

Income 

Percentage of National 

Increase 


1!)27-2S 

li»:{2-33 

1027- 

Income 
-2S H132-33 

In Mill. 
Hb)s. 

Perconl- 

age. 

Agriculture ... ... 

11 ;{(!() 

1 7000 

Ki.l 

3h.3 

5730 

50.1 

Industries ... ... 

7H(i0 

l-lKOO 

31.4 

31.2 

7000 

SO.l 

Huilding ... ... 

1 r)!)0 

:{(iso 

(5.4 

S.5 

2000 

131.1 

Transportal ion and Ckunmunica- 
tions. ... ... 

1260 

2500 

.5.1 

l).0 

1.330 

105.(5 

Profits from Trade 

27:iO 

5200 

11.0 

12.0 

2470 

00.5 

Total ... 

24S00 

43420 

100.0 

100.0 

18620 

7.5.1 


The Five-Y'ear Plan provides for an 
increase of tin* national income by 75.1 per 
cent (ligiired in the prices of eacli year with 
a substantial reduction in cost pric(*s in these 
5 years). The total production of industry 
is to increase by S!l per cent, that of agri- 
culture by 50.4 per C(*iit. The contribution 
of industry to national incoiiic is to increase 
from 31.1 to 3J.2 per cent, that of agriculture 
IS to be decreas(*d to 30.3 per cent. If 
transporatioii is added to industry, the share 
of agriculture in the national income will 
stand at 30.3 per cent, that of industry at 
40.2 per cent. 

Wo shoidd stress that in the industrial 
%dd the hcavy industries, /. r, the production 
meaii« of production, are being 


developed more rapidly than the light 
industries. 

The Five-Year Plan also provides for a 
considerable improvement in the well-being 
of the Avorkers in the towns and in the 
country, an increase in the real wages of 
industrial workers by 71.2 percent, a sub- 
stantial increase in the urban and rural 
population included in co-operatives, etc. 

A very important and interesting supple- 
ment to the Five-Year Plan is an inventory 
of the entire linan(*ial means of the country 
and their redistribution on the basis of a 
unified financial plan, which includes not 
merely the whole budget of the Union, but 
those of the federal republics, the local 
budgets and the financial resources of tin 
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insurance organizations (social and State 
insurance) and of the State credit system, 
iuid the financial means of the large economic 
enterprises/^ 

Our readers should not think that tlie 
Pljin for intensive industrialization and the 
attempt to transfer such a big agrarian country 
to an industrial country will in any way 
effect the trade of the country. The Russians 
claim that on the contrary it will increase 
their trade with outside world. They think 
that instead of being an object of world 
trade /. r., dependent on world trade, they 
aim to be a partner in the world trade. 

The monopoly of F^oreign trade assures 
economic independence of the trade of the 
(!Ountry. Tin? trade balance is manipulat(‘<l 
in sue.h a way that exports pay for imports. 
They claim that this planmd organisation 
of foreign trade is saving them from the 
economic crisis from which the capatalistic 


countries often suffer and arc at present 
suffering. The planned economy has saved 
that country from the effect of the present- 
day (Hmnomic depression and crisis. 

We in India do not axactly understand 
how such a huge country like Russia, almost 
ol the Sana' position as ourselves in education 
and also in tln^ national iiieonni can plan 
out such a scheuK* as the Five- Year Plan 
and thitik of fulfilling it within the specified 
time. It is ditlicult for us to cxpn‘ss any 
o|>inion excepting that it is almost a 
modern miracle that is being performed and 
the developmcMits ought to give* us food for 
thought. 1I).‘j2 is ovc^r and ihe First Five- 
Year Plan has been completed with great 
sueeess. Even its worst enemy eannot but 
admire the f)riginators of tin* scheme for the 
actual achievement. The whole world will 
now look forward to the plans of the Second 
P"ivc- Ycar with very groat interest. 


Housing Problem and Insurance Companies 

By BHABATARAN GUHA THAKURTA 



Bhabalaran (luha 'rhakurta 


If Insurance is indemnity against loss/ 
people are practising insurance everyday 
and in every sphere of life. In earning 

money, in the arrangement of cooking and 
eating, in styles of living, in religion, in 
politics and in every other department, the 
spirit of Insurance exists. So amongst other 
future provisions, owning dwelling house is 
no less an important kind of Insurance. 
There is no denying the fact that people 

without work and without possibilities of 
means of living are «(uiting villages and 
rushing towards towns. The psychology 
behind this migration is that man cannot 

starve, must live and for that must eat 
finding thereby moans for the object. Towns 
are getting heavy day by day and so housing 
problem has become a part of essential 

investigation and solution. 


Amongst different classes of people, those 
wh.) have to live with wile, children and 
other dependants, reipiire a permanent ho\ise 
most. In our country there is no such 
association which can invite people to come 
under its membership for future ownership 
of houses by p aying what they were so long 
paying as rent and in some cases somewhat 
more. As it is plain truth that middle class 
people as wago-eaniers, salary-(^nrncrs, and 
as earners from independent works, crave 
for dwelling houses. 

They desire* a fixed place; more tlian 
anything — even than eating and drinking. 
1 should like to suggest this only that there 
are po83i))ilities how associations with the 
idea of giving relief in respect of solution of 
housing problem, may spring up and flourish, 
thus doing immense good for the suffering 
humanity. Insurance companies jointly may 
help the cause to a very great extent. As 
custodians of widows^ and orphans’ money 
they may raise objection as to the safety 
and better and sure return of money. Ihit 
if the authorities of the Insurance com- 
panies think over the matter seriously, 
with their mind wide open, giving up thoir 
orthodoxy in the stereotyped method o!‘ 
investment, they must find that this invest- 
ment is not only the surest and best but alse. 
will be doing proper justice to the people 
whose money they arc authorised to liandic- 
Mr. E. B, Skinner savs tiuis on this question. 

“There are many plans for building ami 
loan associations, but most of them require 
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a small monthly or weekly payment^ which 
in the ease of borrowers provides for the 
payment of interest and for the establishment 
of a Sinking Eund which will extinguish the 
indebtedness when the stock matures, and 
in the case of investors — constitutes a savings 
account which is angmentc^d from time to time 
by the dividends which may be declared 
out of profits earned by the association. 
The sources of profits are interest (iarned on 
loans made to borrowing members ; gains 
due to the difference between the book 
value and the withdrawal value of stock 
belonging to members who retire before their 
stock has matured ; lines assessed upon 
members who may have been dcliiKpieiit in 
the payment either of duos or of interest ; 
fees chaigcd on new business ; and, finally, 
any undivided surplus that may have remained 
over at the last distribution. (One other 
source of profit frc(|ucntly utilised by loan 
iissociations is the difference between the 
interest recieved on money borrowed by the 
association at a lower rate than that charged 
to borrowing shareholders, and the interest 
l)aid on loans thus made. The amount of 
such loan is usually limited by law. . . ) 

The net profits arc the profits remaining 
after all expenses of conducting the business 
have been paid. Tin* net profits are some- 
times disti*ibuted on the basis of the book 
values immediately after the last distribution 
of profits, and sometimes the basis of 
distribution is found by adding to the book 
values, immediately after the last distribution, 
a portion of the amount paid in dues since 
the last distribution. The latter plan is 
niore equitable, since its slicrcholder's profits 
are more nearly proportional to the amount 
of money he has invested. The former plan 
will give a slightly higher rate of profit." 


If Insurance companies are incorporated 
in building and loan associations or building 
societies (whatev’cr name may be given to 
these undertakings) a plan may be suggested 
to the best interest and safety of both the 
incorporating companies and shareholders 
or members, as the case may be. A 
reasonable percentage of the total expense 
for land and building may be made to 
advance by the proponent dc^siring to have 
a house constructed by one association. The 
natun^ of this adv^ance payment may vary 
according as the party intends to procure 
land himself or wants to get it procured 
by the company to his choice. Eor the 
r(‘st amount which, the company is to spend 
for the building, a proper security may be 
taken. The party is recjiiired to buy a life- 
policy of the said amount of money for such 
period of endowment as may be ascertained 
by the company. The ownership of the 
house will rest with the party but the house 
is not intended to be free from encumbrance 
unless the said money advanced by the 
company is realised with interest. The life 
policy in this case will save* him in clearing 
off the loan after the endowment period, as 
well as, in case of earlier death. 

But in majority of the cases, it will be 
found that people arc not in a position to 
pay any amount in lump and nothing more 
than the actual rent so long paying. In 
some cases, of course, it may be possible to 
realise somewhat more over and above the 
rent. The (|iiestion now is this -whether it 
is possible to make such arrrangement so 
that the ownership of house may be secured 
and retained in course of time by paying the 
amount what had so long been spent as rent 
and if possible adding somewhat more. I 
can assure the public this much that introduc- 
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tion of such a plan is quite possible and I 
shall deal with that elaborately in near future. 
If the poor are not benefited, what is the 
utility of seherning and vocilVratioiis in its 
supj)ort ? As one aspect of Insurance is 
promotion of corporate thrift, is it not the 
duty of the Insurance companies to s(»e and 
devise means so that people may be educated 
in the like manner and lend comfortable 
life ? An Insurane(i company has served 
humanity to a great extent when it has bcHMi 
able to ereat a genuine atmosphere of saving 
and curtailment of unnecessary (‘xp(‘nses. 
lUiilding soci(‘ties’ service is no less im- 
portant. By the introduction of various 
feasible schemes and plans, they are 
at the same time meant to propagate* tlu^ 
idea of saving, telling [leople to capitalise 
the rent adding a little more for the attain- 
ment of a suitable house that cannot be 
built or bought without lump. In doing so, 
the above societies an* to practisci amortiza- 
tion as well as suggest means for the purpose. 


(Amortization means the adoption of method 
for the extinction of int(Test-b(*aring debts 
by periodical payments.) 

8o capitalisation of rent from the side 
of the house-requiring members of the 
building societi(;.s and amortization from the 
sid(* of th(* hitter, are concurrent to make the 
object a success. Under this amortization 
lie schemes and plans with proper considera- 
tion for sinking and depn'ciation funds, so 
as to enable the soci(*ti(\s to meet future 
crisis. What is most re([uired is the honest 
and sine(‘re triple alliancci of representative 
bodies of the suiVering multitude, building 
and loan associations, and Insurance 
eompani(‘s in the co-operativ(i basis. The 
application of the methods of organisation 
should be judicious enough, so ?niu*Ji so that 
the <*,ommou interests, more so the interests 
of the m(*mb(M's, may not be jf*opardized. I 
hop(? to dis<‘uss matters from difterent 
standpoints with suitable schemes and plans 
in mv next article. 



The Building Society Movement 

V,\ ,1. J’. MOOIvHAlUKK, is.a., a. < . a. 


The history of niiilding Societies dis- 
eloses a coiitiimoiis process of evolution from 
the earliest forms of society, which aetmilly 
built houses for its members, to the present- 
day investment and loan societies which do 
no actual building, l)nt which play a greater 
|)art tlum ever before^ in the housing of the 
community. The Iluilding Societies Act 
1S7I, is still the main Act, but important 
provisions alTecting the, societies arc to be 
found in a number of other statutes including 
the liiiildiiig Soeifdies Act iJ^iH, the Various 
Property Act lil-o and tlu' Coiupatiies Act 

The primary object of a modem society 
is t(» advance* mom*v for the purchase of 
residential houses against an initial deposit 
of lump sum of money and a mortgage for 
the balance of the purchase* price of the* 
lumse* which is going to be purchased. The 
supply of money for such an advancement 
conies from the investors and d(‘positors 
e)f iininey in the building society. The 
depositors are paid a certain lixed pcreciit- 
ag(.» of interest (whie'h rarely cxe*<*(*ds oi-i per 
e.emt p. a.) on the investment. The borrowing 
inenib(*rs repay the leian advanced by we*ekly 
or monthly instalments ; and interest is 
■harged tluTCon at o to S per cent. p. a. on 
the decreasing balance. It will be scon, 
'horefore, that the excess of income from the 
nterests ree.eivod over the piiyinents to the 
■nvestors, is enough to me(*t administrative 
■xpenses, r(*nt charges, payment of taxes, 
‘ppropriatioii for other funds and payment 
10 


of the balance to the iiiV(Jstors as 
dividend. 

In England, a Ibiilding Society functions 
ill much the saiiu; way as a joint stock 
company, exet'pt that the statute delinitely 
limits the scope of its operation, lays down 
strict ruh*s regarding the custody of 
the deeds and documents relating to the 
securities of the societies, and also safeguards 
the iut(‘rests of investors by making it a 
statutory obligation to appoint two amlitors, 
of whom one must be a public aceouiitaut, 
to examine, audit and attest the annual 
accounts and statements, inspect the deeds 
and other securities of the society and r(‘port 
thcr(*on in a proscribed statutory form. 

The Commissioners of inland reveniu* of 
(treat Jlritaiii ('Fhe income tax authority, 
as they are called in India) allow the 
societies the privilege of choosing to be 
assessed under either arrangement A or 11 
of the Hritish Income Tax Act : under both 
these iiKithods of taxation all [iroporty in 
the society hands as mortgages in posses- 
sum is to be excm|)t(*d, except as to groumls 
or lease rents if any. 11 assessed umler 
arrangement 11, the society pays iirjome tax 
out of its own r(‘venuc and tlie investors and 
depositors receive the dividend and interest 
free of income tax ; under arrangement A, 
how<*ver. Income* Tax has to be paid by the 
recipient of dividend and interest just like 
any other tax-payer. 

This is not all. The Central Government 
and the local authorities favour the society 
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bv iinniiciiil subsidy for rvcTy houst' built, 
and a very lioaltliy and favourable public 
opinion supplies the regular and constant 
eiicoura^oniont which is uroded for a society 
to prosper, (’are is taken both by the |)nblic 
bodies and the members to run the societies 
on U|)todate lines, and as a eonso<|uence 
methods of r(‘j)ayni(‘nts of loan arc frcMjueutly 
being revised, aeeommodations are always made 
for <lefaults of payments, and in the eas(‘ of 
death of a wage-earner or removal of a family 
from one district to another, arrangennmts 
are made at the instance of the legal heir 
or the born)wiiig im*mb(‘r for sale or transfer 
of th(‘ house to other intending purchasers 
or borrowing membc'rs. 

l''urthermore, liiiilding Societies invest- 
ments hav<‘ been made all the mor(» attractive 
by the fact that they have been put in the 
category of Trustee? s<‘enrities. 

IJuilding Societies ar(‘ nrgemtiy re<juired 
\n India in view of the fact that the middle 
aiid poorer class(‘s of peo|»le from the rural 
districts are coming to live in the industrial 
towns and cities and there is a delifiitc* dearth 
of accommodation in the urban area. The 
Iiuilding Societies can iinance the prospective 


housi‘-ownor against practically no risk, 'riic 
building of more houses will create eiiiploy- 
mont fi.r aichitect and a brick manufacturer 
down to npholsb*!’ painters, decoraters and 
life, lire and burglary insurance agents. It 
will release capital from the hoard.s of the 
capitalists and caus(‘ the much-nocd(*d 
circulation of capital. 

The nation as a whole wmH not only b(‘ 
bmielited by the extra capital brought into 
in tin* inoiK'v mark(*t but by belter health 
and cleaner morals of the eitiz(‘ns, and by 
the beauty and splendour and the wealth 
<»f the m wly built hon-es, tin* connlry will 
be inestimably enriched. 

l^he se«)p(* and prospi'cts ol a w'ell-planinal 
proj(*(*l s(*ems to be unlimited. I In' inv(*stors 
who an* trying to lind out some sale and 
n'mum'rativ(‘ ehanin'ls ol inv(‘stments will 
>irnply ‘‘swallow up” tin* building society 
investments, 'riiosi* day-dream(*rs who havi* 
been “building castles in tin* air” will 
in reality have liouses built on the soil of 
theirs and their forefatlu'rs. 

May the day of in.iugiiration of a building 
.society fast approach. 
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[rrnnt (htr lirrlin (^ftrrrapniuhnl) 


I^KIJLIN, 

German Insurance Review of 1932 and 
Prospects for 1933 

'riift li('avv ('(•ol^OI^ic crisis of last year 
has also ])c(mi felt by tli<‘ (lornian Insurance* 
(■oin|)anics, l.r.y on the one lianil, tlio (h'cre'asc 
e)f the amount of hnsinoss on hand has to 
some extent l)ecn a e'onsidcrahh* one*, and 
eonse(|ncntly the premium income, too, but 
on tin* other hand, there is to be stated for 
sonn* branches a satisfactory reduction of 
losses. Nevertheless the insurance enmpani<*s 
have* shown a very sJilisfactory power of 
resistance aejainst the crisis, <|uitc in contra- 
diction to other industries, tin* fundann'iitals 
l)ein^ tin* big res(‘rves put asiih* just in time, 
tin* considerable sums written oil as well 
as a <*autious policy regarding dividends. In 
the last few weeks then* appear to be certain 
symptoms for some industries to have already 
got over the lowest point of economic 
depression which must necessarily exercise 
its ellVcts on insurance, too, and it is to be 
hoped that when tliese symptoms of economic 
conditions becoming gradually better have 
been felt and n'cognized to a larger extent, 
(he general depression of mind will giv<* way 
a general feeling of hope wlnh-h alone i?* 
die starting point for economic conditions 
■aM*oining better. 

Now as regards lust year’s insurance 
husiness in Geriuany the decrease of business 
chielly shown by an increase* in the can- 
cellation of policies which was already a 


Kr.nnrAnv It), Wm. 

rather considerable om* in tiie preceding 
y(‘ar, this decrease ol business has b(‘pii felt 
further by tin* incn'ase in tin* postponmont 
of the payment of premiums and the delav 
in the payment of premiums whieh has 
t*>|H*cially Ix’cn tin? case for acirieidlnral 
insurance. ( )f course, the gcii(‘ral reduction 
ol j>ric(‘s has automaticallv (‘aused a reduction 
ol |)r(*ininms and conse<|ii(‘ntly of the total 
[ircmium ineouu* winch reductions could to 
some exti'iit ho compensated in tin* year llh‘i2 
by a reduction in the salaries and the cutting 
down of expcns(‘s of managemont. 

For some branelu's, r.//., 'I’lu'l’t. Ibirglarv 
and Animals insurance the no;uri' of losses 
has b(*(*n iiniavonrable, (‘speeiallv for the 
latter bram*h, wlu‘roas results obtained for 
Hail insurance w('re better than in tin* pre- 
eediug year, the results for other branelies 
being, however, more favoiirabh* so that 
taken a'^ a whole the total result obtained can 
be said to be satisfactory. As regards Fire 
insurance, losst sustained for the first nine 
months of last vear bv the Fire Insurance* 
Companies belonging to tin* Association of 
Private li'ire Insiiranee Co ipani(‘s in 
Germany amounted to Km. iir>,() millions as 
against Km. 7h,l millions for tin ■same period 
of the j)n*ceding year whieh means a d(*en*ase 
e»f h’ire losS(‘s in respe’ct to tin* sum insnn‘d. 

'Flu* number of losses sustained last your 
by Third Party insurance has decreased in 
c.e>nse<|Uence of the tlecrt*ase of business on 
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hand ; however, so far as the total amount 
of losses is concerned no adcf|natG decrease 
is to b(i stated. Tin* development of the 
Motor Insurance business has been iniluenced 
not only by the j^oneral symptoms of the 
crisis, but by tin* excessively high taxes on 
motor vehicles as well as by the increase 
in prices for inland fuels causing an increased 
laying on of motor vehicles. A great number 
of motorists who so far had a comprehensive 
motor insurance policy, are now having 
thcms(»lvcs insured against Third i*arty risks 
only, in order to s.ave money. In comparison 
to the business of VMM there is to bo stated 
a decrease (»f business for Riots insurance, 
too, in spite of the unsettled political and 
economic conditions. Also marine insurance 
has had to siifler from a decrease*, of business, 
but taken as a whole this business can be 
said still to be satisfactory. As n'gards 
Life assurance the increase by new contracts 
could not eompensato the decrease of 
business by cancellations of policies, etc., 
which load to a decrease in the total amount 
of business on hand. Loans on policies have 
also increased further, but to no uiircasonabh? 
extent. Nevertheless, Life insurance business 

can be said to have been satisfactory accord- 
ing to eireumstances. 

Now, as regards tliis year’s prosp(;cts for 
the insurance business, it has already 
been stated in the beginning of this report 
that there arc sym])toms now of a certain 
revival of business and if, as is to be hoped, 
political conditions will return to a more 
normal state it can be expected tliat German 
insurance business will delinitely have an 

adG(}Uatc share in the general revival of 
business. 

Fire Loss in Germany 

Losses sustained during December 1932 
by the Companies belonging to the Associa- 


tion of Private Fire Insurance (Companies 
ill Germany amount to Rtn. (>,930,000 on th(* 
whole as against Rm. S,9 10,000 for December 
1931 and Rm. S, 240,100 for December 1930 
and 10,310,000 in 1929. 

Tlic total amount of losses is for the 
whole of last year Rm. S5, 390, 000 as 
against Rm. 103,930,000 for 1931 and 
Rm. 105,990,000 for 1930 and Rm. 
1 41,tS 10,000 for 1929. As will be seen, last 
year’s losses are ligiiring miicli below tho.s(‘ 
of tlie preceding yours, however, in tliis 
(‘onnoctioii attention is <o lie drawn to the 
decrease of business in 1932 as a consecpience 
of the crisis and conse.ijuontly the decrease 
in the premium income. 

Por January I !».■>.*] the total amount of 
losses sustaineil by h'ire by the G(*nnan 
Private (’ompanies is Rm. 9,04s,01 9 on the 
wliole, widch figure is liriiiging the h>ss 
curve to the level of November l‘.)32. 'TIk; 
comparatively stable loss curve of last month’s 
might easily lead to prematun^ conclusions. 
However, tlu; ilreadful catastrophe at 
Noiinkirchen wlierc immense damages hav«* 
been caused by the explosion of a ga.someiei' 
clearly shows how very cautious caleuhitif)ns 
have to bo made by the fin* insiiraiurc com- 
panies and to what extent all hopes for a 
favourable business result can bo frustrated. 

So far as the Public Pirc Iiisuranc** 
(yom|>anies in Germany are concerned, tin- 
total amount of losses sustained by lie 
Coni|>anics belonging to tlie Association 
Public Fire Insurance ( Companies in German , 
is for December 1932 Rm. <>,705,112 a 
against Rm. 7,103,071 for November. Tin 
number of losses was also lower la- 
December than for December 1931, /.e., 71 
as against 734S. 

The total amount of losses is for tl 
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whole of last year Km. as against 

Rin. riOySlO,? ‘)N for H)31. riowevor in this 
(roiincction the same remarks a|»|)ly as made 
above, and is further to be bormj in mind 
that building costs have gone down 
up to lU) per cent. 

Insurance in Turkey 

Ihd’on^ the war the insurance business in 
Turkey was entirely in th(» hands of foreign 
eoinpanies. 

Only in l !H then* was founded the first 
I'urkish (V^mpany, />., “1/ Union Xational’* 
which is supporting itself on the “[Iiiion*^ of 
Paris. In l!ll7 there followed the ^‘Turkey 
Nfilli” being amalgamated with tin* ^M'hoeidx,” 
Vi«‘uua and the ^‘Muuehener Uuck/’ in IblS 
the “('ompagnia (lem'rale” (Assieairazioiii 
(lenerali di Tri(‘ste) and in \\V2o the ^‘Orient” 
iKiunione Adriatiea di Sicurta). In 
then* W(‘ro founded the “.Vnatolia/' a company 
)f Turkish nationality, in tin* ‘^]>os- 

Kurt” being united with the “Assurances 
(Jenerales,” Paris, and finally in l!»2!) the 
National Reinsurance (^)mpany which has 
for I years tin* mono|)oly for the Turkish 
reinsurance business. 

Apart from these 7 eoiupanies there an* 
still working in 'rurkey ."iO-iJO foreign 
companies. 1''he 7 Turkish private companies 


are writing h'iro, Marine, Accidents and Life 
business, in li)3l the total amount of gross 
premiums was Turkish IMiinds 2,bl)0^000 of 
which l,i)LM),000, were for Fire business 
and i.r., 20 per cent, for lafe 

business. 

Marine insurance is limited to the coast 
and export trade, whereas the import business 
is entirely in the hands of fon'ign companies. 
The premiums for the Marino business wen* 
'furkish Pounds 200,000, for Accidents 
business only 17,001. 

'Jlic r<‘sults obtained by tln^ 7 Turkish 
Companies for the elementary branches are 
the following : 

(fHHS pnMilinin inct)im.* Turkish rounds I.OaOUio 

Nell premium ineoim* „ 

ih'uefii. .. „ 

The* t'ompanies are bound to cover with 
the National Turkish Reinsurance* Uompanj’ 
nO per cent, of the 'furkish business. The 
reinsurance commissions granted to the com- 
panies in <piestion arc much smaller than 
the normal commissions of tin* open market 
so that the ceding conijianics do not succeed 
in cov(*ring the costs for propaganda, et<*., 
which is especially the case for lafe. business 
from which some companies have, therefore, 
alreadv retired. 
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Nationalization of Kailways 
Tli<‘ Kditor, 

Thr Inxurnitcr tnnl Finn Her IFrir/r. 

Sir, 

A voi(M‘ is iK'ard siipportiiiii’ 

1Ih» lraiisf(‘r nf road motor sorvicos, now 
run hy |)rivat(‘ individuals and (‘onipanios 
to th(‘ Uailwav Hoard on the uroiind amonjjst 
ofh(‘rs, (hat sueli transIVr would he a step to- 
ward nationalization of transportation sorviees. 
'riie pn>pos(T of this s(‘ems to he workin 
under tho belief that our (Joverumeiit is 
nationalized (lovernnient or what littl 
remains to complete its nationalization would 
h(* elleetrd hy the new constitution, publish- 
ed as a White PapcT on the l!)tli March but 
tl)0 disillusionim'iit »)Ui*h( to h(* complete 
when w<‘ read that the whole railway manaj>;e- 
ment of India will ho entrusted to a statutory 
Hailway Hoard, responsible to th<) thitish 
FfirliHHtf it! and not to the (jovernor-Ueneral- 
iii-(V)uneil or the Indian lejijislature. We 
knew this hefon', and the sponsors of thr 
proposal to hand over all transportation 
services to the State, as a ste|) tow^ards 
nationalization, p(*rhaps will tind out tln*ir 
mistake, if a niistakci it was ; otherwise they 
will h. vc to search their brain to briii«' out 
new stunts to convince the public and their 
representatives in the Assembly as to the 


reasonableness and justilieation for the 
transfer mentioned abov<*. 

The railway administration n‘ports of tin* 
last few years have thoroimhly exposed tlie 
unbusim‘sslikc‘ way of I’linniiiii; railway 
by the Hailway Hoard and if th<‘re 
was really any ^ood cause to sup|)ort 
in th(‘ Assembly it was the ])roposal 
of Mr. (ihuznavi to abolish (he Railway 
Hoard. It cannot he denied that (he 
Hail way administration has bundled th(‘ whole 
tinance and administration. The Assembly 
and the various expci t and special (‘ommittees 
that “^at from time t(» time to improve the 
linanee and mana<ij(Mn(‘nt of the Indian 
Hailways have also failed. 

C’AIMIAL OlTLAVS 

Tht* Railway departnuMit spent about I do 
crores in capital (‘xpenditure, of which Rs. 
Ill) <Tor(’s wre spent in undertaking's which 
yield no revenue whatsoevei’, Iik(‘ the railway 
stations at Lucknow and Lawnjmre and 
Hs. \'2 crores wen* spemt in und(*rtakinj;s 
which yiehl an income of one per cent. 
Railway liiu's which have been running for 
a very lung time, and wc‘re yielding good 
n*tnrns until taken over by the Railway 
Hoard, do lud now earn anything on a capital 
outlay of Hs. sOO crores. If such be the 
state of atVairs to which railway management 
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li:is t'onie to and if thoy can not prodiic*c ovoii 
Hi por cent, interest for yi^ars to«^cthcr inspite 
of higlier freights, l(‘ss running of trains, 
stoppage of improvement works, th<*n what is 
the guaiantee for a return on the now capital 
outlay that would he recjuired to run competi- 
tive road motor services V On what guai'antee 
for interest will tin* (‘apital 1)«‘ induced V Any 
fitlier business run ofi such liru's would liave 
been forced to go in for voluntary li<juidation, 
but as ther(‘ is such a person as (hmrt Srn 
to foot th(‘ bill, the (loveiTiment of India 
would not hesitate* to go in for raising a 
fresh I’ailway loan^ and our individual (inuri 
Srus would bo relieved of their anxietic*s as 

to how b(*st to invest their idle and locked up 
(*apital. 

A<<ni \ |S AND At lU'IS 

More than one Assembly member mar- 
'liallcd facts and llgui’cs abotit the failures 
.and incompot<‘ncc of the Ibdlway Hoard, 
riie se|)ai’ation o( audit fi’om accounts, insteatl 
of producing results in economy has l)(*(*n 
declared a sad failttre, and Mr. ( 'hot tv who 
at one tinn* wjis a champion for the sepaiaition 
had to declai’c in disappointment, when sitting 
as Chairman of tin* I{eti'en<‘hnient (^ommittee 
that 

‘*Coiise<|uently w<^ cannot escape the 
conclusion that tlni optimism of the framei-s 
of the estimates of (he linal results of the 
s<*paration when tlu’v expect<*d a saving in 
direct costs of the Accounts and Audit 
Department, has been far fn)m being justified.” 

riu* cost of Accounts and Audit l>epart- 
•nents was Hs. SoS lakhs in but 

liter the separation of the two branches the 
ost jumped up to Rs. 1M,^*0 lakhs in 
about -I 2 times more than before. 

'fKNhr.i: Knii Railway ManaulmH-N’I’ 

Tin* colliery business of the Railway 
epartinent has been (*xposed threadbare on the 


floor of the Assjanbly, and inspite of *Mr. S. (\ 
Sms justification of the Railway Hoard, the 
public were not convinced, and this vear 
after long and ruthless exposures, the Hoard 
has agreed to call tcndcis foi* raising coal : 
it would have been much better if the railway 
colliei-ies were leased out to private busim*ss 
firms and the Railways purchased th(‘ii* coal 
iVoin the open mai*ket. Tin* ruthless manner 
in which the Heiigal coal has been throttled 
will be a black spot in the histoiy f)f Railway 
administration. Thr various juggleries with 
freights for Indian and imported goods 
cannot c‘xonerate the Railway Hoai’d or its 
Ki*eight Advisoi-y ('ommittei* fi*i>m partialitv 
for impoi*ted goods. 

Even now befrii’/* it is too late iln* 
Assembly ought to force I he hand of (lo\<'i*n- 
ment to make the Railway H mulI membei-s 
individually and jointly lesponsible for its 
working producing a m't pi’olit of li per cent, 
on capital outlay. 

d’he other way would be to call for 
binders to manage the respective railways. 

Then w(^ can haye no obje<*tion to let the 
matter stand as it is. Tlui first and bwemost 
thing that (he Assembly should do is to stop 
all unproductive departments and works. 
The railways meant for militaiy purpos(*s 
should bi* traiisfeiTcd to tin* Army Depart- 
ment budgets. Care should !><* taken that no 
capital outlay is allowed on a c'luitral railway 
station at Scaldah am»ther deceptive tiump- 
(*ard up the sleeves of railway projectors and 
city improvement-wallas, 'ria* operations of 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust should be 
more <‘arel'ully studied as to the results 
produced by them. All pos.sibh* avenues for 
unpi‘oducti\e and out-of-the-line projects 
should be closed for yeai’.s to come until 
reserves and depreciation fund are restored. 
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The pl(?a of world deprpswioii and iiolitical 
Unrest would not oonvince even a man in 
the street. India is a sub-continent and its 
land area is wide and untapped, its industries 
and agricultural and mineral products need 
wider internal movements ; why not try to 
develop them instead of encouraging dumping 
of foreign goods at the cost of country 
produce ? It is an idle and unimaginative 
brain that would fear competition on road 
motor services and advise the men in power 
to go in for running those services themselves. 

Lmjiit R/ lwavs 

Is it not grotescjuc to say that the motor 
bus competition is such that the mighty 
railways cannot stand it ? While a railway 
system has hundreds and thousands of juiics 
of open lines to operate, the buses are 
limited to not jnorc than 10 to ‘JO miles at 
a stretch. India has very few good roads - 
the canals, culverts, small bridges and ditches 
are there and none but the lighter vehicles 
of one and a half ton at the most can ply 
on such roads ; llic low wlieel mile rates 
arc w'orkablc in town areas only where tlie 
stages are many and peoph' are more luxuri- 
ous or ])rcssed for time and can pay. In the 
towns the railways have nothing to gain nor 
to lose. The District Board Light Railways 
arc behind time and tlio present-day facilities 
hav(' outgrown the living service's by these 
dirty little tracks whose upkeep cost very little. 
It may sound strange but why not ? Who 
had not to pay for the constructions of road- 
ways and if any one would care to go alone 
the old Ih'iiaros Road, the once line road of 
Rani Almlya Bai, past Belgachia, he would 
curse ihosc who ever allowed a light railway 
track to work on it. I shall be the lirst 
person to congratulate the Hon’blc members 


of the Assembly if tliey would carry a motion 
to close down such light railways as have 
outgrown their necessity owing to newer 
facilitic's for transportation in those areas. 
So long as the motor buses did not appear 
on the Distrid Board roads, these light 
railway companies were having everything in 
their own way, no scats, no water-tight roofs, 
no window shutters, no light, no drinking 
watcu*, etc., and yc't the rates were as high 
as possible and the services slow and as 
infrequent as possible. With the. coming in 
of the buses their ears arc bettor looked after 
and the comforts of the passengers bettor 
eared for : rates are Jowei, inontlily and 
wciok-end tickets are introduced, return tickets 
jiopularised and so on ; but for the motor 
buses, these things would have remained 
unheard of and unseen in th(‘sc areas. 

Ni:w Railway A< r 

In the debate on the Railway Budget, 
Mr. Ohu/iiavi created a tense atmosphere' by 
his oxjmsiires, but all ended as usual by 
withdrawing the motion to reduce the grant 
for maintenance of the Railway Board. But 
the matter will again come up when the Bill 
to amend the Indian Railway Act is presented 
for consideration. This twenty-eight-word 
Bill to empower the railways to run road 
motor services is very serious and (piib! 
detrimental to public interest. If instead of 
capital outlay on new motor omnibuses, tin' 
railway authorities would pay more attention 
to their third class fares, most of their 
troubles would be served. As regards the 
goods services tin', freiglits should be reduced 
in proportion to the fall in prices of com- 
inoditios. 

0()MMKU(’L\JJ.SATnLN i>F RAILWAYS 

It has also bccotne the established poHcv 
in all countries to be as self-supporting as 
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: tlio only possible way to incot tlio 
situation is to rcdnoo tho Froiglit charges 
and allow freer iMOvemeuts of goods. Ifad 
India licr national government in its true 
senso^ then all endeavours would have been 
made to transport the goods wherever there 
were possibilities for their disposal. Ibit 
the Indian Government is controlled by an 
agency wliose interests ar<* scattered f)ver in 
several directions. 

I In* railways slnnild be run on connnereial 
lilies, but the pres(‘nt system cannot produce 
(lie r<*sidts desired. 'Fhereforo we should not 
try to nationalise the transport services so 
long' the nation has no control over them, 
t ominorcialisation may <'ase the situation 
until iiationalisatLon is brought about. 

II the raiUyays are cominordaliscd, tho 
proprietorship remaining with the Government 
th<*re will be no unfair eoinpetition and waste 

I public money to liglit private business. 'Die 
^ for nationalization is getting louder and 
wider with the idea of democracy run aniock : 
a step fnrtlier we conic to rationalization and 
then liolslicvisin : but in India it is not only 
un*iiiitable but illogical and ine<piitable so 
long the Government of tlie country is not 
in the hands of tlic repres(»nlativo 3 of tiie 
nation, l^he White Raper docs not give ns 
tliat, rather it proposes to take* away what 
little we have, a nominal privilege to debate 
on the Railway Riidgct : there even the re- 
presentatives sitting in the Assembly do not 
ciaro to consult their constituents ; the litth; 
the Government docs to g(*t the public 
^linion by circulating the draft Rill is not 
done by calling meetings of their constituents : 
they are more autocratic! than the bureaucrats 
-they consider their personal opinion to be 

best and the only arguments in the* 
^nbjoct ; hence we hear no concerted action 
11 


ill the Assembly to make tho rulers feel 
the strength of public opinon. 'Fhe little 
interest that has so far been created and 
public opinion expressed have been due to 
the actions of thcj Indian Transport Workers’ 
Union, ITowrah, who was lirst in the field to 
express its members’ opinion on the proposed 
Railway Rill and to make other bodies take! 
interest in the affair. Time is now come to 
consider if the proposal to hand over all 
transportfition services to the Railway Roard 
is supportable at all. As we stand at present 
it can not bo done and should bo resisted by 

al means. Yours etc, 

(Sd.) 8. K. Ihinerjee 
1 Upper Gircular Road, (‘aleiitta. 

College of Insurance An Appeal 
Insuraneo is one of the* saving factors 
in modern civilisation and it is a happy sign 
that linlia has not overlooked the importance 
of this particular line of eeonomic advanee- 
inent. It has been keenly felt by all persons 
engaged in the trade that the establishment 
of an institution for tho training of insurance 
workers has long been overdue. The 
profession lias boon providing an army of 
workers and gradually drawing into its 
fold many brilliant people. Ft is calculated 
that there are at present roughly more than 
l,5(ht)0O workers engaged in this business 
and is perhaps tho biggest business so 
far as the employment of educated men 
is concerned. 

There arc many wholetime men in this 
profession and the part-time workers an* 
too numerous. Retter ipiality of work 
may be expected if these workers are given 
scientific tv^jiining and part-time workers 
are assured a decent living if they devote 
their energies fully to this work after 
being properly trained. 
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An hiifflbln beginning was made and a 
Society by the name of Insurance Education 
Society was started in (/alcutta about a 
year and a half ago. The original committee 
of the Society was formed with Mr. J. N. 
Basu as President^ which held several 
meetings at the Indian Chamber of C^ommerce 
and a Qoverning Body was ultimately formed 
to take initiative in the matter with Mr. 
J). P. Khaitan as Chairman. Dr. S. C. Roy 
was elected General Secretary of the Society 
and Mr. II. K. Sarker as Secretary of 
the Governing (]!ouncil. The Governing 
Body made all arrangements to start a 
College in Calcutta where a beginning could 
be made. 

At the time the Indian Insurance 
Institute decided to start the Insurance 
Education Board it was thought advisable 
to suspend the work of the Society to giv(* 
the Institute an opportunity to carry out 
its programme. 

It is now more than a year that the 
Insurance Education Board has been formed. 
VV^e do not, however, like to go into details 
as regards the causes that led to the failure 
of the project. But it is high time that a 
definite start should be made in order to 
bring into ottcct the idea underlying the 
scheme. 

The insurance education society will try 
to start the contemplated College from next 
June where evening lectures will be arranged 
in one of the buildings of an educational 
institution centrally situated. The various 
(piestions connected with insurance business 
will form the subject matter and a syllabus 
has already been drawn up by the Society. 
Legal, medical and actuarial aspects are to 
be dealt with in addition to the other 
subjects. Insurance legislation, Company 
management, field work etc., have also to be 
taken into account. The academic side of 
the question o. //., history of insurance in 
general and Indian Insurance in particular, 
must also not be neglected. 

It is proposed to have two terms in the 
year — summer and winter terms, one from 


July to September and another from January 
to March. Students in general education 
or other lines will also be able to attend 
these lectures as they will be delivered in 
the evening. An examination should be 
held at the end of each term and the 
successful students given certificates. 
Several Companies have promised to sub- 
scribe to the funds of the College and give 
preference to the passed students of the 
College in making appointments. 

The amount of energy and materials 
spent over the appointment of an agent is 
well known to all insurance odices. Out 
of 100 agents appointed hardly half a dozen 
work and that too indifferently. This has 
brought into disrepute the entire profession 
of insurance agency. The profession is as 
noble as any other if not nobler than some of 
the professions after which we ordinarily aspire. 
The person insured is more benefited than 
the hgent who gets only a little commission 
for his work. The public; in general is ill- 
educated so far its knowledge of insurance 
is concerned. A trained agent is in ii 
position to give a member of the public 
comparative* facts and figures and will work 
for only those companies which are sound. 
This state of things cannot be achieved 
without an institution which will produce 
the right type of workers. 

With a view to materialise this idea, 
the Insurance Education Society formed 
last year has been revived and we beg to 
appeal to the general public, the Insurance 
Companies and Insurance workers for help 
and co-operation in making the scheme 
successful. 

For particulars, etc., please write to 

Mr. H. K. Barker, M. A. 

Secretary, 

College Governing Body, 

7 2-2 A, Bondel Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

or to 

Dr. 8. C. Roy, 
General Secretary, 
Insurance Education Society, 

14 Clive Street, Calcutta* 




Current Economic Conditions 
The following are extracts from the speech 
of Mr. Sheo Kissen Bhatter, President of 
the Indian Chamber of Coinmerce, Calcuttsi, 
delivered on February 22, 1933 : — 

During the year 1932 and the l)eginning of 
1033 witli the exception of a short period between 
duly and September of last year, ecoiiomie 
«‘ondition 3 have gradually deterioraUid. Prices 
<lropped in nearly all countries of the world 
between o to 1(1 per cent as a (;onsc(|Ucncc of 
an all-round contraction of <?urrencies, which 
was contrary to all expectations. However, the 
fact nnnains that Bank-rates of Interest have 
reached unprecedented low levels in India due 
to enormous amount of Oold shipped out of 
Ihe country and the surplus currency is not 

invi^sted in Industrial concerns but on Gilt- 
cdgeil sc(Hirities. The growth of unemployment 
Is also an indication of the gravity of the 

situation. 

Jute 

It is evident that it must h) more profitable 
to work one efficient mill for SO hours with the 
overhead charges of one manag(*mcnt only, than 
to run two mills, one of which is less efficient 
for 40 hours an<l to pay the cost of two complete 
sets of manag(‘ment. The Managing Agencies 
which are in various instances in cliarge of 
more than one mill can go far in initiating 

'uch schemes. The second alternative of <‘om- 
bining the machinery of two mills under one 

management is also a possibility lor reducing 
‘ Oats, and may he considered. 

The evidently false proportion of capital and 
olock account of many Jute mills is a point 
vhich deserves serious notice. I am referring 
the cjises when Jute mills have bet'ii gniilually 


extended out of profits and without raising 
the capittil, and where the new iiivcstinciit is 
shown as “Ueserve” instead of “C-apital”. The 
result is that reasonable and moderate profits 
which have been achieved l)y the combined work 
of capital and reserves, are shown in relationship 
to the ordinary capital only and it lends an 
impression that such mills make a profit of 
TiCj to UXj per cent with their capital. In case 
the ordinary capital would have been increased, 
instead of creating reserves, the dividends would 
be far lower and really in accordanee with the 
actuid business results. The disadvantiigcs of 
the present system are evident. It leads to a 
widc^spread belief that the jute industry is far 
more prosperous than it is in reality ; further 
more, it creates a desire in foreign countries to 
hiiilil more mills on account of this false indii*a 
tion of their prosjierons state. 

Coal 

The Coal Mining Industry has also heen a 
victim of the general depression. The remedy 
for the plight of our collieries is not so difficult 
as its problems are in a certain sense simpler 
and easier to solve than those' of Jute and Tea. 
India can product' all the coals she iiectls and 
is in a happy position to raise more coal if 
necessjiry ft>r the purpose of export. Unfortii- 
nattdy, however, Iiulia has not yet been able to 
regain all the oversea markets which she lost 
due to the embargo put on the export of coal 
by the Govern men t of India. Though China 
has been taking some coal for the last two years 
from India, I undersbind that the prices arc so 
iinrumnnerative that it is practically impossible 
to develop or maintain the position of being a 
supplier of coal to China unless the prices of 
coal improve. You are all aware that the 
Railways are the biggest buyer of coal in India 
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who coni^ume iihout .‘>1 pur ccnl of the totil 
(‘onsumptioii of uojvl in India. A'< iheso Rail- 
ways havo jjol. their own collieries |.ln‘y do not 
hny their fall nMiuircinonf- from th(' pnhlic. 
Althonf?li the ( Joverinnent IiM' n-slrieted the 
output of Stat(M)wn(‘il collieries to a {j:n*al oxt<*iit 
yet it wonld he desirahle if thc>o (•ollierics wtTC 
shut down enliridy to iinprovi; the Coal Indnstry. 

The ini])osition of a snreharfre on tin* frcijrhts 
of coal durinjr the hi'^t year has also liecn a 
{Treat handicap on the indnslries. 1 fail to 
understand why fin* coal indnstry is si^rnalisud 
for such treatment and eonseiiuently penalised, 
when no other indnstry has hiH‘n subjected to 
such a treatment hy tin* (.lovi'rnment. It will 
he of inten‘.st to you to learn that this sureharfTc 
insteail of yieldinjf any moi\* revenue to the 
Railways, has been rosjionsihle for rediieinir the 
revenues of the Railways, 'riie soonia* this 
surehar{Te is abolished, the better it will lx* for 
all concerned. 

I shouM also refer to another V(‘ry {ircal 
handicap on the mov<*m(*nt of coal from the 
IM’incipal coalfields to India situated in this 
province and in Rihar to the distant eonsumiiijr 
cmitres like R^mhay, Ahmeilahad, ete. You 
art* perhaps aware* that the basic rati* of freiirlit 
on coal from collieries in the Central Provinces 
as compared with collieries in Heniral and Rihar 
and Orissa is about Jii per cent lower and 1 <lo 
not understand why in the teeth of stron<r 
opposition from the coal indnstry this !»:lariniT 
injustice lias not been ri‘moved so far by the 
(lovcrnmeiit of India. The. jneseiit surchar^rc 
of lo ))er cent has made the position alisolutcly 
unhearabh*, and has been responsible for a *rreat 
reduction in the .sde of Renjral Coal. I hojie 
tliat the (iovernment of India will revise these 
rates with a view* to remove this j,darin{T injustice 
to collieries on this side. 

Tea 

In December last ihe chief lea-iirodiicinjf 
countries of the world have sipfned an a{freemcnt 
r(*strjctin{T the ex|)orts of tea from various 
])rodu(.*ii centres. 

As a partial solution this ajirecieiait must 
be welcome hut it should not be forgotten that 


this sch(*me iloes in no way restrict production 
within tin* various yiroducing countries. L 
strongly feel that the (*.Kport restriction scheme 
will have to be followeil by a scheme of eurtailing 
l>roduction as otherwisi* the export seheme is 
hound to he a failun* on account of the low’cr 
price level caused hy snperlluons stocks remaining 
unsold within the boundaries of the ]>roducing 
countrie.s 

Summing up. there is no doubt left that the 
various stajdo industries could do a lot in order 
to h(‘tlcr their ow’ii conditions. Such rationalisa- 
tion schemes aecompanieil hy a suitable currency 
policy and a gradual rise, in the price level 
could go far to bring about better economic 
comlitions. 

Cotton 

'rhe Colton Industry of India has al.-^o to 
pass through a very difiii*nlt yi*ar. 'The additional 
protection granteil by the (Iovernment against 
dumping of foreign piecegoods bdl far short of 
the rei|nireincnts and had tlie inevitable reMilt 
of an increase in the imports of foreign pi«‘ce- 
goods. which was showing a declining tendency 
for the last few years. A perusal of the figure.- 
of imi>ort for the months endeil Hist December 
indicab*s that tie* import of piecegood- 
went uj) to ‘.111 million yards as compareil willi 
the .Mil million yards during a similar jierioil in 
the year lilHl and 71.H million yards during a 
similar period in the year UlHil. The value ol 
the imported piecegoods during the ‘.I months 
cndeil ;;i>t Decendier was Rs. Hi erore- 

as com])ared with Rs. In crores during a similar 
period in I'.iill and Rs. ID (‘rores during a 
similar period in MlHO. The rise in ihe imports 
id chc€*ip piece-goods from foreign countries ha- 
’ d to the shutting down of a large number ol 
mills in the Rombay prcsidi'iicy and if this 
staU* of things would continue for any lengtli 
of time, I am afraid, more mills and more 
hosiery factories will havi* to closi* down and 
this would he nothing short of a calamity to the 
country. It adeijuate jiroteclion is given to tin' 
industry for just a few years T feel convinced 
that even with their existing ((luipmenl, the 
Indian mills ami hamUooms will he ahh* t*' 
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supply l.he full nM|iiir(Mm'iits of tins country in 
rcpinl to piccctroods, hurrin" some special kiiuls 
of clolli which they may not he in t\ position 
to inanufaclnr(‘ at the |)rosont moment. J fer- 
vently Inist that the fiovernment of India will 
come tlial to the ri^scin* of this «j:reat national 
imliistrv and assist il, in spit-' of protests of 
I/mcasliire in <l(*velopin‘j to a staj^e when it is 
cut indy sclf-sullicicnt in tln‘ mattor of pro»luction 
of cloth. 

I regret to say that tlu‘ reply which Sir 
doseph Jihore iravc? to the short notice <(iiestion 
of Air. ir. I*. Alody in tin* Assemhly yestenlay 
<tatinj^ that piMidin^' further <*onsi(hM‘ation of tlic 
report of the 'raritl' lloanl, a Hill to extend the 
cxistine; protection to the cotton industry until 
INt th-toher, will he introthiced, is not re-as.-urinj; 
ciioimli. In view of tile developments simn* tin* 
additional ju'otection was "iven in Septeinhor 
la>t, I tru<l that, tin* (Jovernmi'iit of India will 
iiN* its special powers in oivler to incrca-e the 
ineasuiv (d' ])nd.ectiui', to lUU indie'try. 

Politics 

Hefore 1 ct)nelude I mn^t refer to the politi<*al 
'ituatioii in the country. In thi< coinu*<*tion, I 
cannot helj) feelin.LT that then* is hardly any 
hope of revival of trade, commen’c and industries 
ill the <‘'inntry mile's-; tin* jxilitical situation is so 
-harped that it would linally ^atisfv tin* hop»'s snd 
a'^piralioiis of the jieoj^le of the country. I iilso 
timl tliat, till* Ih-iti.-'h Cabinet «lesirc to hcd»re 
round with various limitations the responsibility 
at the (Vnln* and the I’iiianeial Autonomy which 
llicy have jiromi.sed to us. Sir Saiiiu(*l Iloarc 
|■e(‘Mtly observed that he regarded the linaucial 
and eommercial safeguards ‘*not as stone-wall 
that hloeks the road, hut as hesl«js*s on each sidi* 
that no jj^ood driver ev»-n touches hut they incvent 
poo])lc on a (lark uiirht from falliuji: inh) the 
ditch.” 1 rcfjret 1 cannot share this view as these 
•»fe«uar(ls me at least huirc obstructions which 
'lake it iin])Ossil)lo to pa-ss the luad without 
ui^^ing^ in one’s mind a jrrave anxii’ty full of 
•li-ffivinjr^. I must also observe that any delay 
11 replaeemenl of the ])resent policy i»y a wiser 
'lid saner policy, of eon(‘ilialion with the h'aders 


of the ( 'on;:rt‘ss which is the hic'ii’st p(ditical 
orfranisalion in the country, is fran.Ldit with serious 
coiisiMinenccs and is a source of dant^er to the 
continminei* of jroodwill and lia])py relations 
between the two countries I would also su^zjrost 
to the ( iovcrniiieiit that they onjiht to inauj^urate 
a new era of reconciliation in lliis country and 
as a imnk thereof ih^y oii'^ht to relca-«‘ the 
< ’onjjrcss l(*adcrs ini'ludiii.u: tiandhiji whose 

dclentioo behind the prison-bars mak(*s the 
sidution (d* thi* ])olitic‘«l prohl(‘m more and mor<^ 
dilli(‘iilt. 

Casualty Insurance in the Orient 

'rhe f(’illo\vino; are extracts from an article 
in the (amnli/tu Insttnnnr, for dannary ‘dl, 
llldd: 

From the Nile d(*lta lo llie jilaleaii (d the 
Deccan ; from tin* moniilains of Ihirtna to th** 
till areas and niidxn’ (>lal(*s of Malaya; and 
from tin* plantations of ,Iava to the marlile 
]mhie(*s and the jxmodas nf Pckiiijr, casualty 
insuranet* is soniiflil by iinmcrou- people 

who need jiroteeliou fnmi various hazards. 

In India, oiu* of th(‘ ea-ually lines is work- 
r.ien's (*omp(‘nsation, a NVorkmcn’.- ( ‘oiiipen.-ati(»n 
Act havinff h('i*n introiluc«‘d in l‘.i-->. All classes 
of casually insurance an* written in this land 
spread over sonic J.iinn.nim sepiarc miles with 
.■'itHUMHi villa;.:’es. 'rile population of India is 
about : I'Jn.ni M 1,01 M I, of wluim threc-ipiarler'< are 
nimlu>. Till* wriliiiLT of casualty iii>urann*, 
hoAvever, i^ limited in •reniMal tn l^^•.!li^h-speakin;r 
people tlm mon* educated cla--es amon^ the 
natives. 

'rile saim* applies to Ihirma wlnre the Indian 
Workmen's ( ompmisalion .\el is aFo in foire. 
Motor-car 'larills have lu'cn up in India, 

liurma, Indo-t’liina, Malaya, Duteli Fast liidms 
and (’hina. 

In Siam, easnalty business is alsu written 
on a small scab'. Tlu^ main industry is in leak 
and ollu*r hard woods from tlie northern interior. 
Han^jkok, the capital is on an island surrounded 
by kloiif^s (canals). 'Idle poimlation is about 
StMio.fHii) and besides (*asualty iiisuramv, lire ami 
life insurance an* also uiiderwrilteii. bice mills 
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are particularly hazanlonsi, on account of poor 
construction, OYcr-crowdin^jr and inadequate 
supervision. 

In French Indo-('hina the experience is rather 
unsatisfactory in re^rard to casualty insurance, 
we learn. Most of the companies write only 
fire, automobile, personal aceidimt and limiteil 
health there in connection witli Europeans. 
Cochin (!hina and Tonjrkiiif? are, of course, 
French colonu's; (^unhodia and Annam have a 
King: and Emperor reapei^iively and these areas 
an? under French protection. The jirincipal 
town in (Whin China is Saigon; and in 
Tongking there is the little town of Hanoi, which 
has been particularly progressive. Both cities 
have tlieir own municipal theatres. There is a 
motor tariff operated from Saigon, which deals 
with motor insurance rates throughout Indo- 
China. Tlie “(^nnite” (T'ariff*) exacts a compul- 
sory deductilile of 11)0 piastres, (approximately 
oO cents par to the piastre). 

(Wualty insurance also finds its way into 
the Diitcdi East Indies, the principal areas being 
Java and Sumatra and numerous other islands. 
Java has a population of about l0,0O0,0lX>; sugar, 
rubber, quinine and tobacco being a few only 
of the industries operated. Sumatra, a larger 
island than Java with smaller population — 
ri,0U0,U<X)— produces among others, tobacco, rice, 
rubber, coiira. fn these islands, liability, personal 
accident) limited health and group insurance 
for the coolies on the rubber estates, (»tc„ ixm 
written. As murder and assault are somewhat 
prevalent, the popularity of a planUT is a factor 
of importance, when considering acceptances 
for accident insurance. 

In the Federated Malay States and Non- 
Fedcrated States and in the Straits Settlements, 
a proposal to introduce Workmen’s dompensation 
legislation based on the Indian Act of 192.*1, has 
been on foot for some time. Singapore is an 
island at the south end of the peninsula, has a 
population of approximately ir)0,(K)0, about ZodO 
being Europeans, including the garrison of about 
1,0(X). The majority are Chinese from southern 
China and the servant class is drawn from 
Hainan Islaml. 


In the island of Hongkong, the British (’olony, 
casualty insurance has a growing field. In the 
island the silver dollar, which competes with 
Chinese silver, is an anomaly which does not 
exist elsewhere, as it has no gold ^cking. 

In China, with her 2,000000 villages and 
population of some r)00,000,OfK) in 21 provinces, 
casualty insurance, like life and fi^o insurance, 
is conBnoil almost entirely to the Treaty Ports 
and to lacking. In the interior, for example, 
it is impossible in certain parts to undertake 
burglary insurance. They have a (.lilbertian 
insurance system of their own, which consists 
of a bribe to the “thieves guild”. Your gate- 
kwper will receive $r).rKK) a year, of which 

he will give the thieves. 

Ceylon Refuses Imperial Preference 
The preferential treatment arrived at lit 
Ottawa has proved to be against the interests 
of Ceylon too. The following extracts from 
the VoKHif Cri/loH for February, 11)33, where 
the IWitor lias simply voiced tlie public 
opinion : 

Th(! export trade of Oeylon, it is not so generally 
known, is two-thirtls tea ami eonsideriiig the 
pr.)poriion of those beneftting by this industry 
among Ceylonese it could hardly he wiuitahlo 
to plunge the country into the hurdship.s of 
higher prices to fetch a gooil nmrkiit for ten. An 
inquiry into the oHects of Preference on our 
Export ami Import trade will establish the fact 
of the undoubted probability of an improvement 
in the tea industry and the stark certainty of 
soaring prices of all imported articles. IJy giving 
Pndcrence we tax thi* small conijM-titors in all 
wares and commodities. It is thus not (Vylon 
that will regain her prosperity but the lordly 
tea meridmnts who will have made clear for 
them an open road for wealth an<l profit. 
Another clear result of Imperial Preference 
will he to divert our import trade from foreign 
countries to England at appalling high prices, 
Whdt we bought cheap from outside the Empire 
we shall in future buy dear from Empire 

marts. The Preference oflered by England to 
our plumbago is a delusion and a snare. 
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Any inipartiftl juilgc of the Imperial Prefer- 
ence Bill cannot but come to the contusion 
that its sponsors have been guided by A^ir 
desire to raise revenue without any regard fo 
the reaetioiis on national industries. It is a 
surrfjptitious attempt to involves the people into 
accepting an increase in taxation at a moment 
of grave national distress. The only way in 
which the* present distress can be relieved is to 
reduce the constant drain of wealth through our 
imports. This is a practical proposition. A 
system of tarriffs could be drawn up with 
reasonable certainty of its ellects unlike a sysUan 
of (‘xports to uncontrollable markets. Such a 
policy could I)e effected progressively and 
every .stage couhl Uq watcdiod and the nature, 
degree and extiMit of its effects could he con- 
trolled. It woidd have tin; immediate effk^t of 
relieving unemployment in opening up avenues 
of lucrative employment to skilltsl and unskilksl 
labourers and to the idle and starving tlionsands 
of (‘dueakd men in the land. 

Efficiency of Business 

Mr. A. M. Burton, IVosident of Life and 
Casualty Insurance Company, writes in the 
IIM'/// Ihidvrirrilvr : 

Get ac(piaintcd with your debit, develop 


an interest in it. Learn all about the 
insurance needs of your policyholders, 
how to fill those needs, where to find new 
prospects how to render them service. 
Study your system, your sales talk, your 
personality. This interest will not only 
crci^tc enthusiasm but it will give you 
another essential clement- confidence. 

It is through use that we are able to get 
a benefit from any possession. Only by 
using brain, using muscles, using human 
abilities that we arc aWc to make these 
possessions return profits or satisfactions 
of any kind. What is it that makes 
the dilference between inefficiency and 
effiiciency ? The diilercnce is chiefly 
one of development. The thoroughly 
efficient man is the man who most clearly 
approximate tlic ideal of the all-round 
mail, and this means the man who is 
physically fit, mentally alert, financially 
secured and spiritually developed, and 
who has hariiu>niously developed integrity, 
industry, promptness and power of 
concentration. 
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The Asiatic Government Security Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd. 

TIui Asi;iti(‘ (jl()V(M'niiiont Socurity Lifo is 
tho iij’st insiiriiiice com puny coiistitntril 
within an Indian Nuiivo Stuto. lliis <'oin- 
puny Inis bcon innorponitod in Myson* an<l is 
also snbjoct to tho provisioii.s of tlio IiKlifin 
Life Assnranee Conipanios .\ct. ft was 
rst iblishcil in lllLl, but started liife depart- 
ment soim?what lutein l!>22. TheCoinpuny 
provides attractions to the poliey-liolders in 
the form of very low rates of premium and 
liberal policy condition.s. Hesides, all the 
policies are entitled to non-forfeiture benelits 
and the Triple Ihmelil Scheme jruarantec'.s 
a Bonu.s of Its. ‘Jo j)er thousand per annum. 
An adilitional advantay;e ollered by the 
t\nnpany is that it accepts feinah; lives with 
very little extra premium. During the year 
ended list Dec., Dh’ll, the (‘oinpauy i.s.sued 
lit) I polii’ies for assurance* aggregating 
Us. SjOsJoG. The total receipts from premi- 
ums, interests and other sources amounted to 
Us. l,Gi>,GT!l-l l-ll. The Life Assurance 
l^\ind at the end of the year stood at 
Us. :»,o0,!)s(i-lo-7, shewing an increase of 
Us. 11,11 1-1 0-J. The (,'ompany paid 
Us. l!bl70-l-0 in .settlement of IG claims by 
death, out of whieh <1 for Us. 0,000 wore in 
respect of elaims arising during the year 
under report, the remaining 7 for 
Us. 115,1170-1-0 being the claims onlstandiug 
nt the beginning of the year. We iinderstaiid 


that the <ceond <|uiin|ueimial valuation of the 
(^ompany has been eompIet(‘d by ^^r. 0. S. 
Marath(*y and it has discloscal a divisible* 
surplus enabling the Company to declare? 
boiiu.s to the ])oli<*y-holelers auel dividend to 
polie*y-holder.s. The (V>mpaiiy has very 
recently e.stal)lishe*d a Sub-ollice* in (’alciilta 
with Mr. D. U. Krishnamurti as the l>rane*h 
Soeretarv. Mr. Ixrishnamurti has already 
starteel his work of organisation and has 
enlisted the servie*(*s e»f elistinguished workers 
like Mr. Ih (\ Das, u.a., u.i.., and Mr. Daritosli 
(luha. Afes.srs. I)as aiiel Onlia are* well- 
known in their line.s and tlu'y have alrcaely 
written a large amount e>f business, which 
has given the* (’alciitta ollice an aelded import- 
ance. We hope through the* joint elVorts e)f 
Me.s.srs. Ivri.slinamurti, Das and (luha tin* 
.Vsiatic will yet diseovor vast(*r Helds of 
bu.siue.ss. 

The Asian Assurance Company Ltd. 

The Asian was .started in the wake* of the 
Swade.shi mov(;ment in l!)l0 and since it.s 
very start .showed wonderful vitality. It is 
to-day one of the biggest offices in IJomb.'iy 
with a network of organisation in every pari, 
of the country. 'PIk* unimpeachable sound- 
ne.ss of the concern can well be i*ealiseel 
from the assets of the (Company which 
stand at Us. ‘J!),!) 1,000 with a Life Knnd 
of Us. 20,80,01)8-14-.:]. 
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The Asian offers some novel features, it 
offers the benefits of permanent disability 
through accident without any extra-promiuin. 
The variety of schemes like automatic non-for- 
feiture, easy revival methods, extended 
insurance and the personal accident scheme are 
some of its many attractive schemes. Embol- 
dened by the patronage and unstinted support 
so ungrudgingly given to the (Company l)y the 
publi<', the Asian has started an Accident 
l*olicy and propose to si art the P'ire and 
Marine Insurance business at a convenient 
dale. The Annual Report of the (^mipany 
for the year ending )>Ist l)e(*eml)er, 
shows that ‘in 71 policies have been issu<*d by 
the (Vunpany, assuring Rs. 10,! 7,1 00 and 
the annual premium iucorm^ th<‘n‘on being 
Us. 2,1 7,024-1 T). 'File following table will 
show the rate of progress maintained by the 
(N>mpa!iy and how, even iii these days of 
economic blizzard the (.\unpauy has been able 
to tide ov(*r tin* eilects of an all-round 


depression. 

i‘ij: 


vxw 

Niitiiher of 

I’olifics issued IKK'i 

297S 

•J.)7I 

AiuoiiiiL of 

A SSI i vvA 1 Ils. L*(Xri: i,iM K ) 

:u,70.:){K) 

10,17,100 

Toliil I'rerniiiin 
i iiieoiiie Hs. l,ni,17r)-li>-2 

ri,s:),9(;9-i2 

7,i:’.,ri7o-:i-9 

ijfo Fund IN. 

15,10, 

i>o,JS(),orKS- 1-: 


4'lie latest valuation of tlu* (^\>nipany for 
the triennium ending .’list December, 102S, 
shows a surplus of Rs. 01,11!1-1 l-O which has 
enabled the Company to declare a Rever- 
sionary Ronus at Rs. 12 per Rs. 1000 per year 
n>r ordinary Whole Life policu^s and Rs. 0 
per Rs. 1000 per year to oth(*r participating 
[>olicy-holders. 

It is gratifying to note that in the Annual 
Report of th(» Company the Directors have? 
been pleased to express satisfaction at the 
12 


working of its Calcutta office, and our warinost 
congratulations to Mr. K. P. Kamdar, the 
Branch Secretary on his success. 

Andhra Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Andhra Insurance Co., lAd., was 
established in tin? year 1020 under the 
giiidamre of some leaders of Andhra Desh. 
44ie guiding genius of the (^)mpany was 
the late Dr. Ahobalarao whose untimely 
death Andhra Desha mourns ev'cn to-day. 
Krom the very beginning this (-ompanv 
kept a watchful ey(* over (expenditure 
and received pro|>osals for Rs. S/2(),000 in 
th(‘ very (irst y(‘}ir with a remarkably low 
expense* ratio. 

In the year 1931, tlu* (^)m|)any received 
1,0 IS proposals of Rs. I l,3.S/2r)0 and its 
Life Pund stood at Rs. 3,27,000 and its 
interest yi(*ld (^ame to a comfortable ligure of 
Rs. 1,10,179. The Andhra Insurance (\)mpany 
made a bold departure in inv(*sting a consi- 
derable amount of its money in nation-build- 
ing concerns like the (/(*ntral ( V>-operativc 
Rank and Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Ranks. Tlu* soundness of this forward policy 
of investnu*nt has been mon; than amply 
rewarded by a handsome interest yi(*ld. It is 
gratifying to note that tlu* Company has 
reached the standard of excellence as set up 
by the (Jovernment within so short a time by 
satisfying two (‘ssential recpiisites for being so 
treated, /•/ ■.., that the Company has declared 
a Roiius and that the exp(»iise ratio in relation 
to the Annual premium income is 33*.^ per 
cent. The mortality experience of tluj Com- 
pany is very favourabh* and this shows careful 
seh*ction of risks. The Company had to meet 
(daiins of Rs. o0,000 only ov(*r a total business 
of 09 ‘2 lacs. The expens<* ratio of the Com- 
pany is remarkably low considering the 
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general run of competition and multiplication 
of life ofliees. It started with an expense 
ratio of •’^0 per cent to total annual income in 
1920 and to-day it is .‘JO.l I per cent with its 
annual income of Rs. 2,27,009. 'Fhe latest 
Valuation Report of 1929 declared a 
Reversionary Roniis of Its. 10 p«‘r thousand. 
In short Andhra is fast forging aliead and 
bids fair to eoiiu* to the forefront of Indian 
companies if its present rate of progress is 
maintained. In this eonruMdion a word of 
praise is diu* to Messrs. Roy A the (/hief 
Agents of the (^ompany in the Eastern Divi- 
sions who have their oHiee at II, Hare Street. 
Messrs. S. M. Roy and S. N. Chatterjoe the 
proprietors of tlie lirni an* r<‘soiireefiil 
workers and uinh'r their al le stewardship, 
Andhra is creating ever-increasing li(‘ld iti 
these areas. 

The Crescent Insurance Co.. Ltd. 

The Crescent Insurance was first started 
in 1919 and it transacts Life, l*'ire, and 
Marine Insurance business. It has introduced 
some attractive features one of which is the 
Ideal Endowment Policy which combines in 
itself all the ideal advantages of insurance 
and investment. It secures for the policy- 
holders maximum return for his premium 
which is very moderate in consideration of the 
benefits oiVered. 

The first valuation of the (\)mpanv 
ending in March 31, 192 n, showed a surplus 
of Rs. fvlO. The Life? Fund of the Company 
stands at 118.30,215 for the year 1931. In 
the year ending in March 1931, the Company 
issued 209 poliei(*s assuring Rs. 3,011,000. 
The (^oinpany ileelared Bonus at the first 
valnati"'!! whieh is no mean achievement for 
an insurance company. 

The Company has recently started a 


Branch OHice for its Eastern Divisions in 
Calcutta with Mr. H. L. Gupta, n. a., as the 
Branch Secr(?tary. Mr. Gnpta is a rising 
hopeful in the line and knows his job well. 
We wish him all success in his work. 

The Bombay Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The above Company is one of our 
progressive Insuranci? Companies being 
started in 190N during the raging Swadeshi 
Movement. The (Nimpany was originally 
named Swadeshi Lift* Insurance ('ompany 
which name was sn])scipu?iitly changed to the 
present one. Sir L'lhibhai Samaldas, the 




Sir Lallubhai Samiiklus Kt. 

Chairman of the Board of Directors, has 
himself lent Ids consideriiblo time and atten- 
tion towards this Company and his labours 
to-day have been amply justified by the 
attendant results. Economic management 
and low premium rates are two of the most 
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ontstancUn^; qualities of the (?oin])any. The 
])oli(*yholdcrs are entitled to elect a Director 
and an Auditor in order to safeguard their 
interests. The C^oinpaiiy offers most of those 
alluring schemes that a progressive insurance 
Company has got to oiler. Permanent Dis- 
ability Penefit, Joint- Life, Double lienefit 
Policies and Guara»it('ed Family Pensions 
are some of the ])rivileges olVered to the 
policyholders, licsides, the Company accepts 
naval, military and aviation risks with some 
extra loading. 

The latest valuation Report to hand for 
the live years ending Jlst D(;cember 
showed a surplus of Rs. which after 

paying a dividend and bonus to the share- 
holders at the rate of S per e('nt ])er annum 
and a handsome contribution of Rs. 1,211,0511 
to the Reserve Fund, provided a simple re- 
versionary Bonus at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum on Whole Life I'olicics and D 2 
per cent per annum on Endowment Assurance 
Policies for the last live years and interim 
I^onus for the n(*xt five years at the same 
rate. The latest business ligures for the 
year IflJl shows Rs. 5d,5r),S0(l under 3,115 
policies. The premium iucome of the 
Company is now Rs. 1 o, IIS, 010-1 l-o and the 
Life Fund to-day stands at Rs. 32,24,s0s-15-10. 
The Reserve Fund of the Company is 
Rs. l,S0,lll)-l>-5. 

A word of tribute is due to the firm of 
Messrs. Sen A Co., (.^lief Agents of the 
Company in Calcutta of which Mr. I. B. Sen 
is the chief. To Mr. Sen goes the credit of 
(contributing a huge (jiiota towards the total 
output of the Company's business. Mr. Sen 
is a distinguished personality in the Insurance 
world of Bengal and his services towards 
insurance were very fittingly recoguised by 
electing him the President of the lirst 



Mr. I. l’». Si‘n 


session of the Insurance Agents' Conference 
held in (’ahmtta in IIKU. 

Asoka Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The establishment of iho Asoka Assurance 
Company Limited marks a new < ra in the 
histoiy of Life Assurauee in the province 
of Bihar and Orissa. Altliougl: insurance 
policLe.s have been taken out in this province 
for the past two geuerati(»ns, the Companies 
hitherto operating have their head-tpiarters 
outside and neither their administration nor 
the funds colkaded by them have in any 
wav been amenable to local control, ft has 
been estimat'd that Bihar's investments in 
such Compani(\s amount to three crores of 
rupees ; and the annual payments of pre- 
miums approximate* to fifty lacs of rupees. 
Thus it is evidemt that the inauguration of 
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the Asokii AHHunmcft Company removes a 
long felt want of the province. 

The Hoard of directors is a combiiiation 
of distingiiish(‘d piiblicrnc'ii arid hard business- 
men^ and is obviously a re *pre tentative, 
compact and most inlliiential body. 

The Asoka Assiiraneie C^>mpany lias 
succeeded after careful cxjiert consulation, 
ill introdueing in its Prospectus some 
very striking p:*ivih*ges. Sonuj of sueli 
privileges arc* : 

(1) The rates charged an; based on 
the age nearest birthday, and not nc*xt 
birthday. 

(2) Special Non- forfeiture and Revival 
regulations make it praetic'ally impossibh* 
for any payment of premium made to flu? 
Company to be forfeited. 

(3) (fuarantee of a minimum maturity 
bonus of Rs. If) per thousand sum assured 
per annum on all its with-profit Endowment 
polmies in addition to the* usual profits which 
may be declarcnl from time time. The 
Company was incorporated in the month of 
November, 1932, and commenced business 
in January, l!)33. During this short ])eriod, 
the (kmipany by its careful organisation has 
succeeded in writing a business of several 
lacs and before the current year goes out 
it hopes to satisfy a very liberal calculation. 
We wish the Company all success in 
its wt>rk. 

Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Hharat is one of the big five jimongst 
Indian Insurance (..^ompanics established 
in 189t) by Ijala llarkishcn Lai, the wizard 
of the Punjab financial world, this Ckmipany 
has introdiKfcd many modern and novel 
schemes which have popularised its policies 
and brought it to its present position. Among 
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its many features the following are most 
prominent : 

(1) All policies can be renewed within 
two years of lapse. 

(2) TJberal surrender values and pre- 
miums in iuslalnieiits without extra-charge for 
policies above Ks. 2000. 

(.3) Policies on female lives are accepted 
almo.st on eijual terms as male lives. 

(4) Roth participating and non-participa- 
liiig policies are issued at very moderate 
rates of premium. 

The Annual Report of the Company for 
the year ending 1931 shows that ilfiS policies 
assuring Ks. 79,28,546-13-0, one Ecdclity 
Policy of Rs. 2000 and 22 annuities of 
Rs. 21,120, were issued. The total annual 
income of the Company has come up to 
Rs. 34,50,341-13. The total assets of the 
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Company as at December lOol was 
Rs. 1,55,0X1,01-8-11. During the year iiiicler 
review Rs. 10,G0,r)()0-S-ll has been added 
to the Life Fund which stands at 
Rs. 1,23,10,574-10 :5 to-day. The Bharat 
Insurance has invcst<’.d a big ainouiit in House 
Properties and there is liardly any important 
city in India when? Bharat has not a mansion 
of its own. In Calcutta it lias got a palatial 
mansion in Chittaranjaii Avenue called, the 
^^Bharat Bhawan” which has established the 
Company firmly in the heart of the l*rovinec. 
The following table wilPgive an indication of 
the steady progress of the C^^ompany in recent 
year ; 

1023 1928 

24,796 



Mr. T. ( Jupla 


Amount of 


Assurance 

Rs. 1,S7, 11,528 5,i;i,.Sl,493 

Yearly premium 


income 

„ 9,55,817 „ 25,t)6,l8‘) 

Life Fund 

„ 4:3,42,077 „ 87,37,1)50 

The following table will show how Bharat 
is answering to the needs of its large number 

of sharo-lioldci's 

and Policy-holders : 

Yc-sir 

l)ivi<h>nd Bonus 


10 p. c. Bs. 20 

li»2.s 

12 p. c. „ 25 and Rs. 21 

1!>2!» 

15 p. e. 

1!)30 

15 p. (!. 


15 p. c. 


The Bharat Insurance began operations 
in the Eastern divisions by establishing a 
Branch OHice in (Calcutta in 1925. It has 
set up a local Jioard of Directors of which 
Sir Deva Prosad Sarbadhikary is the 
Chamnan and Sir Nilratan Sarkar and 


No. of Policies 


10,662 
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Col. R. N. (Jhopra i.M.s. are the Medical 
Advisers. The (^ilciitta Branch of the 
Company is under th(» able management of 
Mr. T. N. (jiipta assisted by liis resourceful 
lieiitenaut Mr. II. Chakravarty. Under the 
clover piloting of these two distinguished 
Insiiramumien tlH^ B(*iigal Bramdi has 
weathered all storm in this area and is 
contributing a substantial amount to the total 
output of the Conijiany’s business. 

Bombay Mutual Life Assurance Society Ltd. 

Bombay Mutual, cousuhTcd liistorically 
is one the oldest of our Mutual Companies 
being established in ISTl. The funds of tlu^ 
Company as its iianu^ signifies, are the 
property of its policyholders and it has not 
to part with anything to feed up the Share- 
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holders. The Bombay Mutual to-day is one 
of the biggest and most progressive of Indian 
Companies and it is forging ahead so rapidly 
fis to promise' for itse^lf a place amongst the 
big five of Jndian (yompauios very soon. 
Its management has been throughout marked 
by a keen alertness towards its obligations 
to the numerous policyholders of the 
(■ompauy. The IVe'iuinm rates of the 
C^impariy an; very low and the Company 
oilers all lat(‘st Insur.ane.e privih'ges. 

Tin; lat(‘st aetuarial valuation of the 
Society as on lllst Dee. lillU shows a 
surplus of Ils r),:hs,r)07 as against Bs. l,lbl,014 
ill and the volume of business has 

inereased 1300 per cent, during the (piinrpieu- 
nium from to 10, -3 1. The Society has 
declared a simple Reversionary Bonus 
of Ks. 2(> and Rs. IM per annum per thousand 
oil Whole .Life and Limited Raynumt 
Life Policies and on other M'ith Profit 
policies respcctiv(?ly of which Re. 1 per 
annum per thousand is in eommemo- 
ration of the Diamond Jubilee year 
which happily coiiicich's with the valuation 
y('ar. Tiu' actuary has also recommended 
the payment of iiitcrm Bonus at the rates of 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 20 on Whole Life and Limited 
Payment Policies and on other AVith Profit 
Policies rcspeirtivcly which become claim 
after the date of the valuation and before 
the dat(* of the next valuation. 

Ill the year ending 3 1st Dec. 1931, 
4,173 policies were issued assuring an amount 
of Rs. I)«S,74,.')00 and yielding an annual 
premium income of Rs. 3,0 fi,5 14-1. This 
shows the gradual headway which the 
company is making even in these days of 
economic bli/zard. 

The Bombay Mutual is represented in 
the Eastern Divisions by Messrs. Dastidar 
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it Sous to whom go<'s tlu; credit of booking 
:i hiig(? iinioiiiit of business every year. 
Mr. J. C. Ghose Dastidar of the above firm 
is an Insiiranceman of great reputation and 
the votaries of Insurance have very fittingly 
recognisad his magnificent services towards 
Insurance by electing him President of 
the Second Session of Insurance Agents’ 
Conference to be held in (^aleiitta in April. 
Our warmest congralutations to INIr. Ghose 
Dastidar. 

Bengal Insurance & Real Property Co., Ltd. 

The Company was established in 1920 in 
(!)alcutta. The company's history is a chc- 
(piercd one and it had had to face unfavour- 
able and trying moments during the brief 
span of its life but it has weathered all storm 


and to-day is showing a future of assured 
vitality. One of the most outstanding features 
of the Company was its Ilou^^ing Scheme, 
which unfortunately, it has now suspended 
and concentrated its attention on pure 
life business. 'This (\>mpany otlers many 
attractive and up-to-date schemes beneficial 
to the middle-class people. 

'Phe Annual Report of the (\)mpany for 
the Year 1!):U shows that of 132 proposals 
received aggregating sums assured of the 
value of Rs. I),12,r)0l) -.‘lOS proposals efiecting 
assurance of Rs. 4,1 1,250 resulted into policies. 
In the year under review tin* total premium 
iiieome of the company is Rs. 9S,‘J2!i-ir)-0 
per year of which Rs. 1.S270-S-0 constitute 
the pron)inm ineoun* of the now business. 
The Company received Rs. I I, 393-lt)-3 from 
interest which shows an increase of Rs. 
3,854 from that of the last year. During the 
Year under review the life fund of the 
Company stands at Rs. 2,!)-l,978-ll-0 and 
shows an increase of Rs. 25,973. 

The mortality experience of the company 
during the y(*ar under review has been 
favourable and claims on that account come to 
Rs. 13,500 and claim on account of maturity 
is Rs. 27,97.5, thus making the total claim 
Rs. 11,17.5. 1'hc outstanding claim stood at 
Rs. 20,000, but during the year under review 
Rs. 43,750 on account of claim , was paid 
leaving a balance of Rs. 27,725. This shows 
the utmost care and promptitude with which 
Bengal Insurance and Real Property is meeting 
the needs of the policyholder. 

This year the Company has set its hand 
on the re-organisation of agency forc0 and 
within a very short time it has forged ahead in 
the matter of tlui procuration of busin(*ss. The 
management of the Company is under the 
able stewardship of Mr. P. Ghosh, the 
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Secretary-in-charge and we have reasons 
to expect a yet brighter future for the 
Company under his careful iiianageuient. 

The Commonwealth Assurance Company Ltd. 

The (Joninionwealth is oikj of our younger 
coinpani(>s whicli though estahJishod in 1920 
lias (uitshone many of its old tjoin peers in 
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point of sound and eirioient uianag(Mn(‘nt of 
affairs. The eonipariy offers a large nuinbor 
of distinctive privileges of which Housing 
Scheme, Automatic IVemiiim Reduction 
Scheme, l^ermanent Disability Renelit, E.\- 
teiided Assurance Scheme, Automatic non- 
forfeiture, Gurantecd Honiis Policy and Joint 
Life Assurance are tlie most important. 

The third annual Report of the (Company 
for the period ending on .‘iOth April, 19J2 
shows tliat proposals for Its. 10,5;}, 7 50 
resulted into policies showing an increase by 


per cent. The total premium income 
for the year under report, amounted to 
Rs. 1,14,J97 and the total management ex- 
penses came to Rs. 5(), 338-12- 1 . The ratio 
of management expenses to the total premium 
income came down from 72 per cent of the 
last year to nearly 5() per cent this year. 

1 he Lilc Pund of the company has been 
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raised from Rs. 11,000 and odd to Rs. 02,397. 
The first Triennial valuation for the period 
ending on .30th April, 1932 discloses a surplus 
of Rs. 2 0,4 1 .3-1 -3 which has enabled the 
Company to doelaro a reversionary Bonus 
at Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 per thousand sum 
assured per year for three years on Whole 
Life policies and other classes of policies 
respectively. The Company ciin well 
congratulate itself upon the results of its 
valuation which discloses able husbanding of 
resources and clever management of affairs. 
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The Company is represented in the 
Eastern Divisions by Messrs. Tntcrnational 
Agencies who, we are told, are underwriting 
a large amount of business in these divisions. 
We wish them all sucecss in their task. 

The Eadical Insurance Co., Ltd. 

This [is the only Company working from 
a district town of Bengal— vi/. (.’oinilla, which 
is marching ahead in importance as a centre 
oi .siic(‘,ossfii] commercial enterprises. The 
( Wpany was started in 1931 with a strong 
Board of Directorate consisting of men of 
great local inflnenee and proved ability in 
the world of business. The Managing Agency 
of the (Company is vested with tin* Broker s 
Syndicate which (‘oiisists <»f some reputed 
Insurance workers all of whom arc themselves 
large personal producers. 91ie success of 
this (V)inpany is, therefore, assured and more 
so because the Managing Ag<*nts have agreed 
to secure business for the Company on a 
<‘omparativeIy low rates of commission and 
we understand that they hav<? actually placed 
a paid-for business of two laes Avithont 
charging any commission for the same. The 
Directors^ Beport and Balance Sheet of the 
f onipaiiy for tin* year ending in 31st October 
1 932 shows that the ( ’ompany received 
proposal, for insurance for Us. 1,7(5,500 out 
of which those for Rs. .3, 1 0,500 resulted into 
policies. I he total premium imrome during 
the year under review amounted to 
R-s. PVins-lo-O including the cost of re- 
insurance and the total income of the 
t.ompany including interest on G. V. notes 
amounted to Rs. 15,723-5-0 and total ex- 
penses absorbed Rs. 15,152-1-0. The ratio 
of expenses consecpiently c oincs up to 9(i'4 
per ceut. of the total income. It is a matter 
ef congratulation that the Company has been 
13 


able, in the veuy lirst year, to build a nucleus 
of a life fund of Rs. 571-4-0. During the 
year under review the Company received a 
notice of a death claim of Rs. 1000 which 
is however awaiting the decision of the Board 
of Directors. Provision has, however been 
made for payment of the chiiin in the Balance 
Sheet ill case of its admittance. On the 
whole Radical bids farii to be a virile and 
healthy institution before long. 

Servants of India Insurance Company Ltd. 

This Company has been started in 1932 
in Delhi under a distinguished Directorate. 
'Phe Chairman of the Company is Sir Hari 
Singh Goiir and tlu; Board of Directors 



Hr. Sir llari (Jour 

consists of men like Sir Abdulhi-al-Maniun 
Siihrwardy, m. i» a., Bar-at-Law, Uao 
Bahadur llonv. Capf. (Iiaudhnri Lai Chand, 
(>. It. i:., It. A., f.L. It., M. L. A., Ex.-Ministcr of 
the Bun jab Government and Dr. N. N. 
Berv, D.D.s., (I ■. S. A.) d. r.. a. i\, (Pan.s), 
z. 1 ). s. z. o. s. (Vienna) etc. The Servants 
of India oilers a number of attractive schemes, 
such as Every lndian\s Rupee I^oliey, 
Peasants' Protection Policy, Gurantced Bonus 
Assurance Policy, Family ITmbrella Policy, 
and Gilt-edged Policy etc., which will bring 
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the benefit of asBurance to the door of the 
humblest of men. Dr. D. Maliindra, m.a., 
i*h. !>., (Berlin) r.n. i;. s. (Lond.), the Managing 
Director of the ( Virnpany, is a gentleman of 
very wide (‘.ultiin* and liberal syinpatheis ; 
he has had extensive (‘xperieiiee in the line 
and under his guidance the (^nnpaiiy is 
making rapid headway. Of late, the Com- 
pany has started a branch in (’alentta and 
we are sure, considering the strong Direc- 
torate and enicient management tin* Com- 
pany will find for it a productive field here 
ill this area. "On* following extract from the 
speech of Dr. Sir llari Singh (lour n viewing 
the work done by the (’ompaiiy during the 
period coverd by tin* Statu lory Ib‘port, will 
speak a lot about the able iminag<‘nH*iit of 
the Company, 

“fn a comparatively short time* at its 
disposal, the Company has <*sfabli.shed an 
cxtensiv<* and solid organisation throughout 
the eouiitry and has got working ag(*nts in 
almost all parts, "riiis organisation is being 
pushed further and furth(*r (*v(*ry day. But 
even as it is, it is capable of producing 
business, wliich even a number of compara- 
tively long establislu'd ollic(*s would fain have 
on their books. The preliminary expenses 
incurred are oxi^ecdingly low. fNmsideriiig 
the amount of business and premium nreived, 
the extent and solidity of organisation and 
the low expenses at which this has been all 
done, your directors believe that the (V)m- 
pany may be reasonably proud of its achieve- 
ment.” 

Tropical Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Tropical created a furore in the 
Insurance world by its huge output of busi- 
ness in the very first year of its commence- 
ment of business in Dl’jr) when it first saw 
the light of day. "Fhe Company was started 


by some of the leading lights of Indian public 
life like the late Hakim A/mal Khan and 
Pandit Matihil Nehru. The Tropical offers 
some attractive schemes to its policy-holders 
and provides the privilege of Permanent 
Disability B(*iiefit. 



Mr. IF. K. Sarkcr, M. A. 


Kncoiiraged by the results of its work of 
the last four years in Bengal, the Company 
established a Branch in Calcutta for the 
Provinces of Bengal Bihar, Orissa, Assam 
and Burma with Mr. Hemanta Kumar Sarkar, 
M.A., Ex-M. L. C. as Secretary. The Com- 
pany proposes to invest a largo amount of 
money in cheap Housing Scheme in Calcutta 
and the progress of business under the 
Calcutta Branch bids fair to add to the 
popularity of the Company, 

The results of the Annual Account of the 
Company for the year ending December 31, 
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1930^ shows that the Company issued 501 
policies assuring Rs. 9^82^500 and bringing 
in annual premiums of Rs. 51,5I>7. The total 
assurances in force in the (company to-day arc 
Rs. 23,84,340 and funds at the end of the 
year stand at Rs. 30,052. 

The Calcutta Insurance Ltd. 

The Calcutta Insurance was established 
in 1924 and opened operations in 1925. 
Throughout all these years the company has 
made slow but steady progress without falling 
an all too easy victim to a passion for large 
business. The Cv^ilcutta Insurance has many 
attractive features and following arc a few 
of them, 

(1) Renefits of Perinanent Disability, 

(2) Revival of lapsed polieios any time 
before the completion of their terms 

(3) The issue of Guaranteed Investment 
policies on very lucrative terms. 

The last valuation of the company ending 
in Deo. 31, 1930 showed a divisible surplus 
of Us. 15, 590 which has enabled the Company 
to declare a Reversionary Roiius of Rs. 5 per 
thousand per annum. The total assurances 
ill force to-day stand at Rs. 24,50,007 and 
the funds at the end of 1930 were Rs. l,oG, 
991. In 1932 the Company has issued 498 
policies assuring net sums amounting to 
Rs. 7,22,250 with not annual premium of 
Rs. 41,492. These results, though not nml)i- 
tious, speak a great deal aliout the careful 
and cautious management of allairs and its 
silent steps of progress must inevitably carry 
the Company to the front rank of Indian 
Insurance Companies. 

Mr. J. C. Das of the Calcutta Insurance 
is a reputed businessman with a fund of 
idealism and under his able stewardship the 
Calcutta Insurance is sure to live a life of 
continued prosperity and greater usefulness. 


Wastem India Life Insurance Co., Ltd< 

The Company was established in 191!» 
and is one of the most progressive Indian 
Companies noted for its economic manage- 
ment and steady progress. It started under 
humble auspices without the usual trumpeting 
and boosting up before the altar of pen and 
paper l)y assiduous publicity and to-day it 
is one of the most glowing examples of 
soundness and prosperity rc'a^hod up by years 
of steady work. 

The company oilers some very attractive 
sch(‘mos such a>, Family l*ension Policy, 
Family Trust Policy, Half Premium Return 
Policy, .Toint Life Policy, ('hildren’s Dclerrod 
Endowment, Perfect I'rotection l^»licy etc. 



Mr. 8. (\ Drts 

During the year ending 3 1st December 
1931, 3,154 proposals were made to the 
Company for assuring sums amounting in 
the aggregate to Rs. 40,3*^,000. Of this 
number 2,532 have resulted into policies 
assuring Rs. 31,53,250, the annual premium 
thereon being Rs. 1,00,908-12-0. As a result 
of the. yearns working a sum of Rs. 5,28,853- 
5-5 have been added to the Life l^und making 
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it Rs. 28,4(),<)r)2 as at to-day. The; Reisorvo 
Fund of the Company stands at Rs. 30,80,84 
and other Reserves arc Rs. .32,32,21. The 
Expense ratio of tlie (.^ornpaiiy is very low 
and is 2TS per cent, of tlic total preniiiini 
ineomc. Tin; Western India oilers Bonus 
at the rate of Rs. 2“) per thousand per year 
under Whole J^ife l*oli(;ies and Rs. 20 under 
Endowment policies — the highest lionus 
decljired by any Indian Company. 

The results of the last valuation (6th 
Valuation) that took place on tin; 31st Dec. 
1032 are not yet out. It is most reasonably 
expected that the Bonus rate will be increased 
at this valuation also, 'riu* above facts 
about the C!ompany are siillicient indications 
of its inherent soundness. 

The alFairs of Western India are unde ther 
able hands of Mr. S. C. Das as ( ■hie f Agent 
in Bengal and Assam. Mr. Das is a 
distinguished Insurance man and took up the 
line when he was a student. He has brought 
to bear in his present work a vast experience 
and a shrewd business acumen which has 
enabled him to be an asset to the Company 
he is so creditably repres(?nting. 

The Depositors Benefit Insurance Company Ltd. 

(Thr rnifraf Hank of I ml in, hhL) 

We had occasions to review the Depositors 
Insurance ScluMue of tin* Central Bank of 
India lAd., when the Scheme was first 
initiated. As we expected at that time, the 
Scliemo has provcal enormously popular with 
the Depositors of the Central Bank of India 
Ltd. As a result of this encouragement, the 
Directors of the above BeneHt Insurance 
Company have recently introduced the much- 
desired Endowment Assurance Plan (with 
profits) in addition to the existing 30 years^ 
limited payment Whole Life Assurance Plan 


for the Depositors. Simultaneously with the 
introduction of this scheme, the Company has 
deposited with the Government of India the 
maximum security of the value of Rs. 2,00,000 
rc(|uired under the Act of 1012. The. provi- 
sion of this additional facility to the depositors 
will undoubtedly lend to increase the volume 
of business of the ( -ompany and augment the 

jb.-' 



Mr. S. X. l'o(‘hkh{irnvala 

popularity of its schemes in future. The 
premium rates for the 20 yeara^ Endowment 
Assurance Scheme per every Rs. 1000 arc as 
follows. 

Age Annual Premium 

14 to :U) Rs. 12 

31 to 10 Rs. 48 

and halv('s of these amounts for assurances 
of Rs. 500. 

The premium rates for the Endowment 
Assurance Schemes arc the lowest offered by 
any life insurance Company in India. 
But we understand, those Endowment Policies 
will be given a lien of twelve months as 
the policyholders would be exempted from 
medical examination. Had it been possible 
to free from the lien without enhancing the 
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rates of prciniiun^ the (Company undoubtedly 
could have attracted the majority of the 
tJndowracnt business of this country. 
Nevertheless the low rates of premium will be 
a great attraction for the intending policy- 
holders among depositors. The vast and 
sound organisation of the Central Bank of 
fndia Ltd.^ together with the low expenses for 
procuring business and the easiness of 
collection of premiums are sure to render the 
insurance schemes of the largest indigenous 
bank of fndia highly successful. 

Another socio-economic importance of 
the schemes would be found in the encourage- 
ment of the banking habit in the people and 



Mr. S. C. Mazumder 

tlie stimulus to insurance business by the 
facilities oilcred by the Compn,ny. We hope 
the benefits of the insurance schemes of the 


Company will also be extended to lady 
depositors and gradually the other facilities of 
disability benefits, extended assurance and 
joint lives would be introduced. 

The progress of the Calcutta Branch of 
the Depositors Insurance Company has been 
encouraging. This result is very much due 
to the energetic efforts of Mr. d. (X Roy 
Choiidhury, .^r. a., n. i.., who is in charge of 
this departmemt at Calcutta, towards 
popularising the sch(»mes in this part of India. 

[East and West Insurance Co., Ltd. 

This is one of the most virile of the 
Bombay Companies. It was started in l!) 1.3 
and has been rapidly progressing ever since. 
It offers some very attra(jtive schemes to 
the policyholders such as Permanent Disabi- 
lity Benefit, Ideal Triple Protection IMIicy 
and Pension Scheme. Tlmse foatnr(^s together 
with its liberal policy conditions have made 
the Company what it is to-day. The Direc- 
torate of the Company consists of some of 
the distinguished publicmen of Bombay and 
the firm of it.s Secretaries, Messrs. Dalai 
and Co. has piloted the affairs of the (Company 
with consummates skill and caution. 

The recent valuation of the Com]>any 
fertile triclinium ending in .31st Dee., 1J)31 
discloses a surplus of Rs. 72, II 1-1-4 
Avhich has enabled the C'oinpaiiy to declare 
interim Bonus at the rate of Rs. 15 per 
thousand per yctir on with-prolit policies 
both Whole Life and Endowment. The 
Annual Report of the Company for the year 
ending 31st Dec. 1931 shows that the com- 
pany issued 1,071) new policies assuring an 
aggregate sum of Rs. 18^50,000. The new 
business shows an increase of 3(5 per cent 
over the previous year — a fact which docs 
credit to the management in these days of 
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financial gloom. The Life Assurance Fund 
at the close of the year was Rs. 5, 41, 755 — 
12 — 10 . 

A word of tribute for the success of the 
Company goes to Mr. R. Mukherjee, the 
General Secretary of the Company for the 
Eastern Division having its head([uarters in 
Calcutta. Mr. Mukherjee has infused life, 
vigour and activity into the dull bones of 
the agency force of the Company in these 
areas and under his able leadership the Com- 
pany is fast forging ahead. 

East India Insurance Company Ltd. 

The above Company was started in C>alcutta 
in U)2f) with .sornc! tried bnsinessincn at the 
helm of its ailair. Its Board of Directors 
consists of some practical biisniessnien who 
combine in them a shrewd business sense 
and liberal sympathies born of fine culture. 
The management of the Company is under 
the control of Messrs. Union Syndicate 
Ltd., a firm which includes some men of 
established reputation in the Insurance world. 
The Company offers provision against tem- 
porary and permanent disabh^ment by payment 
of an additional annual premium of Rs. 2 
per policy. It provides automatic protection 
to the policyholders up to reserve value of 
the policy which it is a speciality of this 
Company. It also offers Multiple Benefit 
Guranteed Plan which serves the purpose 
of Insurance as well as investment. 

The East India has issued policies worth 

Rs. 4,53,000 in 1031-32 which bring in a 
premium income of Rs. 24,351 with a Life 
Fund of Rs. 4,200 and a reserve of Rs. 2932. 
This company is a great believer in the policy 
of ^^Safety-first” in the matter of the promotion 
of business and the directors of the Company 


have adhered to the principle of keeping 
expenditures within reasonable limits and 
confined the acceptance of lives to what is 
termed in Insurance as “quality business.” 
The soundness of these principles have more 
than stood the test and the Company can 
congratulate itself upon the results. Another 
feature of the Company is that the Secretaries 
of the Company have shown great sacrifice 
in foregoing their legitimate rate of remunera- 
tion which stands at the high figure of Rs. 
500. The Secretaries have also foregone 
their due commission on the premium income 
which they arc entitled to. This is a step 
in the right direction and wc congratulate 
the management upon the spirit of sacrifice 
shown by them. 

The Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Ltd, 

The Empire of India is one of the “big 
five” of Indian Insurance Companies. 
Established in 1897 in Bombay under the 
distinguished auspices of some eminent 
businessmen, the Company has, by steady 
stages reached up to its present unassailably 
sound position by its sound management, 
exceptionally low premium and a number of 
specially attractive features. The li^mpire’s 
Family Security Policy, which is one of its 
many attractive schemes, is similar to the 
Permanent Protection Policy of the National 
and Perfect Protection Policy of the Oriental. 

The Family Security guarantees in case 
of the assured’s early death an adequate 
monthly income for the widow and children 
or any other legal representative and part 
payment of the sum assured at the end of 
the stipulated period. This is a safeguard 
against the ill-considered investments often 
resorted to by widows after the death of their 
husbands. The guaranteed yearly income 
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is payable by monthly instalments and is at 
the rate of 12 p.c. of the original sum and 
is free from all risks of depreciation. Another 
feature of this scheme is that the guaranteed 
yearly income and the sum assured may be 
commuted for a capital payment. The 
minimum amount of assurance under this 
scheme is Rs. 2^000 but this amount may be 
increased by multiples of Ks. 500. 

Such a policy further is protected against 
forfeiture. Should a policy-holder wish to 
discontinue the payment of premiums, he is 
entitled after premiums have been paid for 
live years to a paid-up policy for such pro- 
porlion of the original sum assured, excluding 
the guaranteed yearly income as the number 
of annual premiums paid bears to the whole 
number originally payable. Surrender Values 
arc granted .after premiums have been paid for 
three ycjirs and are guaratdeed varying accord- 
ing to the period the policy has been in force. 

The seventh v.aluation of the Company 
for the quin<|uennium ending 29th February 
1932 shows a handsome surplus of 
Rs. 3G,07,;ni which has enabled the Company 
to declare bonus at the same rates as those 
provided at the previous valuation while 
leaving a substantial balance to carry to the 
life Assurance Reserve Fund in accordance 
with the Company's Articles of Association. 
The undivided surplus carried to the Life 
Assurance Reserve Fund is as high .as 
Rs. 3,35,231. 

The 35th Annual Report of the Company 
for the year ending 29th February, 1932 
shows that 6,001 policies wore issued during 
the year assuring Rs. 1,05,27,070. The total 
number of policies in force is 55,068 assuring 
the sum of Rs. 10,37,72,779 including Bonus. 
During the year under review claims by 
death amounted to Rs. 10,85,621 and endow- 


ment assurances matured for Rs. 21,00,209. 
The Life Assurance Fund Stands at 
Rs. 3,79,53,030-13-2 including the Investment 
Reserve .and Siirender Value Reserve Funds. 

The Empire is represented in Calcutta 
by Mrssrs. D. M. Das iVr Sons, as Chief 
Agents for Bengal. Behar, Orissa and 
Assam. Mr. A. C. Sen — the present head of 
the firm together with Mr. A. K. Sen, his 
worthy son and a chip of the old block -arc 
responsible for the huge amount of business 
booked by this office (?very year. To 
Mr. A. C. Sen goes the credit of making 
Empire what it is to-day and to-day when 
the sun of his life is past its meridian he 
can look b.ack with becoming pride upon his 
proud record extending over a cpiarter of a 
century which has contributed not a little 
in moulding the destiny of one of the biggest 
companies of the li^ast. 

The Great India Insurance Company Ltd. 

The Company was first started in 1929 in 
Calcutta and its Board of Directors contains 
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sonio of the most distingnished |Dersonalities 
of liengni who havt^ long served the eoiiiitry 
in their respective spheres. liesides^ 
tlie management of the Company is under 
the able hands of Messrs. Sanyal Hanerjce 
and (\). Ltd. Though the Company has not 
yet passed into adolescence, it has started a 
network of organisation all over the country 
which is, of late, sliowing marked vitality. 

The Statement of Accounts for the period 
ending 31st Dec. 1 931 shows that the Com- 
pany issued policies to the face value of 
Rs. 17, IS, 2.^)5. The amount of Life* Assurance 
F'und at the end of the year is shown at 
Rs. 12,r»35. The premium income of the 

Company less that on re-assurance amounted 
to Rs. 73, 104. 


The Great India is fortunate in having 
been able to count upon the services of such 
distinguished businessmen as Messrs. Girija 
Mohan Sanyal and Nalini Mohan Roy 
Choiidhury. Messrs. Sanyal and Roy Chou 
dhury have piloted the Company through 
periods of engaging difficulty and it is expec 
ted that in the years to come they will be able 
to find Great India as one of the biggest 
Companies of the metropolitan city of Bengal. 

The General Assurance Society Ltd 

The General A ssnrance Society Ltd. was 
established in 1907 which, without being 
called suporstiiios, may be said to b(*. the most 
auspicious year in the history of Indian 
[nsurance. This (jornpany has been able to 
enlist the active co-operation of many of the 
most important personalities of A j mere and 
under their close co-operation as also under 
the able management of Mr. B. D. Bhargova, 
its General Manager, the General of Ajniore 
has really made (*xcellent progress which 
has placed it high in the ranks of the 
Indian Insurance Companies, Th^^ Company 
has introduced some novel schemes of Avhich 
the J^opular J^olicy is the most important. 
It is a modern scheme for old jigc and subs- 
tantial family provision at lowest rates. 

The successive Valuations of the Company 
have shown huge surpluses and in the last 
Valuation it declared a Bonus of 22*2 per cent 
annum on whole Life Policies with unmediate 
profits. 

The total assurances in force of the 
(•ompaiiy arc over Rs. 2,00,00,000 and its 
invested Funds are over Rs. 42,00,000 with 
an annual income of nearly Rs. 13,00,000. 
Ihe Company has paid claims over 
Rs. 18,00,000 and its expense ratio is only 
2iS’2 per cent of its total premium income. 
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The General has been fortunate in having 
secured the services of Mr. B. Roy for its 
Calcutta Office. Mr. Roy is a tower of 
strength to the Company and under his 
organisation the Calcutta office has long 
grown to be a vital part of the whole 
organisation of the Ceneral Assurance 
Society. 

Hindustlian Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd. 

The Tlindiisthan (Voperative may wt‘ll 
be said to have added a feather to the cap 
of liengali business eiiter|)i*isc and when 
to-day V7(j liiid Hindustlian placed second in 
point of new business amongst Indian 
(\)mpanics we cannot l>ut nller a word of 
tribute to the spirit of service of (hose who 
built up this colossal stnndure stoiu* by 
stone. 

Being ostabIisli(‘d in I J)()7 when the storm 
of Swadeshi burst out in all its accumulated 
fury all over the counlrv, ITindusthan could 
very easily enlist the allegiance of a large 
number of insuring public of our country. 
Under the e.onstitution of the Society tin? 
shareholders are liable for all losses on 
investments as also for a guaranteed interest 
of I) per cent every year on the Life Funds. 
The Policyholders are entitled to the whole 
of the divisible profits appertaining to the 
Ijifc Fund, the shanffioldcrs’ profits being 
dependent upon the Society’s earnings in 
excess of the aforesidc guaranteed interest 
rate in favour of tin* policyholders. The 
Hiiidusthan Co-operative invests mostly in 
Government and Semi-Government Securities 
but they also invest a considerable amount 
of their funds in mortgages of real esbitcs 
and in land and house properties which 

14 


amount to 3S.5 and 20.7 of its total assets 
respectively. The Society reaped a rich 
harvest out of their Ballyganj investments 
in real estates during the last land-boom, 
which has enabled the Company principally 
to wipe out its liabilities due to its Combined 
Scheme. 

The llindusthan has recently issued 
several new schemes whicli will b<' of great 
service to tlu^ insuring public. The Double 
Benefit l\)licy, (.'oupon 15ond Assurance, 
Progressive Beneiit Assurance, Deshabaiidhu 
l^dicy and Endf>wment I*olicy are some of 
the many attractive schemes which the 
Sociirty is ollcTing to-day. 

The last valuation of the Company as at 
30-1-27 disclosed a surplus of over Rs. 0*2 
lacs. It is a ref‘ord proportion when this 
surplus is compared with the Society’s Life 
Funds. The Sochdy declared a simple 
reversionary Bonus of 2 per cent per annum 
on Endowment Polici(‘s, and I 'a per c(mt. 
per annum on the Whole IJIe Policies. 

The Revimue Accounts and Balance* Shei^t 
for the year ended 30th April, 1032 shows 
that 8,700 proposals resulted into policies 
jissuring an aggregate sum of Rs. 1,1 2,30, 7o0 
representing an incr(*ase of 2.3 per cent over 
last years new business. The net annual 
premium income received under the new 
policies issued during the year, after deduct- 
ing re-assurances is Rs. 0,70,170. The 
number of policii's in force at thi* end of the 
year was .37,130 assuring a total sum of 
Rs. f».30, 70,000 including Rs. 2,35,000 re- 
assured. The Life Assurance l^'und at the 
end of the year has amounted to R«. 1,18^50, 
833 as compared with Rs. 1,04,22,11 1 at the 
end of last year. The Fund has thus 
increased during the year by the substantial 
sum of Rs. 14 37,092. 
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The trcmeiidoua progress of the Society 
is due mainly to the resourcefulness and 
shrewd businoss instinct of Mr. Siirendra 
Nath Tagore ami Mr. Naliiii Uanjan Sarker 
who have given tin; best of their life-time 
towards helping the Society in tiding over 
periods of engaging diHiculty and to-dav 
their joint ellorts have borne ample results 
and th(; Society stands to-day as a glorious 
example of Iknigal’s coiistriietivo genius in the 
domain of business. 


The Industrial and Prudential Assurance 
Co.. Ltd. 

The Industrial and Prudential is om* of 
the soundest companies in our country and 
since its establishment in HI 111 it has kept 
pace with the most progressive e.om panics 
of the land. 'Flic (Company was started 
by the late illustrious Sir Phiro] Slmli Mehta 
and at present its Board of I )iro(*tors consist 
of some of the most astute business brains 
of the Western Presid(*ncy. 

The Industrial and Prudential oilers to 
the policyholders a number of attractive phins 
of which the Educational and Afarriage Policy, 
Combined Tjif(5 and Endowment Policy and 
Golden Investment Policy are the few. The 
Company also transacts business on the 
Industrial branch and issues policies of 
Rs. ‘250 only. 

At the valuation for the (iuin(|ucnnium 
ending lUst Dec. 1027, the Company declared 
a bonus of Rs. 15 per thousond per annum 
on Whole Life Policies and Rs. 12*2 per 
thousand per annum on Endowment l^olicics. 
The total surplus amounted to Rs. 0, 50, 859 
and assurances in force Rs. 88,11), (503. 
The Balance Sheet for the year ending 31st 


Dee. 1931 shows that 2,406 proposals resulted 
into policies assuring a sum of Rs. 50,34,000. 
The Life Assurance h^und stands at Rs. 29,25, 
962-3-9. Besides this there is a Reserve 
Fund of Rs. 1,06,866-6-2 and a Special 
Investment Reserve Fund amounting to 
Rs. 1,37,140-6-11. 

The alVairs of tin? Industrial and Pruden- 
tial are under the able management of Mr. 
K. C. Desai who has just been elected 
President of the Indian Life Assurance 
Offices Association in succession to Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Sarker. ^Ir. Desai knows his 
job well and under his careful maiiagcmeiit 
the (^mipany bids fair one day to compete 
with the big five of Indian Insurance 
Conipani(;s. 

The Metropolitan Insurance Company Ltd. 

The Metropolitan has creat(‘d a fiiron* in 
the Insiiranci' world by underwriting a huge 
amount of business in the very first year of 
its commencement of business. This feat 
has all the more been remarkable in view of 
the fact that the (\)rapany was started only in 
1930, when the country was in the grip of 
an acute financial blizxard. The Metropolitan 
has been able to enlist the services of a large 
number of tried workers in the lino and with 
their zealous co-operation the Company is 
progressing rapidly towards the front rank 
of Indian Insurance Companies. 

The Metropolitan has introduced several 
alluring Schemes, such as, Daughter’s 
Marriage Provision Policy, Boy’s Start-in-life 
Policy, Child’s Higher Education Policy, 
Professional or Ponugn lOducation Policy and 
Special Multiple Option Assurance. These 
schemes are designed to serve the requirement 
of a familyman without any appreciable 
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burden on the slender resources of the waf^e- 
carncr. 

The Annual Report and Accounts of the 
Company for the first working period ended 
3 1st Dec. 11)31, shows that proposals to the 
extent of Rs. 31), S 1^775 resulted into policies. 

During the working period there has been 
a surplus of Rs. 37,110-14-7 in the life busi- 
ness. 

The inauagoinent of the (^ompany is under 
the safe hands of Messrs. Hhattacharjee 
(’lioudhury Sl C\)., who an^ its Managing 
Agcnits. This firm is reputed for the timely 
Huecour afforded to the decadent Banga 
Lakslimi Cotton Mills at the time of its 
impending crash, and Messrs. Bliattaeharjee 
and (3ioudhury, the proprietors of the firm 
have found an abiding place in the heart of 
those who have the good of the country at 
heart for the timely sc*rvie.es they rendered to 
the above Mills at the time of its sun* doom 
which would have convulsed the business 
world of Bengal. We hope under their 
distinguished management the Metropolitan 
will leave up to the. high ideals as coiitem- 
platc'd by its sponsors. 

The Northern India Insurance Company Ltd. 

''rhe above Company was started in the 
latter part of l!)*Jl) under the auspices of 
some distinguished |)ublic men of the Punjab, 
('ol. R. Bakhle, Retired Inspector (Icncral 
of the Civil Hospitsils of the Punjab, is the 
C'hairman of the Board of Director who 
lakes a very keen interest in the ailairs of 
ihc Company. This Ckimpany has introduced 
oine new and novel schemes which arc very 
■nuch attractive to the policyholders. Ilie 
“All in one Policy” promises to give to the 
insured 200 per cent more than the standard 
contract of Insurance practice at uo additional 


cost. It provides a double indemnity in 
case of accidental death from any causi*, 
whatsoever iind triple indemnity for death 
caused by accident to any vehicle plying for 
hire or while the insured is a passenger in a 
railway train or to a burning building. The 
(k)nvertible Policy which oilers true Life 
Insurance at a very low cost and reserves to 
the insured the right to convert tin* policy 
into an ordinary whole-life or endowment 
assuranee by paying tin* onlinary premium 
chargeable iind(*r the table chosen with all 
arrears at IWa per cent compound interest. 

The second financial year of tiie. ('ompauy 
was closed on the .‘list March U)32. During 
the year niuh*!* r<‘port 502 proposals for 
assurance aggregating Rs. SyS 1,250 wore 
rec(!ived of which 32S proposals resulted 
into policies for Its. 5,1 0,500 yi(*lding 
an annual premium of l{s. 22,010-1-0. The 
total income of the ( 'oiupany was Rs. 2N,217- 
0-0 and the expenses of management have 
coiisumod Rs. 21,SS0-7-0 which shows a 
decrease by 21 percent. The Company is 
represented in the East(*rn Provinces by 
Messrs. Karr S: Co. as (■hi(?f .Agents who, 
w<* understand are contributing a substantial 
(junta towards the total business of the 
Company. 

The Nagpur Pioneer Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The (^omj)any was (‘stablishcd in 1021 at 
Nag|)ur und(?r the auspices of some notable 
businessmen of the Proviiujc. Though of 
recent origin, the Company has made good 
])rrgress and it is in (‘xccllcnt financial 
position. The Jafe h'liiuls as at 31st December 
stood at Rs. 1,61,342 for which the Coirijiany 
can show Government securities taken into 
account for not more than Rs. 05,247 (for 
which the present value is over Rs. 1,45,000), 
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fixed deposits for Rs. (lUllO sind lo«‘ins on 
policies for Rs. 17,.‘VJ;3 totallinj^ Rs. 

On each of the above items, the (-oinpany is 
earning over (i per cent interest per annum. 
The valuation due at the end of 11)31 was 
done by Prof. Madliava on a very stringent 
basis in order to bring the (jompany in line 
with the prominent life offices in this r(‘speet. 
The result was a surplus of Rs. 3,317. 

In the year 1932, the Company’s new 
business was ov<u‘ Rs. )i,20,000 which re- 
presents an increase of over oO p(T cent over 
the 1931 figures. 'Flie Life Piinds now exceed 
Its. 2,00,090. 

The (Vmpaiiy is represented in Bengal, 
Bihar, ( )ris.sa, Assam and Burma by Messrs. 
A. K. Sen it Son, 5 it (i Hare Street, (\alcutta, 
under the guardianship of Mr. U. N. S(‘n, who 
is powerful a worker and a talented organiser. 
AVe hope Mr. Sen will help to bring the 
Company to the forefront among the indigen- 
ous ones. 

New India Assurance Company Ltd. 

New India is decidedly the largest Indian 
composite insurance undertaking and has an 
authorised capital of Rs. 0,00,00,000 of which 
Rs. 3 , 00 , 00,270 is capital issued and subs- 
cribed, and Rs. 71 , 21,000 is ca|)ital paid-up. 

The ('ompany was incorporated in Bombay 
in the year li)19 by a group of well-known 
and inlluentiul Indian businessmen with the 
object of transacting geiK^ral insurance busi- 
ness in fire, mariru', accidents etc., which, 
heretofore, was almost solely in the hands 
of foreign insurances companies. The success 
achieved by New India in the very first 
decade was so startling that a Life Dept, was 
added to its schedule in 1929, and to-day 
New India is in a position to offer insurance 
protection of every description to its policy- 



Mr. N. B. Saklatvsilji c. is. 
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holders, and no risk is considered cither too 
big or too small by it. 
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Although the youngest, the Life Dept, of 
N'ew India appears to be the most active and 
promising of all its departments. The great 
popularity of the Life Policies of New India 
is indicated by the enormous volume of new 
life business transacted by the department 
in the very first three years of its inception. 
Jnspite of the fact that this Dept, was startc^d 
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a little over three years ago New India is 
already amongst the “Pig Five” Indian Tafe 
offices in point of its volume of Life business. 

The Annual Report and Accounts of the 
Company for the year ended 3 1st March, 
shows that during the year 3Sli3 policies were 
issued assuring Rs. SS^37,-r)0 yielding an 
annual premium income of Ks, 0,011,100-1-0. 
The total number of jiolicies in force is 0,120 
.assuring a sum of Rs. of 

which Rs. 20,00,500 is re-assured. \V<» 
reliably understand that the Company has 
completed nearly a erore worth of business 
during the year ending 3l8t March, 1031. 

National Insurance Company Ltd. 

The National is one of the Big Five of 
Indian Insurance Companies. The Company 
was established in 1906 during the stormy 


days of Swadeshi Movement in Bengal by 
some prominent members of the European 
and Indian communities of whom late Mr. 
P. Baiierjce was the most oiitsanding persona- 
lity. The National has always kept in view 
the ipialitative asp(*et of business rather than 
on (]uantative and has always guarded itself 
against depreciation and the lowering of its 
standard. 

The* Company has all those up-to-date 
schemes which have made Life .\ssiiraiice 
so popular to-day. The latest of such 
alluring schemes to come in the field is the 
Perfect Protection Policy of the National 
which in essence represents the principle of 
the Automatic Non-Forfeitnre clause of 
several other companies. The National has 
truly been acclaimed as one of the soundest 
companies of India noted for its silent and 
unostentatious inetliod of business. Besides, 
the organisation of the (^>mpauy excels on 
the side of inUiisity rather than on frivolous 
extensity. And the result has more than 
justified the wisdom of the system, (^f late, 
it has mad(» rapid strides towards progress 
and in order to serve its obligatins more 
properly and with dignity worthy of its 
position, it has recently shiftcjd its office to 
its own mammoth sfnietiire at 7 Council 
House Street. 

The latest Valuation of the Company for 
the five years ending Dee. 11)30 disclosed a 
surplus of Rs. 15,77,07)7 which has enabled 
it to declare a Bonus of Rs. 15 per thousand 
per annum on Whole Life Assurance and 
Rs. 1.0 per thousand per Annum on Endow- 
ment Assurance. Assurances in force at the 
end of the year are Rs. 6,55,70,910 and the 
Life Fund of the (.Company stands at Rs. 1,45, 
87,932. During the year 1931, 6,899 policies 
were issued by the Company assuring au 
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aggregate sum of Rs. 1,32,30, *25. The net 
annual premium ineomc attaching to the 
new life business for the year after deducting 
sums re-assured amounted to Rs, 0,17,142 
and the Company's total premium income 
has in(*i*(‘ased by about Rs. 2,10,000. During 
1932, the Company wrote a completed new 
business of Rs. 1,55,01,720 out of a proposed 
business of Rs. 1,!)0,70,000. 'Fotal assets of 
the Company as at 31st Dec. 1932 exceed 
over Rs. 1,90,00,000. 

The Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Company Ltd. 

The ()ri(*ntal is the biggest Life Office in 
India. Established in 1S74 the (.'ompany is the 
first proprietary IJfe Assurance Company in 
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India. About tlie Oriental it can at once 
be said that in point of the magnitude of 
work, sound mnnagoiiieiit, huge organisation. 


gigantic business figure, efficient propaganda 
and publicity service, the Company can 
well challenge any big foreign Insurance 
Company that has its weight in age and 
service. I'hc variety of benefits of Oriental’s 
policies, its innumerable schemes of life 
insurance which readily attract the imagi- 
nation of the people, have done much 
in making Oriental what it is to-day. 
Its Perfect I Protection Policy, Triple 
Benelit Scheme, Educational Annuities and 
Marriage Endowments are several of the 
attracitive schemes diversifu'd to eater to tiie 
diverse needs of the insuring public. 

Thii Perfect Protection Policy provides 
that in the event of the assured's death 
during the first twenty years of the contract, 
guaranteed income, ecpial to 10 per ^*ent 
per annum of the amount assured, payable 
from the dale of th<5 assured's death until 
the expiry of 20 years from the inception 
of the contract, when the sum assured 
becjoines payable in full, 'rims the widow 
and family can be guaranteed an adequate 
income* until in mf*st eases the eldest eliild 
has attained majority and the widow is 
reli<*ved from all trouble and risk involved 
in arranging for a safe and remunerative 
investment of the policy moneys during the 
period in question. This Scheme is specially 
meant for young men who have just entered 
married life. 

Oriental's Educational Annuity Policy 
is designed to provide for the higher educa- 
tional facilities for sons. UiidcT this policy 
the payment of premiums cease completely 
on the death of the parent during the son’s 
life time, but nevertheless, the full amount 
of the annuity is payable in terms of the 
policy commencing on the son’s surviving 
the term of years selected, while in the 
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event of the son^s prior death while the 
policy is in force sill preniiuiiis paid 
exclusive of the first year’s premiiiui, without 
any deduction wlisitsocvcr, will be refunded 
to the parent^ or in the event of his 
previous desitli to his legal representative. 
The Marriage li^ndowment Poliey of the 
(Company is a source of great help to the 
familynisin specially of the iniddle-clsiss who 
find it a he:ivy burden on their slender 
resources to provide for the expenses of the 
daughter’s marriage and dowries at a time. 

By the Company’s Trust Deed cSO p. e. 
of all premiums reccivc^l aft(‘r providing 
for payments to policyholders under the 
terms of the Company’s policies, together 
with all interest aceruing from time to 
time on the Tiust Eund is r(‘(juired to be 
inv<^stcd in the loans of the Cov(^rnmont of 
India and the Government Paper deposited 
the Official 'rrustee for custody as a further 
addition to the Trust 1^'und. Participating 
policyhold(?rs are cntitl(»d to 00 per <;ent 
of the profits les.s the amount carried to the 
lles('rve Fund. Policyholders who hold 
policies for Rs. 4000 and over have a right 
to attend the Company’s meetings and 
exercise the vote at the same. 

The 10 th triennial valuation of the 
Company discloses a surplus of Rs. 1,1 0,23, 543 
enabling the Company to declare a 
Reversionary Bonus of Rs. 25 per thousand 
|)er annum on Whole Life Policies and 
Rs. 20 per thousand per annum on Endow- 
ment Assurance Policies. During the year 
ending 31st Dec. 1932, the Company issued 
20,082 policies assuring Rs. 5,04,()0,727 as 
compared with 20,48(5 policies assuring 
Rs. 5,34,50,054 during the previous years, 
recording an increase of 3,400 policies 
assuring Rs. 59,30,773. 


The Oriental has got its office in Calcutta 
in its own gigantic mansion in 2 iSi. 3 Clive 
Row and this Branch is under the charge 
of that distingnished insuranceman Mr. 
S. S. Nazir. Mr. Xjizir has devoted a life 
time ill serving Ids old love the Oriental 
and to-day, he is om; of the most trusted 
captains of the (,^)mpany wiio have contri- 
buted not a little in making Oriental what 
it is to-day. 

Bihar National Insurance Company Ltd. 

This (\>mpany was the liist insurance 
company to be started in the province of 
Bihar. The manag(miont of the Company 
has recently changed hands. iM(»ssrs. Bihar 
Managers, the present Managing Agents 
of the Company have brought about a complete 
reorganisation in tlie alVairs of Ihcj Company 
and has brought their rich expericnem to 
bear on t\u\ suceessfnl working of a really 
promising insurance institution of the 
province. 

The premium rales of the (V)mpany arc 
very low, and it provides all tlio lato.st 
benefits of insurance, c.//., di.sability benefit, 
special n'viv.il s(;heme, liberal surrender 
values and others. The Directors include 
prominent and influential personages like 
Raja Kirtyamind Sinha, Raja Prithaii 
Chaiid Ball Sliahcb etc. The Company is 
showing signs of assured vitality. Wc 
believe IIktc is a great future before this 
(Company. 

The Indian Mutual Life Association Ltd. 

Th<^ [iidiaii Mutual Life of Madras is a 
purely Mutual concern and one of the 
sou mist Companies of the Souther.! 
Presidency. The Company oilers a number of 
attractive privileges such as Double 
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Endowment Assurance, The Guranteod Triple 
Benefit Policy, and Marriage Endowment 
Policy. 

The latest valuation of the Association for 
43.1 years ending Dec. 31, 1J)30 showed a 
surplus ol’ Rs. 19,0!) r> and the Association 
declared a Bonus of Rs. 12-") per thousand 
per annum on Whole Life Policies and Rs. 10 
per thousand per annum on Endowment 
Assurances. The total assuraiuies in force 
are Rs. 11,17,373. The Annual Report of 
the Company for the year ending 31st Dee. 
1!)31 shows that the Company issued 
405 policies of Rs. 5, 5 1, 751 which 
bring in an annual prciniuiii income 





Air. S. I». Mitra 

of Rs. 28,935-13-0. The Life Assurance 
Fund (,f the Company to-day stands at 
Rs. 02,282. 

The India Mutual has recently started a 



Air. r. (’’houdhury 

Branch Office in (Calcutta with Mr. S, (\ 
Mitra, M. A., as the Secretary. Mr. Mitra is a 
resourceful worker in the line and under his 
stewardship we hope Indian Mutual will dis 
cover for itself a large productive field in the 
Eastern Division. 

India Equitable Insurance Company Ltd. 

The (’ornpany was started in Calcutta 
in 1908 by Dr. S. B. Mitra and ever since 
it [is progressing steadily. The India 
Equitabh^ has introduced several important 
features which have been of inestimable 
service to the policy-holders. Amongst its 
many features the Double Endowment 
Assurance, Short Term Assurance, Combined 
Whole Life Assurance and Endowment and 
Housing scheme are the most important. 

The Valuation Statements of the Company 
as at 31st December 1929 disclosed a surplus 
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nf Us. I,r)r),(i7s which h;is enabled it 
to (l(*ciarc a simple reversinnarv lioniis 
at the rate of 1 12 per e»ml per annniii 
nn \\ hole Life and 1 per cent, per annum 
on Kndowmeiit Policies. 'I'he Annual Uep(n*t 
ol (he (\iinpany for tin* mmi* ended .‘51st 
lh*c., shows that 1 ,15 f I polieic's were 

issued bv (he < 'o:iij).niy as-;urini*' a sum of 
Us. -l.o(),()00 with a new yearly preminin 
income of U-'. l.Li.oiM. d'he (olal income 
diiriii" tlie year was U>. o, TJ,.’) 1 r> and tin* 
Lile A^'iiiranee l<'nnd now stands at II, 

'File manaL!;rment of tin* ( ompaiiv i< ln*ino; 
very ably ;ind eaiitioii^ly eondneted by ^^r. 
S. H. Mitra a chip of tin* <dd block ainl 
Mr. P. < ‘hondhnry tha( dislino;uisln‘(l insur- 
ance man, who are je'ivino; (heir best lowards 
pla<*iiii>j (he ('ompany on (he bed-niek of 
sound finan(‘(*. 

The Star of India lusuraace Co., Ltd. 

'Tin* S(ar of India Insurance ( 'o. lAd. 
was esfablished in Pi’JS at I^ahore with the 
'•i:-op(*ralion of a nnnil)cr of nn*n of lisj^ht 
and leading- in fhr* Ihinjab. 'Fhe (Vinpaiiv 
can ;dso eon<»ratnlal.e i(s(df upon enlisting 
the assistance of a number of Uais and 
Zaminclers of that pi'ovinee. One of the ninst 
strikine; features f)f the ('om]>any is its low 
evpensf* ratio dnriiiij^ (he firs! f(‘w years. 

'Flic (\nnpany has a number of attractive 
r(*atnres of whii'li 1 >onble i'jnlownieni , (Com- 
bined n(‘iielit policy, IMiirriaoe I'jidowim'iit, 
(Miildren’s Fanlowment and rIoint-Life Sehemes 
■ire the most strikinuj. 'Fhe Mireetors’ 
15eport of tlie company for tin* year eiidinnj 
■51st Dee. l!K5l shows tlnit ‘jOb policies were 
issued by tin? (^nnpany assuring the sum of 
Us. L'lb.oOO. The premium income during 
the period amounted to Us. LS,‘j:i and 
15 
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the fjifi? Pund of the (Company stands at 
Us. 17 ,sl>2-1:5-7. 

"Fin* ( ‘oinpany has op(*ued a (‘hief Ag(*ney 
Olliee for Uengal and .\ssam in (Calcutta and 
the work of oiganisatioii has been left into 
h:nid- of Messrs. S. ( '. Das and ,S. P. Das 
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Ibirkay<*slha, who are in<l(*fatigal)le workers 
in the line. "Fhey have underwritt(*ii for 
their (’ompany increasing amounts o^ hii.siiioss 
having popularised it to a gi‘eat e\t(‘nl in this 
part of India. 

The Jupiter General Insurance Co.. Ltd. 

'Fliis is om* (d’ (he leading eompo- 
sit«* in-nranee companies ol India. Kstab- 
li-ilied in l!M!> in Uoinb.iy, this Company 
can claim amongst its Directors some notable 
bu'^iiiess magnate's of tin* ( 'itv of llombay. 
'Flu* labour^ of such a strong Hoard of 
Dire'ctors as also of sneh an important linn 
of established business reputation as that of 
M(*ssrs. L'.dji N'araiiji and Co., its *\rauagiug 
Agents, have* brought about (he prcsc'iit 
])osithe.i of the (’oinpany. 

Apart from the many important features 
of general insuranee business, the (’omp;iuy 
ill its life department oiVers a number of new 
schemes to the insuring public, su(!h as. 
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I>onblo Endowment, Cliildreii\s Marriage 
Endowment Policy, Children’s Cnafsintccd 
Assuranoe, the Giltedged Policy, the (Com- 
prehensive Policy, Long ijife Roniis Policy, 
Refund Annuity, lOight Option Policy and 
Educ‘atiorial Annuity etc. 

The first valuation report of the ijife 
department for the trienniiiin ending 30th 
dune, 1!):>1, shows a divisible surplus of 
Rs. *J8, (iSff which has enabled the (-ompany 
to declare a revorsionaiy bonus at the rate 
of Rs. 1 5 per thousand per annum in the 
ease of Whole I/itc Policies and lls. 12 in 
case of other classes. 

The Report and Accounts for the y<‘ar 
ending 30th. Jums lf)31, shows that 747 
policies had b(‘en issued by the (.'Onipauy 
during the year assuring Rs. 10,07,500 and 
the actual preiniinn income thereon being 
Rs. 88,100 -7 0. The Life Fund of the 
Company now stands at Us, 1,18,070 s -0 
and total assurances in force are now Rs. 20, 
70,000. 

To Mr. K. S. Ram Chandra Iyer, the 
able Secretary of the above Company, a word 
of tribule is dm*. Air. Iyer is a distinguished 
iusiiraneeman and he has gukh*d the eompaiiy 
through dillereut stages of its journey and 
placed it on the high road of progress. 

The Dominion Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Dominion Insurance has recently 
been started in (^ilcutta and it can elaim to 
have placed before its policyholders a mirnher 
of novel schemes. The (V)mpany proposes to 
ofFc*! the benefits of a combined Insurance 
and Investment Rond Policv scheme and 
iS'iiics the following classes and amounts of 
Bond Policies : - 


Class Numbf Bond Policies of Amount 
A 2,000 „ „ Rs. 5,000- 

B -V300 „ „ „ 4,000 

C 3,333 „ „ 3,000 

D 5,000 „ „ „ 2,000 

E 10,000 „ „ 1,000 

F 20,000 „ „ „ r)00 

G 33,330 „ „ 300 

The Bonds are payable either by 5 yearly 
instalments or by 10 half yearly instalments 
or by 20 (piarterly instalments oi* by 00 
monthly instalmimts with 3 ‘k per cent extra 
in case of monthly payment. Altogether it 
is a novel scheme over which some thougt 
may be given. 

The Lakshini Insurance Co., Ltd. 

That an iinostentatioiis and eautious 
management of allairs, a true spirit of honest 
service and a sheer compulsive force h'ading 
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to sacrifico oan work wonders in tlio business 
world lisis limply been borne out in tlio 
«;asc of tlie groAvth iind dc'velopment of the 
r/.ikshini Insiininec Co., Ltd. <»l [jiiliore. 
Started in 1021 under the distinfruished 
auspices and under the fostering care of a 
zealous worker like Pandit Santanan, the 
Lakshmi stands to-day in a glorious position. 
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llie (\)m|)any oilers Golden Policy, 
.loint l.ife .Scheme, Continuous Guaranteed 
Annuities and rurc 1Vrin Insurance which 
bring the benefits of Insurance to the door 
of thos(* who most need it. 

The valuation of the (<onipaiiy as at 
:;0th April I0:i2 discloses a surplus of 
Its. Oj-b), 4 : 10 - 0-2 which has enabled the 
Company to declare a reversionary bonus 
at the rate of Rs. IS per thousand per annum 
on Whole Life IMicies and Rs. lo on 
Endowment Assurance. Tlu; latest Palanci* 
'^lieet and Revemue Account of the Company 
for the year ending 30th April, 1932 shows 
that 3420 pro])Osals resulted into policies 
assuring a sum of lls. 70,88,740. The Life 
Kund of the Company to-day stands 
at lU 25,54,273-0-5. 


The Taj Insurance Co., Ltd.: 

The Taj Insurance was foriiu d by Mr. S. L. 
Tiili, the distinguished Insurance journalist 
of Lahore. I'hc Company was legistend 
on the 27th Oct. li)30and commeneed life 
business from January 1931. The Company 
has introduced a n.imbor of scIkmucs, which 
we are sure, will prove highly bem'licial to 
onr insuring public. Marriage and Start-in- 
life Assurane(‘ and Kdueation Policy, Safety 
First Savings Policy, Taj Golden Policy and 
Family Provision Policy are some of the 
attractive privilege.s ottered by the ( 'ompany. 
The Hoard of directors consists of a number 
of distinguished publicmen of the Punjab 
who have long been in public life and deserved 
well of their countrymen. 

The (’ompany has issiu'd policies to the 
face value of Rs. 4,0."), 750 during the period 
ending 3lst May, l!)32 and its annual 
premium income is Rs. 21,()2(i-ir). The 
Company has been able to crcalc a Life Fund 
of Rs.]^3,l 12-5-7 a no mean achievement for 
a Company of such a tender age. We hope 
the (^ompany will break all barrhu’s and 
move on the path of |)r()grcss. 

The People’s Insurance Company Ltd. 

This (’ompaiiy was established in 1929 
in Lahore under the distinguished auspices of 
some distinguislKid personages of the Punjab 
The very fact that inim lik(‘ Sardar Kharak 
Singh, Lala Duni (’hand. Dr. Kichlew and 
Sardar Sardnl Singh are closely associated 
with the (’ompany, is but a sure proof of its 
absolute reliability and sound financial 
stability. The (Jompany provides Total 
Disability Honefit, Kxtension and Conservation 
Schemes, Perfect l^olicy. Happy Family 
Policy and Rupee Policy schemes. 
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I )nrinj»; thr yojir ending .*> I 1 2 -)> 1 y the 
Company issued !M)() policies assuring R'-'. 10 
lacs, >vith a pr(*miiini income of Rs. ;]0,O()O. 
Life Ennd of the company stands at Rs. 1 ,0s, 
00(1. \Vc have rcasfms to believe that in 
the years to come the Reopl(‘’s will show a 
vet brighter result and sliall have occasion 
to congratulate its(‘lf upon the results thus 
achieved. 

The United Assurance Ltd. 

'I'lu' abov(‘ Company lias just commc'iiced 
o|)erations in life busim‘<s. It is traU':a<*ting 
Rrovident Insurance business along with 
higher insurance*. It is really gratifying to 
not(* that within the brief period of si.\ months 
the (Viinpany has bt‘<'n able to write a large 
amount of busin(‘ss and has Ixmmi able, to enlist 
the co-o|)cration of a distinguished batch 
of workers. It is expected that if the 
Ciunpany can ke<‘p up its ])n*s(‘n( pace of 
progress, it will be able to establish itself 
(irmly in the hearts of tin* people f)f the 
country. 

Mr. C. N. RaiK'i jei*, who is in charge of 
the nianageiuent, is a youugman <if grit and 
idealism and he has alr(*ady [irovt il his worth 
by his very able managcuuent of the Life 
department. Tlie Agency organisation of 
tin* Company has found a vigorous work<*r in 
Mr. Rhabaranjau Rose, the Agency Manager 
to whom no little credit is dm* for the sound 
expansion (d’ tin* (\»mpany’.s business within 
so short a time. 

The Hindu Mutual Life Assurance Co, Ltd. 

The Hindu Mutual is the oId(‘st life oHice 
in Rengal and tin* only Alutnal Life oiliee of 
the Rrovinee. 'FIk* Company oilers the* 
loAV(‘st rate of premium and its policy condi- 
tions arc liberal. Amongst the many attractive 
privileges, the Company oilers Automatic 


noil-forfeiture privilege, (luranteed Roiius 
Endowment Assurance and that its polici(!s 
are not r(*udered void by suicide. 

The latest Valuation Report of the 
Companv as at .'list I)(*r*ember l!K>l disirlose.s 
a surplus. The forty-lirst Annual Report 
for the year ended illst Dec. 1-Kll shows that 
Ibsu proposals have resulted into policies 
during the year assuring a sum of Rs. 0,00,000. 
'The total number of policies in force* on .‘list 
I >(‘cc*mber, lO.'ll was 2,1 1 1 assuring Rs. 20, 1 o, 
Ois-o-1. Tin? Life* .Vssiirauce* h'und of tin* 
Company s(;nnls at Rs. 1,2)0,77 1-1-1 1. 

A word of tribute* is due* te) Mr. I\ C. 
Uov, tin* Si'cre'tarv eif tin* (Minpauy who 
has pilotcel tin* < ‘oinpany ihreuigh troublous 
time*s with consummate* skill. Ib* ha.s 
iiifus(*d fi'(*sh life* into its decadent organisa- 
tiem and it is (‘.\p(*ct<*d that in the* ye*ars to 
come Mr. Roy will hav(* the satisfae*tion of 
tinding his company grown into a stately tre*(* 
shorn of it< re>lt(‘n branches. 

The United India Life Assurance Co.. Ltd. 

Reing e*st;d)lishrd in 1000, tin- Cinte'd 
rneli:i Lil’f can claim to be the* pre*mier lib- 
olVuH* e)f the .S(mlhe‘rti Rre'.sidenc.y both as 
regards its solid linancial position ainl by 
its veu’v able* and e*e*e)nomic manage*nient. Tin* 
company has r(*aehed a high wate*r-mark of 
absolub*. soundness reacheid up by y(*ars of 
silent ami st(*ady step. 'Fin* mauagem(*nt i> 
very ee*.onomieai and highly e*Hicieut. It ha.-^ 
iuveste*d a large amount ed money in 
(j'OV(*runie*nl and e)th(*r seeuirities authorised 
by the Indian 'Frust .\ct. 

'Fho last X'aluatioii dise*loscd a surplus of 
Rs. r»,05,l.s:5 euit of wliieli provision was made 
feir Reserves and I)ivid(*ud feir polieiy holders. 
'Fho ])ireetor.s w(‘re able to declare at Roniis 
of Rs. 22-N per tliousand on AVliole Life 
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;mh1 Rs. Is oil Hiulowmonl .Nssuninoo (‘xt;liid- 
inuj pn’vioiis bonus of thr sum assnr(‘d foi* 
IIh' [)rot*(?ding (Hiin<jU(*nninni. 



Mr. M. IV I'lid.M 


l)iiri:»L»' lid? y(‘:ir policios 

iiiiiiib^*ritii» won' issuod by 

the roinpnny for an snni of 



M. lIoss!\iii I’homlhiirx 

Rs. 'Plir Lifo Assiiraiuu* Knnd 

>f the Company stands at Its, 3b,s:), I s.'l-l-T 


and total assurances in force arc Rs. 

7‘jS-l-l. "rii(* proniiiini ineoine durinj*; HKil 
was Rs. S^7o,;i!ll-!). 

The (’oin]iany’s orj^anisalion in Ibnij^al, 
lb har, .\s.-:un and Oriss.a is entrusted to 
Messrs. Chniulhury Dalfa and ( 'o.- the tirm 
of its (.'hief Agents with tlieir <?enlial o(1ic<i 
at Calcutta. Mr. M. lb l>atta, the jjjuiding 
li'enius of the linn is underwriting;- a lni<;e 
amount of bnsin(‘ss for the company ii\ this 
area with the help of a lari;e number of 
resp(‘Ctabl(‘ workers and assist<'il by his dis- 
tinguished eolh'agin* Mr. Mna//im Iln.-sain 
Choudhury Ixdttu’ kimwn as '*Lal Meah.” 
We wi>li Mi’ssrs. Hiitta and ( 'hondhnry all 
>ueee>s in tin* orealtming labour lx feu’e them. 

The Unique Assurance Co. Ltd. 

The Cniijiu' A.--nrane(‘ Co., I.ld. is one 
ot the most progns-ivc I die Ollnas of 
Calentta whieli could eoiiiit upon lh<‘ ])alrmi- 
;igc of the lat(! I >e<habaiKllin Chittaranjan 
|)as at one of the eritit'al stage-i of its 
life on tin' waki- of (lie (Ireat War. 
t >f late the I'nicpK' Assni'anee is showing- 
great vifalily in its managiMnent and has 
inlrodneed a number of new sehenies to lit 
in with tlie iTsjuirc-nn'nts (d’ the dive I'so 
section of the insuring pnl>lie. 

d'lio I5aianee Sliei't and Ri‘venue aeeonnt 
nf tlie (^^n.pany iV r the year ending lUst 
May, llbjl. di^elos(‘s tliat the Company issued 
policies aggregating an A.ssnraiua* of 
Rs. I In its Latest valuation tin* 

Ctimpany has declared a Reversionary Romis 
at the rate of Rs. ID per Ihoiisand tm wliob' 
Life and Liulowment Assnranees. 

Venus Assurance Company Ltd. 

'fliis (’ompany was established in IDID 
as a provident <'ompany. The remarkaldo 
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progress of th<^ (.-onipiiny ms h provident 
concern prompted its iiiaiiag(Mncnt to start 
the life business, and it was converted into 
an Insurance Corupany in the year 192."). 

'Phe (.’onipany has issued several novel 
s<*henies both in its provident and life 
Department. We understand that the (\)mpany 
has made rapid strides in the piovident 
business as a result of iotmdueing its co- 
operative Denelit scheme. 



Director, Vemis Ass. (’o,, Lt<l. 

1'lie first Valuation of the Company as at 
olst Marcli, discIos(!d a surplus of 

Rs. 0,140. Out of this surplus, a rever.sion- 
ary bonus for oik* year only at the rate of 
Rs. 10 per thousand sum assured has been 
declared. During the year lO.-U, the 
Company issued 4t)«s policie.'* assuring 
Rs. 7 0s,000 with a premium income of 
Rs. 34,591. The (.^ompany is progressing 
rapidly and we hav(* every reason to believe 


that it will very soon rank as one of the 
foremost life olliccs in India. 

The United National Insnrance Co., Ltd. 

'Fhe United National is one of our new 
(foncerns whie.h has progr(\sscd nun vellously 
in recent years and has well nigh overtaken 
many of its senior sister companies in point 
of growth and development. It claims 
among otlur things to have* otVerod the 
benefit of Extented Insiirama' to its policy- 
holders. 



Mr. I', N. r>n?o 


The (’ompany’s organisation is restricted 
to a few chosen spheres and it operates in 
such fields with the ever-growing patronage 
derived from its inhabitants. In Calcutta 
the (Company luis establi.'-had a Branch Ollice 
at IT), Clive Row, which is under the 
charge of Mr. Fanindra Nath Bose, their 
Organising .Manager for Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa and Assam. 

There are a few special features the 
('ompany that need mention. One of its 
schemes, which i.s very popular with the 
public is what is termed Anna-A-ikui Policy, 
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Ciulor this plan, the policy-hoId(»r ree(nv(*s 
from the (Company a De-I^nxe Coin Controlled 
Clock, that takes winding only after the 
inPortion of a coin, once in 1 1 hours. 'I’he 
policy-holders accnuiulate therein cme aiina-a- 
day, which savings arc coliccleil through 
tin* Company’s authorised collectors at tin* 
end of evc?ry month. An Anna-a-])ay is 
all ihat the Policy-hold(*r pays for getting 
an Insurance. Policy, which in the (*asc of 
a young man aged 20 years and agreeing 
to pay an anna-a-day for life, will seciin* 
for his dcpendc'uts Its. !»S(i-l2-0 at dealh. 
Persons unaMe to save*, anna a day may 
provide* half-anna-a-day and receive Poliev 
for half the amount. 

'rin* (’ompany has introdinn'd a well- 
ej’ganised l*olicy-hold(‘rs’ Servic(* Department. 
They have* a Savings Department, under 
which polh'v-holders d(‘posit with the 
Company their surplus .savings which bear 
int(*rest. AVithdniwals an* made when ne(‘dc*d 
hv the* means of che<pios furnished by the 
''oinpany. Policy-holders may instruct the 
Company to approju’iatc* premiums on a 
Policy on due dates from out ed' the amount 
lying to the? credit of the Savings .Vecount, 
and thus save the poliev from lapsing 
through oversight to remit premium within 
the days of grace. 

'rho ( ’ompanv further issues a ijmn'trrhj 
luagazim* for the benelit of its |ndicv-holelers, 
which contains instructive ariticlcs and in- 
tormation about tin* (\)in])aiiy’s progress. 
It is the* link Ix'twecn the agents, policy- 
holders anel the Com])any that is benelicial 
both to the agents anel their clients and 
generally r(*.sult in a be»tter understanding 
fd the fiindamontals of lafe Insurance by 
die? assured. 

The result of the latest annual aocouiits 


lilt 

for the period ending March :>1, Dh’D shows 
that the Company issued J,0!)ti policies 
for a mt sum of Rs. 1 t>,42),l s*J. 

Vijayalaksliuii General Assurance Company Ltd. 

This above ( ‘ompauy has been lloateMl by 
Mr. D. Clnmcliia, I>. .‘^e. (1^ .S. A.J, foi 
tr,anKae?ting life business. Mr. Chonchia is 



also the fouiid(*r of the Jai Bharat Insurance* 
Company Ltil. which ha.s been operating a.s 
a providi'iit company for sometime* [)ast. 
'riie dai Bharat Insurance Com])any has 
proved a highly successful and progres.sive 
ollict* which is at once a glowing testimony 
to the. iiiamiging anel orgaiii.sing e^apacities 
of its founder, Mr. f/honehia. The following 
liguros will give some idea as to the* truth of 
above remarks : 
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Mr. I >. < ’iu-i-cliiali 

No. of Polifio.s issued Over LMl^DOO 
Aiinunl I'reniiuin liieoiiie ()v*m’ Rs. .‘j^dO^OOn 
Investineiil. in Govt. Sefin-itics. 

Fixed I)e|)osits cte. I{s. 1,00,000 

1\)t!il daiins paid Over l»‘^, 1,50,000 

Kiieofirai^ed hy the |■eslll^s of the 
provideiil (’onipniiy, (he Vijayhikshini liisur- 
juiee (h>inpanv lias bi-iMi starteil for transac- 
ting* life busine-.s. 

The authorised capital of the new 
Company is 5 lakhs of rupees, divided into 


M''. ( o ( . S. I iii'iam 

50,000 shares of IN. 10 (‘a. -h. Th ‘ Afana 
i^injjj .Vi^Diils and llieir i’riomls Inna* alreadv 
sf*cnred jiaid-iip shan* •■apital of almost 
Rs. 1,00,0(0) and ll le neee^s.irv s(a*nrily 
deposit has also boi-n made with the (ioverii' 
nn-iit r)f India. 

Mr. S. Venkatai lialam Cindiy, .M. L. (^ 
is (he ( liairman of (he new Comjiany. W ith 
the on.M-moiis res-mives ami ore;.anisation at 
its back. (In* t'ompany is r\pee(<‘d to do 
marvels in the field. 




The Funeral of Gold 

(lold as a standard of oiirreiicy had boon 
dlscicdit(?d for soino tiino past for its inability 
to fiiKil tho purposes of an idoal standard. 
It was disoard<»<l in (Iroat Ilritain, (Jonnany, 
Japan and inanv othor countries and the last 
stronsjjhold aiul tlie upholder of its superiority, 
till* Tnitcd States of America has at last 
rolli)W(‘d in the beatmi track. The reasons, 
arc, however, pretty known ; inon'over, the 
liistoricjd retrospect is rather a ion^ story. 
IJroadly spoakinnj, j^old besides beinir the 
sljuidanl of currency is subje(?t to other 
fonditifuis of demand and supply which 
alVi'ct its vahie rc'actin^ on prices and inter- 
national trade. When this maldistribution 
iu(‘cipitates throui*!! the manufactures and 
“llicr pjoods with a eonsc(|uent rea<'tion on 
wa^(!s, th(‘ standard of the “barbarous relic'* 
can no hm^cr be iiiaintaiiKal. Tliis has been 
parlieularly the case first with (ireat llritain 
and then with America. 

liut what concerns us more is the ia*p(*r- 
nssions of these dcw'clopinenls in America 
' ii India. Althoujrli it has not Ijccn otlieially 
' «*larcd that America had <*'one oil' the ^old 
indard, but the present state would mean 
i lower jrokl parity of the dollar. If the 
* ult is the stabili/atioii of the dollar at a 
r lev(?l, that is, a lower dollar exchange in 
ins of sterling and the rupee, Air erica will 
■■'I only be rendered less important as a 
nrket for our produce, as for example, jute 

lb 


and jute inaiuifaclures, but she will also bceomcj 
more formidable as a e,ompetitor of Indian 
cotton. With a dc^preeiated dollar, the danger 
of American competition in the Indian market 
would be somewhat real. 'Phe best course 
for the llritish currency authorititvs would lx* 
not lo allow sterling to appreciate inordinately 
in relation to dollar, since tliat would be 
harmful both to llrilish and Indian indnstriiis. 
We may hope if the present limincial iuz/ftfssr 
rouses America and inodili(*s her attitude 
towards war-debts, reparations ami tarilVs, 
some ]x‘rmam!Ut good may attend the fate of 
the paiii(?kv nations of the world. 

The White Paper and Bengal’s Finances 
It is a matt(‘r of some gratilieatiou to lind 
that the (iiianeial implications of llic r(*forms 
.sliouUl leave been modilied to a certain extent 
far as llengal is eonerrned. The injustice 
of the linaixual administration under which 
I>ongaI had been labouring for the last few 
years is too patent to be* discusseil h(*re. 
Jlengal uud(*r the new dispensation will be 
entitled to half of the jute export duty and 
.some portion of the income tax. Although 
we lind no reason wliy tlx* entire jnte export 
dutv should m>t have been allotted to Bengal 
to which it rightly belong.s. We hav(^ some 
consolation in that n<*arly o crorcs on a rough 
estimate would come to Bengal on account 
of half th(; jute export diicv and income tax, 
the exact j)roportion of which has not yet 
been jinnounecd. (/redit is due to Sir N. >!. 
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Sircar whose advocaev and propaganda in 
favour of BengaFs financial readjustment in 
the Third Round Table (-onfcrence focussed 
the attention of all concerned into the matter. 

There i.s, however, a limited scope for 
jubilation. For, although Bengal’s revenue 
receipts may increase by 5 crorcs, there would 
be eorres|)ondingly Cfjuivalent, if not greater, 
demands for expenditure under the new 
constitution, especially in the naiion-bnilding 
departments. 

Extension of Salt Duty 
Sir George Schuster, the Finance 
Member, has expressed a desire in the 
L'^gishitivc Assembly for extending the 
existing duty on salt. It is liis purpose to 
make India self-sutlicicnt in regard to the 
supply of salt by the imjmsition of this duty, 
'riiis is a pious wish. But we have always 
advocated I he abolition of salt duty since 
it has failed to achieve the purpose for which 
it was imposed. A protective duty of I '2 
annas piT miiund was imposed in on 

all imports of salt. Although the duty 
restricted the imports of foreign salt to a 
great extent, the imports of Aden salt has 
come iipto the highest figure. Instead of 
helping the Indian industry, it has provided 
a fillip to the vested interests at Aden. It 
was <|iiite justified, therefore, (hat the 

Members from Bengal proie.stcd vehcmiently 
against this additional duty, since Bengal, 
Bohar, Orissa and Assam are the only 
provinces where imported salt finds its 
market, licngal alone consunies nearly 
fi0,0(),000 maunds of foreign salt and has no 
salt manufacturing plant of her own. So, 
if the Ooverninent of India want really to 
develop the indigenous salt industry and 
make the country independent of the supply 
of foreign salt, it would be a much wiser 


policy and better programme to give bounty 
to the industry and help the growth of plants 
in Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam. 

Wheat Import Duty 

Due to continued slump in wheat all the 
world over as a result of over-production, 
dumping, economic crisis and allied causes, 
the Government of India want to extend the 
scope of th(‘ operation of the Wlieat Import 
Duty .\et of 1031, for the protection of 
agricidturists’ interests. .\s a matter of fact, 
cultivation of wh(*at in India would have 
completely vanished but for tlie^import duty 
already in oxistmice. Although th(^ (‘xteuded 
duty would act in detrimemt to tlu^ interests 
of consumers, the burden cannot be said t(» 
be borin' by onc' particular class or on(‘ 
particular province'. It is slian't? by all 
classes and provine(?s alike. l''oreigu wlieat 
is raueh elieaper than the iudigi'iious wheal. 
Lvalpur soils the brand of wheat at \l<. 
.3-1-fi per maiiiul which Australia sells al 
Rs. 2-10-S. Sir Joseph. Biiore said that 
personally he dislikc'd import duty on wheat 
but the conclusion was irresistible that unless 
the import duty was maintained fon*ign 
wheat would swam)> Indian mark<‘ts and 
s«|iieey.e out agriculturists although tin* 
coiisuaier’s interests lay in the oppositf* 
direction. India has cc'ased for some tinn' 
to be an exporter of wheat although there 
is a surplus of production over domosti** 
consumption, for world economic rea.soiis. 
It is, therefon', ab.solntely necessary to sto|) 
the imports of wheat at low prices. 

Japanese Competition in Textiles 

Till the month of November, 11)32, tin* 
additional import duties imposed in .Vugnst 
last did not seem to have liad any cflcct on 
the inflow of Japanese goods. 'J'his wa*- 
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liirgoly to be attributed to the depreciation of 
the yen since the 'Fariff lioard made its 
reconiinondations and the additional duties 
vs^orc in <*onse(piene(; neutralised. 

In December, l!)32, however, Japanese 
iinports have taken a dilVeront turn. 

In a stat(Mtient issued by tlie Hoinbay 
Millowncrs^ Association, it appears that 
(here was a substantial drop in the imports 
<if cotton pieec-j|;oods from Japan during the 
month of December, 1022. Imports of all 
^■l!lss(*s of cotton piece-goods for the month 
amounted to 27 million yards, as against 
20 millir>n yards in November. Japan’s 
shun* of th(‘se imports amounted to lo 
million yards -a drop of I million yards 
:is eonq)aivd with November. The share 
of the Tnitod Kingdom amounted to lb 
million yards as compared with S million 
yards in .November. 'Fliere was a fairly 
sub.stantial fall in the takings of artificial 
silk ]iiec(‘-goods during the month. The 
actual figure was <)..’» million yards as against 
>>.2 million yards in Novenib(‘r. 

Russia “Silver Crazy’’ ? 

A message from Moscow Slates that 
S«)vict Russia is being swept by a silver-rush 
ihat outdoes Rritaiii’s great gohl-riisli recently. 
All over tin* R('pnblic, peasants wore ‘\'ashing 
■iF’ old knives, forks, spoons, ornaments 
anything eontaining silver. The reason 
' that ^^Torgsin” shops, in which roubles arc 
orthless and only foreign gold currencies 
•' e accepted, have now agreed to tak(i silver 

■ well. Hoards of old silver have boon 

■ 'odneed, the owners waiting in long qiiencs 
> exchaiigc their valuables for food, clothes 
»d luxuries obtainable only at "'Porgsin/’ 
ilvor is being exchanged at the rate of 
ae Kilogram (2.20') pounds) for twelve 


roubles — and twelve roubles in gold buys 
a pair of shocks at "Torgsin.'* A kilogram 

of butter eaii bo had for 127 grams of 
silver. 

State Insurance in Travancore 
State monopoly of itisu ranee in our Native 
States and its ailoption with certain modifications 
by the Government of India was advocated in 
those columns some time ago. We have been 
glad to find that th(j Govcrninent of Travancore 
has dc<*ided to introduce a scheme of life 
insurance for all natives of 'Pravancorc and 
persons permanently resident in the Stat(». 
The scheme takes ene(‘t from .Vpril l)> ne\t 
and is distinct from the insuraiu*e scheme 
for government servants already in op(*iM- 
tioii in the State. Government in the orders 
sanctioning the scheme (*.\prcss(*s tin,' opinion 
that th(‘ scheme will be of immense benefit to 
all classes of people and adds that rules 
have been framed to suit the eonvenitmee of 
all, enabling evem people of the* artisan and 
other working classes b) take out policies 
of Rs. 1 00 and multiples tliorc'of. 

Kubelik in Motor Crash 
Jan Kubelik, the famous violinist who 
performed in (.,’alcutta and Bombay quit*' 
recently, has been injur**d in a motor ai'cident 
in Prague. Some of his ribs were fracture*!, 
and he received several bruises, but liis 
hands, whicli are insured against injury for 
t 20,000, are saf** and so is his Stradivariiis 
violin, whicli he had with him at the time. It 
was reported in these columns that Kubelik’s 
lingers are insured at so high a figure, and 
the insurance on the left hand being much 
more than on the right. 

Christmas Eve Tako» its Toll on the Street 
The National Safety First Association of 
London states that there were more fabil 
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iicculoiits nn the roads on (liristiiias Kvc 3 
than on any otlirr day during Tho 

statistics arc not yet eoinplete, but it is 
practically certain that the number of fatal 
road accidents in was greater than the 
number in Puring l!K»l the number 

of deaths ari.sinf>: out of road accidents was 
bi t less tlian i»i 1 !».’}(), which was tlic first 
time for ton vears tliat the total in one year 
had been loss than that of the previous year. 

Health Insurance in Japan 
A recent develo|)inent (foncerning the 
protection of the lioalth insurance sehenns 
which has been in fore(^ since? Tin? 

first Health Insiiranen Vet was put into eflect- 
from that year and has been working e hfient- 
ly since. The objects of the Act are to 
confer benefits to the Iabonr<»rs, for sickness, 
injury, maternity and death, ruder the 

Act, the claims of an insured to tlio abovc- 
m(?ntioued beii(*fits an* valid (*veii if siekiies.-, 
iujiiry or death do not take place during the 
course of the work or in eous(‘<(ueue<? of 
being employ(!d in sr)mc kind of work. 
Medical treatment for sickness and injury 
egins when re d. Health insurance is 
mainly financed by (contributions from tin* 
employers and the einplovccs. In addition 
then» IS a state subsidy, 'riie ifc^alth fiisn- 
rance z\(!t stipulates that the eon tri billions 
ol the (Miiployers and the employees should 
bo e<jiin]. The contribution of the employer 
for the worker whose daily income is less 
than tifty-five sen is calculated on the basis 
of the rat<‘ charged for an inconn^ of fifty-five 
to sixty-live sen a day. The worker with 
a pmall iiu^ome in practice has th(?refore to 
bear less than on(‘-half of the prmnium. 
■Regarding the maximum contribution from 
workers a limit is fixed by the Act, which 


says: ‘‘The amount of the insurance con 
tribntion to be borne by the insured persoi 
shall not cxc(?(mI three per cent, of his dail 
roimincration.’’ 

New Japanese Menace 

Japanes(' shippers, it is reported, hay. 
oltered to transport rice from Rangoon ti. 
Indian ports and reylon at freight rabv 
which work out at about fifty per emit, below 
the rates at present cliarged under the existing 
shipping agn»ements. If the ni'goliatioiK 
with the rice importers prove siiceessfni ii 
is anticipated that thej imporled ri<*e will b(‘ 
niarket(‘il at considerablv clieaper prict's than 
hitherto, |>ioving of considerable liem^lit to 
Jo(‘al consumers. It is imderstofxl that lli(‘ 
<|ii(‘stion was disenssiMl at an enterlaiiimeni 
given by tin* (.Nwloii rice merchants to I /ml 
Ineheapi? during his iveeiit visit but whal 
was the result th(‘rei)f is not known. 

Indian Tea for Russia 

The Indian Association (lioml m) 

announce that negotiations have b»‘en (mui 
cIikIimI for the sale to i'catrosojns (Iviglan'll 
lamlted, of a large? (jiiantity of tea for si 
to Russia during tin* pre-sen t yo.ir. Tlie to.i 
will be snpjiliod from over a hundred toi 
planting eoric(*rns. 'Pin* (piantity aln'.i'ly 
arranged for is over soV(?n million pmii'i- 
hiit it it contemplated that it may 1)* 
increased to ten million pounds. A siniil;!'* 
agrcMMiient was made over a year ago, but (In 
year’s agreenimit covers a considerabi 
larger (piantity of tea and many additions 
companies. 

The Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society Ltd. 

'Phe Directors and management of f’ 
above Society wen* home” to membei 
and their friends on the. ‘ioth February, U*-* 
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:it tlio gfird(Mi lioiisr of Sir Ilari Saiikar Paul, 
DiifiiDiim, Calcutta. 

Sj. Kishori Lai Ghosh 

'riic untimely death of Sj. Kishori Lai 
(ihosh, long connected with journalisin and 
Trade Lnion A[ovoment in llengal creates a 
void in our pul)Iic life which is too great to 
be filled up. The closing years of Sj. (^hose^s 
life were a series of tragedies enacted in 
close and <|iiick succession which ultimately 
led him on to the other side of the grav(‘. 
Sj. (fhosh stood nianfully the trouble.s and 
worries of the his^toric ^[eerut Cons|)iracy 
( ^ise with remarkable f«)rtitude worthy of a 
man of his hh^alism, and it is sad to contoin* 
])late that before lie could fully breathe in 
the bracing atmosph<‘re of a free life, the 
eruel hand of death snatehed him away. 
He was an enthusiastic votary of journalism 
au'l his love f>r jouMilism was only eijuallcd 
by his passion for|)iibIie service. As a prime 
mover of tlui formation nt tlu^ Journalists’ 
Ai-soeiation nf which ho was for a long time 
the (leneral S(‘erctarv, he gave not a little 
of his time towards giving a ton(» and I'olour 
to tlie infant organisation which has grown 
into a virile institution that it is to-day. 
As fellow journalists we oiler our sineerest 
condolence to tin* bereaved family. 

Late Rahindra Nath Maitra 

\Vc have received with <l<»ep regret the 
tragic news of the sudden death of our friend, 
Sj. Itabindra Nath Maiti’a. He was not only 
a journalist and litterateur of versatile [»arts 
but also a d(*voted worker to the cause of 
social harmony and the uplift of the untouch- 
ables. He was also a distinguished Jnsiiranee 
worker who knew his job well. He was 
vastly reail in Insurance and had the in- 
estimable ijuality of attracting ambitious 
yoiirigmeii iti the contagion of his (mthusiasm. 
His power of the heatl and h(*art were 
sudicumtly oxplainea In' tin- unusual 
popularity and fame that were his w’ithin 
such a short period and at so early an age. 
His loss will be greatly felt by not only his 
relations, friends and admirers but also by 
those dumb millions whos(‘ cause he so 
fearlessly fought for. 

Alay his soul rest in eternal p<*aee ! 


Indian Insurance Agents' Conference 
The Second S(*ssion of the Indian 
Insurance Agents’ C^onference will b«* hehl 
on the '2:Wil and Ith April next. Mr. K. I\. 
Ikiiierjee, Si‘«*rotary of tlie Uecoptioii 
(’ommitte, lias issued an appeal in wliieh he 
has reijuested the insuraiiee workers to send 
ill their resolutions at the ludiiin InsuiMnce 
fiistitiite, *20, Stiviml Itoad, (’aleiitta, to bo 
plac<*d l>efor(‘ the Subjects (’ommittei? of tluf 
ensuing (^mfcrene(; on or befon* the 1 r»th 
April, lO.Jil. \Vc iiope, all iu^iirauec agimts 
of the country will lend their sympatiietic 
assistance and co-operation iiiorder to make 
the (’oiiforeuee successful, as they did in the 
previous session. We wish the <*onfcronce 
all success. 

The Late Mr. Suresh Chandra Sen 
We have been extrenu'Iy grievcil to 
receive* the* news of tin* death of ll.ibii Siiresh 
(’handra Sen, Honoiary Secretary of tin* 
Indian Insurance Agents’ Association, 
Myniensingli, on the 1st March, Ho 

was a vet(*ran insuraneo work(‘r and possess- 
<*d a charming disposition. He took a vital 
interest in the social life of his fellow workers 
and was instrumental in bringing the 
Myniensingli .Vssoeiati.'.n into being. May his 
soul rest in peace ! Hecoi-diiig their sense of 
sorrow and loss at the death of Mr. Sen the 
Indian Insurance* .Agents’ Association pass(*d 
the following resolution at an extra-ordinary 
meeting lu*ld on 3rd March, Ht.l.') ! 

1’his meeting places on record its deep 
sense of profound sorrow and ber(*av(*ment 
at the sudden and pr<*matiire death of Ihibii 
Siuv.'?h < 'haiidra Si-n, Honoi-arv Secretary of 
this A.ssoeiation, who by his varied ex- 
periences as an Insurance .Vgent for about 
.‘JO years and by his gentle manners and 
amiable disposition not only took a keen 
interest in paving the way for the uplift of 
the cause of his fellow workers, but also iu 
making the existeiici* of the lusuraiiee Agents 
ghirioiis and oiVers its siiic(*rest eoudoleiiee 
to the* bereaved family and tender its 
r(*speetabl(* homage to the departed soul. 

Insurance World “At Home” 

The Second Anniversary of the Insin'niirv 
H or/r/ was e<*l(*brated on the lidh ^’(*brllary 
last at 4, Hadurbagan How, Calcutta. Inspitc 
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of the iiicleinoney of woatlior, a distinguished 
gathering graced tin* occasion witli thrir 
'presence. Besides rcfrcshinents, the guests 
were entertained with delightful music ami 
dances, for which all cr(‘(lit is to due to Mrs. 
S. C, Ilay, and Afr. I{ay, the Editor. Among 
those present were : 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Rai Bahadur 
II. C. ('hakladar, Rai liahadur A. C. Banerjce, 
Mr. S. S. Na/ir, Mr. I. B. Sen, Moulvi 
Mujibar Rahman, Dr. D. X. Moitra, 
Dr. Nalinaksha Saiiyal, Afiss Jvotiriiioyee 
(languly, Mr. S. D. Das, Mr. ('ham Roy, 
Airs. Maya Roy, Mrs. Bella Haidar, Prof. 
Khagendra Xath Son, Mr. S. P. Basu, 
Mr. S. C. Ala/umdar and others. 

The Indian Insurance Institute 

The AIcmlnTs of the < 'ouneil of Tin* 
Indian Insurance Institute were “at home” 
to the representatives attending the Annual 
Alecting of the Life Oillces Association on 
the 21th February, at tlie offices of 

the Institute. Among those present were 
Sir Lallnbhai Samaklas, Messrs I\. C. Desai, 
K. S. Ranichandra Iyer, 1\ Dutia, 

Byramji Ilormusji, J. M. (^irdeiro, S. B. 
(^ardmaster, T. C\ Kapur, 0. L. Mehta and 
S. S. Nazir. 

Sir Xilratan Sircar, President of the 
Institute, welcoming th(i guest referred to 
the rapid and steady progress of Indian 
Insuranet? and hoped through the efforts tif 
leading persons like the guests present, 
further acliievenients would be made. 

Mr. K. V. Desai, the newly elected 
President of the Indian Life Offices Associa- 
tion replying on behalf of the guest*, thanked 
the Institute for the invitation and thus 
giving them an opportunity te meet insurance 
workers of Bengal. He complimented tin* 
Institute for its useful work. 

Sun Life of Canada 

Air. Khagendra Nath Sen was entertained 
at a I'arcwoll Party by members of tlic stall’ 
of the Siiii Life of Canada at Calcutta, ou 
the eve of his retirement. Mr. Sen had been 
associated with th(» Company for nearly 
2S years and is loved by all for his 
amiable disposition. The Far(»well Address 
presented to Mr. Son was mounted on silk, 


and ho thanked his colloagiios for the artistic 
souvenir wliich he would preserve for ever 
as a momento of the long association with 
his loving co-ad jii tors, Mr. C. II. Allen, 
District Secretary, presided over the 
meeting, and gave a n(*jit speech apprecia- 
ting the fpialitics of the head and heart 
of Mr. Sen. 

The Andhra Insurance Co.. Ltd. 

(.)wing to rapid expansion of busiiic.ss 
and demand for a similarly expanding 
accommodation, the offices of Alessiv. 
Roy iV (y^). (’hief Agents of the above 
Company for Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
and Assam have been shifted to I I, Hare; 
Street, Calcutta from the 1st March, l!K5.‘I. 
All correspondence and remittances should 
be addressed to the new addre.ss. 

Insurance Education Society 

Wo are glad to find that a fresh and 
renewed attempt has been launclu'd to revive 
the Insurance Education Soehlv along the 
lines originally eontemplatod for if. .\n 
appeal to this (‘licet lias b('en mad(‘ by Mr. 
Heinanta Kumar Sarkar and Dr. S. C. Roy, 
the prime movers of the Society. It will In' 
recalled that the Soc.i(‘tv was incorporated 
with the Indian Insurance Institute, (,\ilciit(a, 
so that a joint efibrt might be made to realise 
the obj(;(;ts of the Society. But unfortunately 
no such eflort has y(‘t b(*cn made. It is only 
meet that the original promotei’.s have taken 
it lip in right oarnes*^ to revive it immediatidy. 
Their appeal is publislu'd (‘Isewhcre in this 
issue. 

Dr. Sanyal Gaoled 

It would be a matter of concern 
for tin? constituents of this journal 
to note that Dr. Xalinnksha Sanyai, ^r. .\., 
i*h.i» (London), late Editor of The Insitnuirr 
(tw! luHunrr Ihrirtr, who was arrested for 
being Chairman of tin; Rccejition Coinmittci; 
of the Indian National Congress, Calcutta, 
has been entenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. Wo received the in formation 
while going through the final proofs of these 
notes. So wc are not in a position to give 
d(*tailed news in this iTgard besides tlui fact 
that he has been placed in the ‘‘B” class. 




Editorial 


Financial Safeguards 

(Criticising tin* Wliito Paper has become 
the fasliion of the day. 'ri»o 
has been scanned beginning from tlio philo- 
logical and terminological significance of the 
term to the proposed measures of political 
reform and has been commented upon very 
widely and profusely in India, hverv school 
of political thought in India, or what is 
generally called the politicallY-mindcd India, 
has expn'sscd its sense oi disappointment 
at the reform pro|)Osals, and ;some have 
completely denounced tluan. ('ongress and 
Qovoi'nmcnt are both faced with a crisis and 
in the struggle that will lollow will either 
emorg(i a now mctliod of action or India 
will be doomed for ev'or to a mere pawn 
in the game of llritish statesmanship. But 
wc arc afraid we are digrc'ssing on ])oliticSi 
Politics arc not, of course, auathcina to us 


especially when the destiny of ‘loO millions of 
people or nearly onc-lifth of the (mtire human 
race is involved, with referenee to their 
political, social and economic W(‘lfare. Still 
what wo are concerned with here most is thi* 
last aspect of economic welfare, importance 
of which has sometimes been lost in the heat 
of controversy and polemics on tin* political 
aspects of the White Paper. 

8o far as the linancial proposals em- 
bodied in the White Paper arc concerned 
none are more important and intricate than 
those of federal finance. Beginning from 
the Simon Commission and the Layton 
Scheme we have seen one by one th(^ propo- 
sals formulated and policies emmeiated in the 
Round Table Conferences, Sub-('ommittccs, 
and the Peel and Percy Committees, and the 
plan of federal finance incorporated in the 
White Paper is supposed to have been evolved 
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out of thos<* (leUbc ratio ns. But it has 
<li8appointed oxceodingly tliosc people who 
believed that eomplete fiuaueial responsibility 
would be vested in the centre and linancial 
autonoiny would be granted to the provinces. 
Financial responsibility eoiKstitutos the very 
key-stone of self-government, but the 
Federal Ministry has been placed under the 
clear an<l delinite tlrawbacks of th(‘ interfer- 
ence by the Ciov«»rnor-Gc‘iieral or Secretary 
of Stat<*, which are designed not <«» bt? in 
the interests of India, especijdly in the <\*irly 
stages of the new regime. 'These* drawbacks 
are known as “Safeguards”, ami in as mueli 
as they refer to linancial all airs they have 
bc'on called linancial safcgiiards. 

The White l*apcr has reserv(*d to and 
placed upon the Covernor-Ceueral a special 
responsibility for saf(‘guarding tin* liiiaiH'ial 
.stability and credit of the j)ro|)osed Indian 
Federation. To use the words of the White 
l*aper : 

^^The (jiovtTnor-Oeiieral will have power 
to step in, if the need should arise, in the 
event of the policy of his !Miiiist(*rs in respect, 
for example, of budgeting or borrowing being 
such as to be likely in the (Jov’ernoi-CeneraTs 
opinion to endang(*r seriously the provision 
of resources to meet the reipiireincnts of his 
Reserved Departments or any of the obliga- 
tions of the Federation, whether dirc'ctlv^ or 
indirectly l)y prejudicing Indians credit in 
the money markets of the world.” 

We wonder how the Governor-General, 


being a human being as he is, would be in a 
position to take tin* responsibility for such 
a comjdexity of burdens, if need arises, and 
to make use of the various special powers 
conf(‘rn*d upon him. l*erhaps the I^inaiiedai 
Adviser will Ixfcome, as he is designed to b(?, 
tlui eonsci(*nee-keeper of the Governor- 
General in liiian(‘ial matters. We have no 
doubt that these safeguards will prove, inspite 
of the assurances that they will not be 
fre<piei»tly exercised, to be great bari’iers lo 
India's struggle for eeouomie, imh'pt'iuh'uee. 

It has bc(*n provid(*d that before the first 
IVderal Ministry comes into being, a Reserve 
Bank, fn t* from political influeuec will have 
to be set up by tlu^ Indian legislation and 
be already operating suecossfully. It is 
proposed that the Reserve Bank should be. 
entrusted with the mauagemeut of exchange 
and eurreiu y and ce rtain conditions an* 
indicated as being necessary for the C'dab- 
lisluiieut and successful operation of such a 
bank, -namely : 

(a) The Indian budgetary position .4iall 
be assured. 

(b) The existing short t(*nn debts in 
liondou and India shall be substantially 
reduced. 

(e) Adeepiate reserves shall be accum- 
inuhitc<l. 

(d) Iiidia’.s normal export .surplus shall 
be restored. 

So long as the present financial policy of 
the Government of India remains iincluiiiged, 
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conditioiiK for the sncccssful workiiiji; of the 
Kosr!rv(3 IJank cannot b(j l-ullillcd ; as for 
example, so lonjij as the gold exports contiiuie, 
the normal exports of India cannot be 
restored. Witliont b(*liltling whatever advance 
the \>'hLto Paper has provided, we are 
inclitied to consider the. safeguards togcilhcr 
with the persistent wrongs dom* to India's 
economic, interests by the (Jovernment, not 
likely to promise a glorious future for India, 
for the (lOveriior-t.M'iierars spcadal responsibi- 
lities for linanee and other subjects arc very 
real safeguards. 

The \Viiit(‘ Pap(‘r will now be reviewed 
by a Purliaineutary S(‘leei ('ommittee, and 
it is e\peett?d timt som<' am<‘ndinents’ will b(‘ 
neeessarv. So far as linaneial provisions of 
the Itefonns are eoncerned, the mtaubers 
should keep in view that witliont an eeonomie. 
r<‘eovery of a far-reaching character, tlio 
reforms would not be wortli the name. I ii- 
certainty breeds nnr<*st, and tlie ability ol 
the reforms to n'store stability will be the 
sole test of their usefiiln(‘ss. 

The Bengal Census 

After two years have elapsed since the 
enumeration, the limigal Census ligiin's have 
been published. Th(i Ileport is of great 
importance to us from more than one point 
of view. It covers such a wide range of 
subjects and presents so various aspects of 
the population and allied problems of the 
province that we can hardly discuss here 
more than only a few outstanding featiire.s. 


Ill the lirst platre, the population has increased 
from 1 T */2 millions to Tjl millions during the 
decade, l!l2l to This brings us face 

to face with the j|Uc.stiou wlndher Pongal is 
overpopulated, as Mr. Porter is inclined to 
be afraid of the tremendous pn'ssiire of 
population on the. soil of liengjd. He 
visualises this by a comparative analysis of 
ih<‘ population statist ic> of other provinces. 
Tln‘ area of Bombay is nearly twice as great 
as that of Bengal ; yet Pongars population 
is twice as gr(‘at as that of Bombay, twice 
as gri*ai as tliat of the Punjab, and thr(?o 
times as great as that of th(.‘ Central 
Provinces witli I5erar, and Burma. Mr. 
Port(*r is om* nf thos(* followers of Malthns 
who have becui obse^^ed by the population 
problem \\\ relation lo food supply in India. 
A litth' inv(*stigation will show, however, 
that India is far from being overpopulated, 
in tin* economic sense of th(i t(Tm “over- 
population." There are iiid(?ed many symp- 
toms which do not point to ()verpoj)nlation. 
Cultivators, as the recent slump has shown, 
have had difliciilty in selling their prodnoe, 
and it is well-known that the ability of the 
country to feed its population is considerable. 
.Sixty-tive per cent of the area is available 
for cultivation, but the n(‘t area actually 
sown with crops during 192^-29 was only 
;51 per cent of the area available. Besides, 
if one ha.s seen the results of iirigation in 
the Punjab, where three or four decades ago 
theri* was desert, and where to-day there are 
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wheat-fields with miles of canals^ one realises 
how unduly the English economists exaggera- 
ted that land was limited, that the best 
<jualitv of land is cultivated first, and that 
the law of diminishing returns in agriculture 
early conies into operation. Similarly, there 
arc in Bengal vast areas of land in the 
W(?storn divisions which are capable of 
yielding increasing output of crops if proper 
irrigation is provided then*. The second 
factor which denies the overpopulation tlnwy 
is the fact that population has increased less 
rapidly than production. The growing 
consumption of simple luxuries (imported) 
and the way in which the peasantry has with- 
stood scarcity, fainino and th(3 oatastrophuj 
fall in the prices of primary products, are 
further factors that do not sugge^st a relatively 
excessive population. Moreover, the increa- 
sing productiv(*ness of industry should also 
be taken into consideration. We share the 
views of Prof. Findlay Shirras who has 
observed the following (7%c Kvonttmir Journal , 
March, 1933) in this connection : ^‘Thcre 
is ample scope for more diversified industry, 
which would add greatly to the national 
income, if only education were more wide- 
spread, the low standard of comfort that 
exists would certainly be increased.” This 
is a sad commentary on Mr. l*ortcr’s remarks 
on the low diet of Bengalees. If the Govern- 
ment is apathetic towards the development 
of industry and raising the standai*d of 
living of the masses, mere lip sympatliy 


with their low conditions of living is an 
ugly sarcasm. 

'Flic cost of Bengal’s (Census has been 
nearly o lacs of rupees. But even at this 
<*ost the Ilopoi t could not be made complete. 
Some very important figures that are lacking 
are the unemployment statistics. 'Flic Govern- 
ment, by making the entries about unemploy- 
ment optional, have missed a great 0 |)portunity 
of measuring the immensity of the problem 
that confronts Bengal. Wo hope they were 
not afraid to take* prop(?r cognisance of the 
iinemploynuMjf probhmi. Boughly, over two- 
thirds of Bengal’s po])ulation are engaged 
in th(? ‘^production of raw material, and non- 
cultivating rent-receivers in Bengal number 
7S3,75r) while* only B),3r>7 persons arc 
engaged in the ‘SSorvicc of tin* State.” 

One interesting feature, of the f’tmsus 
revelations has been the pcrsistejice of the 
predominance of male poj)iilation over female. 
The males outnumber tln^ females by about 
2 millions. This is a characteristic which 
was rev(!alcd by the last seven censuses and 
is becoming more marked now. .\nothcr 
curious thing has been the fact that from 
the beginning of the census the Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions have shown the greatest 
increases in population and have greater 
population than other Divisions. 

Literacy still stands very low in Bengal. 
What has the rule of 175 years of "benevolent 
despotism” to say on this ? Barely 9 per 
cent of the whole population is literate. 
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Anion^ the ninlos^ about I") per eciit are 
iitorate while of the females, tlie percenlapje 
is less than tlive(». 'Phe percentaj^o of literacy 
among the Muslims (both sexes) comes npto 
about 5 per cent, arid that among Hindus 
is about 1 ‘Vr> per cent. 

The Oensus reveals drawbacks in many 
directions among the. Ilcngali people for 
which the Gov(*rnment is more or less 
responsibh*. ('an we not expect that a 
rcsporisibh* government should Iry to remove 
these evils as soon as practicabh* ? 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry 

'I'lie hVderation at its annual nn eting this 
voar lield at X('W ndhi considered many 
\ital problems of the connlry in regard to 
eurreiK'V, trad<^ and (Commerce and ]>asscd 
several re.s<»lulions on them of a far-reaching 
I'liaracter. Inspite of small disturbances 
that took place in the meeting, the proceedings 
have reveah'd a desterniined attitude on the 
part of nuMiibers towards removing the 
l)arriers standing against the economic 
'»ettcrm(;nt of the country. The Kederation is 
• thoroughly competent body to speak with 
:''ilhority on the economic and rnmncial 
' liters of the country, and we uerge upon 
doiut Select Committee to take its 
: * solutions into consideration while bringing 
•bout the final aincndmciits to the proposals 
' f the White Paper. 

Amonsr the resolutions passed, that for 


phu'ing an embargo on gold exports from 
India received a strong sii|)port from the 
members. Sir Chiinilal Mehta pointed out 
that it was niifortnnati* that the gold and 
exchange policy of the government was not 
ill the interests of the cimntry. The (lovern- 
ment’s attitude in not taking advantage oi 
tlic opportunity to accumulate gold but 
actually facilitating its export was uiui|ue, 
Mr. Xalini Ib.injan Sarker, who moved th(' 
resolution, argued tliat the (government 
should not only place an embargo on gold 
but buy gold in India for the purpose of 
strengthening currency reserve^. Mr. Sarker 
further pointed out it was nccessaiN to 
restrict im])orts now and iMiconrage exports 
to the (‘xteiit of restoring the normal volume. 
The (loveninuMit should take stops to restrict 
import of goods and if the prc'seiit level of 
exports could not support the present volume 
of imports, the Finaneo Membe r instead of 
allowing free export of gold should either 
stiinulato exports or rciliico imports. 

Ursoliitions on gold mid currency were 
moved together, the text of which is as 
follows: The resolution on gold: “Ihis 
Federation views with alarm the continued 
oiitlllow of gold from India valued at over 
lls. 120 crorcs since t^eptcuilx'r 1031 and 
regrets the policy of inaetii.n on the part of 
the Oovcrnniciit of India in sjiitc. of strong 
protests by the Indian mercantile coininiinity 
in view of the huge loss of immense potential 
sU-ength which the gold resources of India 
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iniglit hav(‘. siippliod to tlio fiituro I'cservo 
bank, this Fodfratimi roaffirms tlio iiocpssity 
of stops bc'iiig taken forthwith by th(‘ 
(Jovc'i-nmont to put an cinbargo on the export 
of gold and buy gold in India for the purpose, 
ol sirengthening the eiirroncy reserve at 
rates e(jiiival(Mif to stfTling rates of gold in 
Loinlon” ; the resolntion on ciirreney ; 
“This Federation protests against the Govern- 
ment |)oliev ol keeping the' rupee linked to 
sterling and urges that rnpe(‘ should hi 
allowed to find its own h?vel.” 

Sir Ihirshottanidas 'riiakiirda; was 
responsible for tin* resolution protesting 
against tlu' partial restoration of th<‘ eiit in 
the salaries of Government servants without 
fij'st giving any r(‘liet to the tax-payer, lie 
maintained that as long as the Military 
Department Mas the special solieitude of the 
Government of India under instrm-tions from 
London, tax-payers’ interests in India ^vere 
bound to .sillier, A substantial reduction of 
the military expenditure M^as not only due 
blit long overdue. 

'riie Federation adopted tlie resolution, 
moved by Seth Kastiiribhai Lalbhai, regarding 
income-tax to tlu' elleet that the (government 
ought to abolish the surcharge now lc*vicd 
on ineomc-tax and siiper-tax, to lower 
substantially the present high rates of income- 
tax and super-tax, to raise the amount of 


minimum taxable ineomii from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000, to amend the Income Tax Act 
s(» as to provide for a scl-olV for losses 
sn.stained in any one year against profits for 
throe subs(‘ijuent years and to jwovidc that 
appeals from Income Tax ollicers, botli on 
points of fact and law, should lie to an 
independent tribunal. 

'Pho h’ederatiou also adopted a resolution 
urging th(' release of Mahatma (iaiidhi and 
other political prisoner^. 

The F('d(‘ration strongly opposed tin- 
formation of a Slatntory Railway Hoard hy 
Parliamentiiry legislation on Indian Railways 
“as it is not only tantamount to a ivpiidiation 
of the aiilonomoiis poM'ers nf the Indian 
Legislature but militates against the elastieily 
of the machinery which must mnids 
accommodate itself to the demands of Indian 
transportation problems.” Wv pointed nil 
earlier Oireasion (hat tin? formatioi: 
of this Hoard would render the autonomy of 
the Federal iVsscinbly meaningless, and only 
a JJeard constituted by an Act of the Indian 
Legislature may be acceptabh* to the people 
The Federation has done a servu*e to tli ' 
]mblic and the commercial bodies it represent 
by rcKiording its emphatic protest against 
such a proposal embodied in the 
Paper. 
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Fonttrrh/ Fftnmnnuhr in-i'hirf af tht (imnriH Xarif 


/vlthoii<»;li fourl.C(Mi years Imvo now [las^^ed 
sin(?< the war came to an oniL no dc(*isiv(‘ 
^ops towards (general disarmamont h:iv( 
y(‘t been taken. It would seem that tin* 
oaly object of the* I'relimijiary Disarinaineiit 
( 'onfcrenco, whi<‘h im‘t in ^Icn(^va from 
(o l!»30, was to avoid any kind of l)inding 
(leci>ion. The convention submitted to the 
1 iisarmaiiK'ut ( Conference, which commenced 
it- work in February li)32, was so va^m* 
tliat no positive results whatsoever could 
l>e <*\pect('d to be aehi(‘ved by it. And yet, 
it i> absohitely essential that tin* Oovern 
laenls should a^ree upon an uiiderstaiidino; 
tied, will rcalv satisfy th<! worldV lonjjing 
lor «T(*nuine pence. It must be emphasi/ed over 
and over au;ain that th(* Powers which imposed 
far-reachinjr disarmament upon a defeated 
tb'rmany solemidy undertook to follow the 
latter’s example, but that they hav(* done 
nothiiijr to redeem their promi.se. The 
diiVerence in the armaments of the victorious 
and the defeated nations is still .so enormous 
lliat tin* security of the latter is pcrmaiieiitly 
• ndancrered. N\)thinf^ but an (npialisatioii 
1 armaments can do away with this menace 
peace. Ily dint of immense. elVorts the 
' «'rman Government and the German people 
• VC at last siicceedod in convii.einp: the 
'iier Powers that the principle of tlie eipialify 
■d all nation.s mn.st aI.so be applied to the 
di.saniDameiit (piestion and that such c<piality 
‘d’ status must form the keystone of all 
’ibsequciit deliberations. 

Apart from tlic acknowl(?dfirmcat of tliis 


principle, the General (’i)nferenc(' on 
Disarmament has S(*arcoly achiev(‘(l any posi- 
tive results notwithstanding; the fact that 
its discussions have now Ix-eii i*oinp; on for 
about a twelve-month. n«)w unsatisfaetorv 
the existinjr position is may be seen at a 
j^lanee l)y (‘X.‘iminin|r the stale of nav.al 
armaments. Germany, almost entirely de- 
prived of eirectiv(* military and naval forces, 
linds luTself surrounded by eonntries whose 
navies are larger than any which the world 
ha.s known before. This ineijiiality is parti- 
cularly menaein<^ to h(*r seenrify bee^a n.so 
.she has to d(‘fend a very exiensive coastlim* 
and boeanse her most (‘asterly province 
Ivast Prussia -is completely severed from 
the remainder of her territory. .Vn adcMpiate 
defence has beem irnuh* absoliit(‘ly impossible 
by the \VrsailIes trc.-ity. Genna/iys l.wnd 
forces have* been arl.)itrarily lixed at a 
maximum of 100,00(1 ottieers nnd men. She 
is forbiddi'U to posses.s any apjejro.ssive artns. 
Some of the most necessary defensive arms 
are likewisci prohibit(‘d to her. Tin* si/e 
:iiid ellieicncv nf licr naval forces has he#»n 
limit'd just as arbitrarily and without rc'gard 
to her iHM*ds. She is not allowed to havi‘ 
any submarim*s, military aircraft and anti- 
aircraft guns, h'ourtecn years ago --wh«'n 
Germany was deprived of those arms — they 
were desej’ibed as aggr<*ssive : and now that 
Germany, under reference to the Versaille.s 
treaty, asks the other Powers that they, too, 
should abolish them, they are suddenly descri- 
bed as defensive. This, surely, is an example 
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of biul failli which it would be difficult to 
surpass. 

G(‘nniuiy's iifival forces arc only allowed 
to consist of six I)jittlosliips or aruioiircd 
cruisers of 10,000 tons (*acii, six small cruisers 
of l»,000 tons (*acli, twelve destroyers of 800 
tons oaeli and twelve torpedo boats of 200 
tons each, or a maximum of loOjOOO tons 
altojvothm*. 'riie discrepancy botweem the 
naval strength of Germany and that of the 
other niaritiiiK^ Powers is enormous. Tin? 
tomian;e owm‘d by Italy is three tinu's, that 
owned by France* and Japan live times, and 
that owned by Groat Pritaiii am Fnitcd 

States eiuhl limes as lar^c as that owned by 
Oermanv, cv<'n thoujjjh the other Powers have 
repeatedly reduced their naval strength under 
the Washington, London and Rome agreements. 

Some of tin* large l)attle.ship> of the other 
Powers aggregate as ninch as 3o,000 tons, 
as eompared with tiermany’s maximum of 
10,000 tons. Th(*ir efficiency and their 
speed is such that even the best German 
ships no matter how ingenious their design 
- -are in the long run no match for them. 

'Fhe existing ine<|nality in cruisers is just 
as eiiormons. Whilst <lermany\s cruisers 
must not exceed <»,000 tons each, Franec 
alone -in connection with Inn* huge naval 
programme of construction carried through 
■during the past ten years has bniJt a whole 
scries of 10,000 ton cruisers; and whilst 
the maximum displacement of Germany’s 
torpedo boats is 200 tons, those of hranee 
reach a maximmn of 800 tons. Franco, 
moreover, owns the world’s biggest fleet of 
s’lbmarines. l o of tluMii are below 800 tons. 
22 range between 800 and 1000 tons and 
■J l between 1200 and 1000 tons ; and there 
arc also two submarine cruisers, of 2000 and 


Under the disarmament clauses of tin 
Versailles treaty Germany was only allowe(i 
to retain a f(^w of her oldest and least cfllicieni 
warships, so that she was compelled ti. 
replace thesi* at onc(? by others more suitable 
for the conditir.ns of modern naval warfan 
At the same time France, however, possesse«i 
a large number of One modern v(?ssels, 
that the additional ships whiiJi she Ims buill 
sinc(‘ then arc not mere substitutes I’ni- 
obsolete ones, but really supplement her 
already very eflicient fleet. A comparison 

the building activities of the two countries 
since Ul22 is v(‘ry instriielive. l)uring th 
ten years that have passed siina* then Ger- 
many has built two annonrcil cruiser." 
aggregating 2fl,000 tons, live eruisers aggre 
gating 00,000 tons, and twelve destroyer^ 
aggregating 0,000 tons. 'Fhe (*orrespomliiig 
French additions are ; one bidtleshij if 
20,500 tons, one aircraft eruis(‘r v')f22,l-‘» 
tons, 15 cruisers aggregating 12J,!H)0 ton.- 
30 (h‘stroyors aggregating 72,000 tons, :! 
torpedo boats aggregating tom 7!> 

siibmnriiu's aggregating 70,500 tons, ami :i 
number of vessels of special types ('■. //., oil 
steamers, aircraft carriers, etc.) aggregalinu, 
about 1 00,000 tons. France spends eai I) 
year tlircc times as much on her navy .i> 
Germany; and whilst in G(*rinany Rm. 2.^1 
fff'r tvjHia is rcapiircd annually for the iiplvee|» 
of the navy, the corrcsjionding amount 
«|nircd in hVance is Rm. 12.28. 

(comparisons with the fleets of otii- 1’ 
maritime Powers lead to similar results 
the foregoing comparison with the I'Vcie ii 
navy. It is evident, therefore, that -so 
as the present inccjiiality continues - f 
German navy cannot possibly fulfil its t:» ^ 
to defend the German coastline. It is C4|u:‘iL'' 
evident that Germany docs not— and c 
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not — desire another war, because her chances 
of winning it are simply non-existent. 
Since, however, the existence of a state of 
insecurity in one country always tempts others 
to profit from it, Germany emphatically 
(l(*man(ls that the other countries should 
follow her example and disarm likewise. 
The German disarmament thesis may be 
summarised as follows : ‘^We want no re- 
armament that would bring a])Out fresh wars, 
but a mutual adjustment of armaments. We 
want to se(‘ Germany's ability to defend her- 
self restored within tin* framework of a 
univ'ersal agrecmient, both as regards her 
land forces and her naval forces.'' 

(lermany, lh(*refore, does Jiot desire in- 
creased armaments. She only asks that the 
other Powers, in compliance with their own 
undertakings and with the Covenant of the 
Loaguc of Nations, should also reduce their 


arinamonts. It will be remembered that General 
Von Sehh'ichor, not so very long ago, aptly 
described Germany’s attitude to these pro- 
blems by a witty r(*mark in which he said 
that she would be willing to arm her military 
forces with cardl)oard shields and wooden 
swords provid(‘d that tin’ otlu’r countries 
would do likewise. If the latter should 
refrain from voluntarily subjecting themselves 
to adecjuate disarmament, Germany would 
be reluctantly compelled to follow other 
methods of restoring arms o«|uality, much 
though slu’ dislikes such an alt(*rnativc. She 
woidd greatly pndVr to see eipiality restorc’d 
by the method of a far-r(‘aching reduction of 
all military and naval forces : and it is up 
to tin* other signatories of tlu’ Wnvailles 
document to make it possibl(‘ For all to 
embark upon such a course. 


CANVASSING TIPS 

The agent who starts out fully conlidcait has already got 
his day's problems three parts solved. 

* * t 

Halting uncertain argument on the |)art of the ( ‘an vassal* 

foretells almost certain failure. 

* ♦ t 

Deferring an attack on tin* obstacle servos to ineroasc; 

its size. 

* * t 

A steady persistent Canvass often has tlie ellc'ct of turning 
a gloomy prospect into an exceedingly bright outlook. 

Ht ♦ * 

Where there is a promise of success, well applied energy will 
sec the promise fulfilled. 



Germany's Foreign Indebtedness 

By GEORG 1-: 0. HARGREAVES 
Nkw' Yoijk 


No one doubts any lonf^er that the 
Reparations demanded from Germany were 
the root cause* of the present worldwide 
sluin|) in ))usiness. They led to the 
accumulation of huge funds in a few finaiieial 
centres, drain(*d German industry of its 
last monetary assets and gave rise to 
increased credit n'ejuireunents, as the 
Reparation annuities eoidd only be paid out 
of money borrowed abroad. The stoppage 
of these payments brought about by the 
Hoover moratorium came too late, dust as 
a chain will snap when its weakest link is 
subjected to excessive strain, international 
economy -which, as a whole, has never 
completely realized the extent to which it 
is linked up with G(U'ninny as one of its 
members -was unable to withstand the 
onslaught of the ciitastrophe which threateiu’d 
to lead to international bankruptcy and to 
the severance of all economic relations 
throughout the world. 

Now that the Lausanne Conference, 
thr4nk3 to the high <{uality of tin; statesman- 
ship displayed by the various delegation.s, 
has done away with the burden of Repara- 
tions, the ground has been cleared for 
settling the problem of Germany’s private 
indebtedness to her foreign <*reditors. 
German statesmen and German economists 
have made it (piite clear that although the 
payment of Reparations is impossible every- 
thing must be done to safeguard their 
interests and to repay the money advanced 
by them. The recent change in the 


composition of the Government-- which now 
consists of (Conservatives -has not led to 
any modiiication of this attitude. 

In this connection particular attention 
should be directed to an article recently 
published by a number of German papers. 
It is entitled : ^^The Future of OiTinanv’s 
Foreign (Vedits/* and its author, Dr. Lubbert, 
is the leading adviser to tlie “Stahlhelm” 
an organization also represcnited in the* new 
Government on ceonomii* <|uestions. On 
account of the pronounc(Hl conservatism of 
this organization of front soldiers -which 
comprises a membership of 70<),00d the 
article iiiav be interpn^bul as an unconditional 
recognition of (J(‘rmany’s private foreign 
indebtedness. Dr. Lubbert emphasizes that 
Germany can only repay her foreign debts, 
both as to capital and interests, out of the 
surplus of her exports over her imports 
an axiom which, although it scarcely ro<|nir<*s 
any longer to be ])roved, is fre<jiiently lost 
sight of. Seeing that the tendency towards 
economic sclf-sidlicicncy is constantly gaining 
ground in all countries, it Is more than likcjly 
that Germany’s future export surpluses will 
be less than they have ever been in the past. 
The inference is that the redemption of these* 
private debts will have to be spread ovci* a 
long t(;rm of years and will have to keep 
pace with the systematic re-ostablishmcnt of 
normal economic conditions in the country, 
now happily relieved of the burden of 
political debts. 

AVith a view to the practical realization 
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of those plans Dr. Liibbert proposes the 
creation of the German Bank for the 
( ■oiiversion of Eoreign Debts C^Auslandsuins- 
ehuldungsbank/’ or D. A. IJ. B.), which would 
have to act as an intermediary between the 
foreign creditors and the German debtors 
(federal slates, inunieipalities, private firms, 
etc.) and whudi would take over — subject to 
a flerman Government guarantee- -the whole 
of Gcrjiiany’s private indebtedness abroad, 
no matter whether the debts are of tlu^ short 
or long-term kind, excepting those only which 
owing to the insolvency of the debtors, have 
to be regarded as no longer recoverable. 
'Pile D.A.l^.S. thus becomes the sole creditor 
and converts the claims of the original credi- 
tors into r(‘ichsmarks. Redemption would 
have to b(‘ eiVeeted, on the basis of the existing 
j^tate of the German momw market, at the 
rate of V 2 o/« p. a. whilst interest would be pay- 
al)l(* lit the rate of o 0/0 p. a. The total amount 
of I he d(‘bts here concerned has b(*en estimated 
at some *J2,000 million reichsmarks. The 

claims of the original creditors would be 
'gali/cd l)v th(* issue of certificates for 

amounts in their own national currencie? ) 

guaranteed by the (ierman Government. 

The 1). A. r. B. wo\ild have to undertake, 
again subject to the guarantee of the Govern- 
rnemt, to pay p. c. by way of interest and 
1'2 p. c. by way of nalemption on these 

certificates, such money to be obtained out of 
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the annual export surpluses. This would 
necessitate, apart from the *J00 million reichs- 
marks recpiired for the service of the Dawes 
and Young loans, an annual export surplus 
of about 1 100 millions, which is fpiite within 
the realm of jiossibility. Any additional 
surplus would be plae(;d at the disposal of the 
l>. A. ILB., which might use it for the purpose 
of increasing the rate of capital redemption. 
Jf, on the other hand, the surplus available 
in any given year is insufficient, the Bank 
would have to obtain the right to defer part 
of the annual payments. 

An im]>ortant ([uestion in connection with 
the scheme will be to decide whether and 
if so, to what ext(‘nt -the short-term creditors 
ar(» to have preferential treatment in the 
matter of capital redemption. Individual 
creditors might possibly be given the option 
of converting part of their certificates into 
German goods, which would be cipiivalent 
to increasing the normal volume of German 
exports. 

No doubt, these suggestions d<‘mand con- 
siderable sacrifices from the privates creditors ; 
but it appears difficult to devise another 
method of doing justice to their claims. It 
should, moreover, be borne in mind that the 
Versailles treaty anil tin* demand for excessive 
Beparations are the root cause of GiTinaiiy's 
desperate financial plight and of the abnormal 
financial situation all round. 


The Jute Problem 

]{y S. C. MAflUMDAU^ ii. ( om. (Bom.) Cert. a. i. r». (Lond.) v\ n. ixon. s. 
A(iKNT, Ckxtijai. Bank ok Im»ia Ltd. (Nkw Makki^t Bijanoii). 


There are two aspects of the problem 
of Jiit(» which is before us : 

(/) The problem in rchitiori to the 
cultivator. 

(//) Th(‘ problem iu relation to the trade. 

The problem in relation to the cultivator 
is th(‘ |)roblem of orj![anizing the cultivator 
or the frrower of the produce* in order to 
enable them to stand against the control of 
the industry and the trad^^ which is highly 
organized, with tin* huge linancial resources 
hehind them. This has been recognized by 
the Royal Commission on agriculture who 
had very strongly advocated the need for 
bringing the poor cultivators into an organi- 
zation, say, in the form of a duto Orowc^rs 
Association. 

It does not th<‘refor(5 need any one to 
advocate the extreme necessity for such an 
organization if the poor disorganized 
cultivators have to be saved from the clutches 
of the pow(‘rful organizations of the trade 
and the industry. No doubt the growtli 
of siicJi an organization mu.st develop from 
within the (rultivators themselves and unless 
and until there is a feeling amongst the 
cultivators thems(‘lves it would not be possible 
to make such an organization siujcessful by 
merely thrusting on them. This does not 
mean that we would not mak(» any attempt to 
organize such an organization, and at the same 
timt' educate them. In fact, it might take 
years to bring them under a definite organiza- 
tion. It must, liowcvcr, be admitted that 


owing to the magnitude of the problem and 
the serious implication it bears to the jute 
trade in general no such attempt to have an 
organization will prove successful unless with 
the full measure of assistaiuic and support 
from the Govc’rnment. 

Within the scope of such an Association 
would be (/) protecting the interest of the 
growers by —{(t) better marketing organiza- 
tion, (/j) financial help for them to hold out 
crop for better pi‘ic(*, (r) control of the 
cultivation of the crop, both in cjuality and 
(piantity -through educative propaganda. 
Mere propaganda by (lovernmont, or other 
agency would be of no use. The cultivators 
would not care to join sueJi an institution 
unless they get real help financial and 
otherwise. An institution like the »hite 
Growers’ Association should be able to grant 
loans to the cultivators at the time of 
sowing — for Re(*d, plough and other cliarg(‘s, 
such as cleaning process (‘tc -and at the 
time of the granting the loan it should be 
made a condition that they must buy shares 
of the 4iit(' ( I rowers’ Association Ltd., say, 
minimum of ru]»ecs ton which may be paid 
by instalments by ihe cultivator. Thus gradu- 
ally they should be brought under this 
organization and once they have been brought 
under some organization it will be self-int(‘rest 
that will drive them to organize them in the 
latter process. Now if sucli an institution is 
expected to work successfully then in the 
initial stages it must have cognizance and 
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nuaiicial help from the Government. At 
the present stage of the finance of the 
Government, it would be idle to expect 
direct financial assistnnci^ from the Govern- 
ment. What the GovernmcMit can do easily is to 
levy a cess on jute marketed and exported by 
boat, rail and stcanuM* at their source, say, at 
the rate of eight annas per maund or at h“ast 
four annas per inannd. Having in view 
the permanent benefit such an institution will 
confer on the poor cultivators, it would 
not b(^ too much to expect from the 
Government to move this measure immediately. 
The proceeds of this cess should bo handed 
over to tin; Association, (^are should be 
taken that this money is not spent out. 
In fact, it should be standing at the credit 
of the jute growers in general as a sort of 
jirovident fund. But at the initial stages 
until the Association has been able to 
attract good amount of capital -a portion 
of it may bo lent to the Association, to 
make capital (‘xpeiuliture which must boar 
a regular interest ; but for actual measure 
of relief in ease of famine or bad trade with 
the saiictioii of tin* Goveruor-iu-(\iuiicil 
sums out of this may l)c spent. 

Ill order to watch tin* interest of the 
Government and the general interest of the 
cultivators and the public particularly to 
.se(‘ that the ross money is not wasteil — 
Government may nominate three to four 
directors out of a number of twelve. 

Only actual cultivators will be allowed 
to be members of this Association and no 
member to hold shares worth more than 
Bs. 2000. Jii niy opinion the fmietion of 
the Jute Growers^ Association should stop 
here after making the produce in an organized 
form ready for the market. Here the function 
of actual trade begins, though sufficient 


financial power should be behind the 
Association to protect the interest of the 
cultivators through the Association in case 
any threatening attitude of the trade trying 
to control the market is found out. Tn 
tiie ordinary course, however, it should be 
left to the trade to abid(‘ by the fundamental 
economic laws of demand and supply, and 
th(‘reby to bring out the highest economic 
value for tin? produce in the free and 
competitive market. This brings ns to a 
regular organized marketing system of the 
pro<liice. Standardization of jpiality, mark, 
weight, warehousing produce, and r.n hfunft'x 
arc the problems of organizc'd marketing. 
This «iiiesiion of organ iz(‘d marketing may 
be conveniently left to bodies like the Central 
Jiite Committee for which there has been 
eonstant demand from all s(*etions of the 
public. l>nt neither the Jute (rrowcjrs’ 
Association nor the body like the Central 
Jute Committee can do anything to regulate 
the price aetiially in accordance with the 
demand of the trade. The j^roblcm is of 
er(»ating a free and competitive market fci’ 
the prodne(‘ which will b(‘ in the best 
interest of the trade as well as the 
cultivators. Now this ])roblcm of a Irec 
and eonipetitivo market is fnnd .nnmtally a 
problem of providing difVenmt groups of 
bny(»rswith adocpiate funds for purchasing the 
crop. If that could be done, the main problem 
of the price of jute or for the matter of that 
any enniinodity would disappear. I ant noi 
at Ihr sftntr time in farnnr of ar/ilirial eonlrot 
of fjt'ier ofjnte or antj eommodittf. 

Undue control of niiaiicial power by 
any group of buyers is the most undesirable, 
aspect of the problem. This problem of 
providing adequate funds for the different 
groups of buy(Ts is very closely associated 
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with the problem of pro[)er warehousing 
system. In fact, the organized warehousing 
is a necessary part of the credit machinery 
of the country. If this problem of organiz<*d 
warehousing can be solved then the problem 
of providing the various groups of buyers 
with aderpiate funds is solved. For banks 
and other financial ag<'ncies will (hen advance 
against the security of the receipts oi this 
organized warehouses at a stipulated margin 
to all sections of traders without inu(*h 
reference to the financial power of the 
individual traders. A free eoinpetilivc 
market with traders assurc'd of financial 
assistance against the holding of their 
commodity will solve the; ])roblem of the 
price. 

As for IJengal the financial assistance 
from banks against warehouse receipts will 
be easi(*r ; for here th(‘ banking power in 
th(‘ districts is organized to a high degree 
thanks to the development of the loan 
companies who^^e resources are nothing less 
tluui twelv(? crores of rupc(‘s. IJiit these loan 
companies are now in their had days. They have 


never known how to finance the trade, they 
have so long Ixicri advancing only against 
landed properties —and have been earning 
fat dividends. With shrinkage of the price of 
agricultural produce and, cons(‘(iuently, land 
value, they are all locked up. They have 
been following a dangerous policy of 
advancing on landed propertios against short 
dated d(‘pnsit-- which is fundamentally 
opposed to all canons of banking. 33ie 
solution lies in relieving them of this great 
burden of frozen capital and making it more 
li<juid. This can be done by immediately 
starting n land mortgage, bank with issue 
of long-term del)entures to take over the 
landed investimmt of the loan companies. 
The released funds can thus be turned to 
financing of trade. 3^he loan companies 
having once burnt their finger have learnt a 
lesson and J hop(‘ it would not be at all 
difticult to direct their energies towards 
invM'stmimt in trade. Once this can 
done there will be no llnancial |n’obhMi: 
for lindiiiL assistance to the lrad(^ ol the 
province. 



The Factor of Publicity as Affecting Insurance Business 

By IMlOBODir RANM\X OUl'TA, m. a. 


In Oiirly times when population was 
sparse, society simple, and the wants of man 
limited, the problem that confronted tlie 
maniifactiirers was simply how to ])rodiieo a 
eoiumoditv. The other problem of brins;innj 
th(* I'oinmodity within the r(;aeh of t.h<‘ 
consumer was by no meins a problem of any 
complexity. Hnt with the increased sp(‘eiali- 
sation of industrial orfranisation, when 
prodnetion began to be carried on on a very 
large scale, and far in anticipation of demand, 
tlie importance of the pi’obleni of marketing, 
as compared with that of prodnetion, became 
very great indeed. At this stage, people 
came to realise that even a completely 
linisln'd product could have absolutely no 
valiui if it was not brought within the reach 
of those that wanted it ; and that the 
problem of bringing it within the reach of 
those that wanted it was almost as diltienlt a 
problem as that of actually producing it. It 
was at this stage that was born one ol the 
most ingenious methods of facilitating 
marketing 'the art of publicity. 

In early times publicity was looked upon 
with great suspicion as the universal 
tendency in those days was to regard all 
publicity as a propaganda for the sale of a 
particular commodity which, judged from 
absolute standards, was by no means bettor 
than the goods that were not being advertised. 
As a matter of fact, the prevalent idea was 
that only those goods that were inf(?rior in 
<iuality were being advertised to make up the 
delicioncy in (luality. 


How much of truth there was in these 
contentions, we an* not, at the present 
moment, prepareil to investigate ; but that 
with the dovi'lopment of a sense of business 
morality and of organised and syst<'niatised 
business methods, the scope of abuse in 
adv(‘rtisrinout is dwindling to a minimum, 
is beyond tin* shodow of doubt. To-dav, as a 
matter of fact, the importaneo of piiblicitv in 
bnsiiu'ss i> universally recognised and 
advertisement is being extensively carried 
oil in all countries where industrial organi- 
sations are snflleicntly developed. If thcie 
is anything evil in it, it is, after all, a 
necessary evil and there is no ehanee ()f 
doing away with it in a regime of private 
property and capitalistic prodnetion. 

Recognising, as wo have done, that, under 
the presmit organisation of society, publicity 
is an indispensable organ for bringing the 
producer and consumer together, and 
recognising, further, that publicity is at the 
present day, carried out gcmorally on 
legitimati* and fair lim^s, wc now come to 
the main sulijeet of discussion of the present 
article — the imporlaiiee of publicity in life 
insurance. Then* is a common belief among 
the educated public and also among the 
authorities of life insurance companies that 
there is not very nmch need of advertising 
the importance of life insurance as everyone 
is sulHciently awan* of it. The result has 
been that there has been, up to the pro.sent 
time, very little advertisement on insurance 
in general. Of course, it is an admitted 
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fact that the art of publicity, in all its 
aspects, is but very poorly developed in 
India. The reason that has induced 
me to start a discussion on publicity 
in insurance instead of a discussion on 
publicity in general, is that publicity in this 
particular field seems to have taken a 
deplorable shape, not so much because of its 
scantiness — for it is so in all other fields — 
but because* of the thoroughly unintelligent 
methods that are being adopted at the present 
moment to carry on propaganda for insurance. 

It is a fact that our Tiuliaii insurance 
companies spend a large sum of money 
every year on publicity and advertisement. 
What wc want to point out here is about the 
lines and manner in which that is done. 
Publicity to be* most eirectivc has, in the 
first place, to reach the public in apjn’opriate 
circumstances. In the second place, it ought 
to be consistent. Sporadic and occasional 
advertisements have no value. Thirdly, it 
must attach special emphasis upon the 
striking and emotional aspects of insurance, 
c, ij. the value of human life, property, and 
the utility of insurance in averting risks on 
them. 

Anoth(*r grejit reason for such poor 
methods of insurance advertisement in India 
is that the authorities responsible believe, as 
has been previou'-ly mentioned that the 
public arc sufficiently aware of the importance 
of insurance and there is no necessity of 
preaching to them anything on this point ; 
all that is necessary, in their opinion, is to 
recommend to the public which company to 
choose. llow this view has come to 
dominate the minds of insurance authorities 
is to hard to comprehend. The deplorable 
figures of the ^per hcad^ or even "per capita'^ 
insurance in India, as compared to that of 


other countries, is enough to demonstrate 
that insurance in India is still barely in its 
rudiments. There is immense scope for the 
development and expansion of insurance in 
India at the present time. The teeming 
millions have absolutely no idea of the 
importance and utility of insurance. Tell 
them of it and they will laugh you to scorn. 
Poverty and ignorance have so hardened 
them that it will take constant hammering for 
months and years to bring home to them the 
importance of a new idea. Here is the 
scope for a persistent up-hill work and 
a philanthropic one at that too. Advertise- 
ment and publicity, therefore, should be made 
to take such forms as may api)ea1 to these 
people particularly. Here is the necessity of 
publishing posters and pamphlets extolling the 
importance of insurance in general and the 
company advertising in particular. The 
people should be made to realise (hat 
insurance is as important to them as their 
daily food and drink — that it is one of the 
most important things that the ingenuity of 
man has invented for the benefit of liis 
fellow-creatures* 

Even among the educated classes the 
realisation of the importance of insurance 
is not as it ought to be. Eevoryonc has a 
latent feeling that it is necessary to insuic, 
but few or none of them realise that it is as 
important as their daily food and drink. 
As a matter of fact, the advertisement of 
luxuries is so often and so persistently inflicted 
upon them and propaganda of the importance 
of insurance is so rarely visible that tlicv 
arc natuarally tempted to spend their surplus 
money on luxuries rather than on insurance. 
Thus it is that th(j educated public even 
spend much less than they ought to do 
on insurance. 
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There is a suspicion in the minds of 
most insurance authorities that by earryinjij 
on propaganda on insurance in general, other 
companies reap the beneiit at tlie cost of 
the advertising company. This, however, 
too, is another misconception. Human nature 
being what it is, the public arc always 
inclined towards the company that has been 
able to point out to them successful ly and 
ellectively the importance of insurance*. The 
immense success of the Sun Lif(* <»f Canada 
and the Metropolitan Insurance Company 
of New York bears testimony on this ]ioiTit. 
The Sun J^ife of Canada seems to be. the 
only (‘ompany, outside the U. S. A. that has 
been for generations carrying a v(»ry 
intelligent propaganda in the lines suggested 
above. And the result has been obvious. 
All over the world where the company is 
doing business there has be(‘n a persistent 
cry from its competitors that the company 
has been securing too much business at 
the expense of others. Recently there has 
been an article in the /untutriffl AV/rv’* 
London, in which it has been pointed out 
how American companies in (Jn-at Britain 
were doing much more business than the 
ibitish companies themselves, because of 
the poor advertising methods of the latter. 

There is also another idea that has 
secured much ground among insurance 
authorities at the present day, and that is 
that propaganda, if it is to be carried on at 
all is to be done through canvassers and 
agents. Thus certain companies have a few 
pamphlets and leaflets in which the importance 
of insurance in general is sometimes pointed 
out and the canvassers are allowed to 
go about with these papers and utilise 
them as best as they can to convince the 
public of the importance of insurance. There 


might have been some sense in those 
methods, but experience has ‘^hown that 
they an* not at all working well, since, 
MS a rule, till very recently, very few 
educated and iniluontial people entered 
the field of insin*ance workers and their 
presence was generally resented by the 
prospects. Their attempts to explain things 
to the educated prospects wen*, th(*reton*, 
thought to be simply pnrpostcrous. 'Fhe 
prospect gen(‘rally sniVers from a sense of 
v:initv in imagining that he knows everything 
and that there is nothing to explain to 
him ; besides in whatev<*r the agent does 
the prospect smells self-interest and therefore 
is not favourably disposed to any sort of 
explanation coming forth from him. Thus 
it is only through general and impartial 
propagand.M for insnnince, through the press, 
posters and pamphlets to be generally and 
frec'ly distributed, that a h(*althy atmosphere 
can bo croated, and it is through these 
m(*thods only that then* can b(* a niaximiim of 
appeal. 

' 'Phere arc, as a matter of fact, several 
Indian companies that carry on their publicity 
coiiipaign with considerable consistency and 
imagination, and and they get best results 
out of it. 

Here a review of the methods of propa- 
ganda carried ou by tin; Afetropoliton Life 
Jiisiirancc C\unpaiiy of New York — which 
is the largest Insurance Company in the 
world — will bo enlightening. In 192b, the 
Metropolitan Company devoted the whole 
of their advtirtising to a Health Promotion 
Campaign. In the campaign no direct effort 
was made to sell life insurance. It was 
directed solely to the education of the public 
in the matter of health. 

The address delivered by Mr. R. N. Cox, 
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tbo Bocond Vico-Prosidonf, in this (ioimoction 
is really intorestiiip;, — 

"What is advertising but the dissemination 

of knowledge 1 might perhaps 

classify as advertisement all the Metropolitan 
Life Insura nee Company’s efforts to promote 
health. This ineindes booklets and other 
printed lit(‘rature circulated bv the million - 
posters, moving pictures, radio broad easting, 
health exliibits, magazine articles jind paid- 
for spa(re in periodicals. 

"A bighly d(*velopcd iidv(‘rtisemont 
technhpie has brought the .'idvertising pages 
of our leading magazines up to the j)oint 
where they sometimes comp(.‘t(' disastrously 
in art, thought and diction with the t(»xt pages 
of the magazine. May W(‘ not suggest that 
at least many of the so-called "big 
advertisers’^ might well discord eiitindy the 
"trade with us and save money” attitude and 
hereafter eompc'tc directly and kecudy with 
the newspaper and magazine pages ? 

"Let ns be in a form that is entirely fre<‘d 
from evidence of selfish intent on the cash of 
the advertiser ; freed from tluj familiar note 
"buy, buy now, buy from us.” 

In 192‘J, the Company distributed 


33,322,161 pieces of health literature which 
dealt with coniinoii ailments and the means 
of relieving and preventing them. The 
Company conducted or iuvestigsited or helped 
to conduct 440 clean-uj) compaigns in cities ; 
it displayed 21)0 health exhibits, participated 
in 107 healtli compaigns and !J0 baby weeks 
and so on and so fortli. 

After ail this the first (/uestion that will 
arise in the mind of the critic is : "Will it 
pay ?” To this (jncry Mr. Cox’s reply seems 
to be signiUcant. He said that there is no 
scientific instniment ]>y which it is possible 
to investigate wlietliej- <'acli ex fra dose of 
new advei’tiscment has |)r()dueed a eorrespon- 
ding dose of new business but taking facts 
and figures for a fairly long period of time it 
is ])ossiblc to verify that scientific pn>pagaiida 
has been sid^stautially responsible f(»r the 
(’ompany’s inereased prospt'rity. 

While it is madness to (*xpeet advert ise- 
UHMit of the typ(^ deseribed above to dev(‘lop 
ill India tor quite a long time to come, yet a 
review of the methods followed by giant 
companies like the Metropolitan will surely 
help to broaden tin; outlook of iusuraiicc; 
advertisers in India. 



The Future of Handspinning and 
Handweaving in India 

r>Y M. W GAXDIJJ, ii. A., K. i{. K. s.. V. s. s. 

Srnrfftrfij Imlinn (Itunthtr of 


Thoro is no doubt, to iny niinil, that botli 
haiidspinninn' and Ijandwoaviui*' liavo a bright 
future bel’oro tlioni in India, as lonjr as the 
oconoinic coudilion of the e.ountrv remains 
as it is today. Some doubt is b(‘ing expressed, 
however, by erities of the. Klonhlor movement 
in India tluit Khmlthir is not an eeonomieally 
sound |)roposition. Some believe that hand- 
spinninp^ is a passing pliase and that it eannot 
last aft<'r tin* sentimental feelinir of the people 
of the eountry for Kluoldar passes away. It 
is pointed out that Chorkho cannot s|)in yam 
moi’e economically than the mills, and that 
therefore such a primitive and crude mctliod 
of spinning yarn eannot last in competition 
with modern ami np-to-dnte ma<diine-spi»ining. 

No (VniPAuisoN Bki’wkkx a Ciiaukita 
And a Simnm\(; Mn.ii 

These «Tilies, howi'vm’, fail to understand 
that it has n(‘V(?r been claimed by the protago- 
nists of the ('hftrklift that it can spin yarn 
more economically than the mills. Tin* 
I'harkha has m^ver been intended to eoinpete 
with, or displace the mill ifuliistry. 'riiere 
need, therefore, be no comparison between 
the output of a ('kftrkha and the output 
of a machine spindle. Kor understand- 
ing clearly what the Charkha movement 
means, it must be borne in mind that there 
is an enforced idleness of a large section of 
the population in India (depending for their 
living on the fields), for a period of nearly six 
months in a year owing to lack of suitable 


supplementary oeeiipation to agrieulture. The 
oth(‘r factor of great moment is the chronic 
and the gnawing poverty of the masses which 
has n'snlted from the lack of employment 
during the best part of a year. Knowing as 
we do, now, the almost incredible poverty of 
tlie Indian masses wlio are, it must be admit- 
ted, illiterate ami miskilled owing to want of 
any education, the only means of ameliorating 
their condition is by giving them some sort 
of an oeeiipation near about their homes, 
which tliey can adopt peacefully and without 
diftieulty. 

Bkst OccrPATioN 

Ilandspinning is an oecmpalion which 
answers this purpose best. Tt is elaiiiied that 
handspinning alone oilers an immediate prac- 
ticable and permanent solution of that knotty 
problem, that is, enforced idleness of an 
overwhelming majority of India's |)opulatioa 
for over six month.s in a year. It is not 
intended that those people who can make a 
better living from elsewhcn* should spend 
their time on handspinning. It provides 
a sttpidrnffohn'ff ticriipnlioo for Ihosr tcho 
rmtoot do ftiNflhiiHj hotter. Tt has nnmerons 
social and economic advantages, which are 
well-known. It is a great consolation to find 
that believers in the machine-age arc slowly 
becoming converts to the Khnddar theory 
afti?r seeing for themselves the advantages 
that have resulted to the people by the 
KJmddar movement. 
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Two Notahlk Oimnions 
Only recently in his opening speech at 
the All-India Swadeshi Exhibition in Madras^ 
Sir AI. Vishweshwarayya made the following 
significant confession as regards the capa- 
bilities of th(' handspun and handwoven 

KhfuU : 

“I am om* of thosr who not. long ago 
thought that hamispinning and hai\(lweaving 
of Khaddar, while machinery couhl do the 
work so cheap, miglit prove a wasU^ of effort, 
and that tin* ema-gy and time spent on it 
might h(* more ijrofitahly employed ; Init in 
the present «-irciimstances of tin* coiiniry. 
when there is siieh redundant nnemploy(‘d 
po])ulation, and there is no organisation at 
all to relieve unemployment., eviry sane 
p<‘rson must admit that Khaddar j>ropaganda 
is serving useful constructive pnrpo.<e, and 
that tlic efforts of the (-ongress l%ty in 
l)opularizing Khaddar umler the all-inclusive 
g(m(*ralship of our great countryman, Mahatma 
Gandhi, are.iully justified/’ 

Even Dr. Harold Mann ipincd that 
Vhatev(?r may be said of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
plan and policies in other directions, hr hml 
iiHflofthtrd/ff jirnr/ntlnf info fhr srrnf af 
fhr port r I tj of Imha trhnt Jtr tnlrortdctl tht 
siiinHuttf trhrr!^ oven though it added only 
one or two annas per day to the income of 
the people.” 

.V XoTiuN — Sl’INMNC Nnr A 

ri'Ai, Om i'ATinN 

I need hardly emphasise that it is a 
wrong notion to believe that spinning has 
ever boon put lorward as a principal 
occupation. Spinning has been olVered only 
to those who Avoiild otherwise waste their 
time in the idh'iioss and thus cause a 
national waste of energy. Spinning is not 
meant for any person who has a more 
remunerative employment. No nation which 


has its population lying idle for a period of 
six months in a year can over be prosperous. 
The only way therefore of bringing about 
the prosperity of the people of India is to 
find employment for the large numbers of the 
people who are at present unemployed, and 
iiDder-cmploycd. Only thus will the labour 
of the millions of the people of this country 
bo monetized, and only thus shall we be able 
to add to the purchasing power of the 
people, which it is the endeavour of everyone 
having tlio welfare of the country at heart 
to promote. 

IIaNOLOOMs l x. PoWKU LOOMS 
Ilandspinning presupposes the existence 
of handweaving, and haiidspinniiig and hand- 
weaving are mutually (*ompIem(*ntary. It is 
not necessary for me to prove that handlooms 
can compote successfully with the poworlooms. 
They v(‘ry fact that liand-made goods an? 
unsurpassed in excellence by the products 
of modern machinery, in an age which 
nicchani(?al inventions are the prime factors 
of economic progress, proves that then? an* 
some merits in handloom weaving which have 
k(*pt it going. Apart from all (picstions of 
d(?sign, <jnality and variety, there is admittedly 
something in the very "feel” of handwoven 
cloth which has made an a])pcal to the public 
in all countries. The Indian handloom 
industry has always demonstrated this 
superiority over powerlooms and the only 
reason why popular recognition has been slow 
and dittieult is the poverty of the average 
Indian which compels him to make the small- 
ness of initial cost the paramount considera- 
tion of his purchases. 

Sir Alfred Chatterton has appropriately 
pointed out ; "That the Indian handloom 
weaver though hard-pressed still survives the 
competition of the powerloom indicates a 
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surprising degree; of tenacity on the part of 
the people of the country (India) to maintain 
their primitive methods and hereditary occu- 
pations in the face of militant western 
commercialism/’ 

Evf>()i»M\r\(j FieiviJEs of Handloom 
PnonrcTioN 

It is not generally known that even at the 
present time the handlooms arc responsible 
for supplying about .V.S' prr rrnf of fhr lolftl 


riofh jjrotlffrt fl in, Indiay and about 25 per rent 
of ibe iotni annual consumption of cloth in 
this country. Appended below arc ligurcs 
Cor the last seven years of the total cloth 
consumption in India, of the total handloom 
production, of the percentage of total hand- 
loom production to total cloth consumption, 
of the total production of cloth in India 
(both mills and handlooms), and of the percen- 
tage of handloom production to total cloth 
production in India (on handlooms and mills). 


Total cloth Total handloom Percentage of Total production Percentage of 
consumption. production. (;jol. 3 to Col. 2. in India of mills Col. 3 to Col. 5 


1324- 25 470() 1250 

1325- 20 1473 1100 

1320-27 5115 1230 

1327-2S 5420 1232 

132S.23 -1772 1110 

1323-30 55.S2 1104 

1330-31 4725 13SS 


5. /I fti (his ooiiiuH'lion, I havt; lo |)oiiit out 
OuU th(.' (inures of (he total laoduetion and eon- 
sinnplion of cloth in India j^iven in (he “Hoview of 
the rrade of India, are likely lo mislead the 

unwary pnhlio. \o awrount is taken tlnae of hand- 
loom production at nil. It has been iu:nored, and 
it eives no indication of the c.\istcnce of handIoi>niH 
which are responsible for suiiplyin^^ roii^rhly IKK) 
'uillion yards of cloth per y.-ar.' The pub- 

lished in the Review of the 'I'r.ido nf India do not 
.^i\e a coiT(K*t idea of the total ju'odnction of cloth, 
‘Ujd of onr total and y;/r raiiifo t'oiisiiinption of 
‘loth. 

I must observe here, liow(?ver, that the 
luantity of cloth produced since 1323-30 
•uid 1330-31 by the handlooms must be 
appreciably greater than what is shown in 
Ihe above statement because there is no 
doubt that the quantity of handspiin yarn 
available to the handlooms must have 
increased due to the impetus the movement of 
Ihindspinning has received during the last two 


1 

and handlooms. 

5 

I) 

•_>«.<; 

322(5 

33.1) 

25.8 

3J 11 

37.2 

25.3 

3554 

3(U 

23.8 

3 (MS 

35.1 

23.4 

3003 

37.0 

25.1 

3S22 

3(5.7 

2i».3 

3313 

35.1 


or three yours. In the above; figures it has 
been assumed that (in the absence of any 
authoritative statistics) 1 0 p. c. ol the total 
epiantity of yarn available to the handlooms 
from the foreign countries and from the 
Indian mills, is handspun yarn, spun on the 
'^C’lmrkha”. 

(il'.VNTlTY «>F IIaNDSPI N YaUN JxrUKASlNd 

On the basis of 10 p. c. estimate, the 
(|iiantitv of handspun yarn available to the 
handlooms has been roughly 35 million lbs. 
This lignre is arrived at by assuming 4 yards 
of cloth per 1 lb. of yarn. It would, however, 
bo more correct if we assume that the total 
supply of handspun yarn available to the 
haiuliooms since 1323 was 50 millions lbs. 
I would therefore suggest that if any reliable 
estimate is to be made about the total 
quantity of handloom production, for the 
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yoars after 1.929-30 an assumption must be 
made of oO millif»n lbs. of liarulspiin yarn 
instead of 3') million lbs. as has b(‘on done 
in the past. On this basis, the lignre of 
handhmm production for 19.9-30 and 
1930-31 would be 1101 million yards and 
1450 million yards respectively. 

Mimioi) or ITr.mMNo IIa\I)H)om Wkavkus 
Th(‘ro are many directions in which the 
handloom weav(Ts need t(» lx* helped, 

€. (f.y by better organisation, better facilities 
through the agency of (^)-oper.•^live Societies, 
by the elimination of middle men, (*te. I hold 
the view, howevei’, that in order to give 
ade(piat<' eneonragement and im|)etns to the 
handloom weaving industry, a prohibitive 
duty on imports of for<*ign <‘loth and on 
yarn should be imposed in order to mist them 
completely and to make India self-sutliciont 
in respect of the supply of <'lolh. 'Pin 
latest figure of cloth production in India 
warrant the Indict that India ean (‘asily 
produce all the clr)th, she needs. • "Phis being 
so, oil account of tlie pcrsem:<* of iuteuial 
competition, the consumers will not snllcr. 
Rut if a prohibitive duty is imposial, there is 
the danger that tin* mi alone may increa.se 
tlieir production of <d( and tln^ fate of the 
handloom weavers may not at all improve. 
In order to guard agaiii.st thi.s eontingeiicy, 
I would suggest the introdiietion of .suitable 
legislation whereby the mills in India would 
be preelnded from engaging themselves in 
the production <if cloth from yarn, say, 
belonging 12 or lo average counts, (exeepting 
twills, blankets, ealendcTed cloth, dobbie 
pattern, jacMjuard pattern, etc.) for the pro- 
duction of which the haiidloonis have sp(*cial 
advantages. Tlio enactment of such 
legislation will misiiro a distinct market for 


the goods produced on the handlooms and 
they will thus bo saved from a certain amount 
of competition of mill-made good.s. If the 
import of foreign cloth is totally eliminated 
measures (*oiild also be deviscsd of giving 
greater assistance to the handlooms as 
compared with the mills. For a detailed 
discussion of tin's (piestion I would suggest 
perusal of my books lo (hiNpcIc /rtth 

/u)rri(/if ('fofh (1931), and Indid^t Oitloii 
Trjhfc Imhislrtf ils /fftsl, ffrr.si'Hl otnf fnlnrr 
(1930), wlicrc it has been treated in 
greater detail. 

Nkci^sity UK Banmnc Yai:n 

I would al<o sngg(‘.sl the imposition of 
a heavy duty ciu foreign yarn, artificial silk 
yarn and artificial silk (*.loth for tin* beiiclit of 
the Indian handlooms and mills. Most of 

nmi(‘r ‘ din*cti(>n of the Congress, 
have alr(*ady given up the use of foreign 
yarn and artificial silk ya» n. Th(*y have alsr 
begun to manufacture finer yarn ol counts 
above 40s and oOs by importing raw cotton 
from foivign conntrie.s and if they are given 
eneonragement and assurance for protection. 
th<*y would bo abht to supply handlooms also 
with such liner yarn, before a long time. 
There is no need for artifndal silk yarn or 
elotli in India and unless a ban is placed upon 
the imports of thesii by the country, such 
im])orts will mount ii]) considerably io 
ipiaiitity and the menaeo of the import ol 
cotton yarn and cotton pieeegoods will b« 
substituted by artificial silk yarn aixl 
pieeegoods of artificial silk or of cotton 
mixed with artilicial silk. During the last 
tliree years such a tendency is being 
witnes.sed. Daring tlic year 1931-32 when 
the total import of foreign pieeegoods 
decreased from 8.90 million yards to * < 
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million yards, tlic import of artificial silk 
picccpjooda went up from 51 million yards to 
St million yards, while the value incroased 
from Us. 2,11 lakhs to Us. 2,51 lakhs. It is 
(rue that the ban on imi)orts of arti- 
lleial silk yarn and foreign yarn would bring 
;il)oiit a disloealicn among several weavers 
who depimd on snch yarn at present, but that 
will only be a temporary featun^ as they ean 
adapt their looms to the working up of such 
varn as is available in the country. As soon, 
however, as it Ix'eomes more geiKTally known 
lliat hand woven goods are being made from 
only indigenous yarn to the eyelusion of 
foreign cotton yarn, and artificial silk yarn, 
(hey will reeA'ivo great(!r patronage at the 
hands of the peopl(‘, due to their being 
eomplet(*ly "Swadeshi”, to tin? use of which 
large nnnibor of the poo])le is practically 
plrdg(‘d. 

Kiiadpaii By Ai.i. Mkans 

It only remains forme how to jioiiit out 
(he greater advantages that would result to 
(he country from the use of Khaddar in 
pri'fereuce to even indigenous mill-cloth. 
I ln*re is no doubt that at the pivscnt moment 
no one will help willingly to drain the money 
out of the counlry by puj'chasiiig foreign 
'•loth, but tin* <(uestion whieh piiz/les many 
IS which should be preferred, Indian mill- 
inadc cloth or Khaddar. Having rofcrretl to 
the groat poverty of th(‘ masses and the 
5‘ecessity of finding some employment for 
Jioin during their idle period, there is no 
lonbt that the nation must eonceiitrate its 
■ tlbrts in finding some siipplcmentarv 
occupation for relieving this unemployment, 
nandspiniiing and handweaving, it has been 


pointed out are the illustrations of the most 
practical methods in whieh such employment 
ean be given. 

Till-: Kiiadi Tax 

The (juestion, however, is being raised 
that haiidwoven cloth is dearer than millmade 
cloih. It siioiild not be forgotten, huwover, 
that till* Indian peasant is in great distress 
at fhi* present moment, and that the only 
relief that ean be given to liiiii on any largo 
scale is through purchase of Khaddar, oven 
though it may i)e a little (h*arcr, which it is 
not in all case«, looking its la-ting cjuality, 
clc. 'This being so, it is nnpntriotie and 
<eltis}i to -hirk the* Kha<li 'Va\ if one may 
so <*iioo^e to eall it. There U no d'nibt 
that the pnreha -!0 of Khaddar in preference 
to other cloth will keep tin* moii(*y in 
eircnlation amongst tin* agrit*ultnrists. By 
purchasing mill cloth we (liv(‘rt the (low of 
money from tin* villages to the citi(*s, and 
thereby obstruct tie* relief of distress of 
large numbers of (mr poor p(*o|)lo living in 
villages. »Sjt. Bajagopalaeliari pointed 

out in a n-cent arich* in the )b////// ImJ/ft : 
“Khaddar is not only not ei'onomically 
niisnund, but is ba^ed oi\ a far sounder and 
stabler economies than the worn-out psondo- 
'•eicnee of that name tliat has broken down 
in the west.” 

1 trust that in api)re<*iation of these 
various factors the Government of India will 
g(‘(* tln‘ir way Pi devise suitable measures for 
the bclteiinent of the hand-spinning and 
hand- weaving industries in India with the 
development of which is bound up the 
prosperity of the millions of this poor 
land. 
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German Private Life Assurance in 1933 

Tho Assoeijitioii of German Life Insurance 
(Jonipai ies is now publishing the following 
figures for the results obtained last year by 
the Private Life* Insurance Conipanies 
belonging to the Association the number of 
which was at the end of the y(*ar under report 

no. 

As r(*gar(ls I^argo Life Insurance the 
number of polici(!s in force was 2,000,373 
totalling Tim. 1 1,2 Milliards of sums insured, 
the respective number being for small Life 
Insurance 0, 5S4, 000 totalling Rm. 2,00 
Milliards of sums insured, the total number 
of life insurance policies being thus 0 , 184,042 
Cfjualling a total sum insured of Ilm, I3,8S 
Milliards (Rm. 13,^78,03.0,000 against 
Rm. 14,438,007,000 for l!)3l). Besides that 
there were still in force 2,601,340 revaloriz- 
ed insurance policies cijualling a total sum 
insured of Rm. 4.^) Milliard. The average 
sum insured was for Large Life rnsurance 
Rrn. 4318, and for small lAfc Assurance 
Rm. 103, the respective figures being for 
1931 Rm. 5200 and Rm. 417, the total 
number of policies being for l!)3I 8,440,000 
totalling a sum insured of Rm. 14,12 Milliards. 
The total premium income was for 1932 
Rm. 047,042,803 as against Rm. 083,830,000 
for the preceding year. Capital investments 
destined as a security for obligations (in the 
shape of mortgages, securities, loans, real 
estate, etc.) amounted at tho end of last year 


to Ilm. 2,93 Milliards (Rm. 2,920,190,000 
as against Rm. 2,703,489,000 in 1931.) 

Payments to the Assureds and their 
survivors inclnsivo of sums insured having 
fallen duo, dividends and other payments 
amounted to Rm. 105,209,021 on the whole. 

The figures given above arc illustrative 
of the decrease of Life Tnsuraiice business 
whi<*h f(‘ndency had already been noticed 
in the year 1931, the exact reasons for 
tliis not being, however, visible by the 
above figures. However, by th<» eurvout 
statistical statements it has been found 
out that apart from the reduced increase 
by fresh business the irregular decrease 
by cancellations, rc-purchascs, etc. has 
been playing an important part, the 
question of cancellations being, however, not 
only such a one of the conservation of 
business in force, but also a problem of 
Ihpiidity and (rests. Payments which for 
1932 have been indicated as Rm. 405,000,009 
wore for 1931 Rm. 308,500,000 only and in 
1930 even only Ilm. 225,000,000. In this 
connection it is, however, to be borne in mind 
that the amount of business which has been 
chiefly created after the stabilization must 
neccsSiUrily involve through its getting older 
a gradual increase in payments. Besides 
that it may still be pointed out that never- 
theless capital investments have risen by 
Rm. 160,000,000 in which connection atten- 
tion may be drawn to the fact that life 
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assurance! has nearly exclusively been the 
money-giver on the mortgage market. 

German Fire Losses in January 

Fire losses sustained last January by the 
Companies belonging to the Association of 
Private Fire Insurance Companies amounted 
to Rm. (), 050^000 as against Rm. S/110,000 
for the same month of the proceeding year 
and Rm. 9,130,000 for 1931 and Urn. 
7yS50,000 for 1930. Witli this reduced 
figure of losses, attention is, however, to hv 
drawn to the decr(!ase of business on hand 
and of the priMiiiiim incoim. 

Fire losses sustained last Janiiarv by 
the Companies belonging to the Association 
of Public Fire Insurance (-ompanies in 
Germany amounted to Rm. (),«S2(i,319 as 


against Rm. 6,705,112 “in December 1932, 
and Rm. 7,807,634 for January 1932. This 
decrease against the loss for the first month 
of th(! pn!ceding y<'ar is, however, less attri- 
biil.-ible to the decrease in fires but essen- 
ti.'illy to th(.‘ considerable fall of building 
costs all the more as the number of losses 
is greater for January of this year, being 
9110 as against 7362 for the same month 
the [ireceding year. 

German Motor Accidents 
According to investigatu)ns made by the 
German Hoard of Statistics the number of 
individuals coming to death every year 
throuirh motor accidents is 6000, the 
respective number of wounded being 
50,000. 


‘^Ts life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to l)e purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery ? Forbid it. Almighty God I 1 know not what course others may take ; 
but, as for ni<*, give me liberty, or give me deatli.^' 


Savings Banks jubilee 

Review of lk}mUs /or oO tjctira^ 
IS 82 ~SH to mrJ-HH 

By S. K. BAiNERJEK 


The Postal Savings Banks completed its 
fifty yoars^ working on ;>lst March, 1033 and 
we expected a .Iiibileo celebration of this 
great institution, but the Oovermn(‘nt of India 



fc?. K. HniuTjer 

being now too busy with constitution making. 
Reserve Bank, l^^edcration scheme, Road 
and Railway co-ordination, etc., this institution 
has been p(*rhaps entirely forgottiMi : however, 
with the scant materials available an attern[it 
has been made to give the public an idea of 
the working results of this most important 
institution. The public will have an insight 
and a general knowledge of its activities and 
how far it has helped thc^ country and the 
Government in economic and financial spheres. 
The figures and statements will also illustrate 


the rclastivo linancial positions of the poorer 
middle classes of the society and will raise the 
question : “Js Bengal really so poor and 
backward in industrial developments as she is 
represented to be by a section ( f our country- 
iiien The (picstions requin? study and in- 
vestigation in dillerent lields of liiiaf)c(», bank- 
ing and indiistrial development. The opulence 
of a nation is tested by its savings and tiiiancial 
investments which arc gchcrally tln^ surplus 
after meeting the reipiirements of life. What 
the savings are with the banks may not be 
available to us, but an analysis of (Jovernment. 
savings bank accounts will give us a k<y to 
the savings of poorer classes who keep their 
savings in the hands of (loveriiiiKMil. A 
study of the history of Clovcrnmcnt savings 
bank will help us a good deal in ascertain- 
ing the linancial strength of the poorer 
classes. 

Befon; th(‘ Postal Savings Banks weio 
introduced in this country th(*rc existed a 
.system of savings banks operat(*d directly by 
the local Governments and th(» various district 
treasuries used to do the work of savings 
banks. 

The s}stem was changed in LS82 and 
savings banks were transferred from the 
treasuries to Post-Ollices, and on April J, 
1882, the Postal Department opened their 
Savings Bank department and the Treasury 
Savings Banks which were operating from 
1870 under the Comptroller-General were 
closed. 
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During thfi official yoar 1.SS2-82, only 
banks wc*rc opened in various Post OHiim's 
except in Bombay. The total number ol 
accounts in all opened India during the year 
1882-83 was 47,287, of whicli 8, Hid 
accounts were clos(‘d by the end of tiie year, 
leaving 39,121 as active aeeoiints ; the total 
sums deposited were Rs. 43,53,559, of which 
Rs. 1(1,05,783 were withdrawn leaving a 
balance of Rs. 27,91), 79(1 to tin; credit of the 
depositors. This niprcsenls the net savings 
of 39,1.21 d(*positors during the year 1882-83. 
In 1883-84, the amount of deposits jumped to 
Rs. 1,03,57,504, withdrawals Rs. 58,27,000, 
interest accrued Rs. 1,87,217 and the balance 
at the end of the year was Rs. 75,1 1,404 or a 
net increase of Rs. 47,17,053 in a year’s time. 
This assured Government of the |)opularitv 
and success of the Savings Bank systtMii. 

'Phe Bombay Presidemey Bank, however, 
n‘fused to forego the privilege of the savings 
bank system which it was operating at the 
time. In Madras it was limited to a few small 
places. In Bmigal no savings banks were 
established in (.-alcutta or in the iK'ighbouring 
town of Howrah due j)erhaps to the opposi- 
tion of tie* eonimereial banks, especially the 
Bank of Bengal. The immediate result of 
the resolution of the Govern iiient of India 
to open postal savings banks was the 
addition of 4041) postal savings banks to 
the already existing 197 district and State 
Railway savings banks. 

In opening the new postal savings banks, 
the following principles were kept in 
view : 

(a) Any person can deposit money on 
his own behalf or on behalf of a minor, if 
a relative. 

(5) Minimum deposit was fixed at 4as. 


at a time and no sum can bo deposited that 
is not a multiple of 1 as. 

(e) Interest was allowed (j^. 3 pics per 
month on r*vc*i‘v complete sum of Rs. o which 
represents 3=^ P-<- annum. 

(r/) Withdrawals ean be made fuico 
a week only. 

(e) (lovermnoiit securities can be pur- 
chased on behalf of depositors. 

The opening of tin? savings banks gave 
an impetus to the piiblie. to deposit their 
savings in Government post offices, instead 
of in the loe,al shops and tfadis of mnhnjnns 
which used to be the practice at the time. 
4310 post-office savings banks helped to create 
more imululeiice in the (ioveriinieiit of the 
country which was a gr(*ai asset, politically, 
economically and financially. 

A detaih'd survey of the transactions of 
those banks will give an idea of the 
popularity of the institution during its first 
year’s existence, and I only take the case 
of Bengal province as then constituted. 

XHtuhrrof Dipnsilors' Arrouttts 1882-83 

No. of a/c No. of a/e No. of Balance 



opened 

closed 

at close 

Bengal 

10 ,r)Sl 

1.845 

8,736 

Bihar 


48() 

2,170 

E. Bengal 

l,(J0o 

2()4 

1,341 

Assam 

1,223 

244 

970 

Ai 

TOilttis Traifsnrirfi ISS2- 



Deposits 

Withdrawals Balance 


Rs. 

lls. 

Rs. 

Bengal 

11,47,476 

4,12,491 

7,48,386 

Bihar 

.3,07,10.1 

07,026 

2,13,656 

E. P)cngal 

2,32,583 

85,651) 

1,49,519 

Assam 

1,44,027 

63,179 

82,288 


The nnderiiotcd tables will be an interest- 
ing study of the people’s saving propensities 
and the popularity of the postal savings banks 
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after ton years' working. The table shows 
the numbers of Native-I ridian and Anglo- 
Indian depositors and the aiiioiints saved l)v 
each of these coimiiunitics during the eight 
years ended 1890-91 and those in IS8‘J-S3. 

The Postal Uepartineut at that time 
used to classify the depositors according to 
their occupations and professions thus ; 

Class I (A) I)<‘positors with fixed iiuMune, 
(R) Depositors with variable incomes. Class II 
Domestics, III (‘ommercial, IV Agricultural, 
V Industrial, VI Indefinite. 

Rut these classifications have for some 
years been discontinnc<l ; however let us 
see how the diirerent classes patronised the 
Postal savings and the district treasury 
banks in the first year (188'2-8:]). 

Dfpositors clasfiifh'fl hff Profession 

Class T DfM>ositnr8 Hc'hur E. M. Assam Fnilin 

A with FimHnromo S07 ril7 911 

II variahlo Income 741 121 171 97 2119 

Class 11 Pomesties Si)') 200 loO SO V.viO 

„ ill Commercial oO.'i IIS 17 20 1 

t, TV Ajrnoiiltiirists 100 94 S If).') 00 1 

„ V Intliistrisilists 191 2S "» 28 Oirj 

„ VI Inflefinito 90)1 949 100 27S lO/Rt 

Total 8794 2.970 1,94L 070 :’.0,127» 


Deposifors. Enropton om! Xa fires 



Xativp 

I'aroiwnn 

Total 


No. Bs. 

No. 

Xo, IN 

Bengal 

8449 94)7,111 

■IW .M.'il.) 

87: *.9 7 is;n9 

Bchar 

1971 1,81.911* 

i!K) 

2170 2,i:l.9.'i9 

E. B. 

1919 ].4:).i;27 

2.') :5.S?2 

1911 1.19.:)79 

Assam 

897 7189;i 

S2 lO.lL’.l 

979 82.28.9 

« 

* 

• » 

« 

Inflia* 

9r),929 29,02.972 

:!ms .|.94.I2.'J : 

19, 121 27,9ti,790 

Total 



l^tafement of Classipeil Aeeonnf 


8 

Postal 

livings Rank 

Dist. Bank 


No. of a/cs 

Xo. of si/cs 

Class I A (Fixed 



income) 

1J,901 

10,10!) 


B (Variable 



income) 

2,1 -13 

1,1!)!) 

Class 

II Domestic 

7,r)09 

il,.')")? 


III Commercial 2,912 

77s 


IV Agricultural 904 

10.3 


V Industrial 

()()S 

!)04 


VI Indefinite 

10,084 

5,142 



:«,r2i 

21,972 


The depositors, classified by nationalities 
were thus : 

Postal Banks Dist. Banks 



Xo. 

IN. 

Xo. 

IN. 

Xativos 

.95,629 23,02,972 

17,934 

57,06,491 

Enroi)DAns 

and 

Ell rasian.H 

j- :), U)S 4,91,121 

4,09.8 

18,41.197 

Til the 

last 

rpiarter of 

1883-83 

|)ostal 

notes for 

the 

rernittanee 

of small 

sums, 


payable at any post-office to a named payee 
were introduced for popularising the 
savings banks and allbrding facilities to 
remit money from one plae*.* to anoth(*r. Ilie 
notes W'cre of three de nominations. Rs. 2-8, 
Re. I- and As. 8 and notes to the value of 
Rs. 10,7)29 wen' sold without reducing the 
unmlH'r of monev orders. 

In eight years the working of the postal 
savings banks developed admirably and the 
people l(*arnt to be thrifty, but by the deve- 
lopment of the ])ostal savings bank system 
private banking began to diminish resulting 
in financial stringency of shop-keepers 
and tnahoj<(ns. Smaller traders and the 
malwjnns w9io used to have wide banking 
business done by these people in internal 
trade and agriciiliiiral loans began to feel 
shortage' in working eapital for their 
respective businesses. 

Postal Sarinffs Panic 

To popularise the banks and to help the 
other private banking business, the rnaxirnnm 
sum to be deposited in the savings banks 
was reduced from Rs. 500 to Rs. 200 with 
effect from April I, 1889 and the amounts of 
deposits came down from Rs. 133 lakhs t j 
Rs. 3,27,83,155 ; withdrawals were also down 
fromlls. 3,50,51,441 to Rs. 3,21, (>9, 068 in that 
year : this shows a stronger financial stamina 
of the depositors. At the close of the year 
18 10-91 the balance standing to the credit 
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of the depositors was Ks. (i, 34, 6 7,408 against 
Rs. 5,80,90,755 in 1889-90, and against a 
balance of Rs. 28 lakhs in 1880-81 in 
the District Treasury banks, 'riie nnrnbor 
of active accounts rose from 47,287 
to 408,544 and in 1895-90 the number rose 
to 053,8!t2 and in 1900-1 it stood at 810,051 
the amounts at credits of depositors 
during the periods were Rs 0,3 1,07,108 in 
1890-91, against Rs. 5,80,90,755 in 
1889-!)0, R^. *), 04, 23,072 in 1895-90 and 

Rs. 10,0 1,32,50!) in 1 900-1. Though the number 
of accounts had doubled between 1890-!)! 
and 1900-1 a/nl the balaiKM* at credit of 
depositors increased by 58*2 I per <.*ent but the 
number of active accounts and the balance 
at credit of depositors were much h^ss during 
tin; period that ended with l!)00-l than 
during the preceding live years, 1895-90 
lo 1899-1900. 

TJp to the year 1S90-91 the rate of 
interest allowed was 3*b p. c. but it wa< 
reduced to lbs p. e. from April 1, 1894 : 
in 1890-97 the Presidency savings banks 
were elosed ; 23,000 new accounts were 
added to the Postal savings banks by this 
closure and a balance of nearly Rs. 70 lakhs 
w(*re brought by transfer to the Postal 
savings banks. A mirnlxM* of these trans- 
ferred accounts was closed during that 
year and there wen* exeeptionally large 
withdrawals caused by tlie closing of the 
E. 1. Ry. Provident Fund accounts and by 
I In* introduction of the new rule that year 
limiting the total balance in case of a public 
:u*coiint to Rs. 10,000. If these be included 
dual the number of accounts will show a 
marked decline since 1894-95. For the three 
years ending with that year tlie average 
increase had been in excess of 50,000 whereas 
'^ince then it has oidy been in excess of 


40,000, and in 1898-99 it stood at 25,000 
only. The total account withdrawn from the 
Post Oflieo Savings Ranks has been larger 
than tiu* total amount deposited during the 
three years ending 1899-1900 ; but in l!)00-l 
the deposits had been larger than with- 
drawals. TIh‘. average deposits at cr(*dit 
steadily decrmised during tin* ion years **ndiiig 
1900 1. The average deposit per (b'positor 

was Rs. 155 in 1890-!M, Rs. 1.38 in l895-!)l> 
and Rs. 122 in l!)00-l. 33us shows a 
waning of popularity nf the savings banks 
during the t(‘n y(*ars |8!)0-!)1 to 1900-1, 
but in the year 1 900-1 there was an increase 
of 3*93 per cent in the miniber of activ<* 
accounts and of about Rs. 14 lakhs in the 
amount deposited, while there was a decrease 
of more than Rs. 3 lahhs in the amount 
withdrawn : the total amount sliowed an 
imu’ease of IJs. .‘)5*‘r, lakhs as compared xvith 
tlie balance of the preerding year. 

During tlie next ten years ending 1909-10 
th(*re was an increase of 1*57 per cent in the 
nniiiber of activi* accounts while the amount 
at credit at the close of the year exceeded the 
balance of the preceding year by Rs. lakh 
or 4*17 per eonl. In l!ill-12 the number of 
active accounts increased by 1*92 |)cr cent 
while the amount of deposit was up by 11*70 
per cent or Rs. I crore !)S lakhs more than 
the preceding year. In 1920-21 the nninber 
of active accounts rose by O’OT per cent while 
the closing balance exceeded the balance of 
preceding year by 7*09 per cent or Rs. Ih 
crores. In 1929-30 the number of active 
accounts increased by 14*00 per cent and the 
balance rose by 7*00 per cent or about Rs. 2^2 
crores. The total balance at the end of 
1929-30 was Rs. 34*2 crores against Rs. 34*2 
crores in 1928-29, in 1930-31 it rose to 
Rs. 39^2 crores. 
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Vrom the above bare facts and figures, it 
would \u' apparent how popular the savings 
bank deposits hav(? been with the people of the 
country. Starting with a balance of Rs. 
lakhs at the end of one yearns working on 1st. 
April 1SS;{ the balance stood at Rs. 3fH2 
crores on 1st April 1930-31. Before the 
Postal savings banks were started there were 
only ISO banking centres in district headijuar- 
ters throughout India and the closing balance 
in 18‘22 (Apl. 1) was Rs. To, 1 7,070 when the 
District savings banks started operations they 
had only 21,180 accounts and at the time of 
their closing the number of accounts was only 
21,972 ; these banks could not be so popular 
with the public' as the postal banks have 
been. 

The following table cjorapiled from the 
Report of the Savings Bank Department of 
1890-91 throws further light on the popularity 
of these banks amongst Indians and Anglo- 
Indians they show the numbers of depositors 
by race and the amount deposited by each. 
Unfortunately such census figures of accounts 
have been disc^ontinued as unnec^essary and 
perhaps because they show the decrease in 
popularity amongst the Anglo-Indians and 
increjise amongst the Indian natives. These 
deposits show clearly tin* position of -the 


poorest classes amongst various communities, 
except a few accounts maintained for certain 
Trust funds, Associations and Unions. 

Decositous By Race 


Native Europeans and 

• . i:» 



Det)ositors 

No. Amount 

Eurasians 

No. Amount 

Bombay 

.S3.‘29S 

l.fe,<)7,8t5{)l 

(i,:i8,C87J 

i).9.50 

15, 60, .527 
55,1 7S 

Bengal 


:vi 0 ,ll(i f 

7,m 

6, 58, .360 
2,1604 

Aladras 

r)0,039 

lH.r)2,707 

i.or).8:u 

9 02r» 

t2,21,I4i) 

44,145 

INtnjah 

22,770 

■17,07.f.(Hi 

1,()0.9:J7 

1892 

31,011 

W. I 

:io,277 

1(1, u,m 

i.rvs.con 

5.1 65 

7,95.189 

27.128 

Behar 


22,8GiMl7 

7r).99:{ 

T292 

2,45,801 

8,8«»7 

Sindh 

SjKC.l 

Gl-WC) 

2tl72 

5,16.158 

20,127 

E. Ben^^al 

16,670 

22.07, S7.> 

152 

2,7,517 

1,371 

C. P. 

,11057 

18,88.071 

11:1.211 

2,2(U) 

4 22,002 
’11.567 

Burma 

10,K27 

12,17.178 

:ic.,ir)0 

3,5l‘»4 

7.20,20) 

23.607 

( )iidh 

s,:)40 

i:i,72,.521 

17.485 

1138 

2.:{ 1.10.3 
9,70.3 

Assam 

8,718 

12.01,62(1 

4:i.802 

504 

1.07.721 

3 81;» 

Uajputana 

3,551 

5,72.625 

18,617 

85;i 

1,81,68:1 

(V4S1 

Central India 2R70 

5,.5I,472 

18,652 

688 

1,16, '3:15 
5.0IH 


Native r),57,(«,2(W Hvl70 77,:)9,20r) 

Depositors 19,0lUHi3 Total Interest 2, 7r),‘2SL* 

Total Depositors 6,34, 1)7 

Interest 21,84.31.'> 


[To be ('(wtimicil) 



The Indian Insurance Companies Agents' Conference 


The second sifssion of the liidiau 
Insurance Companies Agents^ ('onference was 
held on the 22nd mid 23rd April, U)33, at 
the Albert Institute Hall, Calcutta. Mr. J. C. 
(irhosh Dastidar of Messrs. Dastldar mid 
Sons, Chief Agents of the Bombay Mutual 
Life Assurance Society Limited was duly 
elected President of the Conference and 
[iresided over it. Mr. M. N. Bose of Bombay 
Jjife mid Mr. K. IC. Bmierj(?(» of Oriental 
were respectively (d(*ct(Hl Chairman mid 
Secretary of the lleception (y\)nimitte<*. Hen* 
wo would only give the actual proceedings 
of the Conference as we watched it, mid 
our impressions would b<i found in a sub- 
seijiKMit s«?ction, /.e., ‘Notes and (fleanings 
nf the Month.’ It will be easily realised that 
within the Uiiilted scope and space of this 
issue we cannot give* a very long mid detailed 
JKjeoniit of the actual proceedings, but we 
‘'hall summarily point out all tin? prominent 
and outstanding (»vents of the Conference, 
and as snoh, we hope no important issue 
would he omitted. 

'PIk* (‘onference was opt»ned before a veiy 
large gathering of delegates and distinguished 
visitors and journalists by Professor Beiioy 
Kmiiat Sarkar who delivered his inaugural 
^^peeeh amid applause and eheers, whieh is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Professor Sarkar emphasised tin? utility 
and potciice of insurance agents as a new 
>neial class, a new socio-economic group with 
inimense possibilities for the furthering of 
national interests, lie realised the vitality 
this new class whieh has been rendering 
a very groat and humanitarian service to the 


people; of the country. He traered the growth 
of this new force in the economic organisation 
of our cnintry to the post-war period and 
maintained that the business of insurance 
was not taken seriously by our countrymen 
before the great war. Professor Sarkar also 
pointed out the regrettably small average 
of insurance attained by India in (comparison 
to that attained by other countries, and told 
the (Conference that Japan in this respect 
should bo an (‘y(*-opencr to and an id(‘al for 
India. The annual life Inisiness of the 
Nippon Lif(‘ Insurance (’ompaiiy, we were 
told, alom* exc(*eded the total amount of life 
business done miriiiaJly in India by the 
Indian and non-Indian ('onipanicvs put 
together. Professor Sm kar also stressed the 
importau(».e of the improvement in longevity 
dii(‘ to better sanitati«>n and medical treatment 
on the progivss of insurance companies and 
(*arnings of tin; agents. With a variety of 
other strong arguments and fascinating 
illiist rat ions. Professor Sarkar eiieoii raged tlu* 
promoters of the Agents’ ('oiiterenet* and 
declared tin* (’onferenee open. 

'The Chairman of the Reception (.'oiimiittce 
iMr. M. Bos(' welcomed the delegates to 
the ( \)nfi*r(;iu’o most cordially, and said in 
th(‘ course of his sp(»ee.li : 

Friends, in the books and in the pap«*i*.s 
wo sometimes read that one profession-- the 
protessioii of the liisiiranee agents, is a 
noble one. We teach thrift to tin* public; : 
we build up national wealth ; we develop 
trade; and industry »»f the country : wc 
support orphans and widows and what not 'i 
The remarks sound very swc(‘t and we feel 
exalted when we think that we constitute 
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such an imporfant factor in the society. But 
in reality these }ii{?h soiiinliri" words bear 
little value in our eountry. People think 
that as we could <lo no other work and wen* 
unfit for all desirable ])()sts and prob*ssioiis, 
we have taken to this line of eanvassin;j - 
which is nothinj^ but a fdthy job in their 
eyes. This is not. all. We serve our autln>ritit‘s 
with our life-blood, we know no rain and no 
winter. We buihl the (*onipany, brin;^ money 
for our masters and in retur»i, you all know, 
what treatnnuit we ot‘tf*n njcoive from them. 
When the company j'rows up, our commissioji 
rate is first curtailed and with the slijifhtest 
fault our naiewal etmnni>sion is forfeited and 
thus the expense ratin of the company is 
minimised. AVe often hear ns to be c.alled 
pillars of the (’ompany, but, in facf, we are 
treated like the wooiion pillars wdiicli an* 
thrown away wlieii the struelure is er#m))letc. 
Our position deserves pity and sympathy. 
We lay the foiinilation, hrinj^ bricks and 
mortar to build the hou.s4* but are not allowed 
to live in it. AV<^ are labourers plain an4l 
simple and nothin^' mon*. 

Mr. *f. Gbosh Dastidar, Pr(‘sideiit of 
the Conforonce then deliviTed his speech in 
the course of which ho said : 

Thi; iu*ce>sity of a>sociali«ui of aLO'iit- and 
their eenferene(‘s at »Iilfereiit places from 
time to time an? now felt by many n*spon- 
sible min of insuranee in the mutual 
inbaest of officers and agents alike. They 
help to create an opinion in favour of Indian 
insurance, improve the status of insurance 
n^feiits who are not very hapi)y now-a-days 
and also to help them in their education, 
efficiency, moral train iufr and i*ipiipmenf.. 
But such an association should not he taken 
to be a rival body, always fi^ditin*-: with the 
office and bein^' in a different warring camp. 
It is to be run as a eo-o])erative institution 
formed for the improvement and benefit of 
fiulian Insurance in {general. 

Duties and responsibilitio.s of Indian life 
offices are manifold and onerous. They have 
in their hands the interest of hundreds and 


thousands of families and also the great band 
of Tnsuvanee workers, it is the sacretl trust 
money- -money of tin* widows and old nien- 
tliey liMve to deal with. Their dealings 
towanls their policyholders and workers .should 
he straightforward, honest and sympathetic. 
They should hold the balance equitable 
between the policy-holders and the agents 
and should not regard the workers as no- 
bodies. I notice with mu(*h regret that the 
directors and management in many companie.s 
appear to think that they are an isolated 
whole, always ignoring the agents and their 
legitimate grievanees. I appeal to tlu* 
directors and management of Indian life 
offices and requi*st them to change this old 
angli? of vision. By extciuling ifo-operation 
and sy]npalhetic treatment to agents ami 
making their position siciire, they uphold the 
re.‘d interest of the office, that will enhance 
their power ami prestige. The agents, a> 1 
feel it, only expect the office^ to treat them 
as between man and man. 

1 beg to note a word of caution to tin* 
Indian Iii>nr{inee companies. There is now-a- 
day.s a growing tendency of unheallliy 
competition for booking increased ui w 
business without any regard for tin? r**lalive 
co.st thu.-' iimlerminitig the very foundation.-' 
of the offices themselves. It i-^ flu* quality 
and not quantity of business that matters in 
•i life oiliee. Tliis is the time when the he.‘nl- 
of management should run the eonrso calmly 
and steadily so that they may not be swepl 
away by tlu; lure of temj)orary glory aii'l 
success. 'fhe offices should remember that 
they spend poor men’s hard earned money, 
given in trust to them. If they play lu ll 
with tlu‘ policy-holdiTs’ money, lairse « f 
widows, minors and old men will he on lli' o 
heads. 

Medical e.xaminers should have an nnyieM 
ing fididity to their offico.s as tlun’r first 
requi.site ; the binding power of moral duty 
and moral courage should enable them to 
resi.st iiifliienoe.s by which others may seek to 
adrift them from the path of rectitiule. 
They must he men of culture and refinemen!. 
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]>os.si\ss iriH^proiicliiihlr rli.iractrr, lu- -^kiirul 
tactirians, firm in llicir and capahk- 

:>l wcijirliiiijL'’ all tads micovmHl (liiriii.ijf tin 
<'xaininatiofis. Hosidts all I'aj tnrs ndatiiii! to 
HH'dical examination they should he eonseinus 
that hhaititieation aiul a^e ol the assured havt' 
heariuj^s on the aeoeptahilily of the risk 
a lite ; and ref<*reiu’e:' slioiild he made 
relating: to tliese ill their reports in details 
while submitting** to the offices Idi* i»roper 
•estimation of the risk proj>osed. Tlu'y shouM 
always remember that the ultimate result of 
their work will have a far- reach elleet both 
eii tile eompany and the policy-liolders. 

The President dwelt at lenf^th on the* 


proper systt*m of eaiivassiuj;* and jijavc very 
valuable hints on siieeessfni sah*smanslup. 
He said : 

Before any one d(‘ei<les t<» hcfjin his eareer 
as an Insurance acenl, he should ihiuk very 
s\Tiously whetlna* he possesses at least some 
td’ the necessary «pialiHcations re(|uirc<l for the 
profe>sion, /*/;., .ijeneral e<hieatioii, amiability, 
j)ersnasivi*ness, tenacity, etc. He should alsc 
remember that in the befriniiiiij^ he would 
have lo suirer and suffer ffr(*atiy hefoiv 

\ieeee«ls). 

To a ln*jrinner, the selection of an office he 
de?in*s to represent is a difficult i)roblem. It 
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will bo imioh to liis mlvanta.iio if lu? oaii 
solo(*t ji {roo<l and ivJiahlo oflico. 

Iinriio<liatoly lie soliM'ts liis oflioi', 1 h‘ is to 
inako hiiiisflf familiar with tlic' full partioiilars 
ami (lotails of his olliiH* as to clitrortMil plans 
of assuraiH'os, Utiiis of pollcii*s, linancial 
stability, inyivstirn'iit policy, etc., as well as 
jrcncral policy of tin* ollicc in |•clation ti^ 
other ollices, as he has to eomp«‘ti in many 
cases with the workers of rival ol!i<*es. 

(lonoral education and cidture, spidy of 
insurance and its complexitii's will he a ‘^reaf 
advantaffc to an af^ent in his discussions with 
the insuring' public. A successful aj»i‘ut has 
to face many diflicmlt iM-ohleuis and failures 
in jij^ood urrace. In each failure In* le:irns 
now tl 1 in^^s which will enable him to <*<|uip 
hiinsolf propi'rly for future. 

Jn his own interi*st the ayent must introdiUM* 
Ins subject to the proponent ta(!tfully and in 
open, direct and business-like way, not 
wastinj? tbc precious moments in dismissions, 
confine himself to a plain statemeiii of facts 
and try to avoid as far as possible to force* 
concluHions. If the facts can he cai<d’ully 
arran{fe<l, the inferences are inevitable. In 
most east's it is h(?tter to wait than lo preci- 
pitate a decision rememherin*; that on rare 
occasions the proposals of assurance! can he 
secured in the first interview. The a.i^eiit 
may have to <‘anvas> the pro))om‘nt fretpiently 
and in such a way that he would yield and 
y:ive his assurance, lie shouhl not talk 
improbable thiiif^s. lie must always assume 
that the proponent knows his interest and 
business well. l)ece|)tion and -^uiipre-sion 
of facts are douhle-eil.Lred w’capous. 'fliey 
injure both the assured and the aj^eiits alike. 
The proverb “Ilonoty is tin* bt*st pidii*y” 
shouhl be the motto of every aj^i-nt who w’ants 
to prosper in the line. 

A successful a^^ent is m*ver discfiiira^ed by 
“No.” In a straij^ht way and w'ith frood ;rrace 
he should impress uj^on the pro])onents the 
necessity of provision for old aj:e, to «lo 
their duties to their ilejiendent famili(‘s and do 
it immediaUdy. 

An important factor in canvassing- is the 


nature and ti'inperament of an agent, lie 
should avoid <*lahoratc discourse upon the 
desirability, necessity and convenienee of 
insiiranet*. Passion should not come into 
-iieh discussion, judgment in that ease i< 
disturbed. 

gnt)d agent sliould not grumble when a 
proposal is r'*ic>‘le 1 by the company, lie 
should always lemeinh:*!* that a iiroposal is 
n-ji'cti'd by the eoinpany for vaild reasons 
<»nly. Such ineiilents should he accepted in 
good graei‘ :nid he w«)idil gt) in for tin* lu'xl. 
proptjsal. One slioidd irv t) g(‘t the hf'sl 
risk and m‘vt*r ask the olliei* to insure any 
but p(‘r->ons of good health and good family 
history, empiirlng ihortuighly about his actual 
age, oi'ciipation, liMutieial position and gi'iieral 
habit*! htdon* nM'ommeiiding their acc(*ptaii(*e. 

.\ppiicati«»n-i for a-''iir:im*i*s should hi* filled 
up with extreme care, as .-.ueh application*! 
are the basis of eoutraet.s in life insurance upon 
which widow’s and orphans may liave to d<‘]M*ml. 
'I'liey have got m> right to risk llm same by 
their hasp* and earcles^uc-s. I*"ach question 
should h(* eari'fully ausw’ered and must he 
eomi>lete by itself before i>ai)ers are si'iit lo 
the olfiee. 'rids will save iniu*h time of the 
company. Uefore eonelndiiig 1 would reier 
to one more important point. .\t present 
there are some agi'iits w’ho oiler rebates •»! 
premium to the assnreil. fids pra<*tice is 
c.vircmi'ly di'lrimeul.al to the interests ol the 
agents and it ha-n a demoralising ellect. 1 
fail to iindersiaiid why agents by a<loptim’ 
this practice reduce their ow^ii roniuncratieii. 
My predecessor made refereiici* to this m 
his j)re>idential addres- last y.*ar hut iieverthi* 
less this meuanee still exists juiioiigst -oim 
of the agents. 1 would th(*reforc reque^^t. tl'-' 
iMUitereuce to giv'*- the. miittor very scrieu* 
eonsideratiou and pass resolution urging all 
agents to refrain from offering rebates. 

Aft('rth(! Presidential addres.s was read, 
Mr. S. Ibigehi of Inditi Kquitablo, Captain ol 
the Volunteer Corps of the (?onfercncf^ 
delivered a neat little spei^ch in the coura- 
of which he said : have no pensior . 




I. IJ. 

PrcRidLM^t. of the First Si'^sion of Hit* Indian 

WO hiivc only ti pvoiniri** ol n'lioAVal, l>nt yon 
all know on wimt lliinsy pretexts onr renewals 

are stopped Now what is to be done .* 

lie emphasised the ricccssitv of an assoeiatioii 
of workers and said : 

Wh ought to have a regular .VsRoeiation, 
where datnils of our work and eomparatWely 


liisiiraiu-c t •impanits Agents' (\>nforcnoc, 
mijrht Iw 

iui JHsoriation sUoul.l, at. t V 
.ana- lima. -afosTuar.! our intorost-* and ot thi- 
.■ompiiiii.'s .m whotn wo .lepon.l for our daily 
liioad. Our A-<rooiatioii sliould not liampoi 
iho Ctaaiianio-^ but on our InMnil l>io- 

p,M-lv trenle.1 by the eompanios and tho 
.•ompanios nlxo bointr fairly ^-orviHl I'Y ' 
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for «fter all with tho com panics W(* also rise 
or fall. 

Mr. K. K. lianorjoo, Secretary of the 
Reception (^oinmitteo, also addressed the 
Conference and voic»‘d several irricvanccs 
of the a/:»’cnts. lie made tlie coni|)ani<*s 

responsible for tin; growtli of an unfair 

eoinpctition Ix'tween agcaits and pseudo- 
agents by resorting to a policy of iiulis- 

criininate appointment of agemts by the 
companies which did imt safeguard the. 
int(‘rests of tlie agents who hav(* (aken up 
the profession and work s(*riously. Ife said : 

Mrotlu-rs, I <*()nsiil<T il the primary duly 
of I, host* (iT IIS \\h«> liave •'ifiiou'ily taken t«> 
insiiraiict* as vocation in life to so mardiall 
our fon*es as the indiscriminate recruitment 
of agt'iits by Insiiranc'* (’oinpanies without 
caring to cmpiire what their anlecetlcnls an* 
may he stoppcl. L‘t us put our heads 

together and tievist* means st) that it heet)mes 
im])Ossible for Insurance (’oinpanies in enlist 
any an I evi*ry person as ilieir repn‘s<'nlalives. 
Can you tieny that some elementary education 
in salesmanship, policy conditions, and the 
lik<‘ i.s nei-essary if om* has tu work 

«*Oliscienli<Mlslv for the got)d <d one’- e|ie|il«-le 
as well as of one’.- own I dare .say you 
cannot. 'Fo my mind this i»roblem e;ni in* 
best .solved if an A.s.sociation of Agent- 
formed for imparting necessary insuraner 
training to field workers, and arrangements 
made with Insnraiiee (’onipanies for ap])oint- 
ing sneh agents only who liave reecived tlie 
reqiiisitt^ insurance training llii*rcin and 

passed out as (puditit'd field workers hy tin* 
Association. If this is done, I feel certain 
that it will he to the advantage of all 
conceriH'd. This will impo.se a clieek on 

nndesirahle and dishonest persons eoniing 
in the field of insurance. 

Mr. Sachindra Prasad JJasu, Editor of 
the Hf/ahosIfn-'O-na/fijj/ft in (iomplianco with 
a request from the chair, made an interesting 
and forceful speech in which ho dw<*lt at 


length on the bemdits which insurance is 
capable of providing for mankind, and on the 
so(d{il importance of insurance agents as a 
class who carry the message of this device 
from door to door. He also gave short, 
accounts of the great men iu Indian insurance 
(o-day who b(‘gan life very modestly and arc 
now tiiillionair(*s. 

Immediately after tli(5se s|>ecclics were 
delivered, Mr. II. L. Miikherjee, a delegate 
from the Metrojiolitaii lusuraiuu* (Jompaiiy 
Ltd, ( alcutta, look the ('onfereucc* liy surprise 
by raising a voice of emphatic protest against 
certain remarks made by the (’hairman of 
the IiC(*(*ptiou (.’omrnittec in tin* course of 
bis speech iu regard to the conduct of agents 
which appeared t«> Mr. Mukhorjee somewhat 
unjuslilied and unwarranted. l''rom flu* 
maimer in whieli Mr. Miikherjee’s speech was 
fr<‘ated hy tin* aiidiencr* it appeared that not 
a few ha<l sympathy with Mr. Mnkherjec in 
condemning the allegc*d gcncralis(‘d remarks 
about tlic agents. A discussion followed 
which began to acquire larg(* proportions and 
had to be stopped by -i ruling from tin* chair. 

A join I -statement drawing attention to 
the already started Insurance Education 
Society which would start an Insurance 
College in Calcutta for the proper training 
of in.stiraiice men of thr* country the need 
for whi<*h was so highly emphasised by the 
Preskhnit, (^hairman and all speakers of 
import uice in the Conference, was made to 
tlie Presid(‘nt by tlie Editors of The Inih<U( 
Insumurv Joitruuly Bfifthoslta-O-Bnuijfifiy Iff* 
fnsnrniitr tnu! Ftiirnivr Rcahp.iVj and the 
Managing Editor of thr InsurfVfre Herald 
and was read out to the (.'oiifcreuce. 

Dr. S. C. Roy, ^Managing Editor of Tftr 
lummurp And Finance Review^ when called 
upon to address the Coiiferencc by the 
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Prcsidont, mado in a little; speech a review 
of the controversy that arose in connection 
with the Clniirnnui’s speech and said that 
neither the companies nor the agents were 
alone responsible for the dillieulties that 
they have to eneoniilcr in the course of 
their business. If a better feeling of tolera- 
tion and understanding could be developed 
these difficulties would cease to trouble us 
any more. 

Delegates and visitors then were tr(»ated 
to refreshments. Mr. I. R. Sen of Mc*ssrs. 
Sen and Co, Chief Ag(‘nts of Hoinbay Life 
donated the funds for the day's refreshments. 

Reforc the Conference was adjourned till 
the next day, the personnel of the Subjects 

(Committee which was formed previously by 
nomination of the Working (Committee was 

proposed before the (j)nference and accepted 
by the same. 

The Subjects Committee met the next 
morning and discussed many resolutions till 
a very late hour. The deliberations of the 
Subjects (.'ommittee were carried on with 
great eiithusiasin and resulted also in the 
tabulation of several important and far- 
reaching resolutions later on accepted by the 
(Conference. 

The proeeeclings of the second day’s 
meeting was rather dull being thinly attended 
due to a very inclement weather and heavy 
rains, "i'hc meeting opened with a speech 
delivered by Prof. Abdiir Rahim whe. said 
he was conscious of his limitations in 
speaking about such a technical matter as 
insuranoo. He, however, neatly made out 
his points and urged the raising of the 
profession of agents to a high status in 
society. Prof. Abdur Rahim looked forward 
to a time when insurance agents will 
cease to be regarded as a muisance by his 


fellows or neighbours or even his eleints. 
He also deprecated the cry of provincialism 
now so rampant and aggressively |)ropagated 
in Indian insurance? circle*^. Nobody has any 
doubt about the wisdom of this arguuient of 
the learned professor, but it was thought 
that he could easily have .s|>arcd Sir P. C. Roy 
the criticism which could not properly be 
levelled against the latter. Neverthelc.<s, 
the speech was highly ap|)reciatod. 

The (*onf(‘r(Mice tlicn adopted the 
following n*.soIutions unanimously : 

Fiust Rksolition 

'Phis (k>ur(‘r(?uee places on record its 
deep sense of sorrow and loss to tin; eaus<; 
)f Indian Insurance, at the sad demise of : 

I. Late ^fr. S. K. WanliMi, (’hainnaa of llie 
Roanl of Direetor.s Orientil Life OHiic*. 

‘J. Lite Afr. P. Ibui^oiswami lyeiiji^ar, Branch 
Manaj^er, Ma^lras, Himlu-^tiiiui (-o-oi)eiMtivc 

Life OlHee. 

.*>. Life Mr. L, II. Krishnaswaniier, Braneli 
Sceretary, Oriioital Life Office, Oaleiitta. 

I. Late ^Fr. 1\<\ Banerjee, Branch Sceretary, 
Madras, (Treat India Life Office. 

Jiiite Mr. B. B. Mitra, Otfi<*c Siipcrin- 
tenilcnt, Bengal Fiisiiranee and Real 
Property (V). Lil. 

f). Ijate Mr. Sure.'<li (Jhundra Sen, A.ssistant 
Secretary, Indian Fnsuraiiee xVgents’ 
Association, Mymensiiigh. 

7. Late Mr. Manmotha Bluisan (fliosh, an 
employee, Hindiisthan (^-oderative. 

iS. Fjate Mr. Sitamith Hits of Modern India. 

9. Late Mr. Rahimira Nath Maitra of Bengal 
Insurance and Real Property Co. Iwd. 

who passed away since the 1st session 
of the Conference and resolves that con- 
dolences be sent to the families concerned 
expressing sympathy in their bereavement. 

Moved from the Cliair. 
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That this (yonforence appeals for vent ly 
to th(* Tndiaii publio in general to support 
Indian Insurance and Tndiaii Tnsuranco alone 
and thereby help in the devolopinent of the 
oouniry^s resources. 

Mover : Mr. M. Hose (lloinbay Life) 
Seconded by : Mr. .1. K. (rhosh (India 

10<|uitable) 

Tiinm) Ki:soi.r'rioN 

He it resolved that this (Conference is of 
opinion that the pres(‘nt economic condition 
of our mother country demands that all 
Indians should contribut<* their cpiota to the 
economic emancipation of our country and 
with a view to that, it appeals to the national 
consciousness of their comrades to represent 
Indian Companies alone and tluTcby further 
their country’s caiis<*. 

Mov(‘d by : Mr. B. Roy Chowdhury 
(Bombay Life) 
Seconded by : iMr. TI, K. (Chowdhury 
(India Equitable) 

FnruTii Rksoli tion 

That this Conference r(‘<|uests the Indian 
liife Offices Association and the Companies 
as well to safeguard the interests of the 
agents parti(;ularly with regard to the renewal 
commission which in the opinion of this 
Conference should not be forfeited. 

Moved by : - Mr. T. (Iiakravarty 

(Metropolitan) 

Seconded by Mr. A. K. Ganguli 
(Industrial and Prudential) 

Kiftit Resolution 

Resolved that in the interest of the 
Companies and the Agents and the cause of 
Indian Insurance in general the Head Offices, 
the Branches and tlie Chief Agencies of the 


Indian Insurance (Jompanies as well as the 
Indian Insurance Institute and all siu*.h 
organisations as may be interested in the 
well-being of Indian Insurance be ref|uested 
to start training institutions for agents in 
suitable centres as (mrly as possible. 

.Moved by : -Mr. »I. N. Bose (Bombay 
Mutual). 

Seconded by : •!. N. Oliosh (New India) 

Sixth Resoli tion 

'file members of the Legislative Assembly 
be requested to introdiict' a bill, imposing 
restrictions on the unln^althy growth and 
unsound working of the Krce Insurance 
Companies working on the dividing principles. 

Moved by : Mr. II. K. ( Miowdhury (India 
Equitable) 

Seconded by : Mr. .M. N. Bose (Bombay 
Life) 

Seventh Resoh tion 

'Phe Government of India b(‘ requested 
to retain the maximum amount of Postal 
Insuranee as before /.e. Rs. It), 000 and to 
cancel the recent order raising the limit of 
assurance from Rs. 10,t)t)t) to Rs. 20,000 
which, is deemed to be detrimental to the 
interests of the Private (’ompanies and their 
agciit.'^. 

Moved by : -xMr. d. K. Ghosh (India 
Equitable) 

Seconded by : -Mr. d. C. Sen (East India) 
EhHITH Res()L1TION 

This Conference appeals to all tlic agents 
representing Indian Insurance Companies to 
be always alive to the heavy responsibilities 
and sacred trust with rc?gard to the <(uality 
of the business they introduce upon which 
the siicc(*ss of Indian Insurance entirely 
depends and undm* no circumstances they 
should be a party to any action inconsistent 
with the dignity of the profession. 
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Moved by : Mr. 15. Hoy ( ’liowdlmry 
(Honibay Life.) 

Seconded by Mr, N. Pratnanik (Hindustan 
Co-operative.) 

XiNTM HusoLITlnN 

This ConfereiUM^ re<niests tlie Indian IJfe 
Offices Association to organise an all India 
Insnrnnce Pnblieitv with bi-aiieh organizations 
in all important centres with a view to po- 
pularise, ^‘ven in the reinot(‘st parts of this 
country, by posters, public meetings, lectures 
with Innb'rn slides ami other possible ways, 
the necessity of insurance and that with the 
Indian Insurance t ‘ompanies alom*. 

Moved by: .Mr. A. K. (iangnli (Indus- 
trial Prudential) 

Seconded by: Mr. '1'. ( 'hakiav.irty 

(Metropolitan) 

Tkntii rioN 

Resolved that an Association be bnam'd 
under tin* name :iml style of “Indian 
Insurance ('ompanhs' Kield Workers' .Asso- 
ciation’* jnainly for the purpose of : 

(1) Safeguarding llu* umral and iii:ilerial 
interest and iinpiijving the slain- of all 
Insuraner Field W<»rker- rcpj'eseiil.ing Life 
Insuram*e ('ompanic- ngi-im'd and im*or- 
porated ill India and working under tlio 

Imlian ( 'oinpaiiies .\(*| of ]!)!:; and llu^ Indian 
Life Assuranei' Coinpanie- Ael of 
t’J) That a provisional <'oininilli*c eoiisi.-ling 
of the following l.‘» members wiili powers to 
co-opt be formed lor the pnrpo.-e of framing 
rules and re.gnlations of membersliip :m<i for 
the guidance and c*ondn«*l of llic* airaii> of the 
.Association. 

I. Air. d. (diosh Da.-lidar i Bombay 
Mutuab 

'A Mr. 1. 15. Sen (Bombay Life) 
ii. „ K. K. Banerj(?c ((iricntal) 

1. „ M. N. Bosi* (Bombay lab*) 

•b. „ II. K. Cdiowdhury (India lvjnit.able) 

ti. „ S. H. Alitler (Modern Tiidi;i) 

7. „ N. Pramanik i llindustbaii Co- 

operative) 

S. Air. »I. (diosh (Ni w India) 

!f. Air. S. N. Hoy ('howdlniry I Bombay 
Mutual) 

10. „ li. Alitra (Metropolitan) 

11. „ S. Bagehi (India K<|uitable) 

12. „ A Ganguli (Industrial and Pru- 
dential) 


i:». Mr. N. B. Sen Sharma (Alodcrn India) 
11. „ B. Hoy (‘howdhury (Bombay Life) 
l.'». d. i\ S(*n (Kasl India) 

MovihI By : Mr. S. R. Mittor (Modern 
India) 

Secoml By : Mr. d, M. Gbosli (Now 
India) 

JIksoli tion 

Tliat the Indian Universities be rc(|Uc.stod 
to c(msid(‘r tlie possibility of imparting 
iiistriietidns on the subject of imsuranei* 
tliroiigli s<*bo<ds :ind eolIcg(*s affiliated to 
tln*m. 

Mo\ed l)v : d. N. (Ibosb (New India) 
Scrond by : S. K. Gangnly (Aryan) 

Twkia HI Hi-.mu.i- rn)\ 

'rile Imlian Life Ollii'cs .Vssoei:ition and 
.also the eoni|>;inies (bemselves be rei|m‘sted 

i 

to saf(‘guard tin* interests of tbe organisers, 
tlie Inspeetor.s, tin* .Vgenev Snperintemlonts 
and all sneb persons, as may be placed in 
<*harge of organisations of ageneii's by way 
of old age pensions, provid(‘nt funds :ind such 
other provisions as may be deenu‘d suitable 
to tlu'ir respeelivr* positions. 

Moved by : Mr. .\. P>. S(‘n Sharma 

(Mod(*rn India) 

S(*c*omled by : Mr. N. Pniinaniek 

(llindiisthan) 

'rilMM’KKN'I'll Hi-'.mU.I TtMN 
That copies of the rosohitions be sent to 
proper quarters. 

Aloved by : .M. N. Bose (Bombay Lile) 

Seconded by : B. I\. Bose (United) 
(Jentlenien present were treated l'> 

refreshments for which Messr.s. d. N. (ihosli. 
S. JIagchi, II. I\. Phoudhurv and d. K. (lhos( 
jointly doualc'd. 

In compliaiici* with tlie recpiest ol the 
President, Dr. S. (J. Roy, Mr. S. U. lb>y 
and Air. M. Aloulik made short specche^.. 
and the proceedings were brought to a clo.*?' 
The Uhairman of the Reception Coinmitte* 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair am 
Mr. S. Bagchi thanked the gtmtlemen present. 
After a fitting song, the Conference came 

to a close. 



Insurance Agents — A New Socio-Economic Forces 

Bv I'lioK. BBNOY Jvr.MAIl SAHKAH 


iNsriJANCi: Auta rs -a svav SnriAi. 

(■LASS IN 1 )i:n(;al 

Tlio live' to seven tlioiisjind insnriinee 
of Hengjil constitiito to-day a elass 
l>v tlKMnsolvos in tlie occupational stnicturci 
of the IJengali intellectnals. hike the 
/iiaiindars who owe th<Mr status and position 



iVoh'ssor Ri'iiov Kinn:!!* ^arkar 

■ ’ the political revolution of the latter half 
‘ ' the eighteenth eenliiry, and tlie lawyer - 
" *'0()l master -medical doctor group that has 
' ‘ ee into prominence on account of the 
‘ oral revolution and moderni/ation inove- 
■ ’’ts of the middle of the nineteenth 
‘tury^ the Insurance aaents einhodv the 
i'“'^‘(‘.sscs and conso((uonces of the industrial 

kxtnicts from the iiiuuf;iii’iil s|im*h (ielivercd 
t rof. Sarkar at the Tmlian Insurance (‘onipanies 
' •‘ts’ Conference, Calcutta. — Editor. 


1‘cvolufion that has iM‘(*n going on since 
IROo, and e.-p(‘r‘ially in pn^t-war vears. 

Asms'l l. i;s OK Sni iaL Itl’.mi.'M 
As a new so(*io-eeononiii‘ gmnp (ri* 
professional class tlic insurance agents, in 
so far as the life branch is cc^nconn'd, have 
Miccedcd in pr>|mlari/ing aim mg oiir connir\- 
nn*n tin* idea of making provi-lim for widows 
orphans and «)ld ag'*. d'heir ^crvil•cs in t!ii- 
regard hav(‘ aimmntcil in prac(i«'a! life (o nmi’c 
than what Ions of lilcraturc on social rcfnrm 
«*oiild ]»rndnc(‘ ill Ihng.il during the last 
hundred yiars. In (In* -ei-und place, tie* 
aetivilies <‘f (he in>iiranec agenf'^ repre-eiit 
untiring patiemee, ‘^lr<miii)n>nes.s, diplomatic 


'‘kill, (lie will 

lo siieeiM'd in 

tin* face i>f 

inditVen'iicc and 

opposilion. ami 

hi'i hwi 

not lea-l, tin* power to eoiiverl .an cmph:.ti( 

and arrogant ‘'no” 

into an (‘«|ii:)li; 

I'lnpliatie 

but friendly and 

co-o|ieralive ‘*v« 

s.” Tiie>e 


are all social virtiie> of the higlie-l; Mi-d(*r. 
Among the many m-hieviMieaits of Voiing 
Iiongal non(‘ is more gloimiii<. ihcreforc, than 
the creation of tliis iuav moral and intellec- 
tual form* as I’lnbodied in thon.'-ands of 
eticctive apostles of social reform. 

AoLNI's’ IVm.T in Ih '-ilNKSs Fa'can^ion 

Insurance agents arc c*(mnecling links 
between the insurants and tin* business world. 
They are agents not only of the companies 
blit also of |)eoph‘ at largi'. In tin* social 
economy of the (‘oiintrv they arc nol only 
the friends of the families and their instrue- 
tors in the methods of [ihysical and material 
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wolfare but at tho same time the liands and 
eyes of the ollices, the vcrv foundation of 
their prosperity. It is to be hoped that the 
Association of Insurance Agents Avill succeed 
in getting their proper claims ade(|uatoly 
recognized both by the |)eople as well as 
by tho companies. 

The agents are gonig to play a weighty 
role in the expansion of business that the 
companies may expect in the near future, 
the purchasing power of tlu^ somewhat 
favourable circu instances created by the 
Imperial Preference, anti-dumping legislation 
as well as the exports of (*apital from the 
U. S., ilreat Hritain and Prance such as 
are likely to bo facilitated by tin; World 
Economic (-onference. Tho active co-opera- 
tion of the agents will in that eventuality 
as always be a most valuable asset of the 
companies in the st(?ady acipiisition of sound 
cases. The companies should make it a point 
to come into contact WMtli the Agents’ 
Association in order to plan out programmes 
of joint endeavour. 

Tin-: Jai*ani:sk Standaim) or 
Liri*: iNsriiANc i-: 

Among the Swadeshi Insurance Com- 
panies just at present wc have only 
14 each with more than b,()00 life policies 
and only five with more than 20,000. The 
total life policies administered by the Indian 
as well as foreign companies in India number 
something about 700,000 and are therefore 
less than the number administered by the 
Nippon Ijifc Insurance Company of Osaka, 
tho biggest of the Japane.se concerns. In all 
India postal insurance policies number some 
00,000 only whereas in Japan the number 
on this co-int is nearly 171,000,000. 

The general life policies of the Bengali 


people do not appear to be more than 100,000 
ill number Avhercas in Japan 5,002,000 life 
policies of a general character are in force. 
The proportion is furnishing a perpetual 
challenge to the ambitious of our insurance 
agents. 

UuiJAXI/A'nON AM) EorC'ATloXAL Ai)VAX(‘K 

The situation should appear to be en- 
couraging from the standpoint of clientele. 
The number of towus-peoplc lias grown from 
nearly three millions in 19 1 1 to three and 
three ijuartcr millions in libU. For every 
thousand rural persons there were 1)9 iirbans 
in 1911. In 1931 tin; number has risen to 
7!h To-day in Bengal there are some 25,000 
persons living on their income, some 50,000 
employed in public administration and over 
2s(),000 in the profc'ssions and lii)eral arts. 
Even ignoring all the other occupational 
classes, — industrial, commercial etc., there is 
plenty to do for the insurance agents among 
these iierly 400,000 men and women. 

The educational progress of the Bengali 
people should also furnish a stimnlns to life 
business. The number of university and 
college students has more than doubled itself 
in two decades. From nearly a million and 
a half the number of students in general 
schools has risen to nearly two millions and 
a half during this period. The number of 
students going in for technical training ol 
the school standard has likewise risen irom 
some 1,000 to over 5,700. 

Saxitatiox axi) IxsiruAXi'K 

Insurance business is on the one hand an 
item iu ihe growth of capital and a branch 
of economic development. On the other liaud 
it touches the questions of population aud 
public health. 
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For an insurance agent as a scout of the 
society the most important items to notice 
are ccTtainly the financial condition, the 
standard of living and general culture of the 
individuals. Not less if not more valuable, 
perhaps, are the conditions of health and 
physical fitness. 

It should bo gratifying for them to be able 
to note that the curve of death rate has been 
declining since 1921. not only in Bengal as 
a whole but also in each of the five Divisions 
of our l^rovince. In Chittagong Division 
where death rate is the lowest in Bengal, the 
< iirve for men has declined from 21.6 per 
thousand to 16.2 and in Rajshahi where the 
death rate is the highest the decline is from 
.■)3 to 25. For all Bengal the improvement 
is marked by the decline being from .‘10.6 
to 21, th<‘ annual average being 2 1.9. 

Tukni) (»F diskasks 

During the last decade the most im])()rtant 
cause of death was fevei*, this being respon- 
sible for 712.5 out of 100(1 deaths. It 
deserves notice, however, that when'as in 


1020 fever was reeponsible for 25.2 death 
per 1000 of population, in 1029 it was respon- 
sible for not more than 15..‘>. In spite of 
epidemics the trend of diseases seems to be 
favourable to . longevity, and this should 
be a spur to the agents as well as the 
companies. 

Wantkd a Collk<;k i’oij iNsruANc r. Mr.\ 
The insurance agent of to-day is the insur- 
ran(*e company promoter and director of 
to-morrow. It is, therefon*, desirable that the 
Bengali people should orgatiize institutions 
of ^‘re-education” or ‘^adult education” for 
insurance men. A Bengali (‘ollege of Eco- 
nomics, Statistics and Social Science might 
be established with the object of ollering 
regular evening courses to business men not 
only in insurance, but also in international 
trade, banking, industrialization, demography, 
currency questions, occupational groups, 
world economy, sanitary legislation, and allied 
topics. The scheme is likely to appeal to a 
very large number of younger insurance men 
bank managers and commercial apprentices, 



Indian Commerce and Industry 
lnlln\vin»* arc Inuii the 

I *r(‘si{l( :i(ial aildrcs'; o^ Sh(‘tli W al(‘han(l 
Ilivaclianil at tlu‘ Sixth Aiiimai Meeting: ot* 
the Kvderalion Indian (diainbcrs of (Vmi- 
nieivc^ and Industry !n*ld nn loth A|>ril, ln.‘h‘b 
at Delhi : 

|)j;» i.iNiNo Tiiaoi: 

Dm-iim' I.!m* p:*riN(| of uiii**'il;nMl y in tin* pa^l. 
year, India’s normal (r.ide nalurally .•'Ullored a 
heavy ^et hack in addilinji p) jhe ^el. haek 
eau'^eil hy the wu'M widi* •lojav's-ion Inal \\\< 
exisi.-'d Ml llie las| four year-, in lia’< halaina* 
of trade nhieh na- ahvays in her favour and 

whieh wa.'i hei|)'*d in di-eharL'in.u h'*r ol)li.i*‘ata»n.‘< 
out-ide India tliiuinished to a very alarinini^ 
extent In any other s.df-iroveiaiinLi’ eonniry sudi 
a fall in tin- hala.iice «d' irado would hav«* created 
a -411' in l!ie t iovu'nm ait. circles, and would have 
spurnd them !•» adopt euier^ciicy niea.-un* to 
adjust the im]M)it and t'Xport trade* of their 
country. In Imlia, Inovever, ',)< it did not 
adver.-ely aire.*i the llrili-h <• )m:u‘*rci5d and 
industrial interest-, the u-ual p<)liey of Ao’v>v ; 
fnin- continncil to ])revail. Whil-t in other 

«-onntrie- either the currency policy is adjustivj 

to suit (he exiirciicics of tin* situation or tarilf- 
walN arc creeled to check the import'^ from 
foreign conntric', in India, uutortiiiiaicly, tin* 
adiuini'^tration not lumiu in national haiid.s, thiTi* 
have hccii no rcadjuslnn‘nl.s in cither the 
<'Uirency or tin* laritl’ policy of the ( iovei’nni(*n( 
of India whose currency policy ha- ahvays been 
snhordin:dc«l to the intcri*.s|s of (ircat Ih'ilain. 

The lull Iia/ard manner in which the. policy of 
discriminatiiij^ protection is aptilied hy (fovcrii- 
niont, coinhined with the newly adopted policy 


of Imperial IVeferenci', has not rcsnltetl in an\ 
appreciahlo pni^res- in tin* es|,*ahlishnn‘nt ol new 
industries in the j-onntrv. This ajiathelic attitnd. 
of the (Government of India towards tin* increa' 
ini: mifavonrahh* balanee of trade aj^ainst India 
makes \\< fe.*l desj^ondent about the future id' tin- 
economic ^■omlil.iou of our country. I'hc. ap|u*al 
ma«lc liy promoters of s(^vcral Swadcslii mid 
“Ihiy Indian" licayin*-; to cheek foreijin import- 
I') the i:Te:if ‘r use of indi^^'iioiis ;:'omlr' has had 
sj)nn‘ clleet ill tin* he^dnniny, hut as tliese move- 
ment- had imt only not had the support oi 
(JoverninenI as in (Great IJrilain hut w«‘re lookcl 
upon with sii-pii*iou. the cUdrts and the ellei’l- 
thcreid’ heyaii to dwindle. 

Export of Gold 

'I'he callous imliHereiice wiih which llie 
pi*«»pli*’s ;''(»ld h*serv( i- allow* '! t) !»•* drain- '1 
away in-^pite of tip nnani!n'»n- c )n'!enination 1>> 
the iepres<*ntative- of ih.- in'iian commeiv..d 
commnnity is a vivi'l example id' how lb*- 
interc-ts of a nation riile'l hy an'.>th('r are di 
iv‘:arde.| hy the latter for its .»imi advaiil i..'' 
That the i-xporl.s nf .i:foli| from India W(*re reijmi 
ed hy (Great Hrilain to ;;ive stren.yth ti» i ‘ 
pound .sterlini: docs not now rc((nirc to he pro\- 
If still there is any donht lin^erin^’ in the ini- 
of any of my country men, thi*y have mci'cl- ' 
look at tin* |)olicy pursued hy such mi 
natioii.s at tlie United Kin*»dom ainl tin* I i’ 
States of Aunn-iea with llH*ir moldboard*! 
vaults and lln*n to eompan' the same wit'i 
oppo.sitc policy in this country adopted hy 
admini.strators liclonj^in/? to one of these iiati 
Whilst the Unit(?d States of Ann*rica with != 
than 7,tMiO million dollars worth of ’ 

their vaults think it wise to put an einhar.ii' • 

the export of gold, India’s noji-Jiulian ‘ 
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this <list.ressin.j^ feature of 
qfoM . oxportt;«l from Iri<li}i as a “iiloasiii*!: 

phonomoiion.” It is not (liflicult for us to iimlcr- 
stiiml wl)y this ])h(‘iioincnon of tho export 
apiM‘anMl ph-asant to Sir (fOor»:o Schusl<*r a»nl 
his ooiintrynKMi. It is, ho\vi‘vor, noeossary to 
exarnino tho iii^enioii< !lrf^^monl usimI hy lln* 
Financo Member in <lrforu*o of his inaelion. 

'rhe Finance Minister puts forth a very amii.-in^ 
iheory that lln* pro(*ec<|s of i^oM r«'ali-^(Ml hy 
Iinlian selI(M*s hail Ik?oii transforroil to interest- 
hearing^ inv(‘stmcnt. It .s(.rms tliat has i;^n«mMl 
lh(‘ fundamental fact tluit the avcraire Indian i*? 
not likely to hrinj? into market his j^^ohl orna- 
menls unless he is coni])elled hy eireumsimiees 
to meet daily wants. Thus, a portion of tho 

sum ri'.'ilised hy tlie sah* of gidd must have jrone 
to the moiK'V lend<*rs from the poi'kets of th<i 

Ivin.i^dom has phiee<l Hritish industries fact' to 
la'*-! with severe <*omp(‘tition from if< rivals on 
the eonti?n*iil. liritish industries for tlie la-^t 
1‘ viNirs havt* not l)i‘eii ahh' t<) face worM <*om- 
pelilion in the Eash'rn markets of (lie j^lolu* and 
the V(‘ry policy of fre<! trade of which 13rit.aiii 
lM)a-!te<| for more than SO years liad to he 
elian^'vd to one of jiroteetioi], Tho McKenna 
dutii's, ilu* Safe^uardin”* of Industries Act, tin* 
I>yi‘ Siuir Importation Act and the recent hnporl 
Duties Aet are a sufficient indication that the 
<‘\'istifi^' plii^ht of Tiritish Industries forced the 
hands of the Dritish Parliament and Mini^Urs to 
idve nj) the economic policy founded hy I\ichard 
C fi)dcii and dolm Hrijudit familiarly known as 
the Maiicliestoi* Sch«)Oi. After the ^leat war no 
effort- wen^ sparivl hy Iiriti‘= i.-trators 

nhroad in the dopt'ndencies and in the colonial 
e.'iipiri! to jrivc by administrative acts whatever 
i<‘lief t.lioy coidtl to Ihifish industries. 

Di>crimination in favour of their industries at 
ll»e eo>|. of indigenous ones wis tho principle 
■*n whi«h th(5 British administrators governed 
the country under their control duriiijr tin? la<t 
.years. We Inivo an illustration of this policy 
in the passiiijr of tho Indian (^urroin*y Act of 
1*1-7 when tho rupee was apprecanted hy Stjitiite 
ls?.-(kl. to ‘five advantagt^ to Brith iinliistries 
to the extent of I 21/2 per cent. 

I Would also like to ask those who aro argfuing 


from the British side whether tli<*ir own industries, 
either the t«*xtile i?idustry of Laneashire or tlie 
Ikitisli shippinfr industry, are not Imilt up to tho 
present lii.L'h |)o^ilion hy an unamhiiiuoiisly 
deliberate policy of diserimination a.uainst every 
other nation and hy followin'^ a policy of ruthless 
exploitation i»f countries, that were either 
depcndenei(‘s or colonies, under their control 
and inanti^^^emeiit. They now want to prevent 
India from iisinj^ the very weapon which they 
thiMnselves used in the past not only in their 
own eounfry hnl in Imlia diiriiii^ the ])eiiod of 
tlieir administration to build n[» their own 
iinlu<l.nes. Now tliat they have secured a certain 
privilei^fed position in the eomiiM‘reial and 
imlustrial life «>f this eoiiiitry, they want to 
retain that posit i»)n <*veM at the e(»t of the 
ini. ‘rests of the (‘hildreii of tin* soil. I would 
like to ask wliat earthly chance (*an Indian 
(*nt(‘i*pri'ie have aijraitj^l. ihi* already e.~iahlislied 
larire-seale indu-^tries and j^ianl ve^leil intcTOsls 
possessinjjr huiic resi‘rves, accumulated experien(*e 
and resojjrees emaiirh to wii)e out all Indian 
m‘\veonn*i*s, iinie-'! lhes(‘ m'weianers are prote(*te<l 
hy the (lovernmeiil tln’ou'^h di-eriminatory 
powers, both lei^i'lative and admiiii>lrative, 
aLHiinsl non-nationals. I pi-rsonally hold the 
firm <*onvietion tliat no <*onntry at the present 
day (*an •levelop her indii.'tries without i'ollowinef 
a deliberate iiolii'v of di-eriminatioii, williout 
e\eludin^^ tin* non-nationals in the eoiiiitry, 
without .^•ivin.l.r Mib.-tantial lielp either in the 
form of .-iibsitlies or honntie- to those nascent 
indn>tr!e^ that rennire earefid hriniirinL: up, and 
I juM'sonally see no ri-lief in any i<»rmula, 
how>oevei Worded. unle>s tin* i*lear ri.uht of 
discriminator atrain-l any non-nationals is visieil 
in the conn try. 

The Proposed Railway Board 
Tin* <|nes(,l.m of the estahlishment of a Rail- 
way Board to admini>l(‘r the affairs of the Indian 
railway^; really eaim* as a surprise to those who 
wa*ro all aloii«^ told at the second and third 
Round Table (.■onferen,*e that, this body will 
be constituted by the newly-formed h\'d(*ral 
Lcirislature: The railways in India witli more 
than Stitt erores invested tht*reiji (*onstitute the 
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bi^fjest assiit of tlui coimiry. Thoy have been 
so far managed by a Railway Hoard with the 
Comimavr at tbc Chairman. No 

neoissity lias bivw felt for eoiistitntinjj: a 
Statutory Hoard for tla* administralioii of those 
railways. I do not know whetlier tin? jn-oposal 

as incorporated in tlic White- Paper is the n*sidt 
of any ajipreliensions enhTtained in British 
circles owintr to the fact that I ho fiituro Coin- 
inereo .Meinb(*r of th(‘ Federal ( lovernnaait will 
bo an Imlia .Minisler and tlierefore he may not 
be relied upon to follow the saim* imliey that 

his pretleeo-sors had been followin^^ in the pn*- 

federal period. The Railway Hoard wields an 
enormous jiower to make and unmakt? any 

industry in the e<»uiitry and if this ])ower is 
wielded in the national interests of the country, 
r am sure many an industry will be oneoura<r(‘d 


in the land and will add to its prosperity. Look- 
iiifr back to the history of the admini-stration 
in the ]>ast, I can well understand the object 
of the British administrators to constitute the 
Railway Board as a close preserve for British 
interests and as the administration will be run 
by non-Indian piTsons at the ludm, theni will 
be very little chance* of the future Railway 
Statutory Board with immense assists w’orth 
nearly SOI) crores uiuler their control followiuj^ 
a policy that would relieve um*niploynicnt in 
the country, imavasc^ the country’s productivity 
and add to the national wcath. I am voicing 
th(i unanimous opinion of the* entire commercial 
community wh(‘n I say that the mercantile ('oin- 
munity view with ‘jravo concern the proposal 
in the White Paper relatin'^ to the establishment 
of a Railway Hoard, 



lAW AND PIIACTK’K Oh LIFK 
ASSITRANCK ANM) PROVIDKXT IXSUK- 
AXDD IX INDIA -li!j Tarwhs Dnll, M..L B.U 
A>lroral(\ (-nlrHlfa llujlt (hurl, ami pahVmlinl Juj 
}frs.^rs\ M, ([ Sarl:ar «('• Snasi. fJd l.\ (hllptjr 
Siiaair, (air at la, J*rirr Ils. s, 

Mr. Tara‘las DiiU, the fnitlior of Mie hook 
iimliT review, is to he coni' rain hited upon liis 
hrinjfinj; out such a puhlication a* a lime wlaai 
tlic nuinhcr of Life offic(*s is on the incr(*as<*, the 
innnl)i'r of workers in llie liiK? are sw(*llin;r 
lr«‘incinIously and tlio nuinlxT of (‘iniuirers of 
irisiiraiict* knowled<»<j is a lej'-ion. It has hecn 
ilic principal aim of the author to present in a 
clear and concise maniua* the law of Life insurance 
a-* it ohiaiiis in India <Mnhracinj^ all its depart- 
inents of work. Till the enactincMit of the Indian 
Life Assurance C-ompanies Act and the Provident 
Insurance Societies Act (Act I and V of 11)12), 
insurance husiness in India was re^ndated by 
ordinary (lompany I/iw. As these two statutory 
Acts are mainly directed towards rey:ulatin«: the 
working of companies and societies, we are to 
si*arch elsewhere to find out answers to many of 
di(i <|iiestions arising out of the various aspects 
'•i the contract of Life assurance. In answering 
• > the above requirements, tiie present jmhru'ation 
"ay well be considered as a pioneer one. Mr. 
! 'att has relied upon and consulted a large 
■ iinber of English publications on the subject 
’ d wherever it was found possible, the author 
= copiously made use of the rulings of the 
'■dian (^ourts. There had been occasions when 
i'cisions of Indian Courts ran counter to 


Rriling rulings. In that «msc .Mr. Dull has 
prt‘feiTed Indian rulings. In certain places t\\o. 
author has looked into I'in* and Marine insurance 
laws in order to emmeiaU' jn‘W prineipl(‘.-i of law. 
In onler to mak(‘ the work more thorough .Mr. 
Dntt has im-orporated the rules made by Ihe 
(lOveriiordleniTal in (’ouncil under sections 
27 and Sll of llu* Indian Life As>uraMC(‘ Coin- 
pani<*s .Vet and thosj* made by the local govern- 
ments under section 21 of the Provident Insurance 
Societies Act. I'he book uinler review is uiu; of 
the most impoiiant additions to the existing 
insurance libTatiire and W(‘ congratulate the 
author on his eminently Mieeessful venture. 

IXSrilAXdO HERALD /V/vs/ Aaalnr.^arjj 
Xaiiihrr. Kfhlar, Sahaiaar Uanjaa I>as, M. .1., 
rii. I). ; Mnaajian AV/Vo/’, Aslialm^h Itann jn ; 
/.Vr, ('anniatj SI. ("flralla. 

We congratulate the Eilitor of tin* lasaraarr 
Hr rah! on its step]>ing into the se(‘oiid year of 
its eventful i-xisloinv. The ,Vnniv(*rsary Number 
umler review which heralds its entrance into the 
second year of its life, is an eminently useful 
publication rei)lete with a vari(‘ty of subjei‘ts 
written by men who have a right to spi;ak on 
the subject in view of their allaiiimeuts in the 
world of insurance. Hesi«les tlicse artich‘s this 
issue contains a good ileal of useful information 
which will be of great belt) to the workers in 
the Held. On the whole, the pre-sent issue is a 
sumptuous publication which does <*re<lit to those 
who are responsible for its clever execution. 

S. K R. ('. 



COMPANY NOTES 




The Bombay Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, Ltd. 

The HiMnLuy .Miitiuil is the ohlcst Xfutiial 
Coin puny in Intliii heinuj (‘stiibiisherl in IS7I. 
It has had a steady careei' of pro<rress and 
today it is oin* of rhe stn>n«»:cst insuranee 
companies in India. Directors’ Report 

of the (V>mpany for the year endinpr iJIst 
.Doeemlior, discloses y(‘t another chapter 

of its march of progress and in the year 
under review the (Vmipany received ooSS 
new |)ropnsals for assnraiiee amounting; to 
Us. 1,01,11,000. Of these ‘loOs proposals 
resulted into jiolieies assuring an amount 
of Us. Tri,()r»,000 and yieidini^ an annual 
premium iueome of Us. i^,ssJ'J7-‘2-0. If 
this rate of projrress is maintained which we 
hope it will be, we ean forese(’ Rombav 
Mntnal's jm-'-ition assured in the ranks of the 
'‘Big Five’' of Indian Tnsiirance Companie.s. 
The preminni income of the Companv is 
growing up steadily and during th(» 
year under rcvi<'W it amounted to 

Us. 1 0,7)1 ,!)ll3>0-r). The Society’s invi'st- 
ments in Oovernineiit and other seenrities 
as on Olst December I0;51 and those of the 
present year have a\)preeiated considerably 
to the extent of Us. l,lsiyS!i ]-S-s. The total 
as.scts as at the ch.se of the year amount 
to Us. 2b,0.S,35.‘)-7-l. The Society’s claim 
experiences have rather been happy and 
show carcfid selection of lives. 

We understand that 10 per exmt. of the 


new business of tln^ (k)mpany goes to the 
credit of Messrs. Dastidar and Sons, tlie 
Chief Agents of tln^ abov(* Company for 
Bengal, Bohar, Orissa and Assam. 'Fliis 
collossal figure has added one more feather 
to tile cap of Mr. (ihosli Dastidar wdio has 
giv(m tlie best part of liis life to the serviee 
of the Company he so ereditably iepr(‘sents 
even to-day. Onr wai'inest eongratiilations to 
Mr, (fhosli Dastidai* on his lirillianf record 
of servi<*e. 

Indian Mutual Life Association Ltd. 

We have naadved a copy of Direetoi's’ 
Aminal Ui‘port and Statement of Aecomits of 
the Tiuliun Mutual Life Association Ltd. for 
the year ending 31st December, li)32. This is 
tim eighth y(*ar of working of the .Vs.sociation. 
The total number of proposals received were 
for Us. «S,lO,2oO -out of which 4<)2 
rosiillcd into policies bringing in tin*. Associa- 
tion s books, Us. (V-b,7r)0 worth of n(‘w 
business. The others were cither rejected, 
postponed and are awaiting eompl(‘tioii. ’riiis 
marks a steady advance over the preceding 
year’s business, the ineroase being 15 per cent, 
over the last year’s business. Considering 
the acute financial depression in the country, 
this result ought to be considered remarkable. 

The net premium income of the (Company 
has increased from Us. 79,058 to Rs. 93,805 
and the total income of the Company Inis 
increased from Rs. 82,773 to Rs. 99,530. 


COMPANY NOTKS 



S. (’. Milra 


'riu* mortality of tlu^ Associa- 
tion has very favourable throuj^hont. 

<'Iaiins by doatli ainoiintiiifi; to lls. only. 

Tliis indicates th(‘ care and caution undcr- 
takon l>y the Association in the selection f)f 
risks, parlicularly in tli<^ face of a very keen 
eompetition. 

'riio already low expense* ratio of the 
Association has further been broii«jht down 
durinp; the year iind(?r review. The cost of 
management absorbed only p<’r cent, of 
the total preininni income as against 41 per 
<?ent. in the previous year. The Association 
by adopting stringency has been able to 
declare decent bonus at the very first 
valuation. 

The ileserv'c Piiiid increased from lls. 
l,07,37J^to lls. I,(i2,3nii and is composed of 
Cife Fund consisting of lls. 1,52,3110, Invest- 
ment Tlcservo Fund of Rs. 4,110, and Bonus 
Bipialiscition Fund of lls. 5,555. The total 
is quite a considerable one. 

The investments arc in gilt-edged 

securities and in loans against policies. The 

7 


17 5 

securities have appreciated to a considerable 
extent, and this appreciation is favourable 
for the Company. 

The Company is extending its operations 
t»» various parts of the country, and the 
Calcutta Branch whicli was established 
somctiim* back with Mr. S. Mitra as 
Secretary has b(*eii, w<* understand, progress- 
ing considerably. \V(i wish the Company, 
the Bran(*h and Mr. Mitra a successful career. 

The Postal & R. M. S. Co-operative Benefit 
Fund, Ltd., Madras 

We have receiviid the 10th Auiiual Report, 
Statenieut of Accounts and Balance Sheet of 
the above Puiul for the year ended .‘50th .fuiie, 
1032 together with the Kevemu* Account 
and Balance Slic‘el for the period 2-3-MK)l to 
30-0-10:5 1. 'rids fund, as we liad the 
occasion to remark in a foriii(*r issue of this 
journal, was started in 1021 and is a purely 
beiieiit institution intended for the benefit of 
the Postal and R. M. 8. em[)loyees tlironghont 
the land with all it.s funds provided by postal 
employees, with all its investments maile with 
utmost eanlion eomnionsiirate with its 
obligations to policyholders. One of the 
redeeming feature^ of the fund is that there is 
no agent for tlie purpose of procuring 
business and, therefore, it has had the 
advantage t)f saving a lot of money and thus 
reducing the managomont of expenses. 

During the year, 112 new life proposals 
wen* re<jei\'ed for sums ugj^regating to 
lls. 1,1^1,350. Of this number OS were 
aeceptod and resulted iu new policies assuring 
an aggregate sum of Rs. 83,000. The net 
annual premium iiieomc attaching to the new 
business for the year is Rs, 3,353-0-0. 
During tlie year 30 claims ou account of 
death and 0 ou account of survival maturity 
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aggregating to a sum of Rs. 55,850 
became payable. (.)f this, a sum of Rs.36,000 
was paid and the rest was paid either aft(‘r 
the close of tin* year or pending the satis- 
faction of the management. The Reserve 
Fund to-day stands at Rs. *J,<J0,52!)“10-9 and 
the total interest income of the h'und on its 
investments after deduction of Iiieoim* Tax 
on the interest on (joveriimont Securities 


was Rs. 11,5(56-12-3. The membership of 
the Company is growing apace and it is hoped 
that befoni long it will be able to count upon 
all the postal employees of India as its 
members. We confidently liopcj that in the 
vears to come tlu; above Benefit Fund will 
grow into a gigantic institution worthy of the 
conlidenee of the poor men's money. 





Safeguarding of Indian Industries 

Tlio oompotitioii in the fiidinii 

miirkot not only in tcxtil(?s but also in other 
commodities could not be oheked by any 
measure adopted by tlie (lovernmmit till it 
had to take resort to an anti-dumping 
measure against tin* inllow of cheap goods 
from Japan. 'Hie Anti-I)umping Bill was 
passed by the. Legislative Assembly without 
a division. The Bill provides that, if the 
(rovernor-Cienoral in Council, after impiiry, 
thinks that th<» produce or manufactures of 
a. foreign country arc^ being imported into 
British India at such abnormally low prices 
as to endanger an existing industry in British 
India, he may impose on such imports a 
(Mistoms duty of such amount as he considers 
necessary. 

Although the (\uumeree Member has 
assured us that the principle would not 
encourage preference by the back door in 
lavour of Hritish goods, the .\<‘t is likely to 
increase tlio burden of consumers who w’oiild 
b'* called upon to make increasing sacrifice.s in 
the form of higher taxes and prices. This 
sacritice would, however, be somewhat 
coiupcnsatod if the Indian millowners may 
put their own hon.se in order by taking advaii- 
age of this protection. The internal com- 
petition among the Indian mills must stop 
and there should be an earnest attempt on their 
behalf to lower costs of production as far as 


practicable. A spoon-fed or bounty-fed 
industry can only survive if during the 
period of spoon-feeding it can stand on its 
own leg, or (‘Ue no amount of “safeguarding’’ 
cun ensure a future for the industry. 

The abrogation of the Indo- Japanese 
(’oininoreial fk)nvcntion of DOt, as notified 
by Sir .lohn Simon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, has given rise to much specu- 
lation. The talk of retaliation by Japan on 
the one hand, and that of “ultra-dumping” 
on the other, are freely indulged in. But 
well-informed circles hcliovo that Japan 
would resort to neither. The Japanese 
Minister of ('ommeree has himself deprecated 
the practi(ie of price cutting by the Japanese 
inaiuifacturers and has expressed his intention 
of ado|)ting some of the following remedie.s 
against it : 

{/) Retaliation by a tarilV on Indian 
raw cotton. 

(//) An export tax. 

(//V) Official fixing of prices of exports. 

(//•) A (piota agreement with India. 

The first measure would obviously injure 
Japan more than India, and the second and 
third appear to the almost impracticable. 
So, the only other way remaining open to 
Japan is to make an agreement with India 
for the regulation of her imports, W c hope 
it would bo fair for both India and Great 
Britain to allow Japan to amend the conven- 
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tion of 1904 in tlic li{»lit of tlio Anti- 
Damping Act. 

Production Costs in Bombay and Japan 

In view of the propafjjaiuln that has boon 
going on for some time against the proposal 
of some IJombay inillownors to reduce wages 
it is interesting tn eoni])aro the rates of 
wages prevailing in Japan with those of 
Bombay mills and also the iinmber of opera- 
atives employed per 100 looms nr spindles 
in the two countries. In the spinning section 
in an average Japatie.se mill the number of 
operatives employed for a given count is less 
than half the niimlnu’ employed in a Bombay 
mill. On finer <iOunt.s the discrepanev is even 
more marked, an average Bombay mill em- 
ploying m arly three times as many operatives 
per 10,000 spindles a.s are (*mployed in a 
Japanese mill. Tn the weaving section also 
Japanese mills (unploy about a third of the 
iinmber of operatives roipiircd by the Bombay 
mills per 1 00 ordinary looms. Where 
automatic looms are employed the number of 
operatives is about one-fifth the number em- 
ployed in Bombay. 

According to tlic latest issue of Thr 
Financr mu! KmnuHtir AmtHa} of Jffjnfif, an 
ofiicial publication, the wag(;s of a cotton 
spinner in Japan work out, at to-day^s rate 
of exchange at about ll? annas per day, 
whereas the wages of a spinner in Bombay 
work out at Rs. 1-2 per day. Similarly, the 
wages of a weavei’ in Japan are nineteen 
annas p(*r day as against Rs. 1-14 per day 
in Bombay. Combining these* figures of 
wages with the numb(*r of operatives 
employed, the cost of spinning in Bombay 
appears to be at least three times what it 
IS in Japan and the cost of weaving in 


Bombay is about eight times or more of 
what it is in Japan. 

The Agents’ Conference 

The Second Session of the Indian Iiisn- 
ranee Companies Agents* (’onfcsrcncc a 
summary of the proceedings of which has been 
published elsewhere in this issue, has been 
of eonsidemblc importance from sev<‘ral points 
of vic3w. .Mthongh the resolutions passed 
by the f/onforom^i* were mere repetitions ol' 
those pass(‘d during th<* previous session, we 
cannot possibly afford to be blind to the 
growth of a new spirit of co-operation and 
(*o-ordination among agents which latter is 
more effective than all the resolutions put 
together. The workers of companies have 
come to reali.se tln*ir status in the companies, 
in so<*icty, and have* been ijuiek to rai.'^e a 
voice of prot(‘st against the manner in winet 
they an* treated and an* nblig(‘(l to behave 
in return. They have trnmpet(‘d loudly the 
value of’ the great humanitarian work whieh 
they |>ert’orm in the course* e>t' their daily 
bnsiiH*.ss and have deananded reeogniiieni eif 
the same I’l’om those whom they serve. We 
have alse) notieed an earnest desire on tlie 
part e)f the weu’kers tei raises their profession 
te) a higli status in society and to make pnblie' 
attach more respe*ctability to it. 

It must be admitted that the CVmfereiicc 
is .still an infant institution, and as such it 
cannot be free* from some shortcomings. At 
the same time, it must also be borne in mintl 
that the few gentlemen who had organiseo 
tills conference and were much responsihl’ 
for its success had strained their nerves l(* -i 
great extent in order to make the Conferem* 
not only a reality but also worth the troubh*'^^ 
taken. 

The only resolution which has appeared 
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to US to bojir the posibilitie:^ of KOine 
pnicticiil inaiiifostatioii is the proposal 
for startinjr a Workers* Associatioir* 

for the purposes of fori mil at in plans and 
o-uidin^ policir‘s of the workers* orjranisa- 
lions. The workers have realised that the 
existing institutions have tailed to meet 
tlieir aiitieipations regarding any welfare 
Hellenic on their l)chalf, or co-operative 
partnership as between the employers and 
employees, 'riu* agents have, therefore*, come 
lo realisii that freedom or indepemlenee has 
to be won for themselves, and it has m*ver 
b(*pn or will ever be presented on a birth 
ilay or (Christmas Eve from a friend to a 
friend. We wish this scheme of the workers 
may see fruition soon and a<*hicve th(* 
dcsir(*d results for an all-ronnd betterment 

• d' their position, social and economic, 
riie success of this plan will be the sole 
test of the suc.ecss of the (’onfercncc. 

The Rail Road Conference 
We published two artich's last month 

regarding the two ditlerent aspects of tin* 
rail road problem. The Conference hold 
recently at Simla on this (piestion has thrown 
farther light on the matter. Tin* prf)blem 
nndonbtedly is a very coinpliealed one. 
1 he solution in this maltiT had also proved 
despair to the Royal (*omiiiissioii on this 
I'lestion in England. In the Simla 
^ on|(»rene(* too, no diMiniti* eonelnsions eonld 
' ' arrived at. It has given simply a lead to 

• = ‘ lino of discussion to be followed hereafter 
I ’ the Central and Provincial Oovermnents 
h r arriving at solutions suited to the 

’“litions and rcipiircments of each 
•rticiilar province. 

The proposal for co-ordinating road and 
iilway transport by the Government is 


however, pronipt(*d by the Government’s 
desire t(» iniprov'e railway linanees. 'Fhese 
have greatly siilli'nMl diii'ing the last trade 
slump, and it is the (lOV'ermnent’s d(*sire to 
(•rush the indigenous motor transport that 
has developed during the last decade without 
the help of railways inomw and attach these 
road nn'tor services to tin* railways. The 
wasteful ci)m|)(‘titlon betwi'cn the rail and 
road transport services which lias been so 
iinicdi emphasised by tin* (lovcrmnent is more 
imaginary than real. Tlie (mly criterion 
which should bo applied at the first instance 
in tlie determination of tin* desirability of 
the imposition of restrictions on the noii- 
subsidisc'd road transport services or 
completely absorbing them or annexing them 
is the measure in the which tlu* interests of 
the pnbli(* would be alVeeted. If they are 
called upon to make greater sacrifice.s not 
only in the passenger fares but also in goods 
freights as a n'snlt of this ‘Mniproveinent,” 
of which thcr(' is ti gnait possibility then 
this Conf(*renee would be looked upon 
nothing better than a eonspir;iey to tax the 
public in an additional way. 

The Statutory Railway Board 
Yet anoth(*r proposal of the White Paper 
whi(*h has been the object of bitter criticism 
from the prc'ss and plathn’in is that of 
creating a Statutory Railway Board for the 
administration of Indian railways. Those 
railways are, as is well known, now controlled 
by tin* Railway Board with the Commerce 
Member as Chairman and have an asset 
worth nearly 800 erores of rupees. This 
body is thus at the helm of not only a very 
great economic power of the country but 
also of an instrument which is itself eapabh* 
of making or unmaking any industry of the 
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country hy tho ninnipulation of rates, traffic 
regulations, etc. TIk; appreiiciision of the 
constitution makers that a future Commerce 
Member of the Federal Government who 
might be an Indian and might direct his 
powers to tlie growth and encouragement of 
Indian industries and the stimulation of 
national interests has given rise to tliis 
ingenious projiositioii. 

W(* have published elsewlnu’e extracts 
from the |»resicIonlial speech of Shetli 
Walchand llirai'hand at tli<? last meeting of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 

( ommercc ami Industry where Ik? has 
protested against the forrntition of th(^ Hoard 
along the jiroposed liiu's. The reason which 
has inspired the Hritish statesmen to 

formul:*te this plan is given by Mr. Walchand 
as foJlow>^ : ‘^\s the administration will be 
run by non-Indian persons at the helm there 
will be very little chance of the future* 
Railway Statutory Hoard witli immense ass(*ts 
worth nearly SOO cTores under their control 
following a polh*y that would relieve un- 
employment in the country, increase the 

country's productivity, and add to the 
national wealth.” 

The British Budget 

The Budget of Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has been describ<?d by the Hritish press as 
“dull” and “uiiimaginativo.” 'Phough not 
ambitious, yet it was proud, balanced and 
hopeful. Mr. Chamberlain can congratnlate 
himself on his achivements of the past year 
aa well. The successful carrying out of a 
great conversion operation i.s a tribute to 
his foresight. The relimpiishmcnt of the 
gold standard and the realisation of anti- 
cipated results justify his boldness and 
optimism. The deficit of .‘Pt millions is 
nothing when the debt payment of £ 29 


millions and the payment of £ 17 millions 
to tin* sinking fund are taken into consi- 
deration. The Budget for the current year 
estimates a surplus of over £ I million 
without making any provision for the debt 
payments to .America on the anticipation of 
the results of the World Economic ( Conference. 
Mr. Neville (‘hamberlain lias granted im 
r(*lief to the tax-payer (‘\C(‘pt with reference 
to the duty on beer and the capital tax of 
companii's. He has taken a pt'iiny offi every 
pint of beer and has n'dncod the capital tax 
to 10 s per cent. He has, how«ivtT, compen- 
sated the losses on tlu'si* two heads by 
imposing an additional penny on every 
gallon of lieavv motor oils and a duty on 
motor lorries. 'Fhe Hiidgrt, on the wliole, 
is as safe and sound as it is dull. 

Mr. Sautosh Kumar Basu -Calcutta’s 
New Mayor 

We sincerely congratulate Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basu on his being eli‘cted Mayor 
of (Calcutta, the second city in tlie British 
Empin*. This great honour has been most 
deservedly bestowed upon Mr. Basu who 
has been an untiring and 7.(*aloiis worker 
in the (*ausc of the city's civic uplift for 
nearly a decade. It has been a fitting 
rc<*ognition of the servie(*s he has rendered 
and will be rend(*ring not only to the better 
ment of (^dcutta'a civic life, but also t»> 
every public cause which he was called 
upon to uphold. It is indeed a pity that 
Mr. Basu will be lost by the Congress Party 
on the lloor of the (llorporation Council as a 
vigorous exponent of its ])rineiples and as a 
defender of the rights and interests of rat(^- 
payors, but there is also a consolation in tin 
thoiiglit that the party interests would not 
suffer to a very great extent, and the city 
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Siiiilo^li ICuiiiiir ItiisH 
Msiyor of (’jilcntl!! 

lias Ijtjoii spac'd the iiiisl'ortiiiu^ of having 
tlicir int(*r(*sts v<*.stod in tlic hands of wcakor 
•ind loss able hands, Mr. Ihisids (‘lection, as 
lie hiins(.‘lf said, carries an ass\iranc(‘ that 
iiny honest and sincen* worked' in the public 
eaus( is not forgotten when the time comes 
*0 honour him. Atr. Ihisii visualised a 

; logranime that lay ahead of the (Corporation 
fulfil during the coming years. \Vc 

'• “lieve Mr. Jhisn will be able to realise his 
■1 ! bitions, fidfil his promises and prove an 
‘ - al Mayor of this great city. 

‘Bun” oil Insurance Companies in America 
As a result of the financial crisis in the 
Lbiitcd States there was a ‘^*un” on insurance 
companies for loans and surrender values by 
people who found themselves in dilBeiilties 


owing to the general closing of banks. In 
New York State it was found necessary to 
to rush an Kmergcncy lb’ll through the l(?gis- 
latnro to arm the 8up(*rintendont of Insurance 
with sp(*cial powers to deal with the situation, 
giving him tin* right to ‘^sus|)cnd any 
provision of the insurance law, in whole or 
in part” and to impose anv n<‘cessary 
(‘ondition (tn the (Conduct of the business to 
saf(‘guard tlu» interests of polh-yholders. The 
Commissioner thus becomes virtually a 
dictator as bc'tween the com|)aiii«'s and the 
public, and it is said that other State's have 
ft)llow4*d the \cw V(uk example in the 
matter of ext(*nding the pow(‘rs of theii* 
insurance superintendents. 

The First Loan of the Financial Year 

The is.‘<ne of a Rupee Loan which was 
anticipated for sometime by tlu' market was 
announeed on the ‘ioth April last for an 
amount of Rs. .‘10 cron's — cash and conver- 
sion. The eonvcr.^iim tipcratiou which would 
moan a big saving in interest charges covered 
the following loans : — I V‘> per cent. Ronds, 
IMo l ; o per cent. Ronds, lU'lb ; and hV 2 jier 
cent. Ronds, l!l3r». 

Tin; rate of int(‘re.st, time of issue and 
the amount have been all favourabh* and the 
Finance Member ought to be congratulated 
on the succ(‘s.s of the loan which i.s almost 
assured. The issue of the loan at 3V2 per cent 
points out unmistakably that money is cheap 
and (Governments cn'dit is high. Rut the 
investor’s choice in favour of this loan would 
only be diverted by the consideration that the 
inve.stment would be safe. If the convesion 
operation is carried out successfully which, 
we hope, would in most likelihood be, 
then the tiovernnient can be congratulated 
on relieving the burden of the tax-payers to 
a very great extent. 
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Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
W(* coiigratnlato Mr. N. il, Sarker on 
his being elected Prcsid(*nt of tlie hederatioii 
of Indian Chanib<*rs of Coiiiinorce and Industry 
foi the year lOIJIk We are really glad to 
find that Mr. Sarkcr’s serviee.s towards the 
cause of indigenous industry and trade have 
won proper recognition in a thoroughly 
representative body of Indian commercial 


interests. He is thus the first Bengali t<' 
receive this honour^ and his election will 
('oinpel many a pessimist about businCh!' 
genius of liengal to a revision of his opinion. 
It goes without saying that Mr. Sarker s 
contributions to the cause of Indian coiu- 
iiierce have already been plentiful and may In 
be spared long to render increasing service^ 
to the cause he holds so dear at heart. 
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New India’s New Business 
Wo jin* glad to annoiuico that the New 
India Assurance Company Ltd. of Bombay 
has written a completed life business of 
Us. 1,02,00,000, during the year ended 31st 
]\rarch, 103)1, as against Rs. .S8, 37,250 during 
the previous year. The New India opened 
its Life Department only in 1 02!J, and this 
|)henomenal increase of business this year 
has ostablislu‘d yet another record for the 
CompiUiy. 

Indian Tea Planters' Association 
At the Indian Tea Phinters’ Association 
Annual General Meeting hold in Jalpaiguri 
last month, ^^r. Tarini Prosad Roy, the 
(3iairman, in speaking of tin* Roslriction of 
Exports Scheme, urged also tlu^ acceptance 
by producers of a snpph*mentavy Output 
R'*'triction Scheme, v»Mthout which, Mr. Roy 
considers, the succe ss of Restriction cannot 
b(‘ conlidenlly <‘xpeet<al. His Association 
had realised, he said, that ICxports Restriction 
would cause a considerable amount of dump- 
ing on the Indian market -to b(’ roughly 
accurate, 50 million lbs. a year — wiiich will 
r(*snlt in a fall of tea prices. (Ibviously 
something has to be done with this extra 
amount, and assuming that the resti iclion of 
output docs come about, it will make for a 
steadier market tone and help to keep prices 
at a higher level than at present jn’evailing. 
Mr. Roy spoke a few words of sound advice 
to those interested in new gardens under the 
Restriction Scheme, who would find progress 
rather diflicidt at first, but hopes of liberal 
concessions forthcoming in the snbse<picnt 
four years iniglit be (Mitcrtained. INFr. Roy 
suggested that a purely Indian organisation 
for pushing tea sales in this country on the 
swadoshi basis should be formed in addition 


is:; 

to the Indian Tea (Jess. W(‘ hope thi-^ 
scheme will be accepted by tint Planters and 
will find approval with the Indian IVa CVss. 

Our Bombay Representative 

We have much pleasure in announcing 
that Mr. A. N. Roy (Mioiidhui-y, ii. A., has been 
appointed onr Repres(aitativ<* in Bombay. 
He had a distingiiish(‘d career in the (Calcutta 
University and is now <jnalifying for tlm 
A. r. I. r. and i'. c. i. i. deploinas (»f the 
Chartered rnsiirance Institute of London. 
(Jorrespondents may writ(‘ to him at citln i* 
(n) V. M. (J. A. I/imingttm Road, B')mbay 
4, or {h) S0-S2, Iv'planade Road, Foil. 
C’o Davar’s C^)lleg<‘ f>f Uommoree. 

Indian Life Assiivance Offices Association 

The following g<mti(Mnen have b'cn 
eh'ctod ()flicc-l)c:irtn*s and Mcinlx. is of llu* 
Ex(JCiitivi* (’()nmiittee of tlie .Vssociation 
for tli<» year 1 0.3:’. 

President : K. U. Desai, n. \., r.L.n., 

(Industrial and Prudential) 

D(‘putv President : -Mr. -1. P. Dntia 

(National) 

I lony. .eretnry : Mr. S. |>. ( 'ardniaslcr 

(Xew India) 

( \>mniitte(‘ : -Air. N. R. Sarker (Hindns- 
thaii ( '«i-op<'rativc) 

.Air. II. E. Jones (Oriental) 
Mr. K. S. Ramachaiidra Jycj- 
(Jn]>itcr) 

I ’and it Iv. Santanam 

(Lak^hmi) 

Mr. .1. M. (.-ordciro (Bombay 
Mutual) 

S. E. Warden 

'Phe death of Mr. Sorabjl Ednlji Warden, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Oriental, removes an imposing personality 


8 
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from tli(* fiold of Indian lifo insurance, 
(.’oniioctod with tlio bigf 2 ;c*st Indian life office 
for a long time in a position of gr(?at respon- 
sibility, Mr. Warden’s name had become 
W|ell-lvnown in this country. He joined the 
iioard of Directors of tlie Oriental in 1001 
as a repiT'-cntafive of the policy-holders and 
from li)l(> enjoyed an unbroken period as 
Chairman till Ins death. 

Resides, Afr. W'arden was a eadii 
Parsec industrialist and prominently connected 
with many joint-stock companies of Hondiay. 
Indian business stands distinctly jmorer at 
his death. 

Spurious Swadeshi Cloth 
A s(*rious malpractice is prevalent in tin* 
markets by wliich ftu’eign pioc(‘-goods are 
passcid ort' to customers as genuine >vr7'A>'/// 
cloth, 'rin* Secretary of the Ahmed.iba<l 
Afillowners’ Association has submitted a 
representation to the Coveriinn-ut of India 
drawing tli(‘ir attention to tin* matter which 
is adeetiiig the sale of Indian products. The 
representation adds that particularly in 
Caleiitia tin* practice has become general. 
This ])assing olV is possible only because 
pieces do not bear the mark of the coiintrv^s 
origin on them. The absence of the mark, 
along with similarity of designs, marks, tifiisli 
and stamp, allows the buyer to be deceived 
very easily. Customs oflieers usually examine 
sliipnieiits of goods, and they should be 
instructed to test some of the pieces in bales, 
riie (kimmittcc urges the government to take 
necessary and iriirnediate action in the mattci* 
and, if necessary, to enact a legislation to 
stop such malpractices, 
gg Joint Insurance : Murder of Co-Assured 
A novel tjucstion relating to ijisu ranee 
arose for decision in a recent case in America. 
A husband and wife were jointly insured 


under a policy which provided for payment 
of the insurance money to the survivor on 
the death of cither. The husband m urdered 
th(i wife and the question arose as to who 
was entitled to the money — whether the 
husband or the wife’s executors or whether the 
company was entitled to refuse payment to 
cither. As the hiHband had inurdoreil his 
wife he was held disentitled in accordance 
with the rule that a beneficiary who murdered 
the insured is preclmlcd by public policy 
from recovering the insurance money. Ordi- 
narily where there is no joint insurance the 
fund would, in such a case, revert to the 
assure’d estate. In the instant ease tin* 
court held that as the policy in <piostion w'as 
a joint one and the fund was contributed by 
both, this principle Avas not applicable and 
the* (Jompany was entitled to retain the money. 
(Merity rs. IVndcntial Insurance (^>mpany 
of America, tbl, vVtl. bSI.) 

A Welcome Address 

Messrs. 8. R. Chopra A (.’o, Chief Agents 
of the Rombay uMiitnal Life Assurance 
Society Titd., for Lower Rnnjab prc'sented a 
Avele.ome address to Mr. »T. M. (M'.rdic'vo, 
8cc.r(‘tary at the Head Olliee of the 
Ooinpany, on his ai’rival in Lahore. The 
Avorkers and officers of the Company met 
Mr. Cordciro in a toa-])arty at tlu* Bragan/a 
Hotel, and Mr. Cordciro replied to the 
address in a ne.it little speech and tlianked 
Mr. Chopra and others rc'sponsiblc for tin? 
arrangements made. Mr. S. L. 'rnli, Rai 
Shahib Lala Rliagat Ram Khanna graced the 
occasion with tluur presence. 

The Great Asoka Assurance Co., Ltd 

The title of the Asoka Assurance 
(Company lAd. of Ratna has been altered into 
^‘The Great Asoka Assurance Co., Ltd.,” to 
distinguish it properly from another Comi)aiiy 
of a similar name working in Ahmcdabad. 

Mr. H. D. Mehta 

Wo are glad to announce that Mr. H. D. 
Mehta, Managing Director of the Northern 
India Insurance Company Ltd., Lahore, has 
been elected by the Indian Chamber 3f 
Commerce, Punjab, their representative on 
the Lahore Advisory Conimittec, North 
Western Railway. 
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Editorial 


Social Iu8Ui*aiice 

'rii<‘ ii<'(»<l for ail olaboralo and «‘oinpr<*- 
hnisivc sfliomo of social iiisurancr has boon 
realised for a lonpj tiino. past. Tlio possibility 
of tlio evolution of any such schoinc has also 
en^a^’od the attention of eminent socialists 
for a considerable period of time. Ora ft 
eonventiona of such schemes have also bcc»n 
adopted by the International Labour 
t 'onference and various recommendations for 
schimiea have been placed from time to time 
before tlic ( ■onferencc. In Europe consider- 
able progress has been achieved in the field 
of social insurance^ and specially in the 
following branches, -workinen^s compen- 
sation, old age, invalidity, widows' and 
orphans' insurance, etc. In order to obtain 
for the people a wider range of insurance 
benefits, these and other subjects have 
come up for discussion before the 17th 


International Labour (^>nfc»rcncl• which is 
to open at Genova on the sth June next. 
The (^onferemfc will consider tlie <|ne8tioniiaire 
in regard to (liese scIkmtk^s by the liitei*- 
national Laboin* Ottiee and the replies given 
thereto by tin* respective goveriimeiit.s. 
These will constitute* the first two parts of 
the proceedings of the ConfertMice, and the 
third contains a slatem(»nt of (^oinrlnsions and 
the texts of si.\ proposed Draft ('onventions 
and two proposed Recommendations. 

The problem is, however, not new to the 
1. L. O. 'riie International Labour 
Conferences of U)25 adopted Draft Con- 
ventions on compensation to be paid in 
respect of industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases and the Conference of 1927 
adopted Draft conventions on sickness 
insurance for workers in industry, commerce 
and domestic 8ervi(*,e and in agriculture. 
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The purpose of the present session of the 
('Onfcrence is tlius merely to extend the 
scope of operation of the already existing 
social insurance schemes in most of the 
European countries. In addition to the 
schemes already mentioned, there are in 
several countries special schemes for 
particular categories of vork<‘rs such as 
seamen, railway employees, civil servants, etc. 
In thf'se circumstances, the attempts of tlie 
International liabour Office to ensure still 
wider provisions for them cannot he reganled 
ns either premature or inopportune. 

'riic T. L. ( ). has received great encourage- 
ment and support at the hands of various 
(lovcrnmenlfl. Only Australia, ('anada, India, 
Jrisli Krcc State, Japan, New Zealand and 
Persia out of the thirty-one States whose 
views arc set out in the Report, take no definite 
attitude as to the desirability of initiating 
international action on the matter, as these 
countries do not possess conipulsory insurance 
legislation, have very little practical ex- 
perience in the matter and consequently arc 
not in a position to give d<*liiiite replies to 
the complex and highly technical questions 
put to them by the 1. L. O. Among the six 
Draft Conventions, three have to deal with 
old age, invalidity and death for industrial 
workers only, and these classes arc merely 
duplicated in identical terms in the three 
conventions on tlic same tlirce risks applying 
to agricultural workers. In the case of old 
age insurance the Convention stipulates that 


national laws may fix any age not exceeding 
65 as * the tpialifying age ; as regards in- 
validity, an insured person who becomes 
generally incapacitated for work and is there- 
by unable to earn an appreciable remunera- 
tion is entitled to an invalidity pension ; in 
the case of widows’ and orphans’ insurance, 
the right to a pension is made conditional 
upon the d(’nd person luiving completed a 
qualifying period of insurance payments. In 
respect of both invalidity and widows’ and 
orphans’ insinance, it is stipulated tlial tlie 
(pialifying period shall not exceed sixty con- 
(ribiition months, 25(1 eo]»tribiition weeks, 
or 1500 contribution days. In all caM-s (lie 
p(Mi.sion shall vary with the liumbcr or 
amount of the contributions credited to tin; 
account of the insured person or sliall be a 
fixed sum detonuinod iudep<*iidently of th«' 
time for which a person lias been insured. 
All the conventions stipulate that the 
necessary funds shall bi^ raised by contri- 
butions from insured persons and tlieir 
employers and from public authorities. 

Under the scheme contimiplated by th(,‘se 
conventions (1) insurance schemes shall be 
administered by institutions founded by 
public authorities and not conducted with a 
view to profit, and representatives of insured 
persons shall have a share in the manage- 
ment ; (2) special tribunals for appeals in 
cases of disputes concerning benefits are to 
be set up ; and (3) foreign employed persons 
shall bo liable to compulsory insurance under 
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the same coiiditions as national einployecl 
persons. All the conventions have a seiiond 
part wliicli contains provisions rc^ardin^ the 
working of non-contribntorv pension KcJieinos 
in the absence of laws providing for compiil- 
Kfiry insurance. 

Fndia lags much behind in respect of social 
insurance. AVe have pleaded for a system of 
compulsory social insurance in India on 
many occasions in these columns. The real 
prosperity an<I staying power of a nation 
may b^' measured through the evterit to which 
the majority of the labouring population is 
insured against old age, invalidity and other 
disahlemetjts which are patent to the respec- 
tive oerjupations. In liuHa^ sonic benefits 
have been extended to industrial workers 
thnmgh the AVorkmcii^s Compensation Act. 
Hut they too are very m(*agrc. The incidence 
of sickness and disablement is iniieh higher in 
India than in Europe due to climatic condi- 
tions. lint provisions against it have been 
very few. The Whiltcy Commission recom- 
mended th.it in view of the chronic iiidobted- 
ness of Indian workers due in a large 
measure to expenses involved by illness^ all 
nu^thods that may lead to the alleviation 
of existing hardships should be explored, 
riierc arc, however, great difliciilties in the 
way of working special insurance s<!hcmcs on 
JHiy large scale in India. 

We should not ininimixe the difficulties 
involved here in the largeness of the numbers 
involved, the financial limitations of the 


country, the administrative difticulti(?s that 
have to he surmounted, and the absence of 
the necessary statistics as the more important 
of these handicaps, 'flic dilfuMilties arc there, 
but, at the same time, they should coiistituh* 
an incentive to the social conscience of the 
country being awakened to a whole-hearted 
participation in the endeavours that are being 
mado. by the I. L. O. to ensure wider acc**p- 
tance for thcs»» systems ot social insiiranco. 

Bangiya Dhana-Vijnan Parishat 

Bangiya Dhami-Vijnan Parishat (Bengali 
Institute of Economics) occupies to-day an 
important position in the field of Indian 
economic, thought. Through tlu; medium of 
the Bengali language the Instituti^ has en- 
couraged studies and rcs(‘arches in (‘conomic 
science in all its branches and inv(*stigatioiis 
of the methods and policies of economic 
statesmanship in the ditVerent countries of the 
world. Being founded in 1 928 by Professor 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar in collaboration with 
Hr. N. X. Law and Dr. S. C. Law, tlu^ 
Institute has infused among the public that 
current of economic thinking which is so 
vital for the material welfare of the people. 
Prof. Sarkar who is the si)inh(s retior of the 
Itistitutc, is also its Director of Itesearchcs. 
and the country owes him a deep debt of 
gratitude for his efforts towards stimul.ating 
and popularising independent economic think- 
ing and activities among the people. 

The Institute also seeks to throw light on 
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liiditrs contacts with the rest of the world and 
other aspects of economic internationalism. 
Attempts have iilreadv been made to place 
the Indian data in the perspective of world 
movements and appraise the developments of 
economic India by the world standard. 
Objective and statistical approach to economic 
realities as well as studies in world fcononiy 
liave constituted the two sp(‘cial features of 
this Institute's researehes and publications. 
Those features were discussed in detail bv 
Professor Sarkar while travellinj^ in Oermany. 
Austria and Swit/.orland in "The Methodology 


of Research in Economics^^ which guides the 
work of the research fellows of the Institute. 
The liclds and methods of research followed 
by the IScngali rnstitute of Economics mav 
to a ecrtaiii extent be understood by going 
through several numbers of AtiliiL Uintali 
(lOconomic Progress), the monthly organ of 
the Institute, h'rom tin* trend of activities 
of the Institute for the last live years it is 
certain that it will be a source of great 
inllnencc and inspiration iu thr eountry in 
the very near future, 



Thirty-five Jfcars of Indian Economic Thought (1898-32) 

By Sinn ( HANPRA PUTTA. M.^., lu... is 


It is in the midst of these eooiioiiiie eon- 
ditions, soini-medieval and half-inoderni/ed 
MS they arc, or ratlH‘r to help the people end 
of them that Indian (‘conomic' thought has 
arisen. India is a siib-contineni, like China, 
nf appalling poverty, low standard of living 
and dangerous diseases many of which have 
hocn found elsewhere to lx* controllable. For 
Indian tliiiikers economics is the s<*iencc not 
S') much of wealth as of poverty and of the 
:nelhods of combating it. 

Padabhai Naoroji, .Mahadeo t lovind 
Ranade and llomesh Chandra Dntt may b<» 
taken to be pioneers of the, most roeont phase 
f»f Indian economic thinking. Wc are taking 
ISIKS, the year of the first publication of 
Ranade’s Kssfif/s /// Indian Kronomirs^ as 
the starting point of the present bibliographi- 
cal survey covering as it does some thirty- 
live years. The output is not negligible in 
volume and indeed has of late been growing 
in extent and variety. 

A cionsiderable portion of eeoiuanie 
Ihiiiking in India is of an ccoiiomico-politieal 
'•haractor. To socio-economic ipicstions a 
part of the thinking has addressed itself, wliih* 
economic history has arrested the attention 
“f a large miinber of scholars. In regard 
In economic history, again, it deserves to be 
nientioned that part of it has reference to 
modern periods, say, since 1750 while no 
insignilicant portion deals with ancient and 
medieval India, based at it is on Sanskritic 
and Persian sources. 

It is to be observed that in India as in 


other conniries a great deal of economic 
writings has been published in the dailies, 
W'eeklicH aiid monthlies of a general eliaraeter. 
AV/.v/ ffiffl n V.v/ iBombay), Thr Mttflmt Ih rirtr 
t(.’alcutta), the hnUan lin irtr (Madras), and 
the JlindHsIffn Urrirtr (Allahabad) may be 
singled out as some of the monthly reviews 
such as have functioned to a certain extent 
as the organs of Indian economists. Contribu- 
tions to th(*se and other journals should there- 
fore have to be listed in a proper history 
of modern Indian economic thought. It must 
not be ignored, fiirtlu*r, that econoniie 
articles constitute a feature of monthly and 
other journals published in the dilVerent 
languagi‘S of India. Their inlluenee on 
Indian opinion and character is very great. 
Economic journalism through the medium of 
the Indian languages has been exhibiting in 
recent years a tendency to grow in bulk. 
Some of the leading economists of today 
write in their own mother tongues lleiigali, 
Hindi, (Jiijrati, Urdu, etc., as wi ll as in 
English. 

Special economic journals both in tlie 
Indian languages and in Knglish have like- 
wise to be mentioned as the organs of thought, 
'flic Hindi juonthly Stnirfha (Economic 
Interests) of llenares, the Bengali review 
Arthih’ (Economic Progress), Bantfifin 

Bank-Sangha Pnfrika (Journal of the Bengal 
Bankers’ h'ed oration), Hhandnr (Co-operative 
Store), lit/ahasa 0 Ihniiji/a (Trade and 
Industry), (Life Insurance), and 

Rrishak (the Peasant) may be cited as exam- 
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pics. Ill Kiiglish the Mf/sotr KvoHtwfir 
Joffntal (Mysore*), Imlnstni and ('onuueirial 
fitfUit, both e)!’ < 'alciittii arc soiiie of the 
oldest ol' the period under survey. The 
JoHrmil tif thr htiliini Uruifonn'r i^orietfi 
(J'oona) eensed to appear during tlie war 
blit the ImlitiH Jimrunl af luohninivs 
(Allahabad eaine into existence. There is 
a iSn'i'In (^)tuirl^rhi at Ilombay. (.V 

oporative jonnials of a seiiii-*jiiarterly character 
are issued from the diflereiit provinces, 
i/tibour journals have become, prominent during 
llie last decade chielly under the auspices 
of tlie Railway and Rost OlVice employees. 
The Indian chambers of Commerce have 
their own organs among whudi the Jotfraat 
of thr lirujinl Sufianul Chtmthcr af Caiuinrm 
and the •fntirnul of thr hot ton Merrhaots'* 
f'loimbtr (Rom bay) seek to function 
economic, journals of an all-round character. 
Last blit not lea^'t may be mentioned the 
journals, some half a do/en or more, devoted 
exclusively to the interests of insurance 
business, of xyIucIi tiio htsontm Amt 
Fitinnor Hvrirw is more an economic journal 
than an exelusiv(‘ly insurance magazine. 

Publications in book form have of late 
been growing in iiiiinbe]'. Rut the.so are not 
to bo considered to be the only or the chief 
formative fortM s in the shaping of Indian 
ecoiiomie thought. 1"he articles in the 
journals also arc of substantial importance in 
tin's regard. A very large number of these 
articles can still be seen only in the pages 
of the journals in which they originally 
appeared. 

Hie .survey presented here is exhaustive 
neither in regard to authors nor in regard to 
topics. For historical purposes it is worth 
while to observe that the economic commi- 
ssions of investigation instituted by tho 


Governiuent have furnished occasions to a 
very great deal of literary output. But not 
all of this output i.s available in book-form. 
Pamphlets or articles in journals must always 
have to be taken cognisance of in every 
attempt at an adequate* history of ceoiiomie 
thought. It is, beside.s, a matter of common 
experience that in the case of those authors 
whose writings arc published lirst as essays 
ill reviews or as pamphlets and siibseqmmtly 
as chapters in books there is a gr(*at interval 
of tiiiiti betweiMi the publications in two 
forms. Jt is the date of the first publication, 
however, that is of importance in an historic 
survey. Tin* first eonsideration is of imurse 
the interest of chronology. Besides, a 
eonsideration of substantial signifieanci^ in 
India lies in tho fact that the publishing 
business in regard to books happens yel t 
be shy. It is, therefore, on tho publication 
in essay or pamphlet form that the ideas aiu. 
sontiineiiLs of the public well as of the 
researchers are actually nurtured. Hii*« 
aspect of the question has not been over 
looked in tho statement that follows. 

The period of thirty-five years tor whic 
a part of the bibliography is presented 
may bo divided into three well-marked sub' 
periods: (1) pre-war period (lS9S-191.Ti, 
(2) war-period (191 1-1 and (3) post-war 
period (1919-32), 

It i.s possible to break the pre-war period 
into two natural halves at 1905, especially 
because it is about this time that Indian 
scholars began to be cons(;ious about their 
shortcomings in the output of ecoiiomie 
thought. On the Bengal aide a duel 
inspiring force was the literary work of 
Satis (3iandra Miikerjee, editor of The Dcuvn 
and founder of the Dawn Society (1903), 
which was a study circle on topics bearing 
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on economic wclfnrc as well as public 
service. 

Another inspiring figure of this period 
for Bengal in economic practice rather than 
in theory, however, was Ambika Charan Ukil 
(lS()6-in23), whose constructive enthusiasm 
for co-operation is responsible for the Indian 
Pioneers’ Company Ltd., Calcutta (cst. 1893), 
the first co-operative society in India of the 
Itochdalc type, the Co-operative Union of 
India (cst. IKDo), the first of its kind enjoying, 
as it did, affiliation with the British (.'‘o- 
operative Union and the International (V 
oj)erative Alliance of Europe, as well as to 
:i certain extent for the Triplicane (‘o- 
operntivi^ Urban Society lAd, of Madras 
iest. 1901). lie was, besides, the founder and 
lii’st organizer of thci Hindus than Co-operative 
Insurance Society Ltd. (1907) and IV 
operative ITiudiisthau Bank Ltd. (1908). 

The Government Commissions of the 
first sub-period arc enumerated below : 

lS9tS. Fowler Committee on Indian 
< ’iirroncy Report. 

1S9S-9!). Indian Plague (’ominUsion : 
Ilcport (1901) 

1 900. Report of the Royal Commission 
Mil the Administration of the Expenditure 
of India (which commenced investigation in 
189.’)). 

1901-03. Indian Irrigation t.^ommissioii : 
Report. From 1898 to 1905 the output of 
Indian economic thought is being exhibited 
c hronologically as follows ; 

1898. Kanade, M. G. Kssnfjs in Jndiatf 
l^fvnotnirs, 

1898. Ukil, A. C. Economir Jlrurncrafion 
of f tfdht - a pamphlet. 

1898. Samntthau (Co-operative weekly 
ni Bengali, editor, A. C. Ukil) 

1898-1902. The Dawn, monthly (Editor, 
8ntis Chandra Mukerjee) - economic articles. 

1898. Mukerjee, 8. C.— ‘^Aspects of 

Economic J.rife in England and India” 
f i'hr Dawn,) 

1899. "The Economic Situation in India 
*^nd its Reaction on Indian Social organiza- 
tion.’^ — The Dawn, 


1900. Diitt, R. C. En mines nud Ijtnd 
Asspssmenl in India, 

1900. Mukerjee S. C. ‘"I’he Indian 
Economic Problem” (The Dawn,) 

1901-3. Diitt, R. (\ Kcomnnie Histonj uf 
India, Vol. 1. Enrlif Drifish Dn/e Vol. 2. 
Vie! nr inn Aife. 

1901. Mukerjee N. (J. lland-htHd nf 
Indian Afiricnltnrr 

1901. Naoroji, 1). l^nrirltj nnd un- 
ity itish Hide in Indin, 

1901. Prahasi (monthly in Rengali) 
“The Science of Sugar.” 

1902. Chandhiiri, P. S. “A Schonie for 
the Institution and Maintenance of Village 
Grain Banks” (27/e Dawn). 

1903. The Dawn Society, (’alentta, 
(Organizer, Satis ( fiiandra Mukerjee). 

1903. Iyer, G. S. Stnne E.enntnnie 
Asppets Iff Itri/ish Pale in India, 

1903-05. Mukerjee, S. V, Articles on 
Economic India in 2’//^' Dnwf* and Ihe pnnn 
Soeir/ffs Mai/a .iffe, OtletiHa, 

190 4. Bhatvadekar, B. K. - ( h'nernwdiifii 
in Bomba ff am! the Prnhtems nf llnnsifftj, 

1901. (.'hattcTjee, 3. “Importaneo of 
Jiidustry from a Social point of view” 
(1), I), k M,) 

1904. Dntt, R. C. -IjnnI IVnhlem in 
India. 

1904. (ihosh, itainndranarayan, " riu* 
Induin System of training workmen f(»r 
Manual Industries’^ (D. D. S. J/.| 

1905. Coomaraswamy, A. K. Art nnd 
Swadeshi, 

1905. Chakladar, ll. (\ Rciigal Peasantry 
under European Indigo-Planters” (It. D. S, .Vl) 

1905. Ghosh, Rabiudranaravan “Cities 
and Towns of India” (D, D, S. .lA) 

1905. Mukerjee, 8. C. “Principles of the. 
Swadeshi Movement. Its Inlluonce on the 
Indigenous Cloth Industry” (D, D, S. M.) 

J905. The Servants of India Society, 
Poonii, Organizer G. K. Gokhalc. 

1905. Shaiiiasastry, R.~ -"Chanakya’s Dand 
and Revenue Policy” [Indian Anliqnarii), 

[To he enntitnad) 



Facilities for Insurance Education in India 

P.V AMl.KNM)nAXATH ROY OHOI'DHITRY, m.a. 


Iiiiliaii iiiHuraiM o is now linlf a oi'iiturv 
old. .Vot only lln* ninnhor of oonipanios 
has incroiitjC'd yory oroatly Ind also flioir 
stronj^ili, slabilily and solidarity liavo boon 
largely (Misiirod. Yof, some p(‘oph* an* 
iiio1in(‘d fo think tlr-t tho progress ha- not 
been as inncli as couhl be expeeted in sneh 
SI vast siib-eontinent with a popnh\tion of 
.■>r»0 iiiillioiis or nearly one-fifth of the entire 
hinnan raee. \oav we are at onee face to 
fjt(*e with the ipiestioii why it was so. In 
the. (irst plaee, there was ji lanieiitable hi<*k 
exeept very recently of a e.oiisistent and 
ellectivc publicity campaign run in favour 
of Indisin insurance by Indian companies, 
'riie utility of such publicity has now been 
considerably realiseil and the public look 
upon this great national institution with con- 
lidencc and sympathy. The indigenous 
companies have realised that a systematic 
advertisement campaign has been much 
responsible for reli<»viiig them from the throes 
of unfair competition olVered by some alien 
sonrcc.s. It is no use discussing here lunv 
these forces h«ave degenerated the mentality 
of our countrymen and set their minds against 
indigenous enterprises by skilful propaganda. 
On the other hand, wo cannot possibly lay the 
entire blame at the door of these alien forces. 
The realisation of the beuciits of insurance 
as well as tin* need for supporting the indigen- 
ous companies was rather late. The factor 
which most delayed the consciousness of our 
countrymen in regard to insurance and the 
progress of the biisiness is the fact that the 


whole adminislratioa of i\u: business Wit^ 
left in the hands of untrained, not to >=ay 
iimpialiHed, perilous. 'I'liose outstiiinliiiii 
personalities who established tin* foundatioii 
of Indian insurance and popnlari‘-(*d it werr 
merely prodigies, and their pioncf'ring work 
had nothing to do with tc<*hnieal education 
or technical training. It cannot be deni^’fI 
that there was a gnsat need for that even in 
the (‘arlicr stages. If that training wen* 
forthcoming in the preliminary stages of tin* 
development of Indian insurance, I have ev(*ry 
n^ason to think that the progress would ha\e 
been mucli moie marked and rajnd. 

Much has been done in th(» dir<‘(*tion ol 
propaganda and publicity. The huge amount^ 
of business which the Indian companies 
write annually now-a-days is but a maiiifesta 
tion of the results of sm^h wf^rk on behalf ol 
the companies. I>ut unfortunately very 
little has been done in the direction ol 
organising iarge scale institiilions over tie 
<'onutry for imparting insurance education !«' 
the workers. 

Until recently, the agency business ol 
iiisnraijce companies was regarded by th< 
people as a hopeless job which befitted onb 
those who had no other alternative in tin 
world to adopt. Happily for the country, 
the time is past when insurance people wero 
held in such ignominy. It is a happy sign, 
too, that witli the riipid growth and develop- 
ment of insurance in India, hundreds of oar 
educated young men arc accepting insurance 
as their profession in life. Incidental ly. 
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iunong the more iimbitioiiH sectioti of 
insiiranee workers, there has been of lat(‘ a 
persistently inereasing demand for iindcM- 
going a eonrso of seitmtiHe study in insiiraru'e 
and for spedalising iii it. 

The Indian insurance companies are 
rlni witli Indian (aipital and still m»w are 
either under the management of imporied 
e.^;perts on large salaries or of Indian 
prodigies or amateurs. n(;sid(‘s this, numerous 
‘branches and agenci(?s of non-Indian 
companii's which are controlled both by 
Indian and Enrope.'in business houses are 
badly in nee<l of seiiaitilioally trained insnr- 
iin(‘e expcats to h')ld important offices. 
I lilt the number of sncli men are hopelessly 
small, 'riie n(‘ws must be hailed with cheers 
))v all wlio arc' interested in insurance, that 
the Insurance Education Society of (.’alcutta 
proposes to start a eolh'gc by the name of 
Indian (^olloge of Insurance, with a view to 
imparting scientilic training in insurance and 
that tlic regular classes of I he said College 
are cxpei'ted to be started from the ncxi 
session. 

In this direction our tlianks are also due 
to i\rr. Davar, Principal, Davar’s ('ollege 
of (■onnueree, Hombay. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that he is the pioneer 
of insnranee education in India and started 
regular insurance classes in his college for 
‘jualifying for the Diploma of the diartered 
rnsurance Institute of London many yoar.s 
ago. But the most important thing to b<* 
noted ill conneetion with this Diploma is 
that whereas this theoretical sjiecialisation 
plus practical office-experience places a 
Diploma-holder on a very sound footing, 
minus the latter the former lias no very 
great value, in this respect, the Indian 
Insurance Offices should whole-heartedly and 


inignidgingly co-operate with A[r. Davar 
and with the Insurance Education Society 
of Calcutta in order to bring forth a regular 
array of seientilically traiiu'd and competent 
young men with full practical office experience 
who would be able in futuri' to take up tin* 
destiny of Indian Insurance in their own 
hands. 

To help intending insurance students, 
1 think, I should give them some informa- 
tion regarding the course of study at least 
in the Life Branch wherein the necessity 
seems to be most pn^ssing for experts in 
India. According to th(', regulations of 
the (\ I. I. (Lninl), Matriculation or thr 
preliminary examination of the Institute 
comprising the subjects similar to those 
forming the usual lOntranee examination has 
to be. passed. 'Pirn preliminary examination 
wliieli necessary only in the ease of 
non-mairit's, is made up of {/) English 
Uraminar and ( ompositioii, (//) English 
History, (///) Geography, (//) Mathematics, and, 
(e) Book-keeping. Xon-((ualilied persons oi 
‘jr» years of age or over may at the discretion 
of tin* eoiineil of tin? ('. I. 1. be exempted 
from the |)reliminary examination or .asked to 
subiiiit to a moditied prc'liminary test on 
production of satisfactory educational <|iiali- 
lieations. 'Phe student next takes up tlie 
Associate’s Examination, wiiich is held in 
the beginning of March each year. 'Pin* 
.Vssocialo’s examination is divided into two 
parts. 

Syllabus for Life Braneli is as follows : 

Faut 1 

(</) Frinciples and Practice of Life 
Insurance (Elementary). 

(//) Miithematies leading up to < 'omponiul 
1 utorost. 
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(^0 (1) Elomcntary Human Physiology, 
(2) Well-known diseases and their effects on 
longevity ; common medical terms. 

(//) Climatic and occupational risks as 
affecting Life Assurance. 

(e) (1) Different types of Assurance, 
annuities and proposals. (2) Forms of 
Policy Drafting, Conditions, Endorsements. 

if) Office organisation and Routine, 
including .secretarial matters. 

Part II 

(«) Life A.ssurance Practice in coimce- 
tion with the collection of Premiums, 
Revivals, Loans, Surrendci^, (Haims, Annuity 
Payments, Correspondence, etc. 

(fi) Compound Interest, Tables of 
mortality, their uses and methods of construc- 
tion. 

(c) Law eflecting Life Assurance Practice 
including Law of Agency. 

(ft) Life Office Valuation, sources of 
Profit and methods of Distributions ; Valua- 
tion Schedules (4th and ntli) of Assurance 
Companies Act, IfiO!). 

(c) Life Office Accounts including 


Expense Ratios, Returns, and Statutory 
Deposits. 

(/) (1) Advertising, (2) The Prospectus, 
its general construction and its uses. 

A candidate must pass nil the subjects 
or, alternately, Honours in three subjects 
and Passes in two, one of the live subjects 
being subject {n) in each part. 

A candidate who has not passed all the 
subjects in the first part may not be allowed 
to sit for the si^cond part. If a candidate 
fail, say, in one subject of Part 1, he is to 
pass in that siibjcrt n(‘xt year and sit for 
the second Part year after next. 

*rhe percentage of ]>as,s mark in each 
subject is liO and tlial in Honours SO. 'Die 
examinations an* held in all the important 
towns of India. 

May I suggest that ihc In.^nrance Ednea- 
Society will organise itself on the lines of the 
Indian Institute of Rankers and trv to im^et 
the reijiiireinents of Indian offieos in the lirst 
instance / Although the idea of starting .a 
college holding regular classes is brilliant, yet 
in the initial stages it woiihl, 1 think, be 
better to arrange; for leetnres periodically to 
be delivered by ijualilied person.^. 


The Tonic of Machinery* 

By Pijor. BKNOY Kl;MAU SARKAB 


1M)I yil.’IAMZATinN <»!' MoKl 

The most spiritual force* in the ceoiioiuie! 
and social life of the Ilcnj;’ali people in our 
iiiofiissil to-day is to be foiuid not in hhfd'h- 
ffofja OT ji KIN (I'ljof ft f but in UNNlni-ffiKjN, the 
devotion to innehineries, tools and iiiiph*in(*nts. 
The |»'lorions sinnh-shf moveinent of l!M)r) 
has meant for our men and women the 
ilh/rijat/N or ^Yorld-con(^llost of indiistrializa- 



Profeflsor Jicrioy Kuinai* tSarkar 

tioii, and the penetration of tcchnieid 
apparatuses and engineering goods in the 
subdivisions and rural centres. The Bengali 
rhashi is to-day a person with a torch. The 

• Being the summary of a lecture delivered in 
Bengali by Prof. Sarkar at the Pral)artak Sangha, 
C'handernagore, on the 0th May, -Editor. 


hurricaiu* l:iiit(*rn is replacing the /.v/y;/ t*ven 
in the remotest villages. The young man on 
the cycle, the driver of motor lorry, tlu* ntisfri 
and the engineer Babu of the mcclianicul 
repair works, the inventor of machines, 
these are the ty|)es that characterize the new 
socu^ty of Bengal. '^Phe |{ongali cotton mill 
director? have become experts in the 
language of tools and implements. Chemical 
technology is famishing inspiration to the 
projectors of sugar mills. Kleetrification of 
district head-(jnartcrs tends likewise to be 
an important ingredient in the intellectual 
and social life of our people. 

ok Toux>. 

Industi'iali/ation has been an aid to 
urbanization also. Coal and iron industry 
has given birth to four or live towns in West 
Bengal, the shipping industry to four im- 
portant centre.? in East Bengal. Jnte alone 
is responsible for the ijidiisfrializatioii of 
some half a dozen centres in Pabna, Earidpur, 
Mymensingh and Dacca and some twenty 
on the banks of the Ganges near about 
Calcutta. 

Ten y(‘ars ago there was provision for 
filtered water supply in 31 towns. To-day 
such towns are 4)1 in number. 

About the time of the niaulvshi movement 
for every 1000 persons living in villages 
the number of town dwellers was only 6o. 
To-day the number has risen to 70. The 
growth of towns has led to the progress of 
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tmr people ill deniocratie niovomciits and 
eoinbiiicd activities of diverse kinds. 

EN(.ii.NKi:ns, riiK Hkijoks. 

The men who have been chicflv iiistrn- 
iiiental in the fostering of this social 
transformation of the ilengali people arc the 
engineers. And th*‘ spirituality which is 
operating in and through this transformation 
is the sprituality of the machine. Tlie blood 
of Young Bengal has been rejiive.nated by 
the tonic of machinery. 

During the decade from ls!>8 to 1907 
the number of engiucers, mostly civil, who 
passed out of the college at Shibpur was 
as low as 103. But during the last ten years 
the number has been 112. In 1905 when 
the sHutflfsIii movement was started the 
National (.Villego of Engineering at Jadabpur 
did not exist. But during last tw(‘nty-fivc 
years Bengal has been ffirriished by this 
institution with several hundred mechanical, 
electrical and chemical rngiiK‘ers. It i.s 
engineers that are the heroes of our new 
Bengal. 

Aids to Swadksiii Imihiuikj). 

Some of the aids to industrialization such 
as have been in fon*.o in India may here be 
singled out. 

In 1930 the total amount of iron ore 
raised in India was 558,005 tons. To-day 
it is 2,498, 5.55 tons. 

Of all the goods impelled by India from 
foreign countries about twenty years ago 


nearly one-fourth consisted of metals, machi- 
neries, hardware, instruments, railway stock, 
tic., /.r., those articles which help forward tin* 
industrialization of th(i country. To-day the 
proportion has risen <o nearly onc-third, 
.Vmong the stores imported by the Govern- 
ment also nearly two-thirds belong to this 
class of goods. 

It is on the strength of these imports from 
foreign coiintri(‘s that our sfrat/rshi movement 
has been built up. And in the interest of 
the sfrntltslfi moveniont we want for souk* 
long time more of this tonic of machinery 
to l>i‘ iinported from abroad. 

Japan as Ii»i:ai.. 

More than half of the world's machineries 
arc consumed in the U. S. A. Nearly 20 
per cent is consumed in (.Jreat Britain and 
Oermanv in c<|nal proporthm. In Russia 
the proportion is 2.5 per cemt. Less tlian 
2 ]jer cent is coiibumed in Italy, about 1,5 
per cent in Jajiaii and 1 per cent in India. 
If America spends Us. 100 per liead of 
population on machineries, Great Britain 
43, Gerinaiiy 30, Italy 10, .lapan lls. 5-8 
Russia Rs. 1-4-0, and India nearly twelve 
annas. 

Inhere is great scope for an increase in 
the Indian consumption of machineries, it 
is impossible for us to rise to the American, 
nay, to the British-German standard. The 
highest ideal in the line of industrialism 
for Young Bengal can In* and ought to 
be Japan. 



Preliminaries to the Study of Insurance* 

Hy 1)11. S. ( .. ROY 


I aiu obliged to th(i editor of the lutUa 
To-iifnrrotr for the information that my 
article on ^4low Iiisuraiico is Solving 
I 'nciuployment Problem'^ lias been widely 
read and much appreciated by the student 
community of Pcngal. I have myself 
received a few eiujuiries on the subject and 
:i!ii glad that the article has been able to 
create some int(*rest among the student 
communitv for whom it was primarily 
>\ l it ten. 

To-day J propose to say a few words on 
“How to Enter the Field of I^ifc liisiiraiiee^’ 
.IS 1 havt* received several cncjuiries on this 
.'iibject from some students who liave read 
!iiy |)revious article, I hope this may bo 
.‘IS imich useful to the student (mmmunitv as 
l!i(‘ previous article. 

As r have said before insurance is 
l»iogrcssiiig very rapidly in India and during 
tlie last twenty years it has increased by 
about six or seven limes. Not only the niiinber 
>*f companies is increasing but the number of 
policies, amount of preiniiiin income, amount 
of life fund, etc., are also eorres])ondingly 
incnv.ising. It is now employing thousands 
«>f highly educated youiiguien and there is 
' Very prospect of many thousands of new 
workers entering this field. It is iuiportsiiit 
I or the prospective workers to liavc an idea 
how to enter the field. A clear idea of this 
^abject will surely help our future Avorkers to 
a^’oid unnecessary waste of time, energy and 

* Reprinted from Th$ Indian Inanramr Journal 
for April, im.-Mitor, 


money. It is of course a pity that tlicrc is 
no organisation in the country where a 
stud<‘nt can gel proper training at least a 
preliminary training on the subjeet. As in 
the cases of our graduates and undergraduates 
who study in a certain line without any 
fixed aim, a section of the student cominnnity 
is trying to enter tliis field of insuran(!(‘ 
without any definite aim or plan. There? are 
thousands of students in oiir country who 
go to colleges to study but do not know 
what tliey will do in the end and how do 
they propose to utilise the knowledge that 
they intended to gain. If any inoiKjy 

value could be put on the amount of energy 
and labour that are uselessly spent by oin* 
students J am sure the figure will reach 

ten digits. Aly object in saying this is that 

those young men who want to make insnranee 
their eareer in life should do well to think 

on this subject carefully beforehand so that 
unnecessary waste may be eliniinaled. 

Before discussing this subject I .•>lioiihl 
like to divide insurance practice into several 
departments as follows : 

(//) Administration. 

(/;) Unicc Organisation. 

|o) Actuarial vSupervision, and 
(//) h'ield Organisation, 
or, ill other words, the Managerial, Secretarial, 
Actuarial and Organisational #dcpartments 
of a company. 

It is perhaps a common experience with 
insurance office managers to receive applica- 
tions from brilliant young men who arc 
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anxious to join the line and who do 
not know how to form their own ideas. 
They rc<(nire a little pjnidanee at this stiige 
and if pro|)er advice be given they will 
surely b(; very successful workers. It is 
necessary at this stage to judge the merit 
of a candidate and advise him accordingly. 
A man may be a very good organiser but 
he may ruin his career by trying to be an 
ollico manager. A man eminently suited to 
bo an office manager may be an absolute 
failure as an orgsiniscr and so on. The 
diiferent sections we have just chalked out 
rc<juirc different typos of iiualitications and 
it should be very carefully studied before 
any advice is given about what de]>artmciit 
a particular candidate is fittest for. 

In my experience I have found many a 
young man arguing that they c*ould do 
well ill any line, if proi)er facilitic.s were given. 
I do not deny that there are a few brilliant 
eaiididates of that nature in every profession 
but they me really very rare, and ordinarily 
a man suitable for one job is unsuitable for 
another. 

There is another important factor to be 
taken into account. 'The optimism of a 
young man is all very well and they may 
naturally feel that they can do any work 
that may be given to them but the 
experienced insurance manager need not be 
carried away by the enthusiasm and optimism 
of the young men. They require sound 
advice and proper guidance and it is just 
fair to say that the insurance manager takes 
a very great responsibility in olfering advice 
to a really si»iccrc young worker. 

However, after selecting the line in 
which a particular worker may be most 
useful he should take up the details of the 
3tudy of each subject. It is of course 


understood that in studying the subject of 
insurance, certain preliminary subjects are 
to be studied. 

Several candidates recently came to 
our office seeking my advice regarding 
A. I. I. examination, and asked me if the 
diploma would give them better chances 
in life offices. As I have just said particular 
knowledge of any line may be very useful 
to one man but absolut(ily useless to another 
man. If a man wants to be a really 
successful fieldman, it is pcrh.aps not 
iKiCCssary to waste his lime in studying foi’ 
or passing A. (’. I. 1. examination. The 
knowledge that may be secured as a result 
of passing A. (\ I. !. examination may not 
be very useful as a fieldman in insurance 
and 1 por.sonally do not think that passing 
any examination is essential for being a 
successful fieldman. 1 should not be mis- 
understood. Knowledge is always good and 
never superiUious. What 1 n)<‘an is this that 
the passing of an examination like A. (\ I. I. 
moans sufficient expenditure of momy. 
energy and time, which is not essential if fin- 
candidate is going to work in the field. It 
will be useful if he decides to enter the 
secretarial or actuarial line and for these 
reasons it is desirable to decide in whicli 
particular line a young man desii'es to work 
instead of aimlessly pursuing a course of 
study or training. 

There is another aspect of this question 
and I think it is well to take this opportunity 
to utter a word of warning. Insurance 
business is attracting many young men in its 
fold, but our young men generally arc un- 
willing to approach the subject ^through the 
proper channer i.e. they generally do not like 
the idea of beginning from the lowest ladder 
and gradually going up. Our colleagues in 
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the insurance oIBces will surely agree with 
me that there are very few (tfii uls available 
now-a-days — all are anxious to be managing 
agents or at least chief or special agents. We 
do not now get men who arc willing to work 
and stand a chance on merit alone. The 
expectation is that b(‘cauae a young man has 
perhaps passed his n.A. or m.a. he need not 
learn anything further to be a successful 
insurance man. I want to say deiinitely that 
every profession has its technical side. A 
prol’easion like* insurance particularly requires 
:i good deal of technical knowledge and if any 
worker aspires to be successful, he must 
jie(piire tin* lu^cessary knowledge of the 
subject. His brilliant car(*er in other lines 
may not help him mmdi -excepting that he 
• ail expect to j)ick up the line eom- 
|iarativcly easily. I want to say this to my 
voung friends anxious to join tiu> field of 
iii>uiMuco is that there is no golden way to be 
^u^•(•^^ss^ul and each one must pass through 
>=:»mc stages, where hard and honest labour 
will only count. I personally do not believe 
ill ‘^liorteuts in anybody \s <'arcer - -each one 
must ^pass through the wlieel’ and begin from 
tlie lowest ladder to gradually go up. 


When a candidate has actually ficcided 
the line he wants to piirsm*, he should be 
guided to study the preliminary subject whirdi 
is essential for starting the work. A common 
idea about the principles of difVerent types 
of insurance, together with a little detailed 
study about tin* comparative chart and tables 
of difterent companies and particular stud\ 
about the company which he is going to 
represent, will bo perhaps a good |>rcliniinarv 
background for the work. In studying the 
history and development of the eompanv 
which he is going to represent, particular 
care slmuld be taken to note all the salient 
and attractive canvassing point> of tin* 
company, its premium rates, its policw 
conditions, its aeliieveimuits, etc. .Vs soon 
as a candidat(‘ is well c(piippc(l with this 
preliminary knowledge he is fit to take up the 
work of th(‘ particular branch for whit'Ii he 
has already made up his mind. 

I am sure the above liui‘s will be useful 
to those \ouug men wdio want to outer 
this profession, if t!io suggestions an* 
followed in (he spirit in which ]th(*y arc 
otVored. 



Savings Banks Jubilee 

Iti'rii'ii' of Ikjiosilx for oU i)r<>i'x. 

lKsi'-s:i lo 

By 8. K. r.ANERJlOi: 


( ( 'oiiliiiiii'tl front llic [nrrioiot intiiir) 


'riio followinjj; tJibN* shows tlio saving?.*: 
:is olVei^ted by sovoral chissos ol ojiniiiig 
nicinbors of InclLnii socioth's but those tables 
lijiviiig also b(‘(*n discontinued bu’ some 
voars tin* prosont position can nol Ix' 


asoortninod of diiloroiit eJassosof depositors in 
Indian provinces ; compared with earlier 
ligure.s they show a rising tendem^y amongst 
the people to deposit nioinw in the Postal 
Savings IJanks. 
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.Vo. ffHfl .l/'e/v///e of l)r./)Os!fors 
The average deposit per depositor was 
Us. loo'llf) ill 1890-!)! against Us. IG3’S3 in 
ISSll-Ot) ; the total number of depositors was 
|,t).S54 l, of which 20,131 persons belonged 
to -the civil and Regimental police and 
:},s.S,t:l 3 were private persons. 
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The following statement of accounts ol 
Postal Savings JJank deposits, ctiy, will l»'‘ 
of interesting study and they have been taken 
at ten years’ dift'erence to facilitate study ol 
poorer peoples' tinancial stamina at the end ni 
each <|uim(Uonnium. 
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Withdrawal 
Balance 
Average per 
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Withdrawal 
Balance 
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Balance 
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THE INSURANCE AND FINANCE 


REVIEW FOR MAY, 1933 


A detailed analysis of Rcrij^jal figures will be 
of great help to study the c.onditions, the 
sjiving capaeity and per rnpUn average 
deposits of depositors in each province, from 
time to time. 

The following table shows the sums depo- 
sited in a year and those withdrawn, where- 
from wo find the actual savings made by 
d(‘posilors at the end of each year : the 
savings of All-India in l.S!K)-9l was J3*l p. c. 
while in Bengal the savings amount to about 
12 p. 0 . only of the year’s deposits. 

Study of those figures are interesting — they 
show their endeavour of the people to save 
and the final results of the endeavour. 
During the year 1<S90-!)1 the total deposits 
under Bengal were Rs. 50,2 (>,1120 but the 
withdrawals wen* Rs. 00,75,162 leaving a 
balance of only Rs. 5,51,103 at the end of 
the year. The total All-India deposits were 
Rs. 3,47,55,970 and the withdrawals were 
Rs. 3,21,00,00.'^ leaving a balance of 
Rs. 25,S(),30S ; in 1920-21 whih? the deposits 
amounted to Rs. 4,07,50,240, the with- 
drawals were Rs. 3, 5!), 84, 7 09 leaving a 
residue of Rs. 47,05,531. 'Phere woi-e years 
when the withdrawals exceeded the deposits 
during the year, the excess being drawn 
from previous years’ .sav ings. TJiis liappeii- 
ed in the year 1930-31 in Bengal, which 
therefore must be taken as the learncst year 
for the poorer middle classes, iudustrialists 
and agriculturists. 

Another interesting set of figures of 
savings per d(^positor during the year 1930-31 
work out for Postal each (Urcles 


Bengal <V: Assam 

Hi 

146-13 

Bombay 

ff 

169-77 

Madras 

}> 

67-33 

Punjab 

fi 

188-76 

Burma 

It 

144-74 


Bihar Rs. 100’88 

United Province „ 109’09 

Central India „ 102*80 

Sindh and Baluchistan „ 185*05 

India averages „ 149*11 

According to averages, worked out above, 
The Punjab depositors stand first, while Sindli 
and Baluchistan occupy second position, 
though these provinces are considered much 
poorer than Bengal, Bombay or Madras. 
Perhaps the best explanations are that many 
of these men belong to the Army and in 

those provinces large Indian armies arc 
maintained which may explain the reason 
for this high average, as the military men fiml 
it more convenient to k(»(*p their salaries 
and savings with the Postal Savings Banks 
than with themsolves or with the sJ/fffrfejLvrs, 
Madras is the poorest at Ks, 6 7 ’33 [)cr lu:*ad ; 
which can be explained for two reasons, first, 
the general poverty and backwardness of the 
lower poorer class and second, the extensive 
Chetty systcjii, so popular in that province. 
Bombay is always ahead of Bengal : in 1!)00-J 
Bombay’s averag(i was Rs. 169*!l2 whifi* 
Bengal’s was Rs. 113*5 and Madras Rs. 
f)P04 ; in 191 1-12 Bengal went down fnrthej- 
at Rs. 107*34 when Bombay’s av<n'agc was 
Rs. 168*43 and Madras Rs. 67*05 : in 1900-1 
Punjab’s average was Rs. 145*85, in 1911-12 
it was at Rs. 144*85 : 

The figures of savings at the credit of 
depositors were liighest on March 31,1911 
were Rs. 23,16,75,- ' but they fell to 

Rs. 15,32,12,517 in 1915-16 and again 
rose to Rs. 22,86,21,716 in 1920-21. In 
1915-16 the average per creditor was 
Rs. 92*27, which was due to heavy with- 
drawals on account of the War. 

Since the savings banks were first opened 
by the Postal department in the year 1882 
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tlifi baliiiicfi at tho end of the yoai* lSS2-SiJ 
stood at Its. 27/)(h7iH) and tin; number of 
depositors was 11,1 "),75.S ; the average sum 
at the credit of each depositor was Rs. 02*07 ; 
divided according to Postal circles Bengal 
deposited Rs. ll,17,47(i but witlidrew 
Rs. 4,12,101 ; the inbTcst accrll(^d to the 
depositors amounted to Rs. 1.-1,102 at the 
rate of 3 per cent ; l^astern Bengal deposits 
amounted to Rs. 2,;j2,ri8.‘l, Avithdrawals 
Rs. 2,.‘]5,l7il and interest accrued Rs. 2,50.0 ; 
Rehar deposited Rs. )j,07,l01, withdrawals 
Its. 07,020, interest accrued Rs. 3,5S2 ;whilc 
Assam’s deposits were Rs. 1,11,027, with- 
drawals Rs.().‘],170 and interest Rs. 1,4.‘>0. 
riius after a year’s transactions the depositors 
(»r Bengal had saved Rs. 7,l8^:)S(i, Eastern 
Il'Migal Its. 1,1!), 5 10, Ih har Rs. 2,lo,05() and 
Assam Rs. S2,28S. Bombay had no postal 
savings banks in 1882-811 ; they were opened 
for tlic first time on May 1, 18813, and 
llie first year’s working showed depositor 
Rs. 20,20,1(51 ; withdrawals Rs. 7,03,721, 
ii»l(Test Rs. 28,!)l)7, net savings Rs. 13,45,:3S8 
or R^. I20vl i per depositor while Bengal’s 
balance at tluj end of 1883-81 was 
Rs. l(),()(;,ir)l and the average saving of each 
depositor was Its. OO’llo ; Eastern Bengal’s 
balance wjis 2,7 0,4 1(5 and the average per 
depositor worked out at Rs. 1 22*03 ; Bchar’s 
b;dan(*,e was Rs. 3,00,525, average Rs. 1 1 0*7 1 , 
while Assam’s balance was 13s. 1,75,087, and 
average Its. 1 1 l*n0 per depositor. The All- 
bulia balance, in 1883-84 was Rs. 7.5,11,451. 

' 'lassilicdby races, Indians and Anglo-Indians, 
Oiere were Indians 35,023, and Europeans 
:md Anglo-Indians 3,108 ; of these 2,070 
kad fixed sources of income, 307 had variable 
f^oiirces ; 805 were commercial ; 237 

Jigriculturiats, 90 industrialists, and 2, 210 of 
indefinite means. 


From July 1005, the Postal authorities 
introdiKied a fixed depjsit system and the 
depositiws were allowcal to deposit their 
savings with the option of withdrawing at 
six months’ notice or on call : the interest 
allowed for the former was 3i/i p.c. whih' the 
latter carried only 3 p.c. but this system was 
subse<juoiitly dropped after a few years’ 
working. 

Prior to the war th(^ s;rvings banks 
working was growing in rapid pace and a. 
comparative statement will convince how 
it Avas growing : 

1010-11 1013-14 

Opening balance 15,Sfi,ri,7sii 20,(51,1 1,503 
I)(‘posits 8,20,70,1 80=*= 1 3,17,04,1 1 Oy 

Interests I (>,22,858 (iE!l0,0G0 

Total 2 1,53, (>5,151 3 l,l(),‘)!»,5J;5 

Withdrawals 7,01,77,230 1 1,24, 24,1 OO 

l(i,0l,8s,221 2i),l(),75,l(i7 

average balance 

of eaeli depositor 118*28 141*38 

The figUH's for the year 1 !) 13-1 1 are the 
highest balance at the credit of deiiositors 
on March 31, 1015. With the outbreak of 
war there were heavy Avithdrawals but since 
1015-1(5 there has again been a steady 
recoA'ery. 

The balance on March 31, 1021 for 
whole of India was R?. 22,8(>,21,71(5 and 
the average savings per depositor was 
Rs. 121*73. In the same year Bengal and 
Assam had a balance of Rs. 5,27,34,018 while 
the average per depositor Avas calculated at 
Rs. 00*7!). Bchar and Orissa had a 


* Tlieso iiidiide Ks. 2,10,50,135 biilaiu'o of 

accounts transferred from one l*03t Olliee to .mother. 

t These include Rs. 2,19,18,117 bemj< bnlaiiee 
of accounts transferred from one Post (llliee to 
another. 
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balanco of Rs. l,2(i,42,S5S and the average 
wa.sRsJ01T)<l. 

Ill tlic year 1!U 1-1 o, 1915-10, and 1930-31 
the withdrawals Avorc more than the 
sums deposited during those years which 
showed that during tlicse years the depositors 
had to draw on their ^Vesi'rvc^s” /. e., savings 
of previous years, Avhilc in the All-India 
account of the years 1914-15 and 1915-10 
withdrawals >vere heavier than deposits. The 
Punjab was similarly badly oil' during 
1920-21, while for Bombay the years 1895-90 
1900-1,1915-10,1920-21, 1925-20 and 1930- 
31, Avere all lean years />., Avithdrawals exceed- 
ing the deposits during those years : the best 
year for Bombay was 1895-90 Avhen its 
average per depositor stood at Rs. 1S0’51, 
and the next two ])rosporous years Avere 
1900-1 and 1930-31, Avhen the averages Avero 
Rs. ]09’92 and Rs. U)9‘77 respectively. The 
Punjab k(’(!ps the Ix'st average at betAVoen 
Rs. 157 to Rs. 185 ; Central Indians average 
is as good as that of the Pun jab, while ^ladras 
is last in the list, her highest average being 
Rs. 7r)’72 in the year 1895-90, the lowest in 
1915-10 at Rs. 18*1 3 . The Ioav ligures in 
J 915-10 and during the earlier period Averc 
more due to panicky withdraAvals than for 
economic distress. 

In 1930-31 the balance of all-India Avas 
Rs. .37,02,59,874 ; Bengal and Assam Rs. 
8,99,83,027 ; fiohar and Orissa Rs. 2,55,71,009 
Avhilc those of Bombay Rs. 5,00,05,592 ; 
The Punjab, Rs. 1,28,80,000, and Madras 
Ils. 1,0)0,82,421, United Provinces, Rs. 
3,97,00,107, Burma Rs. 89,10,379 and Central 
^Vovinecs Rs. 1,34,84,943. Both Bengal and 
Bchar attained highest averages per depositor 
in 1930 being Rs. 140*13 and Rs. lOO’SS 
respectively. 

From the annual deposits major portion 


is withdrawn leaving a very small residue, 
Avhieh shoAVs that though the depositors start 
the account Avith the idea of saving but 
owing to unforeseen circurnstanccs, economic 
distress, domestic occurrences they arc forced 
to withdraAV most part of the deposits and 
the present huge balance is created by the 
accumulation of residues and not of all the 
deposits. More than 80 p. c. of the deposits 
are generally withdrawn every year, and 
sometimes, they go higher up to 90 p.c. and on 
occasions, except during the year 11)15-19, 
the withdrawals in particular provinces had 
cxcocdod the deposits, though the results 
arc not reflected in all-India accounts. Tlie 
savings bank accounts are the best indices 
of economic conditions of each province. In 
matter of saAdngs Bombay and Bengal go 
hand in hand, but if the accounts of Bcngnl 
of old, (before the partition ef 1909) 
are judged then its transactions and 
balances Avould exceed those of Bombay- 
Th(^ gradual groAvth of savings bank 
balance brings out one fact forcibly that the 
peoples^ trust in GoA^ernment custody i- 
groAving every day and the mistrust of eacli 
other is also increasing in that proportion. 
It is unbelievable that savings bank has 
taught thriftiness — the people of the country 
always nsed to live a simple unostentatious 
life and the items of necessity and luxury 
Averc fewer, therefore their savings used to ho 
much more and those savings used to ho 
funded with local mahajam^ and respectable 
shop-keepers ; such deposits used to hclj) 
the traders and mahajava and in rcturu 
credits used to be given to neighbours 
without difliculty : the currency policy »'i 
the Oovernraent upset the balance of silver 
and gold hoarding in the nineties and 
people began to transfer their love from 
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billion to coins ; th(\so coins gradually began 
to make their way to markets for purchase 
of imported lu?ciirics as necessities and the 
balance used to be funded in the savings 
banks : by this process tlie credit of the 
local shopkeepers and ninhnjaits began to 
diminish and the strength of foreign and 
British banks began to grow. 

Daring 181)3 the work of the mints 
liaving been closed there was a rush for sale 
of silver by the agriculturists and the poorer 
classes, and this was marked by a phenomenal 
rush for the savings bank deposits ; in iSDo-fX) 
the balance stood at Ils. *),0 1,23,07‘J 
against Rs. (5,3 1,7 1, 1 08 at the end of 
1S!)0-01, whereas the balance at the end of 
inOO-l was Bs. 1 0,0 l,3-,o01). The rise and 
fall in the prices of silver and gold had its 
marked cfloets on savings bank deposits. 
To study the. eeonomic condition of the 
poorer and the middle olassevs the savings 
bank accounts arc of great help. 

How the savings bank lielps the country 


in its industrial or agricultural development 
may bo studied. So fur as <»iir knowledge 
and informations go we iiiid that all the 
mom«y of (lovcriiment are deposited with the 
imperial Jhuik, which dn(‘s all the banking 
work of Government ; wc find that large 
transactions of eroros o^. rupees go through 
tin* Saving.^ banks and a balance to tlie 
extent of Rs. 40 (U’ores is no^Y lying with 
them, ami will be growing every year as time- 
rolls on ; of this about Rs. 10 enu’i's are now 
standing to the credit of Bengal. How tliis 
money is utilised to earn interest ]>ayable to 
the depositors ? How much docs lioverii- 

inent earn out of it ? Is the int(‘rest paid 
out of General Ib'veiuies ? 

These (jtiestions if studied will open the- 
eyes of our countrymen and will make them 
think seriously in what beltt‘r way can that 
money be iitilisc'd for the agricultural and 
imlustrial development of the starvifjg millions 
to whom Rs. !0 eroros is not too small a 
help. 



A Sidelight on the ItcccjU. JA)an OiK'nitioiis of the Govermneal of India. 
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(Front <htr Ilvriin For rrspottf Inti) 

Hr.iMJx, Avuih 10, 10;]3. 


The Gennan Air Pool, 

When in the ye;ir IfllN (ho world war was 
over and only a limited number of aeroplanes 
had been left to Germany as a eonsequenec 
of the Treaty of Versailles, every flight >vas a 
eonsiderabh* risk for the possessor, at least 
from the inat(*nal point of \iew. Neverthehss, 
the tonaeioiis will of regaining the ground 
lost through the war was leading to the 
restarting of air-trallie, to new eonstriictions 
being in conformity with the proscriptions of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Just this tiim^ of the revival of German 
Aviation is the natal hour for German Avia- 
tion insurance. Immediately on the* re- 
beginning of Germtin Aviation there was felt 
a strong need for insurance all the more as 
aviation was, economically speaking, in a 
depressed state, whereas the risk ther('with 
connected >vas a heavy one both from tlic 
material and personal viewpoint. However, 
German insurance, <juitc aware of its economic 
mission, did not hesitate to enter this new 
field, being so far unknown, of Aviation 
insurance. The only thing German aviation 
insurance knew was that for years to come 
there would be no profit in this new field of 
insurance. 

Jn 1J)19 several com]»anie.s were uniting 
to the so-called ^^Vir Concern^^ for operating 
together Aviation insurance. Nothing there 
was they couid base upon, no statistics, no 


experience from which some profit could have 
been taken. Practice alone would show the 
corroetness or errors in tli(‘ policy followed 
by (he Air (^oncern which also aeconnts for 
the continuous change, in the beginning, in 
premiums and conditions. TIu* ^Viv (concern 
of UUl) whieli can be consideivil as the 
foreriinma* of the actual German Air Pool 
was based upon the principles of <he nnifonn 
dis])(‘rs.‘il of the aviation risks taken over. 
Ill most cases the? concern had to bear the 
risk in full for its own account seeing that at 
that tim<‘ rc-insuran(*.e was not at all possible 
or under most difliciilt conditions only. 

Jn the interest of the Aviation insurance 
business the development of which could only 
have snllered by outsiders, it was then decided 
on the general meeting at Ihuleii-Ihuleu of 
the Deutscher Transport- Vorsichcrungs-Vor- 
baiid (German Transport Underwriters^ 
Union), in l!>2!b that all companies belonging 
to the Union no matter whether they wovo 
belonging to the Air Pool or not, had to bring 
in their aviation risks into the aviation 
concern. 

In 1 1)2 1 there was founded by the above 
Union tlio "Air Pool of 192 P' with two classes 
of insurance, /. r,, Class A, Casco insurance 
and Class 13, Air Transport insurance which 
classes were later on completed by Class C, 
Air Accident and Class 1), Air Liability 
insurance. 
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On the 9tli November 1027 the '^\ir Pool 
of 1924” was constituting itself iifrosli under 
the name being still in force now of “Gonimn 
Air Pool.” 

Regarding the organisation of tlic German 
Air Pool it may still be mentioned that for 
reasons of suitability the Class R ^V.argo 
interest” has been suspended since Ist Jammry 
lil.G, until further notice, the transports bv 
air being insured since that dale by the trans- 
port underwriters direct. Thus there practi- 
cally exists at piesent the following classes 
only : {a) Casco, (/v) Accident, (r) Liability. 

The Gorman Air Pool is now comprehend- 
ing 29 companies ; it has exv^elhmt extensive 
relations to all foreign Air Pool and especially 
to linglish Aviation Undorwriters. 

Iiasing on these extensive* international 
relations tlio Gerniau Air Pool is now in a 
pi^.-itioii to take ov<‘r most dill'icult risks. 
'File millions lost in the jaist years could not 
paralyze tlu! development of tlui German 
Pool ; this loss had to br^ borne and was borne 
in the ho])e that tli<* day would come when 
all troubles and ellbrts would be compensated 
l)v a small prollt which happened indeed in 
the year l!).‘51. Eor 1932 German aviation 
insurance will have to reckon, however, with 
a loss which, it is to ibe hoped, will be 
followed by better times. 

Motor Insurance A Comparative Study of 
World Business 

The following statistical data which arc 
based upon ollicial statements of the years 
1931-32 arc giving au approximate idea of 
the. vast field not only of Motor Insurance 
hilt also of the IMotor Industry and may 
^erve as a useful hint for Motor iiisnranciJ 
under writers as well as the latbn* imliistry. 


Toliil N miiber of Motor 

(■JUS in Komo of the 

]\[olor ('iirs 

1 Motor Car 

|>rin<*il):il (^onntrica 
of the World : 

ill tJionsands : 

per iiiiMiljrrof 
inhaluliuitK ; 

(1) United Slates 

of Am(‘rica 


■l.s 

(2) New Zealand 

isn 

s 

(3) Canada 

1,1 ST 

!» 

(1) Australia 


12 

(o) Franco 


25 

(0) Great Britain 

1 , 0:52 

:5() 

(7) Denmark 

120 

SO 

(S) Argentine 

:5:31 

:5r, 

(!)) Sweden 

1 1't 

11 

(10) Belgium 

nr. 

10 

(11) Switzerland 

S2 

50 

(12) South AfruMii 

Union 

ir.ii 

51 

(13) Norway 

r.o 

r,(i 

(1 1) Irish Fro(‘-S{;it 

■It; 

01 

(lo) Netlierlands 

121 

01 

(10) Germany 

(ino 

100 

(17) Finland 

:5:5 

110 

(L">) Spain 

nr, 

1:51 

(1!)) Italy 

211 1 

no 

(20) Czechoslov'ikia 

7r> 

l!)7 

(21) Austria 

:5i 

1!»S 


Fire Losses in Germany in February : 

Losses sustained throngli lire by the 
Association of Privatt^ F ire IiHnrance (!^nm- 
pani<*s in Germany amonnted for Kebriiary 
1933 to Uni. I),0T2,H)2 on Uk* whole a.s against 
Uni. (1,00,000 for the preceding month and 
Rm. S,( 12,712 for Janii iry 1932. 

he respt'Ciive amount of losses sustained 
during Keln uary liy the (k^mpauies belonging 
to tlie As.sociatiou of Public Fire lu.siii’auco 
Companies is Urn. 0,308,0^1 on the whole as 
against Uiii. (i,S20,3l9 for January and 
llm. 7,-S07,031 for January 1!)))2. 




Forts and National Development 

The iuiportanec of ports in nutioniil 
oconojny is very y;rei\t. ^Pliey servo as gate- 
ways of traffic l)otwe(‘n the sea and the land 
and const it n to links in the chain of coinnier- 
cial activities or vital centres in the process 
of transport. Tlio administration of ports 
in India is not sneh as provides for the 
developniont of a co-ordinated national 
economic policy. Wc share the views of 
Mr. Gaganvehari Lai Mehta wIios(i article 
on this subject appears in the Modvrn Uvrttur 
for May, .1933. The following is the eon- 
cliuling portion of his article : 

'flic importance of ports will lx; evident 
from tliose facts. With a view to fosU^r llm 
tlevolopmenl of ports and natiojiiil shippiiiir, 
ditlerential ]iort dues and tonna»:e duos on 
liational and foreij^^ii v(‘s>els are levied hy 
many <-ountries. lV»rtuyal and Spain, for 
instance, subject forei^^n sJiips to such diseri- 
minatory dues oven now while at various 
.stances in its economic history, America has 
resortcil to preferential dues for national 
vessels. This disc,riminatioii became so wide- 
spreail and serious that only a few years a^o, 
a Ooii volition of Jiiternational llc/^ime of 
Maritinm Ports was <Irawu uj) for seciirinp 
c(]uality in all i>ort dii(?s and cbar^•■es betwinai 
national and non-national ships, but even 
this convention six'cially excluded maritime 
coastal trad<' from its scoix*. At many Jlritish 
ports, different dues are levii‘d on ships on 
the llrit.isii and forci»-n ropister.s. At Liv(T- 
pool, ill the case of every new vessel built in 
the "Jnited Kinj^ilom whi<‘h on her first voyage 


goes to Liverpool in ballast direct from the 
port where she was (milt and trades outwards 
from Liverpool with cargo, one-half of the 
Dock 'Fonnage rates payable in ivspect of 
outwanl voyage are remitted. The Indian 

'JVado Kminiry Committee of the Imperial 
Institute recommiMidcd some years ago tliat 
in order to (.■ncoiirage the export of oil see<ls 
from India, ports in the Hritisli Empire 
slioiild charge preferential dues for Hritisli 
shipping. The Port facilities ()ommit.t(‘(‘ 

appointcil in 1929 by British ,ship 2 )iiig, indus- 
trial anrl commercial iiitorests cl(?arly stated 
ill llicir report that the coasting tratle is an 
important (‘lenient in national defence ami 
held that for the devol(>j>mi‘nt of coastal trade, 
conslriK'tive ai'tion in regard to port iini)rove- 
ment was nevesssary. It is (jvideiit thcivfoiv 
that tile port prohkan Is regarded (‘Iscwlierc 
as a part of the prohlem of national minoniy 
and port administrations on th(!ir part do imi 
ignore the larger and more fiindaimailal 
('conomic interests. It is only in India di.il 
[lort authorili(^s argue that th(‘y arc “iml 
concorn(‘d with the ownership of the slnin 
which trade to the Port” and that iK'can 
the revenue of a port is mainly derived frmn 
loreigii trade, the Port Trust should not iu 
rc'spect of stores purcliase inlopt a policy of 
preferring indigenous gootls which woiiM pul 
foreign imports at a disadvantage. In olim' 
countries national considerations do liiid a 
plac(i in the administrative policy of df* 
ports. Ports ar(^, in a word, national asset : 
their administration is not a municipal inath i’ 
of local importance only. Th(^y sIioiiM as 
far as possible, be under central control 
order that the nation might have a voice in tin ii’ 
dcwelopnient on national lines and that tin ii‘ 
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activities corrclafoil acconlance with a 
national policy. 

What a Salesman Should Know 
The following appears in the Assmanvo 
UpvieJi' of Wolverhampton, for April, 19)13 : 

A salesman should have solf-confidcncc— yes, 
but he should not have self-consciousness. lie 
should not l)o thinking? of himself when he 
is talking to a customer. 

Sometimes a salesman tried to have* person- 
ality. lie thinks of his own manner. He 
thinks— “I must make a ffood impression.” 
And the customer thinks— “Here is another 
swanker <^ome to bother me.” 

A s.desman’s mind sIduM he s > full of hi> 
;^oo^l.s ami of iiitcTost in the eustomer that ln» 
should forjret about himself. 

If ho is n'ally iiiter(‘st<Ml in liis eustomer, 
and if he knows his gootls and believes in 
them, his manner will take care of itself. 

Sellinf? is not a matita* of “mental domina- 
tion,” as some American books teach. Ft is 
not trying to make a cuslomer do what you 
want him to do. 

It is rather the art of j'cttin.ir on ^rood kTins 
with him — of beinjC a f?ood mixer of beiiijr 
likejibh^ well-in formetl and eon^cenial. 

'Poo much Ejro-tliat s])oils many a ^sides- 
man. A man with the manner of a prima- 
<lonna can’t he successful in sellinjf <roo<ls. He 
wastes his time tryiiifr to sell liiiiiself. 
(vonipare this with the following note 
published in the InsNranrf Afirorafr of Now 
York for March 25, 1933 : 

List year a couple of Professors afiiliated 
with a proininent uiiivi?rsity ma<le an iiivesti- 
jfatioii on scientific Jin(?s into the psycholo^^v 
of selliiifr and buyinif. They nMiched the 
conclusion, among others, that the salesman’s 
attitude and action will be most successful if 
ho strictly follows six rules, which are : 

Don’t do more than your share td the 
talking. 

Never interrupt your prospei*t. 

During the opening part of a sales kilk, 
Inquire before you start selling. 
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When your prospect has for the first tiim^ 
stated his objection to 5 "ou, repeat tin* ol)jection 
hrictiy in your own words. 

At the conclusion of a sales interview, when 
you land the final closing sales talk, base it 
on one key issue. 

Relief of Farmers in Japan 

The Japanese Government always take an 
active interest in the bettcriiient of agricul- 
tural population of tbc country. Here is a 
plan for the amelioration of the burden of 
debt of the fanners and is reproduced from 
the JffjuiNesr. Trade Ballefia, for AFay, J933 : 

The (government siil)mitted a bill to tin* 
I)i“t some time ago for adjusting the debt of 
farnuM’s. 'The. iH)niinitt.e(‘ appointtsl t*> di^en.'S 
the pi’opost'd phiii learnt that (lie total amount 
of the debts ot‘ farmers is yen r»Ui,tMM) ono. 
'riu* amount represents about S2 per cent of 
the* total debt of farming, fishing and moun- 
tain eniiimiinities. 

Aceordinjr aii Inve.-tigation made by the 
Department ol Agriculture and t\>restry, 
Nagtnid l*rel\s*tnre leads with a total debt 
of yen gr)t l,oi M ),< M 10 ; Shi/.noka I’refeetnre is 
second with yen “J20,t I00,t h m i : and Hokkaido 
is third with yen !_‘l rJ.OiHM H i( t. Tokyo Pndee- 
inre has the smallest amount of tlebls, with 
onlv yen li.riOl.tHio. The remaining lh*«*f('etures 
have Vn)in y(*n 1 oo, 0 i to.Oi to to yen JihuhhVmim 
«i<'bts. 

Taking the ease of Nagand rnd'i etnre as 
an exami>le, the per honsehoM average 
amount of debt is yioi ‘J.o.’K) lor landowners, 
yt?n Olio fur farmers cultivating^ their own 
lands, yen olo for these eultivatlug l>oth own 
lamls and tenant lands, ami yen 2Sn for 
tenant farmers. 

.Aeeortling to the proposed ])lan, th<* 
(Jovernment is to atlvance funds for farmer.- 
for adjusting tln*ir debts, but such^ luiids are 
to be given only to members of the Debt 
Adjustment Associations of forming commu- 
nities which are ojgaiii.scd jiceording to 
regulations and which are able to exiMjute 
plans for economic revival and debt, adjust- 
ment. 

The amount to be supplied by the Govern- 
ment is to be about ono-thinl of the debt, 
but ill tiny case not more tluiii one-half. It 
is further reported that the Government wislies 
that the amount supplied are to be repaid in 
annual or periodical instalments within 
twenty years. 



POI.AND, \m-m\ : fh/ Uohfd Madmuf, 
New York : K, P, Dfiflon Sc (^n., 

Since the last iMiropeaii Win* Poland has been 
iiiereasin^ly attraetinf? the atteiition of the in- 
tellectunl and ])olitieallj*-niinde(l world. With 
so inueli distnrhanee in tin? balance of political 
power, particularly in flie Central Kiiropeaii 
States, with the new experiments in parliament- 
ary jjoverninent, with the experiences of tlio 
new-born Dictatorships, witli Fas(*ism and even 
with the threat of th(3 neo-Aryo-Ethnie ])olitics 
of Hitlerism, it is no wonder so many lit(‘ratures 
have poured in on us constantly iliirini^ the last 
decade or so. Of clashi's, struggles and a 
wasteful d(?struetivc attitude there have been cpiito 
jdenty in recent years in Europe thouj?]! there have 
also l)ecii constructive statesmanship ami solid 
achievement. l*eace, order and democracy have 
had their victories, and ]\rr. Maehray makes it 
imieed liearteniii" to a diseoura^'cd world to hear 
more about the jjains tliat even some of the hard- 
presseil Central European States ha,ve been able 
to achieve, 

Mr. iMacliray’s book is in tl»e natur(^ of a 
narrative or chronicle. On the hack^TOund of 
tlie very unliappy lot of the Polish people before 
the >var, !Mr. Mafhray has roared up a picture 
of tlie present conditions and the prospects of 
future developments and iinprovciinents away 
from the demoralising dominance of Austria, 
Russia and Prussia. The story of the partition 
of Poland is quite familiar to every student of 
modern European histoiy, and the (celebration 
of the 13th anniversary of the present Republm 
on the Armistice Day in 1931, so beautifully 
described by the author, comes as almost a 


pheasant siir])rise to tliostj who have been used 
to look upon Poland, a strc'te.h of country 
naliirally bc^autiful ami fertile, — as a math^r for 
the exi)loitation of any adventurer who may 
have been eiipricions enough and strong enough 
for it. The narrative is almost literary in its 
fulness, vivi<Iuess and pietnres(pu*m.*ss, though 
one might wish that there wert* more in the 
lino of a more dispassionate and si‘ientilie survey 
and interpretill ion. 

Thn‘e lines of policy dominate thi‘ mirrativi*,-- 
constitutional, liriam‘ial and international. Tin* 
first is primarily eoneeriied with the Dictatorship 
of Pilsudski. Though the author is a j)arlia- 
mentarian in sympathies y(*t the inajilitude and 
sterility of the F'olish Republic in its (airlier 
days, incliiuis him to regard a Dictatorship as 
inevitable, if not even desirable for the time 
h(*ing. To him Pilsmlski is a man of genius, 
the real maker of Poland and tho givatesfc 
by all odds of the figures on the country’s 
political stage during the last seventy ytiars. 

As in the other inathTS, tlu* country ’.‘a foreign 
relations are treated only so f.^r as they have any 
real bearing on the? niirrative itself. He refers, 
for instanee, to the baision with Uermany over 
Cpper 8ile.sia and the (’orridor, and with 
Lithuania over tho Vilna, but ho asserts that the 
impr(3Ssion of tho modern world that Poland 
developing into an aggressive militaristic* state 
bent on conquest, is grossly untrue. In all, 
remarks the author, Poland may bo riglitly con- 
sidered a bulwark of westi^rn civilization and a 
powerful faetor making for the equilibrium of 
Europe auJ the peace of the world. The mis- 
(X)iiception has probably arisen out of, he concedes 
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r.ho impressive size of the now Polish army ami 
her alliance with Riimniiin, but that was inevit- 
ably forced upon her by her open frontiers on 
both the east and the west, and does not necess- 
arily sigfiiify militaristic ajrjjrossiveness. 

So far as tlni scope of the book as strictly 
confined within the limits of a narrative ^foes, 
it has well achieved the purposes in view. It is 
however felt that if tlio [) 0 ()k had been written 
entirely from a different an^le, and Ix-en given 
an entirely dilferont treatment, it would necess- 
arily have yioldofl better results. 

Kaut’na Ktmai! N VNin. 
THE DILEMMA OE THE WAR DEllTS. 
% licrnhnnl Oslntlntl,' (f -tfrrrHl Ilislorj/, Jan 

The war debts has for the past trienninm 
been the stumbling block over which tlio (^Hbrts 
of the inotlcrn world to secure a comparative 
readjustment of juoduction to demand and ])riecs 
to cost of production, has been precipitately 
sprawling lliemselvc^s on to the floor. Dr. 

Ostnjlcnk has been endeavouring in this very 
intcresling article to in<licate the <*juises why 

these ellorts have fo far been so abortive. When 
boilofl down to tlie simplicity of utilities the only 
iiKithod open to the debtors botli in respect of 
lli(i war debts and the reparations of paying the 

money is by goods and services. Hut the 

ultimate creditor has naturally a very grave 
objection to this method of p:iyment, even tbongli 
it is well known that there is not enough gold 
in the vaults of the (Viitral Hanks of the 
f‘»rty-live dillerent countries of the world to meet, 
if put togetli(‘r, even a tliinl of the total amount 
of transactions to be carried tbrongh, and also 
that, even of whatever gold there is, tlio ultimate 
creditor herself lias already in her vaults more 
than a third of the total supply. Goods and 
services she cannot accept, for that would no 
doubt bo ruinous to her internal industrial and 
eommereial enterprises. A country’s imports are 
generally paid for by her exports, and to accept 
repayment of debts and the liquidation of 
reparations in goods and services would mean 
that the import.s should far exceed the exports 
of the country. In that case the local markets 
would no doubt get swarinpoil by these necessari- 
ly accepted imports and ruin local trade. 


Dr. Ostroleiik is at a loss to suggest a way 
out of this dilemma facing him ami his country, 
ami tile only way he can see out of it is to 
accept the other very rational allcrnative of a 
mutual cancellation of both the debts and the 
reparations. The article is very interesting and 
is very well-written with a fairly good historical 
hackgroiiml of the nion«*t:irv comlilions and 
rea<ljnstments of tin; Eiiro]>(*an conniriiis and 
America just after llie w.ir. Hut the(\mgr«\^sional 
declaration that thi' jpicstioii of either cancelling 
the <l<“hts owing by the Eiimpean States to 
America or reducing them cannot in any ca>e 
he considered, makes it impo.-'sihle to replace tht* 
worhl back to a comparatively heller ami sounder 
footing. Hut (iven tin* Congress will have sooner 
or lakT to S(‘o the thing in its proper persperitivi* 
for the ijiiestion is not really whether the allies 
can pay, hut that if lliey should he imiiiced to 
pay in Mie ]>ri'sent circumstances in goo«is ami 
servictfs, witli the very definitt' danger of thus 
ruining internal trade, or if the mon* rational 
attitude of resiling down tlui debts and making 
a more reasonable readjustment possible should 
be adopted. We are watching with interest what 
cour.so is adopted by the world. 

ICaiu'na Kr.MAu Nandi. 
THE WOULD ( UISIS AND THE IMIO- 
Hidar OE hea(t:. /^/ .s. a ('hiinir. inm- 
nnfioH(tl liool: Serrnr, 7, 'SJO, 

rn'rc Ii\s\ horritjn 7s. 

Tile worhl is passing to-day through a grave 
cri.sis, not only in the economic sphere hut also 
in the ])olitiical and social splien*s. It is torn 
to-day by conflicting ideas and solutions, 
ranging between the* <‘xheme*< of rigid indivitlu- 
alism and varied forms of communism, as also 
of exclusive nationalism and nnfett(?red inh'r- 
nationalism. Mr. (.'Iiitale’s hook is an opportune 
publication and seeks to present a searching 
analysis of the causes of the world crisis in 
essentials. This young Indian thinker has 
discussed every question of importance in regard 
to the dcvtdopmenl of international peace, and 
has marshalled the facts and statistics in tln‘ir 
historical perspective which will, we hopi‘, he 
highly educative and suggestive. This hook will 
be* useful not only to the studentH of politics and 
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economics, but also to practical politicians and 
economists. In conp'atulatin^ the author on 
the publication of this brilliant book, 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, an acknowledg- 
ed authority on world economy and politics, 
says : “As a liistorioal introductif>n to the study of 
contemporary problems in industrialisation, export 
and import of finance, competition for markets 
etc., the present work will not fjiil to stimulate 
our publicists, journalists and students of social 
service in general to independent investigations 
in allied fields. Poreign rea<ler.s will also find in 
it a more or less comi>rchensivo Indian way of 
approach to the (iuestion of world recon struction.’^ 

The book is nicely got up and moderately 
priced. M. Moi ijk. 

(JOVKRNMKKT SKCUUJTIKS AND IdFK 
FUNDS. hi/ Mfssra. S. L. Ititjfy 1/. * 1 ., 

n}i(l Sittiil hntlfiy n,Sr,^ I'uhlisltrfl Inj S. K. 
linnn'jpf^ Amimhnd Park, KksI Ijukitoir. Prirv 
Ftmr unit/. 

This small bo<»klet is the tirst of a series 
which its publisher intends to bring out for the 
use of the agents and iiiMiring public. The 
Fditors of these series are W(?ll-known in their 
lines and whenever they speidc, they sp(‘ak with 
the weight of authority. The present booklet 
is a reprint of tln^ article entithsl ‘‘Investment of 
Ijifo Fund” written by Mr. S. I.. Iloy, i*i 
the columns of the lustintinr Ilfrald. 
From time to linn? Mr. Hoy, it .•^eeins, is a 
man of strong like.s and dislikes and when- 
ever be wrih.'.s he writes with some amount of 
dogmatism, refusing, as it .ceeins, to accommodate 
any other opinion which might rcasomildy elaiin 
its attrition upon u.«. Tliat government .S(.*curitics 
are the best fields for the investment of insurance 
funds has long been contested hy.nicn whose 
opinions are tai titled to rospeet. Mr. Hoy would 
have done well if Ik* wouM have discus.sed the 
comparative merits of insurance investments in 
different fiehls as a whole rather than sing 
hallelujah to government securitie.s only with 
the enthusiasm of a xealot. 

S. B. HoV (.’IIOI DHURY. 
OIIATKAL (THE JUTE MILL). Bf/ Nihar 
[Kumar Pal (dioudhunj, Puhhshed hy Pahitra 
Qmgopadhtjaya. Pages l\k€, Ue. /. 


It is a lesson of industrial history that with 
the grow’th of capitalism and concentration of 
power in the hands of capitalists, the other 
factors of ])roduetion also combine amongst 
themselves and offer an equally forcible resistance 
to the former’s .spoliation of the latter. 
Bengal is being revolutionized industrially and 
is fastly becoming an iiidii.strial country of 
considerable importance. Thus the struggle 
between capital and labour, i)articularly foreign 
capital and Indian labour, is becoming more 
marked and has found cxpres.sion in this sliort 
drama of Mr. Pal (.•houdlniry. 'fhere is also a 
pica for the formation of trfide unions and 
labourers* organisations and for a co-ordination ol 
stri*ngth ami resources of the iiidiistritd labour 
of our country. Wt* hope the wreicheil conditions 
of mining labour w'bicli are described in this 
drama will not fail to attract the notice of our 
thinkers ami legislators. 

The g(‘t up of till* l)ook is excellent ami the 
price is not higli. 

M. Moi lik. 

ONWAIII) -.1// FfiyUsh ForlNif/htJy. F.dihd 
hy Sudhnusif Pdhash Roy FhowUmry ood AjU 
SoiH. Jhthlishrd from 2IK ('oikyc SfrcfL Folmlln. 
Aiiuunl SnhsrriyfinH, fts. 

This journal the first few cupies of which 
were published wdtli the most familiar ami 
popular name in the field of Indian journalism, 
“Forward,** has sutfered a changi* in its name 
for reasons of law. Forward or Onward, tiu* 
name signifies the ideal -politi(*al, social and 
economic, for which it .stands. It has souglil 
to rcpre.scnt llie culture of young Bengal in tin* 
field of politics, .sociology and ccoiioiiii»*s and lias 
brought to light the mind and art of the young 
Bengali intelligentsia in a stimuhuing maimer. 
Every issue of the paper is replete with thoiight- 
provoking articles, and the special sections 
ilevoted to trade, fiimm.'C and sports are well 
edited. Und(T the able ciHtovship of Mr. S. B. 
Roy (Jhoudliury who has already made a mime 
for himself in journulism and Mr. A.. Horn who has 
long been (Connected with th:^ student movement. 
Onward bids fair to rank as one of the lore- 
most fortnightly journals in the coiuitry. 

l)K. S, C. Roy. 




TIk* twcMity ((uestions |)i*opouii(lc<.l by tho 
!\MinsyIvania Insurance Department in its 
written examination of applicants for licenses, 
held on January 7, have been answered by 
John (ilendonin*^, Secretary of the Kranklin 
h'irc of Pliila., in the IlHttefl Sfa/rs^ 
oT that city as follows : 

1. For trhot period^ of (itor orr fire 
fioh'rfrs trriUrn ‘f llotr is I hr rate alftrfrtl ? 

1. Fire polich^s are iisiially w'ritten for 
periods of one, thr<‘<‘, five and ten years^ 
:i I though other periods are permissible, 
reriii rates an? pro raia of the annual rate 
except when? the local rules permit otherwise. 
Periods less than one year are based on a 
‘^sllor^ rat(?” of the annual rate. 

’J. Ifotr is (hr tnaoaal of prronant 
(Irtrriniiinf aatl luj ahnoi 

‘J. The rate applies to each Si 00 of 
insnranc<', hence the proinium is determined 
by multiplying the amount of insurance by 
th(j rate. The law provides that each stock 
company shall either lilc a schedule of rates 
with the Insurance (.■ommissioner or be a 
member of a rating bureau. 

3. Xa\)}r sooH' ifrms in an ittsnretf 
fonhliufi that arr not rorrrcft antcus 
^pccifnallff inenfioncd. 

3. Bullion^ manuseripts. jiiechanical 
drawings, dies or patterns. 

4. J)o illegal nets of a imnnty performed 


triihont hnotrlrdgr o/‘ I hr on mr, itnalhlatr 
thr otntcFs insnnmrr 

4. Tf the illegal acts constitute an 
increase of hazard, the company will not be 
liable for loss or damage while the hazard 
is increased by any means within the control 
of the insured. 

5. Dors a paid jirr drparfnnni harr 
ang rffvrt on thr si\r of fire pn ofianfs V 

o. ( redit for a paid fire department is 
given in the rate in territory where fire 
hydrants are available for use. 

0. Dr fine hrisfing. 117//// is (hr pmatlg 
for t ft' i sting 'f 

0. ‘‘Twisting’’ is causing an assured to 
uiineeessarilv change his insurance from one 
company to another. The penalty is revoca- 
tion of license and a tine of not more than 
fSoOO or not more than six months’ imprison- 
ment or both. 

7. < an thr insarrd haring // partial toss 

drntand that the rontpang png thr fall aanmut 
of insaranrr ami faf,r thr rrtnaining 
proprrtg Y 

7. The assured cannot abandon any 
remaining property to the company. 
“Abandonment” is destined as being the 
voluntary rolim|uishing of all control or care 
of the damaged proverty by the assured, thus 
making the company wholly responsible for 
its safekeeping. 
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Krplahi briefly the purpose of the 
ro-i murance elausr. 

8. In considenition of a reduced rate, 
the company’s liability is liniib^d to no 
greater propurtion of any loss than the 
amount of insurance bears to the stated 
percentage of value of the property insured, 
hereby inducing tin* assured to cover his 
property for an adn(|nate amount in propor- 
tion to its value. 

•9, IF///// /s /hr (h’lfrrcitrr brlirrru thr 

two uforifpfjjc rift uses rmumonlji ttsrtl ? 

9. The ^‘full cuntribution niortgage 
clause” provides tliat all irisuranco, regardless 
of interest covered, shall contribute its 
proporionate share of every loss, whereas the 
^Wn-contribution mortgage clause” omits 
this [)roviso, thereby subjecting a policy to 
the full claim of the mortgagee regardless of 
other existing insurance which is not payable 
to the said mortgagee. 

10. If a ft re results from flumuyc by 
u'iufislfirtu, trbti/ pari of the fhtuiuyr, if uny, 
ts rorrrrtl by I hr fire pot try ? 

10. ‘‘If a building, or any material part 
tluTcof, fall, except as the result of fir<*,” all 
insurance ceases. Fire losses would be 
covered subject to the operation of this 
clause. 

11. Stale yrucrally lo uiia! exicul uufl 
tu abut Hiatturr rtausrs ran be aflflrd Ion 
poUry or its slatulnrd rouflitious tnuerd, 

11. The extent of the application of 
insurance and of the contribution to be made 
by the company in case of loss or damage, 
and any other agreement not inconsistent 
with or a waiver of any of the conditions or 
provisions of the policy, may be provided for 
by agreement in writing added thereto. 


1 2. How is Uie rost of core rage of jj ro- 
per I y insured under a hinder determined (1) 
if policy is isstird (2) if binder terminates 
without insuranre of poliry 

12. (1) No charge is made for the 

binder, the policy being dated back to the 
inception date of the binder. (2) An earned 
preraiiun is charged on a short rate basis of 
the annual rate. 

/.V. Could failure of the assured to 
protecl his property durhiy a (ire on nciyh- 
boriny preutises hare ttny efferl on hts rlattn 
if hr sulfrrrd a loss at that ft ate 

1.3. The company is not liable for loss 
or d image caused directly or indirectly by 
neglect of tlie insured to use all reasonable 
means to save and preserve the property 
when endangered by fire in neighbouring 
premises. 

//. What is tnraut by ronrurrmt in- 
suruurr 'f Shottifl //// ayrttl inspvrt for 
roururrrnry all polirirs intruded bt tprr 
I hr sttntr mrrrayr P' 

1-1. If the wi’itten portions of all policies 
covering thi^ same property are exactly alike, 
the policies are called “coueurrent.” An 
agent should see that this condition exists ; 
otherwise a loss adjustment will result in 
confusion and eiubaiTassmeiit and perhaps 
an unsatisfactory settlcnKmt to all [laities 
concerned. 

/.}. 117//// au nppraisfd ? F//r// 

it required 

15. When assured and company fail 
to agree as to the amount of loss they 
resort to an appraisal. Each shall on 
the written demand of cither, select a compe- 
tent and disinterested appraiser who then 
selects ail umpire. The appraisers shall 
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appraise the sound value and loss or damage 
in accordance with |)olicy conditions. The 
award in writing of any two shall determine 
the amount of loss or damage. 

1(). Disrns.s insttrablr intv rest as aitplivd 

hi fire insurance, 

1(). No one is entitled to lire insurance 
who does not possess an ^^insurablc interest/’ 
which may bo defined as a claim or interest 
in property which will be subject to a loss 
if the said property is damaged by fire. 

17. TIow luftti an assured assinn his 
interest in a /iofir/j after a toss ? 

17. Assuming that the policy was valid 
at the time of loss, it may be assigned after 
a loss by securing the companies’ written 
consent tlieroto, subject however, to the 
adjustment of the loss according to policy 
conditions as of the date of the fire. If the 
assured also wdsh(*s to assign his interest in 
the loss, this may be accomplished by serving 
due notice on the company in proper legal 
manner. 

is. A .S:ir}^ih)0 jiroiin t/i is insured fur 
irith the sa per rent rn-insnrunre 
elanse. A SKi^lHht fuss neeurs. What ts 
the roiupauifs liahiliftj 


1<S. 21,000-28,000 of §16,000 or §12,000. 

IH. What requirvinenls are made if 
insuraure is cancelled (/) />// the couipaufi 
(^) hfi the assured 

10. This polic.y may be cancelled at any 
time by the company, by giving to the 
insured a fire days’ written notice of cancella- 
tion, with or without tender of the excess 
of paid prcmiuni above the pro rata premium 
for the expired time, which excess, if not 
tendered, shall b(^ refunded on demand. 
Notice of cancellation shall state that said 
excess premium (if not tenden'd) will be 
refunded on demand. This policy shall be 
cancelled at any time at the re(juest of the 
insured ; in which case the com|)any shall 
upon ilemand and surrender of this policy, 
refund the excess of paid premium above the 
customary short rates for the expired time. 

20. 117//// is the uhtiffaHuu of the affeut 

to Ihf fissurefi and the coinpauff 'f 

20. An agent should procun* a thorough 
knowledge of his business in order that he. 
may render his client the I)est of service and 
advic(*. lie should act with perfect good 
faith toward his i*oiiij)anv and not in any 
wav abuse the conlideiice reposed in him. 




Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 
Company Ltd. 

\Vc coiifynitiilato the Oriental Govern inont 
Security Life Assurance Company Ltd. on 
the splendid results of its working; during the 
year ending lilst December, The 

Oriental was established in Honibay nearly 
sixty years ago and is to-day the largest 
Indian insurance company, tlu; pride of 
Indians and the envy of foreigners. Ih^fore 
proce(»ding further we shall give tl\c sum- 
marised results of the Company’s working for 
its nfty-eighth year here. 

Results at a Glance 

New Sums Assured Rs. 5,!)4,00,727 

New Policies 2!b'^.S2 

Annual Premium (on Xew 

Sums assured) Rs. ‘^2, 12, 583 

New Sums Rc-as.sured Rs. 2,15^000 

Total Assurance in force 

(with Bonus Additions) Rs. 13, !H, 91, 490 
Total Number of Policies 

in force 2,07,5.31 

Claims paid during the year Rs. 85,04,820 
Expense Ratio 21 p. c. 

Total Funds Rs. 12,48,18,008 

Total Investments Rq. 17,12,89,875 

The above figures will explain amply the 
strength and solidarity of the Company and 
the popularity it enjoys among the people. 
The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 


the Shareholders met under the shadow of 
the sad death of Mr. S. E. Warden, who had 
been a Director of the Company for 29 years 
and had occupied the chair for 17 years, 
and to whom a glowing tribute was paid by 
Sir Purshottanidas Thakiirdas who presided 
over the meeting. 

The two most outstanding features which 
have recorded an iinprovemciit in the afiairs 
of the (Wipany arc the reduction in tlu* 
expense ratio and appreciation of seenrity 
values. Exj)eusos of management show 
a reduction from 2.1*4 per cent in 
to 21 p. e. in 1932 following the reduction 
from 22.4 p. e. in 1930. The Company’s 
investments in Government Paper and otiu i’ 
Trustee Securities have recorded an appr<}- 
<*iation in their market values to the extent 
of 208 lakhs without taking the InvestiiuMit 
Reserve Fund of 25 lakhs into account. 
Jjast y(‘ar there was a depreciation t)l 
187 lakhs in the CoiLpany’s security holdings, 
and it is remarkable that the securLties liave 
recorded an appreciation of 395 lakhs during 
a period of twelve months. 

The C)hairman’s speech on the occasion 
contains a thorough analysis of the prcse.nt 
position of the Company in all its brancJics 
and affairs, and ainply*^ shows that the 
Company is founded on the rock of security 
and safety. The following extracts from 
the speech would, we hope, bo oi 
interest : 
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COMPAKY notks 


'taxation of Life Assurance Ciompanics has been 
11 rapidly incroasinf? and heavy burden on the 
Income and Profits of the (Companies in recent 
years, and it is a question for serious consideration 
whether a representation should not be made by 
the Indian Life Assurance Oompanics uith all the 
force at their command for an amendment of the 
basis of Income 'Pax Assessment. There is ample 
justification for such a representation for several 
reasons, one bcinp: that a substantial proportion 
of the profits distribute! at each Valuation is 
simply a return to Participating Policyholders of 
the proportion of the premiums paid by them 
ropresentiiif^ the loalinjr for profits, and stronji: 
opinions hav(! been expressed in some quarters 
which f'o even further to the extent of holdiii^^ 
that only that portion of the profits of a Pro- 
prietary Life Assiiraocf* Company which is 
allocated to the Sharehoblcrs of the (Company 
slniild be taxed. In any case there can be no 
two opinions that it is aiisolntely unfair in view 
of the constitution of Life Assurance (Vjmpanies 
that the jirotits disclosed, by far the j^rcatcr 
portion of which, and in the case of Mutual 
(Companies, all of which, are returned to Policy- 
holders, should be assessed to Sniper Tax which 
on principle should be a tax on the Income of 
the individual only. 

On niiinorons occasions in the past iiiy prede- 
cessor in this (diair has alteiiipted to make cl(;ar 
how little the Company’s actual profit distributing 
power is alfected by tciup'Drary tluct nations in 
Market Values either up or down, and allhouwh 
at first si^ht one not familiar with the methods of 
valuation of the assets and liabiliti(*s of a Life 
Assnranee Company mii^ht look for largely 
increased profits as the result of a substantial 
appreciation in securities, the case of a Life 
Assurance (.Company this is not possililc. Kven 
were it decided on the occasion of the next 
Valuation as at :!lst Deceiiib^r next to revalue 
for the purposes of the IVilance Sheet our holdings 
in (lovernrnent and other 'rnistce Swurities and 
take credit for a jiroporlion of the appreciation 
helaveen the Book Values and the Market Values 
prevailing, it would be absolutely necessary, in 
order to maintain in the future the i^nrpliis 
Interest Margin from which a considerable 
proportion of our profit cminatcs, to reduce the 
Hate of Interest assumed in the Valuation of 
our liabilities to such a rate as would maintain 
the Hurplus Interest Margin intact, taking into 


account the lower net yield on its investments 
which the (Company would b^i likely to experience 
in future years as the result of such rcvaluilion 
of die Baok V.aliios of dies * assets at a higher 
figure ‘iinl the investment of new money .available 
at the higher market rates iioa' prevailing. I.he 
coiisoqncnce of this U of ours.*, that the reserves 
rer|uired will be substantially greater than wonM 
otherwise be tlie case and th*' aiipreciation in 
such values whi(’-h m ly lie taken 1*1*0 lit lor ha>i 
to bo iitili/.el towards this strengthening ol 
the reserves. 

National Insurance Company Ltd. 

Wo havo recoivod a copy of tlie Twenty- 
Sixth Annual Report of th(‘ Directors of the 
National Insurance t^oinpany Dtd. togetlier 
with the Audited R(i venue Accounts and 
Balance Sheet for tlie year ending Blst 
December, 11)32. The Reports record an 
improvement of the ('omjianv in more than 
one direction. During the year, out of DSlS 
proposals 7 SIT were accepted and resulted 
into new policies assuring an aggr(‘.gate sum 
of Rs. l,5r),T3;7-^2 including sums reassureil. 
The annual preiiiiiim income attacliing to tlie 
new life business for the year after deducting 
sums reassured, is Rs. 7, IS, 133. This records 
ail increase in new business over the figure 
of the previous year of Rs. 23,43,0o7. ( -oii- 

sidering the dull times and a rapid decline 
of trade and cominercc, this onward march 
of the Company ought to bo congratulated. 

The Life Assurance Fund including the' 
other Reserve Funds now amount to Rs. 
l,.S3,3r),0ir) as compared with Rs. I,fi3,37,ol)0 
at the beginning of the year. The funds liav*- 
thus increased during the year by the subs- 
tantial sum of Rs. 19,07,15o. 

The ratio of the expenses of management 
of the Company to premium income in tli<‘ 
Life Revenue Account has been brought down 
to 27.3 per cent this year from 27. 97 per cent 
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during the previous year. It is a very favour- 
able feature of tlic Company for its ago. The 
total interest income of the Company on its 
investments has been 8,01yS01 after deducting 
taxes. During the year claims on account 
of death have been presented for an aggregate 
sum of Rs. 5,87,5fi3 and the further sum of 
Rs. 045 became due in respect of matured 
endowment assurances. 

The Directors also recommended the 
payment of a dividend of Rs. 12 per share 
for the period under review. 

Mr. J. C'liaudhnri, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, made a reference in the course 
of his speecli to the linctuations of capital 
values and investments of the Company, and 
said : 

A year a»() wc? had to face a drop in CJapital 
values necessitating' the provision of no less than 
Us. I2,r)0,(K)0 for dci)rcciation. Althoii;(h a serious 
matter, owinjr to the Iarj>:c aiini rcHjuircd, it left the 
(■ompany with its main source of profit -namely 
the intCTost yield on its Funds not only unim- 
paired but slrcnj'thcncd. To<ljiy wc find that 
depreciation more than rceovcro<l and at first si^rht 
that appears a matter for (on^ratnlation. Unt 
further examination of conditions discloses a very 
adverse factor which makes any note of jubilation 
entirely out of place. 

The appreciation in Capital values is j;j;encnd and 
prevents a yielil on new investments of much over 
4 per cent being obtained. The yield on reputable 
investments has in fact dropped by well over 
U por cent. This strikes at the basis of liife 
Assurance business and wc, and all other Life 
Assurance institutions, have to face the fact that 
under these conditions our business is producing 
a lower rate of profit. 

It will be observed that w^* ha'^e this ye.ar 
replaced the 12k of depreciation written off 
in 19I>1 but wc have not taken into aceount any 
additional appreciation. Thus the Funds at our 
last Valuation at Ihc end of 1930 remain efreefivdy 
at the prices ruling then and the appreciation 
beyond those prices is reserved so that our yield 
on that portion of our funds is maintained. On 
the other hand the very satisfactory increase in 


our Funds you will have observed in this year’s 
accounts can of necessity only be invested at 
prices giving a considerably lower yield. Future 
increases must similarly be invested at current 
yields and thus so long as the present 4 per cent 
era basts we must face a steadily dropping yield 
on our Funds. We also have to recognize that a 
further change in conditions back towanls higher 
yields can only be produced by lower Capital 
values consecpient upon depreciation. 

It will be evident from the Chairinan^s 
.speech that the value of the Company's 
investments has appreciated to a considerable 
extent, although a period of uncertainty is 
still ahead of us. 

The National comes third among Indian 
insurance companies in point of new business. 
If it cannot claim a higher position in the 
rank in point of its collective merits, it holds 
a iini*|uc position among the indigenous 
companies. The popularity of its .schemes, 
the liberalism of its outlook in matters of 
management, and the solidarity of its lirijiiices 
conspire to mak<‘ it an ideal institution. e 
congratulate Mo.ssrs. R. G. Da.s iV: Co., the 
Managers, and Mr. S. X. Banerjee, the 
Secretary, on their achieving these splendid 
results in the twenty-si.xth year of the Com- 
pany's life. 

The United Bengal Insurance Limited 
In these days when Provident companies 
have come to be looked upon with pessimism, 
it is a pleasure to find that the United BongJil 
Insurance Limited of Dacca has joined the 
field with an ambitious programme .‘ind 
seasoned schemes. Here are no exciting or 
sensational schemes for making moiKiy quick 
but the rates and policy provisions have been 
revised and approved by eminent Indian 
Actuaries. The United Bengal thus proposes 
to act purely on scientific lines and be guided 
by scientific principles only in their endeavour 
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to bring the benefits of insurance within 
the reach of the poorer sections of the 
people. 

The two outstanding schemes of this 
concern are the Death Benefit Sclicmc 
and the Industrial Scheme*. Under the 
the former scheme*, any person, male or female, 
aged IS years and above possessing good 
health may become a member of the Company 
without medical examination. Policyholders 
of cither sex get the full benefit of their 
policies if between the ages IS and 
45 they survive 90 days and between 
the ages ()5, 41) and Of) they survive 18)1 
days, and above 05 they survive 3()5 days 
from the date of issue of their respective 
policies. 

Under the industrial scheme, any person 
between the ages of IS and 50 years having 
sound health is eligible for insurance. 
Ordinarily medical examination is not re- 
(j Hired and the policies are subject to a lien 
of six months, but the proponent may avail 
of the immediate commencement of risk by 
undergoing medical examination with the 
sanction of the Head Odiee. Under this 
scheme, policies arc distributed in five 
(lidereiit plans : - 

(1) Whole Tiife Assurance. 

(2) Whole Life Assurance with Limited 
Payments. 

[ii) h]ndowraent Assurance. 

(I) Tlupce-a-Month Policy. 

(5) Anna-a-day Policy. 

'Phe premium rates arc very low’, and 
considering the extra privileges which the 
policy conditions provides for the Company’s 
members, there is but little doubt that it 
will make a rapid headway immediately. 

Mr. S. K. Bose, the able Managing Director 
ef the Company is a thorouglily experienced 
insurance man, having worked for nearly a 
‘juartcr of a century in this line. He has 
organising ability and is a big producer. We 
ifiso congratulate the CJompany on its having 
secured the services of Mr. K. M. Das, m. a., 
&s the General Secretary. Mr. Das had a 
brilliant career in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and worked for some time with a few 


ru*st class life offices in Calcutta. Under the 
leadership of Messrs. Bos(? and Das, the 
Company l)i<ls fair to be one of the most 
progressive insiiiMnce institutions of the 
proviiieo. 

Bengal Mercantile Life Insurance Company Ltd. 

The Bengal Mercantile is a fairly old 
(Company having been established in 1910 
in (,-alcutta. It had for some time past 
failed to shine in the limelight. It has indeed 
had a chetpiered career during these 
twenty-throe years of its existence. 
Fortunately the (^)mpany’s affairs and 
management have now fallen in tin* hands of 
Messrs. Miikherjce and Friends Ltd, a firm 
w’hieh owes its inception to the efforts of 
Mr. C. II. Mukerjee, whose name is 
well knowm in Indian insurance. Messrs. 
Mukherjec tV: Friends undertook the charge 
of affairs of the Company only a few months 
back, and wuthin this short time, have 
effbeted considerable improvement not only 
in the organisation of the Company’s field 
force but also in its finaiiees. 

The present Managing Agents have very 
seriously taken up the work of rehabilitating 
the Company’s former popularity and sound- 
ness. One of the* standing (complaints against 
the Company before the present Managing 
Agents came in, was the amount of the 
outstanding claims. Ihit now they have 
evolved an excellent system of paying these 
claims and it may be said with considerable 
accuracy that they will be paid oil’ completely 
within a year or tw’O. If the business of 
the Company increases at the present rate, 
it is almost certain that the Company will 
very soon occupy its former position of 
po])uhirity and prestige. 

The Directorate of the Company has 
also been remodelled. It now includes 
Prof. Nripendra (4i. Bancrjee, Rai Bahadur 
Ilira Lai Moulik, Prof. Beiioy Banerjeo, aud 
other personages of repute. We wish the 
Company and its enterprising Managing 
Agents a career of unstinted progress, and 
ask our countrymen to lend them their 
unreserved support and co-operation. 




The New Sterling Loan 
The now 4 per <?cnt {104 S-.j 3) India 
Sterling Loan of 112 iiiillions at an issue 
price of OTij came as a rude shock to the 
Indian investors and spo<iulators. It has 
upset all fair minds and kind critics of the 
Government of India. In the first place, 
there could bo no jiistific.ition for borrowing 
at higher rate of int(U*est than was demanded 
by the force of circnmstanccs, and th(» truth 
of this was amply borne out by the experiences 
of the 3^2 per cent Rupee Loan immediately 
preceding this Ijoan. The financial policy of 
the Government of India as revealed in the 
present loan operations clearly betrays a 
warm solicitude for Ilritish investors at the 
cost of Indian tax-payers. All the tall talk of 
the Finance Member in the course of his 
Jhidget speech this year in regard to gilt-edged 
securities has fallen to the ground after this. 
In the second place, it is necessary to consider 
whether there was any sneh urgency as to 
lloat the loan just at a time when another 
similar loan operation was in progress. The 
ways and moans position does not favour the 
floatioii of this sterling loan, and this un- 
necessary borrowing involving considerable 
sacrifice on th(' part of Indian tax-payers for 
some uncertain future requirement betrays a 
biek of true statesmanship on the part of the 
Government of India. Even if the Govern- 
ment had reasons to feel nervous about their 


ways and means position, why the loan could 
not be made an internal one ? As matters 
stand, there is not a single factor in favour 
the (xovernment^s issuing this new Sterling 
Loan under such conditions. 

It has been stated that the balance of tin* 
loan proceeds, after repayment of 17 millions 
maturing obligation, will be utilised for 
strengthening sterling reserves for the early 
inangnratioii of the Reserve Bank. This is 
after all a vague assurance and a mcaniuglcss 
consolation. 

The cllccts of the new loan on the 3i2 per 
cent llonds have been disastrous. Moreover, 
the uncertainty and panic that have b(?en 
created by this too-bold step of the Govern- 
ment of India are sure to destroy the con- 
fidence that the public were developing in the 
policy of the Govornmont in regard to gilt- 
edge. The result would bo higher rates in 
future for coming loans which would inevitably 
inflict greater burdens on Indian tax -payers 
due; to the mal-iidministration of our publie 
finance. 

Jute and Bengal Ryots 

At a Rotary Club meeting in Calcutta 
recently Mr. H. P. Bagaria, President of the 
East India Jute Mills Association, addressed 
Rotarians on ^Mntc Growing and Market- 
ing.” Mr. Bagaria began by reiterating 
that jute was the keystone of the economic; 
structure of the province, He compared 
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the condition of the jiite |>;rowers in lJ)25-20, 
when the price of the commodity went up to 
nearly Rs. 25 per mauiul, with their condition 
to-day, when it was fetcliin^r only about 
Rs. 3 per nnuind, and pointed out that durinjr 
tlic boom every branch of trade and 
commerce was in a flourishinjr condition. 
He traced most of the troubles of the province 
to the serious fall in the price of jute. He 
placed before his audience a balance-sheet 
showing the profits derived from jute and 
jiit<^ manufactnroa distribut'd over the varied 
interests, from the held to the factory, and 
from the factory to the foreign consumer. 
From these figures, Mr. Ihigaria concluded 
that the jute cultivator was the worst 
sullercr owing to the dcclim' in prices and 
pointed out that if the price of jiite (‘onld 
b(^ raised, by some moans, to say Rs. iJ per 
maund, tin* cultivators would rec(‘ivc about 
Rs. 11,00,00,000 more than what they arc 
doing now which would mean a considerable 
addition to their purchasing power. The 
present prices did not leave any margin of 
profit for the cultivator, Mr. Ragaria con- 
tended, and this was to a great extent 
responsible for the stagnant state of trade 
and commerce in the province. 

.\rr. Bagaria complained that th<' Govern- 
ment of India, which derived a considerable 
amount of revenue from the jute export duty, 
had done nothing to protect the interests of 
the jute growers, and had not even aj)pointcd 
a central comrnittc for jiitc as they had 
done in the case of cotton, which was an 
international commodity and not a monopoly 
like jute. He hoped that the appointment 
of the Bengal Jute Inquiry Committee would 
lead to the government taking adequate 
measures to enable cultivators to realise a 
better price for jute. 
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Improvement of Calcutta Slums 

A comprelieiisivc scheme for the improve- 
ment of the slums in Calcutta that will not 
only better the health of the city but also 
clfcet a saving of Rs. 1,51,000 with immediate 
eifcci has been drawn np by the (^hiof 
Engineer. The scheme has be(*n discussed and 
sanctioned by the Public Health (loinmittee 
of the Corporation at tlieir recent meeting. 

The Chief Engineer states that the only 
reason why Calcutta, in spite of a high death- 
rate, is not on the vergt? of depopulation, is 
that the population is a migratory one. The 
high death-i*atc is due to the highly insanitary 
condition of the biwtei.’s, where about 
200,4 17 people congregate. Altliongh the 
(Corporation can eoinpel the owners of bustces 
to pay more attention to them and to keep 
them clean, nothing in that direction has 
been done as legal dithcnlti<‘S might ari 
The people in the bnsleos live in hovels, the 
pathways arc strewn with garbage, snllage is 
not removed as it should be, and the drains 
are not Unshed. 

The (Chief Engim'or states that the 
Corporation is required to lay ..)02,.Jd.> 
feet of sewer pipes and ()4,<»00 feet of 
iinfiltercd water mains, the eombined ox- 
pendituro under these h(*ads being estimated 
at Rs. 11, 51), 1:15, inelnding Hve per cent 
contingenev amounting to Rs. :);),;)00. As 
regards the capability of the Corporation to 
work out the scheme, involving such heavy 
expenditure, the Chief Engineer states that 
the conversion work may be spread over a 
period of live years, and if that be not possible 
ho has suggested the raising of a loan of 
Rs. 1 1,50,000, which also would be a profit- 
able proposition. The whole amount of the 
loan would be repaid, as suggested by him, 
in ten years. Once the sewer and uufiltered 
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water pipes have been laid, the Corporation 
can compel owners of bustces to construct 
the privy chambors. 

The International Food Problem 
During the last tliroc years, the fall in 
prices on the international markets for 
foodstnils has resulted in a corresponding 
drop in the cost of living. It was not until 
the second half of 1032 that the resistance 
to such a collapse was sufficiently strong to 
justify the statement that the previous 
development had been brought to a standstill. 
In some instances, the index for food at the 
close of last year was once more above the 
average for the year. The food index in 
Germany has till ([iiite recently continued to 
fall from 110.0 in December 1031 to 100.0 
in December 1032. 

The other countries without exception 
have less conspicuous falls in the prices to 
show. In Belgium, Denmark, Italy, and 
Japan, the food prices at the end of 1032 
were appreciably above the level of December 
1031. In Japan, the index rose from lofi to 
1()(), but this is mainly due to the deprecia- 
tion of the Yen and the resultant all-round 
improvement in the prices. In comparison 
with the pre-war level, the prices for food- 
stuffs in the different countries exhibit a 
marked change. The lowest level was 

reached in Australia, where, in spite of the 
depreciation of the local currency, the index 
was about onc-<piarter below the level 
of 1013. 

Till-: COST OF FOOD IX 15 CorNTKIFS 

(Taking 1013 as 100) 

Dcfpmber 

Country 1025 1020 1031 10:’.2 1031 1932 

Germany VI7.8 154.5 127.0 112.3 119.9 109.0 

Belgium (192Ma)) 137 218 170 150 16l 162 


December 


Denmark 

194 

148 

121 

117 

118 

120 

France (gold I*'r8.) — 

192.2 

98.9 

87.0 

89.3 

85.6 

Groat Britiiin 

171 

154 

130 

120 

131 

125 

Italy 

— 

543 

452 

431 

431 

436 

Holland 

175. 

0 102.4 

135.7 

119.4 

125.5 ]li).5 

Norway 

125 

15.S 

139 

134 

130 

132 

Sweden 

168 

l.V) 

129 

125 

127 

125 

Switzerland 

109 

150 

111 

125 

134 

122 

Austria 

113 


lOS 

110 

110 

109 

United States 

157.1 

1 150.7 

121.3 

J02.2 

114.3 

99.0 

Canada 

137 

143 

112 

93 

101 

93 

.rapnn 

230 

203 

151 

157 

150 

IGG 

Australia 

ia).2 

101.7 

S3 

80.5 

80.9 

7S.0 


World Production of Coal in 1932 — 

A Fall of 30 per cent since 1929 
Ever since 1020, the world production of 
coal has been steadily falling. Including the 
mining of lignite, which w.ms converted into 
the value of mineral coal, the world produc- 
tion of coal in 1020 was still as much as 
1,100 million tons, which fell, however, to 
about 1,000 million in 1032. All the 
countries producing coal were hit by the 
crisis on the markets, and only Russia and 
Holland succeeded in increasing their out|)ut. 
Countries exporting coal, such as Great 
Britain, Germany, and Poland, encountered 
the severest losses, as well as important 
industrial countries like the United States 
and France. The mining of coal in Belgium 
was seriously hampered by a miner’s strike 
in 1032. In other respects, the curtailment 
in production could not prevent cxccssivti 
accumulations of coal everywhere. The 
actual available stocks at the close of 1032 
arc being estimated at about .50,000,000 
tons. 


Monthly average of coal production of 
the leading countries in the trade. 

(Calculated in millions of tons.) 


Country 

1929 

1930 

1931 

]932 

Great Britain 

21.« 

20.0 

18.6 

17.3 

Germany 

13.6 

11.9 

9.8 

8.5 
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(('alculntcd in milliona of tons.) 


Country 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

France 

4.4 

4.5 

4.1 

3.K 

Belgium 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

1.0 

Poland 

3.S 

3.1 

3.2 

2.3 

Russia 

.3.4 

3.9 

4.1 

0.3 

Holland 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Canada 

1.0 

0 .« 

0.7 

0.0 

South Africa 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

O.S 

India 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.0 

.Japan 

2.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

United States 

1.5.5 

lO.l 

33.0 

20.0 


Life Insurance iu Canada in 1932 

During the year 1932 the not amount of 
life insurance written and paid for in fjash 
in Canada was 895 lyt5r),2(l(j^ this being a 
decrease of 10*4 per cent, from tlic corres- 
ponding amount written in 1931. 

Of the total amount written in 1932, 
ordinary insurance amounted to 8^85,450,201 
industrial insurance, 8152,114,746 and group 
insiira i icc, S 1 0, 5 9 0,2 5 0 . 

The total not business in force in Canada 
on December 31, 1932, was 86,471,688^155, 
this being a decrease of 2 per cent, under the 
corresponding amount at the end of 1931. 

Of the total amount in force 81,311,847, 
690 was cari'ied by Canadian companies and 
82,159,840,765 by Hritish and United States 
companies. 

The total net business in force in Canada 
of Canadian fraternal societies was 
8122,608,742, and of foreign fraternal societies 
8 o 3,237,115, or a total for fraternal societies 
of 8175,845,857. 

Forthcoming Commercial Legislation in 
India 

The forthcoming session of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly bids fair to be of considerable 


interest to the commercial world. It is 
understood that two new bills will be intro- 
duced, the Factories Bill to give eflbct to 
the recommendations of the Labour Commis- 
sion relating to employment of labour in 
facitorics and a short bill to amend the Arbi- 
tration Act to empower all courts to stay 
proceedings pending arbitration. The agenda 
will further incliulc consideration of the 
Workmen's (Compensation Bill, two bills to 
amend the Indian Railways Act, one relating 
to road-motor service and the other to enhance 
the penalty for pulling cominiinicatioii cord, 
the Income-tax Amendment Bill, the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Bill relating to interna- 
tional convention, the Wireless Telegraphy 
Bill, the Payment of Wages Bill and Negoti- 
able Instruments Act Amendment Bill relat- 
ing to bearer checjiie. 

Ottawa Insurance Legislation 

The Rt. Hon, Arthur M(‘ighcn, announced 
early in the month that amendments to one 
or two insurance acts enacted in 1932, would 
be brought forward this session. This state- 
ment was made when speaking to tlic reading 
of a bill moved by Senator C. P. Beaubieu, 
of Montreal, which sought to (mlargo the 
statutory field for investment for federally 
licensed companies. 

The object of Mr. Bcaubion’s bill is, to 
widen the sections of the Canadian and 
British Insurance companies act, dealing witli 
iuvestmemts, so as to legali/c the investment 
of insurance funds in the bonds and deben- 
tures of certain charitable, educational and 
philanthropic institutions of (Quebec. Iliere 
is believed to be about 815,000,000 of these 
bonds outstanding, and it seems reasonably 
certain that the bill, as introduced, will pass 
the House. 
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Any amendments which the Government 
proposes introducing to the acts passed in 
1932, will have to do with minor changes in 
the statutes, the tieing in of loose ends and 
strengthening of the statutes from a constitu- 
tional viewpoint. 

A. K. Sen & Son. 

Messrs. A. K. Son & Son, who had been 
working very creditably as (^hief Agents of 
the Nagpur Pioneer Insurance Company Ltd. 
for Bengal, Assam and Burma for the last 
three years have resigned their office. Mr. 
U. N. Sen, proprietor of tlie firm, who liad so 
succossfully run liis organisation in Bengal 
and Burma on behalf of the Nagpur Company 
has now joined the ICrnpire of India Life 
Assurance (.^ofnpany Ltd., as a Calcutta 
Organiser. Wc wish Mr. Sen a career of 
greater success and brilliance in his new 
office. 

General Assurance Society Ltd. 

The Opening O,rcmony of the New Wing 
of the General Assurance Society Ltd at 
Ajmer was (celebrated with great eclat under 
the Presidentship of Dewaii Bahadur K. L. 
Poorasker, m. a., c. r. r... Chief Councillor of 
Biirdi State, on the ‘JSth April last. Tiio 
function was performed before a distinguished 
gathering whicdi included Alayor L. G. 
Batham, Shahibzada Abdul Wahid Khan, 
Rai Shahib Raghiinath Das and others. 

In a short s])ee(di (he Chainnaii traced 
the growth of the Society from 1907 when 
it was started with a modest capital of 
Bs. 200 in a small house on the Kiitclmry 
Road for a rent of Rs. 0 per month, to the 
present time when it ranks as one of the 
leading life offiecs in Fadia with assets over 
Rs. 50 lacs. We also mentioned the follow- 


ing statistical account of the Socicty^s 
progress by way of illustration. 

The following figures will give an idea 
of the progress made by the Society ; — 

Life 


Year Annual Business in Assurance Invested 



Income 

force 

Fund 

Fund 

190S 

i,2sr) 

24,720 

200 

3,558 

1912 

70,208 

12,00,000 

2(5, 5(55 

7.3,11(5 

1017 

1,08,1(50 

10,14,018 

2,15,73:1 

3,25,13.3 

1022 

;5,:50,(.xii 

(;i,oo,:}G7 

5,20, 10() 

8,03,30(5 

1927 

LIS,.'!;") 

1,28,0;'), SOI 

1(1,9 1,2(53 

21,35,2.31 

io:i2 

i:i,20,rA5 

2,10,(XV)0O 

10,23,090 

48,7:1,027 


Vijaylakslimi General Assurance Company Ltd. 

Mr. S. iVenkatachelam Chetty, M. l. 
Chairman of the Vijayhikshmi General Assn- 
raiicc Co, I^td. Madras, performed the 
inauguration ceremony of th(^ (k)mpatiy^s 
business on the 10th May, 1933, at their 
own pnunises, 13-14 Second Fiino B(*ach. 

The Company has made a very good start 
and is likely to come out highly successful 
ill no time. 

A Social Gathering 

M(?ssrs. Pindi Dass tV: Co. of Lahore, 
Chief Ag(*nts of Industrial and Prudential 
Assurance Company Ltd for the Punjab 
:ind N. W. F. Proviiujes met Mr. K. V. 
Desai, Gemjral Manager of the (company 
and Prc.sidcnt, Indian Life Assurance Offices 
Association at a garden party on the iSth 
April, 1933. The function was very pleasant 
and many reputed personages of the town 
attended the party. 

Department of Statistical Research 

The Ooverriment of India have decided 
to inaugurate a department of statistic;:!) 
research with a director in charge. It is 
proposed to make the statistical research 
branch a training ground for distiiignishcd 
graduates in Economics to be selected by 
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tbo Public Service Conimissioii from nominees 
of Indian Universities and two scholarsliips 
of Bs. 200 per mensem each would be 
awarded. The new research branch will 
help Government to collect material not only 
on the working of the Ottawa Pact, but also 
help the operation of the Anti Dumping Bill 
and future Ileserve Bank. 

Mr. H. N. Das Gupta 

Mr. Ilemendra Xath Das Gupta of the 
Metropolitan Insurance Co., Ltd. has been 
appointed Girish Cliandra Lecturer of the 
Catcutta Uiiivcsity to deliver a course of 
lectures on the development of the Bengali 
Stage. Sj. Das Gupta’s biography of the 
late Girish Cliandra Ghosh has been acknow- 
ledged by competent authorities as a 
standard publication. Our congratulations to 
Mr. Das Gupta. 

Mr. U. N. Sen’s Bereavement 

AV’e regret to learn the loss sustained by 
Mr. U. N. Sen, our esteemed contributor and 
friend, in the death of his mother which sad 
event took place on the (ith Alay, 1933. We 
tender our sincere condolence to Mr. Sen and 
his relations in their bereavement. 

Insurance Education Society and the 
College of Insurance 

An extrii-ordinary general meeting of the 
Insurance Education Society wliich suspend- 
ed its operation sometime back was held on 
the 17th May last under the presidentship 
of Mr. J. N. Basil, m.a„ n.r.., President 

of the Society at 13o, Canning Street, 
Calcutta. Dr. S. C. Roy, General Secretary 
of the Society explained before the meeting 
the urgency of restarting the functions of the 
Society and proceeding with the preparation 


of starting a College of Insurance under the 
auspices of the Society. He further em- 
phasised that the aims and objects of this 
Society did not run counter to those of other 
insurance institutions, since none of the other 
instiutions contemplate the undertaking of 
such functions as this Society proposes to do. 
He also explained the different kinds of 
bonefits which the establishment of this 
College would provide for th<! insurance 
companies and the workers themselves. The 
General Secretary prepared budget estimates 
of the Society for the year 1933-31, which 
was moved by Mr. II. K. Sarker, second- 
ed by Mr. S. K. Chaiidhury and carried un- 
animously. The proceedings of the last 
meeting of tlu* Society was also read and 
accepted. 

The meeting adopted the following 
resolution.^. 

(1) (a) That the rules and regulations 
drafted by the General Secretary as per 
Resolution No. II, dated 17th January, 1931, 
be hereby adopt(?d as the rules and regulations 
of the Society. 

(1) That as soon as there will be 50 
members on the roll of the Societv, it 
will be registered under Act XXI of 

(2) That a Special Committee consisting 
of the following live members be formed to 
organise the College of Insurance and take 
necessary steps to carry out that object : — 

(1) Dr. S. C. Roy 

(2) Mr. IT. K. Sarker 

(3) Mr. Ashoke Chatterjee 

(4) Mr. 15. Biswas. 

(5) Mr. K. N. Sen (Late of Sun Life). 

That the Committee be also authorised to 

collect funds either by subscription or dona 
lion and may incur expenditure within budget 
estimates. 
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(3) Tliiit tlift governing Body be hereby 
requested to prepare the syllabus, fix up terms 
and conditions of lectures, appoint the 
Principal, Vice-Principal and Lecturers etc, in 
consultation with the Special Committee. 

(4) That the Governing Body be autho- 
rised to draw up a scheme for tlie conferring 
of the following diplomae on candidates 
on the following conditions. 

(a) F. I. K S.— The Fellowship of the 
Insurance Edm*ation Society will be given 
as an Honorary diploma to persons for 
conspicuous service or attainments in the 
field of Indian insurance. 

(b) M. I. F. S.— The Membership 
diploma will be conferred on those students 
of the college who will pass the final 
examinations of the Insurance College. 

(c) Certificates for undergoing training 
in the college will be given to those students 
who will fail either to appear at or pass the 
final examinations. 

(5) That an appeal on the lines previously 
issued by the General Secretary be issued 
under the signature of tlie President, Chair- 
man of the Governing Body, the Secretaries 
and a few other members soliciting donation 
of funds from insurance companies and the 
public. 

Jicsides these resolutions, ways and means 
for starting the college immediately wore 


discussed, and it is almost certain that 
regular classes will commence from July next. 
Mr. J. N. Basil in bringing the meeting to a 
close gave valuable suggestions for the proper 
administration of the college and guidance 
of the Governing Body of the same. With 
a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting 
came to a close. 

New Insurance Company 

Preparations for the floatation of a new 
insurance company in IJ. P. to be known as 
New Insurance Limited are nearly complete. 

Among the directors of tin; (Company ar (3 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. M. S. Ancy, Raja Moti 
Chand, Afr. C. Y. Cliintaraani, Mr. Juggilal 
Kaiiilapat, Pandit Govind Ballabli Pant, 
Pandit Krishna Kant ^Malaviya, (.Captain 
Ram Chand and Pandit Govind Malaviya. 
Mr. Birla will be tin? Chairman of tluj 
Board. 

It is said that tlie idea of forming this 
Company had struck ]\andil Govind Malaviya 
and others only a f(‘W we(*ks ago and the 
necessary capital was subscribed and the 
preliminaries completed in a very short time, 
credit for which is being given mainly to 
Pandit Govind Malaviya. The Head Odlec 
of the (,'ompany will be at Benares and the 
Managing Din'.ctors will bo Aicssrs. Gornalak 
Company, tlio partners of which are Pandit 
Govind Malaviya and Air. L. S. Kapil. 


Printrd bv B. N. Sen, at the PRABASI PRESS, Calcutta, and Published bit him prom 

14, Clive Srteet, Calcutta. 
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Editor — A[onim)kamoiuin Mol’lik 

I NO. 4. 


Bombay Osaka Lancashire 
Wc have been seeking protection against 
the menace of Japanese competition in a 
variety of commodities in tiie Indian market 
for some time past. The duty on Japanese 
imports of textiles into India was increased 
to no per cent ralorem in August last 
with a view to checkmating tlie pernicious 
ellccts of exchange dumping, arising out of 
the depreciation of the yen, on the indigenous 
industry. Japan, far from being perturbed 
over this situation, carrit‘d on her trade with 
India and refused to submit herself to an 
isolated position in world trade. Japan has 
been bidding for mastery over the markets 
of the East, and her growing population, 
industrial eflSciency and technological 
superiority placed her in an advantageous 
position for developing her foreign trade in 
that line. The Bombay magnates of our 


cotton t(»xtile industry have repeatedly 
approached the Government of India for 
increasing protection and have also recently 
tried to create some public opinion in favour 
of such protection in Great Britain. The 
result was the passing of the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act in April last and llie 
raising of the import duty to To percent 
ud ralomn early in June. 

Wii have got what we wanted. But if 
we are asked to look at the thing dis- 
passionately, we should impiire how far this 
mad rush for protection would otter real 
benefit to Indian consumers as well as to the 
industry itself. The policy of the British 
Government in encouraging higher protective 
duties for the textile industry is not very 
difficult to explain. It would appear to any 
careful observer that it is in the interest of 
British textile industry that the Government 
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have been obliged to show so much solicitude 
for the Indian industry. They have been 
encouraging preference by the back 
door. In addition to the already existing 
preference for British goods provided by the 
Ottawa Agreement, this preferential advantage 
would strengthen the hands of British 
manufactures in the matter of capturing the 
Indian market for textiles. The Report of 
the Special Investigation C^onimittcc of the 
Federation of British Industries, we believe, 
precipitated the step taken bj" the Govern- 
incut so half-heartedly. The following 
extract from a Reuter message dated June 1, 
1933, betrays the serious concern which the 
British manufactures have felt over Japanese 
competition. It runs thus : 

The report estimates that fifteen to twenty 
million people will be added to the Japanese 
population in the next twenty to thirty years, 
and only a fraction of it can bo fed out of 
Japanese domestic resources. It is, therefore, 
inevitable that Japanese competition will 
become inercasinf|;ly intense. 

It is stressed that »Japan is using: every 
means in her power to undersell her 
competitors. Artificial silk and cotton textiles 
arc not the only British manufactures to be 
affected. The Committee finds that there is 
idso increasing Japanese competition in heavy 
chemicals, electric lamps, cycles, buttons, clip 
fasteners, cement, rubber, boots and shoes. 
The Committee advocates concerterl action 
to safeguartl British interests.— Reuter. 

Thus the real intentions of Great Britain 
and the Government of India in this matter 


will be clearly understood. But what 
concerns the people most is the condition 
whether the sacrifice of the consumers involved 
in the enforcement of a high tariff would in 
any near future help to stabilise the indigen- 
ous industry. Besides, the Indian cotton 
industry is so much old that it can hardly 
afford to call itself an infant industry. It has 
been enjoying protection for nearly half a 
century, yet it could not afford to face 
foreign competition in the domestic market 
far from developing an export trade in 
textiles. This high tariff can only be 
justified if the sacrifice on the part of the 
consumers be able to consolidate the 
particular industry which is sought to be 
protected. The static conditions of the 
managcinciit and industrial techuiipic of the 
Indian industry have failed to keep pace 
with the dynamic conditions of the induhtry 
ill those lauds that arc competing with our 
industry. 

Inspitc of everything that has been said 
to underestimate the conse(|UGnGcs of the 
abrogation of the Indo- Japanese Trade 
Convention in the trade relations between 
India and Japan, the danger of retaliation 
by Japan is somewhat real. If we analyse 
the Japanese exports of textiles into India 
and exports of Indian cotton into Japan 
even recently, we find that Japan is the 
biggest purchaser of Indian raw cotton and 
Great Britain is the biggest exporter of 
manufactured textiles. Thus, if Japan wants 
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to retaliate the Indian measure^ she can 
easily place our export trade under some 
positive setback. In our zeal and 
enthusiasm for providing protection for the 
indigenous industry, let ua not forget the 
fundamental canons of international trade, 
and let not our sense of patriotism blind 
ourselves to the economic consequences of 
an ill-conceived plan ! 

India’s Sea-borne Trade 
The import and export statistics of India 
for the twelve months ending March 193B, 
have many tales to tell. In the first place, 
the total imports, exports and re-exports have 
suffered languishmcnt in value amounting 
to Rs. 2<)8 crores as against Rs. 287 crores 
during the previous year — a declension of 
Rs. 19 crores or 7 per cent. During the 
period under review, the value of imports 
increased, as compared with the previous 
year, by Rs. 6 crores or 5 per cent, and 
amounted to Rs. 133 crores. The exports 
of Indian merchandise record a decrease of 
Rs. 23 crores or 15 per cent, while re-exports 
were down by Rs. 144 lakhs or 31 per cent. 
The figures are summarised here : 

Twelvk Months, April to Mar<ui 

Increase ( f-) or 
1931-32 1932-33 Decrease (-) in 

1b}. (Lakhs) Rs. (Lakhs) 1032-33 as com- 
pared with 
1931-32. 


Exports 

155,89 

132,43 

— 23,4(> —150 

Re-Exports 

4,66 

3,22 

-1,11 -30-9 

Total exports 

160,55 

135,65 

-24,90 -15‘5 

Imports 

Excess of total 

126,37 

132,58 

+6,21 +4-9 

exports over 
imports 

34,18 

3,07 

... 


Imports of gold, silver and other treasure 
have declined during the year by Rs. 428 
lakhs to Rs. 299 lakhs. Exports of gold have 
increased by over six crores as compared 
with those of the previous y(^a^ and imports 
of gold have decreased by nearly 1*2 crores. 
The following figures show the comparative 
position in regard to the export and import 
of gold for two years : 

Twelve Months, April to Mafu^ii 

Incrcaaft ( + ) or dc- 


1932-33 1!);il-;t2 crease (-)in 1932 

Rs. Rs. 

33 as comnared 

(Lakhs) (Lakhs) 

with 1931-32 


Rs. (Lakhs) 

(lOld imported 1.32 2,80 

-1,48 

„ Exported 06,81 00,7«S 

+ 0,06 

Silver Imported I,t2 

-2,79 

,, Exported 90 1.83 

-93 


Although India maintained her visible 
balance of trade during the year, the balance 
of remittances was adverse, and more adverse 
than during the pnwioiis year. 

The contraction of the total volume of 
trade may be explained as partly due to the 
contraction in the total volume of world trade. 
India, as a single factor in international 
trade, suffered a loss in her foreign trade 
because of the boycott movement, higher 
tariffs and allied factors. It is a pity that 
due to changed conditions in the world 
demand for such articles as jute, rice, cotton, 
oil seeds etc., India’s export market shrinked 
to ail extent which increased the misery of 
the cultivating classes. Exports of Indian 
manufactured goods, such as textile manufac- 
tures to South Africa also suffered a decline. 
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The extent of such declension is indicated 
by a table given elsewhere in this issue. 

Signs of the revival of trade arc visible 
now to a certain extent, and the prices of 
sonic staple coinnioditics have risen consider- 
ably. If we may count upon them as real 
indications of trader revival, we may hope 
that better conditions are just ahead of us. 
An embittered world op]>ressed by the 
feeling of uncertainty and depression arc now 
looking forward with interest and optimism 
to the results of the -world Economic 
Conference holding its in London session 
now. We may, with optimism, hope that 
the definite plans of action which will be 
agreed upon in London for the improvement 
of trade, industry and business all the world 
over will assure for us unfettered trade 
and brisk business operations. 

June 9 to June 16 

The week, June 9 to June Ih, 1933, is 
being observed as Deshabandhu week all 
over India and has a national significance of 
considerable moment. Funds will be collected 
during this week from all people, and 
organisations, high or low, rich or poor, in 
order to build a monument at Shahnagar 
where his mortal remains were burnt to 
ashes. The Deshabandhu Memorial Committee 
which has been formed for this purpose with 
Mr. San tosh Kumar Basil, Mayor of Calcutta, 
as the Secretary, has made very elaborate 
aiTangemcnts for the collection of funds. 

It is eight years since Deshabandhu Das 


passed away in the midst of the most critical 
period of the nation^s history. Of course, 
by the time the call of death reached his cars, 
he gave to his countrymen his political 
testament in the Faridpur speech and a com- 
parchensive scheme of civic welfare enunciat- 
ed from the Mayoral Chair which will long 
be accepted as the Bible of civic service 
emanating from the sovereignty of genius. 
To-day, therefore, when the nation bestirs 
itself to psiy homage to the memory of 
Deshabandhu it only attempts to raise itself 
up to the level of his greatness. It is 
neither the time nor the occasion to appraise 
his services to the country nor is it necessary 
to-day to find out the essential ingredients 
in the make up of his genius. Suffice it for 
us to say that the spirit of resistance and 
the will -to- victory, which he has cngiMidcred 
in his countrymen at a time when a sneakish 
worshipping at the altar of some fa.shionable 
creeds became the order of the day, are two 
of the great legacies which he has left to his 
bewildered countrymen. In them Deslia- 
bandhu will live for over. To-day Bengal 
is paying its homage of respect to one of 
her great nation-builders and an appeal 
has gone forth to her numerous sons and 
daughters to contribute their mite in perpe- 
tuating Deshabandhu^s memory in a fitting 
manner. We add our voice of support to 
the appeal issued by our leaders of society 
and invite our countrymen to make Desha- 
bandhu Week a success. 



Poland's Struggle against the Crisis 

(From Our Warsaw Currrs[tonffrnl) 


It is H well-known fact that, when Poland 
was constituted an independent State after 
the war, this was largely done in response to 
the French desire that the eastern frontier of 
Germany should be exposed to a permanent 
menace. In order to give elective force to 
this decision, large sections of Germany’s 
eastern provinces were incorporated contrary 
to the solemnly announced princi])le of 
national self-determination'— with the newly 
created State. Scarcely fifteen years have 
passed since then ; and it is already clearly 
evident that the violation of that principle, 
apart from being an unjustified arbitrary 
proceeding, has also proved a huge failure 
economically. Jf the frontiers of I^oland had 
been drawn in such a way as to include 
nothing but purely Polish territory, the 
foundations for an amicable interchange of 
goods with the adjoining countries would have 
been laid. Instead of tliis, large numbers of 
national minorities of various kinds were 
incorporated with Poland. They make up 
45 per cent of the total population, so that 
it is hardly possible to speak of Poland as a 
national State. As the minorities naturally 
desire to be re-united with their own national 
States beyond the frontiers and as the Polish 
Government is endeavouring to assimilate 
them as much as possible, there is an ever- 
present element of instability which, together 
with purely economic difficulties, constitutes 
a very gave danger to the continuity of the 
Polish State. This -danger is increased by 
the consequence resulting from the aggressive 


foreign policy of Poland, chiefly that directed 
against Germany, which— in the long run — 
cannot but jeopardise the peace of Europe 
and the world. 

All these conditions have led to a continu- 
ally growing deterioration of the standard of 
living. The country’s foreign policy being 
what it is, it has been necessary for it to 
provide itself with an enormous military 
machine, the upkeep of which entails very 
heavy expenditure. The outeome is that but 
little provision can be made in the national 
budget for economic or cultural purposes. 
How great the national prosperity has declined 
may be gather('d from the fact that the 
expenditure side of the national balanc(?-sheet 
for 193)1-34 closes with a total sum of 2,100 
million zloty (about 250,000,000 dollars), 
whilst the total revenue is even less, /. e., 
2,000 million zloty. And after all, the 
population aggregates some 30,000,000. Not- 
withstanding this large contraction of the 
national resources, the Government does 
not see its way to reduce its enormous 
expenditure on the army, which amounts 
to something like 1,000 million zloty, or 
more than 40 per cent of the whole budget. 
No other country, not even highly-armed 
France, devotes so high a percentage of its 
budget to military expenditure ; and yet, it 
would be less difficult for most other countries 
to do so, because— generally speaking— their 
economic conditions arc far superior to those 
prevailing in Poland. 

Poland’s foreign trade has also immensely 
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shrunk in volume. Between 1929 and 1932 
the value of the imports went down from 
3,111 to 8C2 million zloty and that of the 
exports from 2,K13 to 1,084 million zloty. 
There can be no doubt that a considerable 
part of this decrease is due to the country’s 
intransigent commercial policy. 

The output of Poland’s manufacturing 
industries and the opportunities for the sale 
of her agricultural produce show an equally 
alarming decline. It must suffice to give one 
illustrative example : The sale of agricultural 
machinery in May 1932 had dwindled down 
to a level which was not not even ecpial to 
1 per cent of the business done in the corres- 
ponding month of 1028. In addition^ the 
formerly flourishing industrial undertakings 
in the part of Upper Silesia seized from 
Germany are mostly shut down, only a few 
of them being kept open in order to deal with 
the few Soviet orders that n^ached them 
sometime ago. 

The plight of Polish agriculture is so great 
that the possession of farmland is nothing but 
a burden and that, despite the heavy pressure 
exercised by the tax collector, it is quite 
impossible to earn enough to pay taxes. The 
attempts that have been made to sell fanning 
estates by public auction have hopelessly 
failed, no buyers beings forthcoming. Farm- 
hands flock to the towns and cities, where 
they arc equally unable to secure work. 

It is but natural that conditions such as 


these affect the cultural domain as well. The 
Minister of Education announced sometime 
ago that nearly half-million children will have 
to forgo instruction during the next educa- 
tional year. As it is, cases in which a hundred 
children have to be taught by one teacher 
are not uncommon. 

Another effect is that a wave of crime 
is sweeping the country. To many persons 
thieving has become a regular profession, no 
other source of making money being available 
to them. This situation has naturally 
tended to increase the ranks of the Bolshevists 
and to augment the strength of the parties 
of the Opposition. The time appears to be 
approaching when Poland will be forced to 
use her huge army of 300,000 men for the 
maintenance of which the whole nation has 
to make very considerable sacrifices every 
year — for the sole purpose of combating 
those of her own citizens who undermine the 
saf(*ty of the State. ■ When that time has 
arrived, those politicians who set up the 
present Polish State will perhaps realise that 
they violated the true interests of Europe 
and mankind as a whole when— in drawing 
up the terms of the Versailles treaty —they 
allowed themselves to be guided by their 
anti-(xeriT.an santiments and by their desire 
to inflict the maximum of misery upon 
Oeriiiany instead of listening to the dictates 
of justice and fair dealing. 


Insurance Law and Practice 

Some Interestiug Problems 
By SOIIRAB R. DA VAR, Bar-at-Law, 

F^’inripnl, Dnmr's Cnlkijr of ('ommprvp, Ikmihmi 

(Special for The Insurance and Finance Review) 


Lifk Assitran(‘k 

Early History 

It is said that the origin of life assurance 
is "hidden in the mists of antiquity,” though 
it is acknowledged by many authoritative 
writers that the first known founder of this 
branch of human activity was a Neopolitan, 
one Lorenzo Ton to. In England the earliest 
of this form of contracts can be traced to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth and at that 
(?arly stage they were in forma of temporary 
assurances covering the life for a limited 
period. The contracts were in those days 
entered into between private individuals, and 
societies or companies insuring lives were 
not known. At Common Law it was not 
illegal to wager on policies except where it 
amounted to an incitement to immorality or 
was contrary to sound policy. It became 
a common practice therefore to gamble in 
lives of well-known men and women in public 
and private life, the premium depending on 
tlie then known state of health of the life 
concerned. Bunyon in his treatise on the 
"Law of Life Assurance” gives an amusing 
illustration from an old case (March v. Pififiof, 
5 Burr 2803,) where two young "sparks” of 
the day (1771) one Mr. Piggot and the other 
Mr. Codrington after dinner at New Market 
agreed to "run their fathers” each against 
the other, which meant that each of the two 
"loving sons” betted on the chance of his 


father dying before that of the other. Notes 
to that effect were exchanged. On the con- 
tingency happening (in fact at the time these 
notes were taken Piggot^s father had actually 
died unknown to both the parties at 2 e.M. 
noon of the .same day but that ({uestion was 
not at issue, the ease came up before the 
famous Lord Mansfield, who has been rightly 
called the father of English Mercantile Law. 
The contract was upheld on the ground that 
here the intention was that "he who came 
first to his estate should pay this sum of 
money to the other who stood in need of it. 
That event had happened.” This was put 
an end to by tin? Life Assurance Gambling 
Act of 1771 by which it is rendered illegal 
now to effect a policy on a life by a person 
who has no pecuniary interest in the said 
life at the moment of the time the policy is 
taken out. Even as the law stands to-day 
it is not necessary to prove pecuniary interest 
at the time the claim arises if it existed at 
the time the policy was effVicted. Gradually, 
Life offices came into existence and now the 
whole business of Life assurance has concen- 
trated in their hands. They are either (1) 
Proprietary Companies of share-holders, (2) 
Mutual, f,c., without share-holders but only 
made up of policy-holders, (3) Industrial, 
under the Industrial Assurance Act, 1923 or 
(4) Composite proprietary companies doing 
more than one branch of business. 
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Guowrii OF Lifk Business 
It is said that aft<*r the close of the Great 
War life assurance business has grown to 
enormous extent. According to one authority 
the estimated total amount of life assurance 
in force throughout the world exceeds 36,000 
crores of rupees and 7 o per cent, of that huge 
amount is said to be in the hands of American 
and Canadian Life Assurance Companies. 
The funds which companies have to accumul- 
ate from the premium, for meeting claims as 
well as other reserves, arc invested in con- 
cerns of public utility, such as municipalities, 
railways, mortgages, residential and other 
buildings as well as industries. One single 
American Company is said to have helped 
the building of residcmtial cjuartcrs to accom- 
modate 1,54,516 middle class families^ and 
also to have helped the farmers of that 
country to the extent of sixty crores of 
rupees. It will thus be seen how far the 
material progress of a nation depends on 
its life assurance being cllcctcd within the 
folds of its own territory by indigenous 
companies. Ever}’ rupee taken out of a 
country by a foreign country is a loss to the 
nation, at least of the potential services of 
its capitsil, during the time the life policy 
is running its normal course. Again the life 
assurance companies in the West also carry 
on a health propaganda with a view to 
prolong lives and reduce child mortality. 
One single company is reported to have 
issued crores of pamphlets on this subject. 

InSUUABI.K iNTKliKST AND PKINCrPT.E 

OF Indemnity 

The one most important circumstance 
which distinguishes Life assurance from Fire 
or Marine is the question of indemnity and 
insurable interest. Life Assurance is not a 


contract of indemnity and the assured has 
not to show that he suffered any pecuniary 
loss at the time the policy falls due, through 
the death of the life, or effluxion of time in 
case of an endowment policy ; all that need 
be shown is that the assured had an insurable 
interest in the life assured at the time the 
policy was effei^ted. When therefore a person 
insures his own life, or that of his wife, or 
wife that of her husband, these questions do 
not arise, as a person is said to have an un- 
limited insurable interest in his or her life, 
and so have spouses in each other’s life. 
These questions arise when, for example, a 
creditor insures the life of his debtor. The 
creditor has undoubtedly an insurable interest 
in the life of his debtor, and as such insures 
his life. If thereafter the debtor dies (1) 
without having paid his debt, but leaving 
sufficient estate out of which it can be paid 
by his executor ; or (2) dies having paid his 
debt, but the policy at the time of death is 
subsisting, what is the position created ? In 
the first case, /.e., when the debtor dies 
without having paid the debt, the creditor 
resevers the policy amount from the company 
and still the debtor’s debt not being discharg- 
ed, can recover from the estate of the debtor 
whole of his dues. He is not obliged to set 
off what he received on the policy against the 
debt (Htinii)hrc(f v. Arahin, L L. d- 0, 318). 
Here the point was that the debtor, who had 
no concern or right, or interest in the 
assurance, is not by the circumstance of its 
amount being discharged by a third person, 
to be exempted from the payment of his own 
just debt.” 

On the same principle when the debtor 
dies, as in the second case, after having paid 
his debt, but the policy was subsisting, the 
creditor can recover on the policy in spite 
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of his claim havinfr been paid. Of course a 
specific contract to the contrary may place 
the position on ditlercnt footing and in case 
the debtor by contract reserved an interest 
in the policy that would no doubt prevail. 

In case of insurable interest what the law 
requires is that the same should be pecuniary 
interest, /. c., the insured at the time he 
cflccts the insurance must be so interested in 
the life concerned that by its demise he stands 
to suffer a pecuniary loss. Thus though a 
parent has no insurable interest in the life of his 
child qua child, even for the money he spends 
on the child's education, because it is a moral 
and not a legal obligation, the difficulty can 
be got over by converting this moral obliga- 
tion into one that is legal. If a father there- 
fore, were to give a loan to his son by which 
ho agrees to spend a specific sum on the 
hitter's education and in return he undertakes 
to repay the loan from his* future income, the 
father acquires an insurable inlorest in his 
son's life, which can be the subject-matter of 
life assurance. Of course the policy conc.erncd 
ill each of these cases should not be for a 
larger sum than that covered by the insurable 
interest. 

Thk pROSPKlTrS 

This little booklet which every Life 
Office issues is of consubu’able. importance to 
all interested in liifc Assiiraiice contracts. 
The books are no doubt primarily issued for 
the use of the C^onipauy's Agents, but arc 
also handed to prospective customers for 
reference on various points in which they .are 
interested, and thus serve in good many cases 
as the basis of negotiation of the ultimate 
contract. There arc certain heads of consi- 
derable importance, which it is proposed to 
deal with here. 


Titk Bonus 

The most 'popular forms of policies of 
luodern times, and no doubt the most advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of the assurvid 
are, what are known as "Participating 
Policies.” Here the idea is that the assured 
would receive an interest in the profits made 
by the company which arc to be periodically 
declanjd and paid as arranged. No doubt 
here a slightly liiglicr rate of premium is 
charged, but iu spite of that, this class of 
policy holder is at an advantage, because 
wliiic the actuary calculates ih(» profits and 
the bonuses arising therefrom, he includes 
therein the surplus profits arising not only 
from the participating polici<?s but also that 
from the noii-participating group. The bonus 
is at the option of the holder, either paid iu 
cash, or utilised towards tlui reduction of 
future piemimns, or added to the capital sum 
insured. The usual actuarial calculation is 
made once in five years, but interim bonuses 
are declared yearly in good many cases. Some 
old companies with large accumulated funds 
go so far as to guarantee a miiiimuiu bonus. 

Indisiu tablu Poi.uuks 

It is also the practice of modorii companies 
to insert under the iicading ‘'Indisputability” 
the statement that the policies arc indisput- 
able after the expiry of a fixed period, say two 
or three years. Fii ease of the Sun Life 
Assurance Co.’s Prospectus, the wording is 
"During the first two years of existence of 
eaeJi policy thcj C^ompauy reserves the right 
to object in each case if any misrepresemta- 
tioii has been found in the statements con- 
tained in the Application, but after the expiry 
of that t('rm, the assurance becomes absolute- 
ly iiidispiitabh^." The age must be proved. 
Here no reservation is kept even iu case of 
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frauds whereas in case of companies^ like the 
Oriental^ policies arc made indisputable in 
all cases except fraud. 

Unconditio.vat. Polk^ikh 
Sonic companies also issue what are 
known as ^^Dncoiiditioiial Policies”, /. r., 
policies which impose restrictions whatsoever 
on the actions of the assured after the policy 
is issued, thereby entitling the policy-holder 
to complete freedom of action. The Sun Life 
is one of those companies, and lays down that 
these policies protect the poliey-lioldcr from 
^^the possibility of invalidating his policy by 
breaking anibigiions conditions some of which 
he may not even understand.” ()£ course 
these unconditional policies are not indiscri- 
minately issued, but th(» past record is care- 
fully examined, and the future intention as to 
removal in unhealthy climate or transference 
in hazardous occupations is ascertained before 
agreeing to this an'angenient. 

The above two forms are the result of 
practical hardships caused in the past through 
the strict rules of common law applying to 
warranties and representations as applying to 
this form of contracts. Many companies luive 
already altered the form of (piestions usually 
asked in the proposal form to be assured, and 
have also reduced their number. This is a 
policy of business because what an insured 
is most anxious about is security /. c., he docs 
not want a policy which can be avoided by 
the company on a mere technicality, parti- 
cularly after his death. He, therefore, prefers 
a company which gives that security in 
preference to that old fashioned die-hard 
type, which sticks to old dogmas. If the 
answers arc to be given in the form of posi- 
tive statements, the assured stands the risk of 
getting his policy avoided through a 
chance error of statement, or an unintentional 


suppression of some facts, which though the 
insured may not consider material from a 
common sense point of view, may be held at 
Law to be material on technical grounds. 
The idea, therefore, is that the insurers agree 
that the policy shall be indisputable, which 
of course means that unintentional errors, 
misreprosentatioii, omission or mistakes arc 
not to be set up, but that would not cover 
fraud in any case, on the ground of public 
policy. Even a wagering policy, e., one 
without insurable interest, though made 
indisputable^, has been held to be void on the 
same ground. The usual form in which this 
clause appears is : — 

"That every policy issued by the company 
shall be indefeasible and indisputable, and 
the fact of issuing the same shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of the validity of the policy ; 
and it shall not be lawful for the company to 
delay payment of the money assured thereby 
on the ground of any error, mistake, or 
omission, however important, made by or on 
the part of the person or persons eilecting 
such insurance : and that, on the contrary, 
the amount so assured shall be paid at the 
time stipulated by the policy, as if no error, 
mistake, or omission has been made or dis- 
covered.” 

It may be added here that when a policy 
is declared void on the ground of fraud, the 
company is entitled to bring an action to 
have the same delivered up to be cancelled. 
[Ihirker /’. IFr/Z/o-x, .S Ihftr 92). There is of 
course no right in the defrauding assured to 
cliiim the return of premium here, because 
the policy was set aside on the ground of 
fraud, and though it was void ah initio 
[Chapman i\ PVasir, /, Parke In other 

cases, the premium would have to be returned, 
of course where the policy has not begun to 
run. If it has, and the policy becomes void 
thereafter through no fault of the Assured, no 
part of the premium is returnable. 

{To be concladm). 



The Cotton Mills of Bengal and Their Future 

Rv PIIOK. THAKUR JJIIALACHANDllA JiANKRJKH m. a. 

Fornterfy of SanliniLrJan CoUryr, Visva-llharnU, 


It is a mattor of great pity that licngal 
which was once noted throiigiLOiit the world 
for her fine fabrics, is dependent for her cloth 
supply on other provinces. Tin* handlooms 
of Bengal wore in a very flourishing condition 
at one time ; and even now, the weavers of 
Dacca, Farashdanga, Santipur are producing 
fabrics of superior (piality. The fact is that 
though the haiidspiiitung has died out, 
handloom weaving as an industry still persists, 
even against keen competition of machine- 
made goods. And this very fact is sufficient 
to prove that this industry, if properly 
managed can be made more ])rolitablo, both 
to the weavers as well as to the consumers. 
I shall have to refer to this industry again 
in connection with the future of tlic cotton 
mills of Bengal, where we shall see the 
various advantages of this industry, as 
compared with the mill industry. 

The first mill to start work in India was 
the Bowreah Cotton Mills near Howrah which 
is managed by a British firm. It was opened 
in 1818. The first Indian mill was started 
in 1854 and it was in liombay. It was only 
after the Bengal partition movement, that 
the first Bengali mill was started and that 
was the Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills Ltd. Then 
after a few years came the Mohini Mills Ltd. 
The Sw((deshi movement gave the impetus 
which has been strengthened by the non- 
co-operation movement and the boycott of 
foreign goods, but it was only very recently 
after protection has been granted to cotton 


mill industry that a number of new mills are 
being started. 

In Bengal jute, tea and coal received greater 
attention of tin; financiers and business men 
and this is due to the fae.t that the exports 
of these articles were very profitable as there 
was a ready market for those products in 
foreign countries. 

The East India Company at first encour- 
aged Tudian industries, because they made 
huge profits by exporting Iiidiaii finished 
goods. But this was o[)posed to the interests 
of the British commercial public ; and by the 
pressure of the British Parliament, the 
Government of India had to adopt the 
policy of encouraging the exports of 
raw materials mainly for the British 
manufacturers. Thus the foreign capitalists 
took to those industries, and the industries 
which were necessary to (iater for the 
needs of the people were neglected. We 
all know that the foreigners were the pioneers 
ill every line of manufacture and as such 
no cotton manufacturing industry developed 
in Bengal till recently. Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad are favourably situated so far raw cotton 
is concerned ; added to this is the financing 
facilities there, and these have made those 
centres the chief seat of the cotton mill 
industry. 

A little more than about three dozens of 
cotton mills have been registered in Bengal, 
out of which only about a dozen are working. 
The others are on the register— they have 
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not been able to raise sufficient capital to 
bcg;in working. Only a few mills have 
spinning departments, th(! rest are mere 
weaving sheds, working with Indian and 
foreign yarns, llarring one or two mills all 
the others have taken to the weaving of 
coarse stuff. One other peculiar feature of 
Bengal mills is that most of the mills arc 
owned and managed by the Bengalis, but the 
sole-selling agents are mostly Marwaris and 
Bhatias. As regards the location of the mills 
we find that there is a tendency to construct 
mills in every district of Bengal. Of course 
the mills that arc working at present are 
situated in the neighbouring districts of 
Calcutta. But Dacca, Narainganj, Chittagong, 
etc. possess some advantages over Calcutta. 
The advantages of Calcutta over moffiisil 
centres lie in her credit and transport facilities, 
in her facilities to import raw cotton at 
cheap rates and in her possession of a central 
market. But the mofTusil centres have 
plentiful and cheap labour. Chittagong, 
Tipperah, Hill tracts, Dacca are the homes 
of innumerable skilled weavers, who can be 
trained and employed at cheap Wcigcs. 
Chittagong, Comilla, Garo Hills are cotton- 
growing districts. Much cotton grown in 
these places is exported from Chittagong 
port. If mills arc opened in these districts 
they will stop the exports and give an impetus 
to cotton growing. 1'he weavers are the 
customers of the mill-made yarn. So if the 
mills are situated near the weaving centres 
they can get a ready market. Though many 
mills are being started in Bengal, the develop- 
ment has not yet been commensurate with 
the demand. The normal needs of Bengal 
with a population of 5 crores would be about 
67’5 crores of yds. of cloth, the average con- 
sumption being 13-4 yds. (during the last 


25 years). The value of the cloth required for 
Bengal alone would amount to more than 
Rs. 1 (i crores of rupees at 4 as. per yd. on 
the average. If we study the figures of 
imports of yarn and piece-goods into Bengal, 
we shall be in a position to estimate the 
pOKsibiiitic^s of the expansion of cotton-mills 
ill Bengal. 

1m POUTS OF PIECK-OOriDS INTO BKXGATi 

Million yds. Rupees in 
crores. 


l!)2r)-27 887 24-fi 

1927- 28 990 25*2 

1928- 29 843 21*1 

1929- 30 857 20*3 


From these figures it is evident that on 
the average Bengal imports annually 85 
crores of yds. of piece-goods, vsilucd approxi- 
mately Rs. 20 crores. The value of annual 
production of the Bengal mills comes to about 
Rs. I crore. We have seen that Bengal 
requires cloth valued Rs. 10 crores. The 
remaining Rs. 5 crore worth piece-goods are 
meant for the neighbouring provinces of 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa which depend on 
Bengal for the supply of cloth. It can bo 
safely said that there is room for more than 
100 mills to supply Bengal market. 

The imports of yarn also are not negligible. 
About 12 million lbs. of yarns are imported 
annually, the value of which is roughly about 
Rs. Ii 2 crore. 

Now comes in the question whether 
Bengal has any potential advantages about 
cotton mills. Some people arc of opinion 
that Bengal’s advantage lies with jute, tea 
and rice. She should concentrate on the 
production of these agricultural products and 
not take to manufactures. But we shall 
presently find that she has many advantages 
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over the other parts. The first thing that 
strikes ns is that there is a big market for 
cotton cloth and for yarn, ready at liand. 
Five crorcs of people are to be clothed not 
only that there are a number of handloom 
weaving centres requiring yarn. Next comes 
the question of labour. Labour is not only 
plentiful in Bengal it is cheaper too, than 
Bombay and Ahmcdabad. They can be 
trained up easily in the industries as in almost 
every district there are skilled weavers. So 
far as the source of power is concerned 
Bengal has greater advantage in coal, than in 
Bombay and Ahmcdabad. The chief advan- 
tage of the Bombay and Ahmcdabad over 
Bengal is that the mills in those parts get 
plenty of raw cotton near at hand, whereas 
the Bengal mills have to import them either 
from Bombay or from South Africa 
and Egypt, because she cannot just at 
the present time produce all the cotton she 
requires. Tf the Bengal mills depend on 
Indian cotton for spinning they will have 
to bear the railway freights. And in this 
respect Bombay and Ahmcdabad gain advan- 
tages over Bengal. But if instead of Indian 
cotton, the Bengal mills buy South African 
and Egyptian cotton, they will be gainers. 
Because so far as freights arc concerned 
Calcutta is favourably situated. Not only that. 
South African cotton is cheaper in price ; 
and for fine spinning, Egyptian cotton the 
best. Of course, with the growth of mills 
in Bengal, there will be a steadily increasing 
demand for cotton, and this will give an 
impetus to cotton growing. Chittagong, 
Tipperah, and Garo Hills have suitable soil for 
growing cotton, and as a matter of fact much 
cotton is grown there and is exported to 
foreign countries through Chittagong as we 
have already noticed. It should not be 


forgotten that Muslin was manufactured out 
of Bengal cotton. And there can be no 
reason why cotton of the same (juality Avill 
not be produced again. Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad have advantages over Bengal, 
in capital and credit facilities. Bombay 
Presidency is richer than Bengal as she is 
inhabited by rich Parsecs, Tihatias, Guzratis — 
whereas the majority of the people of Bengal 
are poor agriculturists. Capital and credit 
facilities arc rare. Lack of confidence, 
poverty and shyness of capital all have gone 
together to make it impossible for raising 
adequate funds for the limited companies. 
And unless faith is restored, joint-stock 
business has no very great prospects. But if 
one or two joint-stock concerns can be run 
successfully -there is hope for the revival of 
the limited companies. For the present 
private companies or partnerships arc the 
only kinds of organization which has any 
future. Not only capital, credit facilities 
are to be increased and for which, special 
types of banks are necessary ; but, so long 
as these do not come into existence, the 
district loan offices and other provincial 
banking institutions should come forward to 
invest and to lend money, of course, with 
proper caution. This can be done by the 
hypothecation of the mill machinery or 
])r()ducts. 

With regard to climate, BengaPs position 
is superior as she has got a humid climate 
which is favourable to spinning. Another 
factor which we have noticed before, requires 
a little more elaboration and that is the 
handloom weaving industry. The handloom 
weaving employs a large number of people. 
It stands by the agriculturists as a sparc-tiino 
employment, in slack seasons. It has got also 
a tradition and reputation behind it. The 
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industry is still holding its own against 
machines, and if properly rim offer an 
increasing market for mill-spun yarn. And 
if the mills do not directly compete with the 
goods of the mills but try to specialize in 
those departments, in which the machine 
has peculiar advantages, the handloom 
industry will be prosperous. The handloom 
industries should bo encouraged from two 
standpoints. First, there are certain lines of 
production in which handlooms are superior, 
p.g. they can offer better things, better designs 
and better fabrics, in these lines the mills 
cannot prove very successful. Because the 
handloom weaving is a spare-time employment 
and because there is the scope of employment 
of women and children and is carried on amidst 
congenial surroundings — the cost of produc- 
tion is very low. Not merely cheapness and 
fineness, but ready adaptability to varying 
demands and changing tastes gives the 
industry an additional advantage over (iottoii 
mills. Thus this industry has possibilities, 
but it should not be competing with mills. 
The sphere of activities must be separate. 
One should supplement the other, which will 
ultimately be beneficial to the conuuuuity, 
by providing new avenues of employment, 
more enjoyable goods of various designs, 
better purchasing power of the people, cheaper 
prices andstabilizatioii of the rural life. 

Bpiuning and weaving of grey goods, /. e., 
longcloth, twill, etc. should b(! done by the 
cotton mills. Dhutics and sarees of medium 
quality may also be done by the powerlooms. 
Handspinning cannot be a profitable occu- 
pation, which leads to a wastage of human 
energy and has no future. Handloom 
weaving, on the contrary if it attempts to 
supply plains, /. e., Dhuties and sarees of 
finer stuff and of better designs, in which 


greater attention of the worker is necessary, 
is destined to prosper. Of course, if the 
handlooms arc equipped with new and im- 
proved materials and are driven by electric 
power — they have still brighter future. The 
revival of this industry may go a long way to 
revive the village, to remove the problem of 
middle-class unemployment. 

The Bengal mills so long were moving in 
a wrong direction but now it seems moat of 
the now mills have been able to detect the 
mistakes. The mills hsive laid undue 
emphasis on weaving, instead of spinning. 
As a result they had to depend either on 
Bombay yarn or on foreign yarn. So they 
could compete neither with Indian mills nor 
with Japan. The idea of developing weaving 
came from the motive of attracting capital. 
The idea was this that if the mills could 
produce cloth for the market, the position 
of the mills would be raised in the 
estimation of the public and they would be 
able to raise ade(|uate share (capital. Though 
temporarily this policy has done some good, 
the conse(|uence has been harmful. The 
other mistake has been the weaving of 
coarse cloth instead of fine or medium 
quality. In dealing with coarse stuff’, they 
had to suffer keen competition from Japan as 
well as from other Indian mills. 

The future of Bengal mills lies in develop- 
ing spinning both fine and coarse, and in 
laying strijss on weaving those things, which 
cannot be profitably taken up by the hand- 
looms, r. //., grey goods. They should also 
develop side industries, by utilizing waste 
yarns, c. //., the production of umbrella cloth, 
production of lint, crochet cotton, hosiery, 
etc. They can also develop dyeing and 
bleaching sections which offer great scope. 
The consuming public in Bengal is keen on 
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having better goods and so the mills should 
try to specialize on better quality goods. 
Then again each mill should specialize in 
one or two branches^ so that there will be no 
cut-throat competition. T thinks I have been 
able to make my views clear on the point 
of the future of cotton textile industry. 
Power-spinning always^ and handloom weav 
ing whenever possible should be the guiding 
principle of the textile industry in future. 

The other difficulties of Bengal mills 
should also be noticed in order to make the 
article a comprehensive one. The difficulty 
of getting technical experts is not a very 
acute one — because experts can be got with 
money from foreign countries. The real 
difficulty is to get industrially bent workers, 
/.e., persons who are temperamentally fit for 
factories. Bengal has not yet been highly 
industrialized and as such the attachment to 
home, idleness, love of leisure have y(!t a 
groat hold on the people. And so Bengal 
has to depend on Madras, Bihar and Orissa 
for her labour. But this problem can be 
solved by training up people from the lower 
middle class as apprentices in the mills. The 
housing arrangements and welfare schemes 
are also to be taken up to attra(;t workers 
and to make them contented. 

Another difficulty is the want of good 
selling organization in Bengal mills. The 
sole selling agencies are in the hands of 
Marwaries and Bhatias, who reap middlemen's 
profits by financing the mills. But these 
people have very little contact with the 
consuming public. Neither do they care for 
the tastes and wants of the consumers. 
Modern developments in the science and art 
of publicity and salesmanship are unknown 
to them. They cannot develop the potentiali- 
ties of markets. Neither they understand 


the requirements of Bengal. This organiza- 
tion requires a thorough overhauling and 
offers scope for better-equipped men. It is 
salesmanagcr who ultimately controls produc- 
tion and price. And unless his estimates 
are based on facts and figures, unless his 
informations are correct and unless he can 
properly cater for the consuming public the 
mills cannot be run profitably. Bengal wants 
more commercial experts than technical 
experts. By commercial (jxperts, I moan, 
those people who know the process of 
manufacture and the costs who have a thorough 
knowledge of markets for goods and of raw 
materials, in short, who have a wide outlook. 
Increased production is a matter of technique, 
and that cannot sustain a maiiufacturing 
industry, unless it can compete in price with 
similar goods in the market unless the things 
find a market. So the study of market 
conditions, competing articles, etc., are very 
important. But those* have so far been neglected. 

In bringing this article to a (»Iose I should 
like to mention that one hopeful feature about 
the Bengal mill is that the majority of the 
mills are owned and managed by the Bengali.s. 
We have seen that this industry has great 
possibilities and if it is well established 
Bengal's unemployment problem will to sonic 
extent be solved. With the growth of mills 
many side industries will spring up to supply 
the mills with various kinds of minor equip- 
ments giving employment to a large number 
of people. The main defect of Bengal’s 
economic position is that she depends on jute, 
rice etc. Industrial development will go to 
relieve the situation. Another thing should 
be pointed out, and that is the training of 
apprentices. In this matter the mills should 
always encourage young men. Ultimately this 
will do the mills a great good« 
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In encouraging handloom weaving mills 
will not be losers in the least, if they 
specialize in spinning and weaving of goods 
of other qualities. On the contrary, they will 
be gainers. A market for their yarn will be 
assured. The mills can also get a commission 


by arranging for the marketing of the goods 
of the handlooms. The development of the 
handlooms depends on the mills and that of 
the spinning mills depends greatly on hand- 
looms. 



Thirty-five years of Indian Economic Thought, 1898-1932 

r.Y smi! CirANDIlA DUTTA, m.a„ 


{('fnif'nntrd from 

Tlic poriod fi’oiii l!) 0 li to 101 .‘j w:is iii:irkt*(l 
by the thoiijrlits on tlio Swadeshi (Industrinli- 
zjitioii) ^Movement in Iloiipjal and elsewhere. 
A (Jiief centre of e<jonomic thinking on the 
Ilonibav sid(^ was tlie Servants of India Society 
(Poona) found(‘d by Oopala Krislina Goklialc. 
The leading economic journal of the time was 
the dountal of /hr hulitnt Kronotoir Sm irlij 
(Poona). 

On the liencral side the Dawn Society and 
its Mttjjo'jifr continued to fiimdion until IdPJ. 
To the inspiration fnrni.sInHl by tliis Society 
I 5 en£]^.il owes not only a number of researchers 
in economics, history and socloloiry but also 
n iir^t class institute for hiirlcu’ technical 
education ((\)llc^e of lvi<jjinecriji^ and T<H*’ino- 
lo'vy, Jadavpur, near ('alcuttajas wt II 
pioneers of modern i/ed indusirv anti com- 
nicree. 

'riic Ooverumeiit Commissions of tln^ 
period can be seen as folloAVS : 

Assam Labour Imiuiry Committee : 

Report. 

inOS. Indian Paclory Labour (-ommis- 
sio»i*; Report. 

IDOS. Mackay Conimitlot' on Indian 
Railway Finance and Administration : Report. 

lino. Sanderson Conimissif)n on Immigra- 
tion from India to the (h’own (\donics and 
IVotoetoratcs : Report. 

1912 . Atkin son- Dawson Ckunmittco on 
the Krnployincnt of Technically Trained 
Indians : Report. 

3 


///'’ orrrin/ts isstir) 

lUl.’j. (Miamberlain Royal (*ommis.->ion on 
rndtan Finance and (hirr<Mh*y : R(^pt)rt (1911). 

TIk; output of (iconomlc, thongUt for all 
India is described below, as usual, of course, 
by no means in an evhan.stive manner : 

1901 >. Milker joe X. (J. Sf/tjffrs/iojf ou 
//••' lm\irorroo'iif of S/fl: Ih f ffo;/ in Jhnnjol, 

.190<i. The Dawn Soei(*ty l*ainphlcts : 

1. Jlotr fo S/ffr/ fm/ns’/rirs' n'i/h 

2. So'ff'/f’shi ^lr/ir/(s rrhihi/rr/ a! tin’ 
ludns/rio! I\.thilji/iotr lirtnirrs\ 

3 . Wrorimf am./ Ctllo/f. Mills of 

Imlio, 

1 . rriin i/)h s os' ll/r S/nnh’sh* Mormn n^. 

l!)00. Mulcerjt'c, S. C. -^‘'riic 'frin^ Charac- 
{••r of lioycotl in Ihuigal” (/>. IK X. .!/.) 

1907. Das, Iv. N. ''Competition with 
Foreign Sugar” (l^rnhosi^ llengali monthly). 

1907. (!hosh, Rabiudranarayau -‘'TIk^ 
Ibinscs Wc Liv(i In” [IK IK S. .IT.) 

1907. Sarkar, Jhuioy - Sfnnhslni-Srrohi 
('The Servants of tin? Country) (in Xanjo- 
llJmnilOy IJeiigali monthly). 

1907, S(m,(T. !v. -Idnnm-rijmii) 

of \Vt*alth) in Pongab'. 

1907. lagorc, S. X. "Ambika Charan 
ljkil”(in (\nnih rotor, Calcutta). 

ItlOS. Coomaraswainy, A. K. — .I// 7 /// 77 // 
Sioholrsr Art, 

I90.S. Chatterjee, A. — Xoirs 00 thr 
lotlos/rirs of I hr Uifi/rd Prorrorrs, 

190S. Dntta, 1). — ^Muto^’ (in Pndmsi), 
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15)0'^. Gulia, S. C. — “Indiii as a iMarilinui 
Power” (I), n. S. Af.) 

15)0^>. Gupta, (1. N. -Thr lufinsfrfr.'i (fufl 
Hrsoft/'/rs of Kns! !>ru(fal nud Assttm, 

15I0S. 8arkar, A. II. — Canning” 
(ill Prahfisi), 

15)0!). Cooinaraf^waniy, A. K.- - Ihr liiiliati 
Crnffsiunit, 

l!)05). Motlia, P. N. Sttrmi of Ihr llautP 
hmuf Imlnsfr// of llfr Jlonthnu IVrsftJt orti. 

' 15)0!). Sarkar, J.N. - - /'>o//o/y//rsw>/ llritiah 

Tffdfff, 

15)05). Taloliorknr, V. A. — Our Afill 
ITftifds and llfr Vurforn Lnhofir a 

paniplilef. 

1010. Glioslr, IT. \\, —Atlrfinfcinnil of 
fndffsfr/f. 

15)10. Sarkar, iJciioy— Pnntoniirs^ 

1010. Waclia, D.E . — A Flutnu itd P/tnjdrr 
hi thr Ilistoru of Hofobof/, 

15)11. Aiyano’ar, S. K,-'A/friro/ lifdia, 
ocoiioiiric and (iriaii(M*al institutions oF tlie 
Soutli. 

15)11. Ghose, S. (>\ — Indian Itnihrafj and 
Indian Tradr, 

15)11. ijatif, A. — Thr Indnstrial Pnnjtdt. 

1!)11. liUW, N. N. -"(A’lisiis in Aneioiit 
India” {Modrrn Prrirn'), 

15)11. Mookrrji, X. V. -Artha-niti () 
Artha-ln/ai’ahfir (Fronoinirs) in Ikaigali, 
sceond edition, first edition in iSTo. 

1011. jMookerji, R. K. -Ilistoru of Indian 
Shi(U)iinf jrom thr Kartirst Tinas ; ^^Sniall 
Iiulnstries” (Modrrn Rrrirfr). 

15)11. Ray, S. C . — Rand Rrfonn, 

15)1‘J. Datta, K. Jj. — Rr port on thr Risr 
of Pi'irrs in India, o Vols. 

15)12. Kale, V. G . — Indian KcononiirH, 

1012. Alukerji, N. G . — HanMook of 
Scirnrr. 

1912-10. Sarkar, lIcnoy— Rcngali transla- 


tion of tlio historical Section of Fredrick List's, 
Das Nat innate *S7/^7eyy/ drr Potitisrhrn Orko- 
noinir published as articles in (trihastha, 
Prahasi, Uuasana, Prahhati and other month- 
lies, Calcutta (as Rook in 15)32). 

1!)1 2. Sarkar, Renoy— "Economic Ten- 
dencies of the Ron<:jaIis To-day” (Orihastha, 
Rongali monthly). 

1012-13. Sarkar, Ren oy -Enpjlish transla- 
tion of I^nkraniti (Hindu Politics, Kconoinies 
and Socioloiry). 

10P2. Sarkar, Renoy -"The Pn‘vontion 
and (^ire of Poverty'' (in (trihastha), "'Tlie 
Zamindars of llcjioar’ (in (trihastha), 

1!)13. Das, N. “As;nciiltnral Iklncation 
in Scliools" ((trihastha), 

15)13. Jayaswal, K. P. —Introdm ii(/n to 
Jlitntn Potiti/f linancial sc(?tions {M, R.) 

15)13. Rancrjen, 1\ N. -Introftnrtinn to 
thr Stintu of Indian Fnionontirs. 

1013. Dev, M. i\. - "Tassar Silk Indnslrv” 
( ( trihnsthfi), 

15)13. Kale, V. G.- Indian Indnstrial 
and Ffonotnir Prntdrnfs, 

l!)13. Sainaddar, F. N. -Ihai^ali tran- 
slation of Kanliliya’s Arthasnstra, 

1013. Saoiaddar, V, N . — Artlnmili (Eeo 
noniics) in 15ene;ali. 

l!)ir). Sarkar, Renoy — "licngali traiisla 
tiou of the Anu^ricati Fjt from Starrrtj by 
Rooker Washington (econojnic and .social 
eontlilions at well as technical education). 

15)13-11. Sarkar, Ileiioy — Thr Posit in 
Darkjironnd of Ilinfin Soriolofjj/, Vol. 1. 
(The Data of Ancient Indian Mineralogy, 
Rotany and Zoology.) 

A signal feature of the war-period (1011- 
18) was the work of the Indian Industrial 
Commission which sat in 15) lb and reported 
in 15)15). It was in 15) lb, again, that the Indian 
Economic Association was established as an 
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associulioji of University men. Tlie lirst 
iiiuribcr of the hnlUm tlonrna\ of KcoHOotira 
cjune out likewise (luring; the same year. 
Since then annual economic conferences of 
University men liave been a regular f(‘ature of 
Indian acadcinie life. 

The two (>oinniissions of the period arc 
(l(‘seribed below : 

Indian rndnslrial Commission : 

Report (IfM lO. 

iOlS. Royal Commission on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (Montagu Clujlmsford): 
Report. 

h\)r this p(*riod the output is as follows : 

lJU L Law, N. N.--N///'//cn in Annrni 
Unnht l\)!ift/^ economic and iinancial. 

1!)I I. Mukerjee, R. Iv, — "Who is the land 
owner ? liie IVasnt or the Zamitider'’ (Uri- 
ItnyJhn), 

lOlJ. Ray,R.T. -"Decline of the Silk 
Iiuliistry ill IkMigal” {(rrilntsHni). 

DM. Sarkar, Renoy — "The Economic 
Development of Spain and Portugal,*' "The 
Indnslry and (^onmicTee of llollaiuV’ 
( i / rihfisiha), 

DM 1-1;"). Sarkar, Pionoy — Yartnman 
Aoifat (Modern World) in Bengali, Volumes on 
Egypt and tin; Gri’at War : economic chapters. 

101;"). Dey, M. — "The Investigations 
at the Serieultural Institute, Piisa” (drihnsflnt). 

DM"). Gangoly. N. N. — (irlcrainrs ttj ihr 
Trnnninf in Ihr Prorinrr of Atfru, 

ISli"). Guha, A. (k-d Hrirf SMrh of 
f.ftnfl St/sfnn.s of Itnnial ft* IkJmr. 

DM."). Neogy, P. — "Agriculture in Eco- 
nomic Bengar' {Urilntsiho). 

1015. Ray, S. C., compiler.— 
fftflrlilc/hirss in India and I Is Urmrdirs : 
Selections from Official Documents. 

19 1 5. Ray, S.C., compiler — Land lirrenar 


Adininiytraiioh in India, Thr Yrnnanrn/ 
Srfflrinrnl in llrnifal, 

D)l."j-Di. Sarkar, Benoy — Variannuf 

(Modern World) in ihmgali : volumes on 
Great Britain and Ireland : Economic eha[)ters. 

1 iH;"). Sarkar, Benoy — "The Industry 

and Trade of Russia" ((friltasiha). 

1915. Shamasastry, R. English transla- 
tion of Kautilya’s Arlhasaslru (Hindu 
Politics and Economics). 

DU;"), Wacha, D. 10. -Lifr and Work of 
d. X. Tufa. 

DlDi. Ayyar, V. — Tfnrn l*lannimj in 

Anrivni Ditran, 

DM 0-1 S. Indian doftnnd and bj-onoiiiiry 
established at Allahabad. 

DMO, Jain, P, S. — "Pauperism in India" 
(Indian doarna! of lironontirs), 

DJlt). Kale, V.G.- -(f'o/dndr and liroaoinir 

lirforms, 

DMi). Lai, M. "Thoughts on India's 
Economic Position" \L 7. /'/.) 

D)D). T/aw, -N. X. Xotrs na ihr Onif^- 
nicrrr (Did Indasfrirs of Urnijal (Industrial 
('oinmission). 

DUf). Mukerjee, R, K. -Ihuidur Kran- 
dan (The Cry of the Poor) in Bengali, Thr 
Foandaiion of Indian iironontirs, 

D)D). Mukerjee, P . — Thr (o-o/irralirr 
Mrr rnirni in India, 

DMd. Rai, L. — ) o////// India; rronomir 
intrrpyrtatioifs. 

DMh. Wattal, P. K. — rttfnila/ifni Pro- 
idnn in India. 

DMT. Balkrishna - Indaslriai I)rrli,tr in 
India. 

DMT. Banerjea, P. X. — Pfddir Afhninis- 
t ration in Anrirni India. 

DMT. Ganga Ram — Thr Anricattarat 
Prohlrtn of India. 
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1917. Sliastri, IT. K."--7^V.syy?/ Athu'ntislnt- 
1i(nt ft idler Vjirhf ('Id/lds, 

1917. Taniini), iMolian I/al and Sluili, — 

lidliffd ('dnrdrjf ddfl Ilffdb'idf rmh/eHfs. 

PM 7. Vonkalt j'Wara, S. V.— 
Ciinviicy and (\)iniii»o” (/. J. 1^'.) 

191 N. AiyanoMi’, K. V. R. ‘‘Tlio Indian 
Fnol Probloin >vil!i snoeial rcfmau'O to Sonlli 
India’’ (/. J. K) 

liMl. llalkrislina — ^MOconoinics in Ancient 
India” (/. J. /;.) 

19lS. (V)yaj<Y‘. J. (V-“Sninc Lines of 
Co-o|»( ra(iv(5 ProijjliY'ss” (/. J. h\) 

191s. (lliose, S. (\— .1 Mfdtoiirdjtlt o// 
iidlidd IfftildVff Jidhs ^‘l7//7/// or Hindu 
Economies’’ (lidUttH AdliiiddnJ), 


HMS. Majumdar, R. C. — Ctirportilc Life 
id A df it’d I httUa. 

191 S. Mnltliai, J.— 17/%e UoirrdtdCdl 

id nri/islt Idf/id, 

1!)IS. Mookerji, 11. K.- Lorn/ (lorrn 
dtedf id AdrirdI Iddiff, 

1!)IS. Fiifrar, S. M. ‘•Indian Income 
Tax” (/. J. L.) 

191S. Reddy, E. V. S.— ‘Dmiribntion of 
A»Ticu!tnraI lloidin^s” (/.'/. /'A) 

191s. Sarkar, Henoy — “'H k' Iniernalional 
F(‘Llers of Vonnj** China, ” a study in fori‘ii.»;n 
linanec {Aotintdl of Utd r Dt rt Injddedl, f 

(7b Ifr eodliddf'il.) 




A Pica for the Regulation of Banking Practices in India 

J5y N. I. XANOY, M.A, .•.A.i.r.. (I.(,n(l.) 


rile IJaiikino’ syrl('iii is one of tlio iiKiiii 
pillars on wl ieli llio prosiait day ooonoaiic 
stmeturo in any country rests. Machinery 
of production and distribution bein^- very 
complex now, the way they are handled has 
a very far-reachine; ellcet on the economic 
welfare of the country concerned, uiid the 
laie'c scale organisation (d’ production and 
distribution, di'pemhait as they are on tl)e 
supply of credit from banks, are much alleet- 
ed by the policy underlyiru*- the baiikin<r 
system. 

Jndia is perhaps the only country iii the 
worltl wluTc we find f()r(‘i<»;u banks 
enjoyiujv Hk* position as they do here. In the 
latest, available statistics of banks in India 
we find that of bank deposits amountini^ to 
Ks. ‘Jni,70,S!),000 the foreign banks hold 
lis, (is, 1 lyl 1,000. Really, they .w? a power 
in llie money market and they dictate their 
own terms to the Jiidian exporti'rs, but in 
other countries foreign banks are alinrst non- 
entities in the money market. Rills of 
(‘xeliauge that b(‘ar no eiidnrseincnit of an 
Knglisli bank are difllenlt to d[.«Jeonnt in the 
L'-ndon market. 'Phe pornieions system \inder 
which onr staple products arc exported in 
raw or seini-manufaeiiired conditions to pay 
lor tlio linished goods imported would have 
been noii'existeiit if these foreign banks 
inwer rose to tluur present supreme positions. 
Most of the funds that enable them to main- 
tain tliis inllnonco arc eolleeted in this 
eoiintry. Mr. N. li. Sarker in his note of 
dissent to the Report of the Contral Ranking 


kinijuiry (’omniittee has slmwn that the 
wr.ikiiig capital in India of the. f'.uvign banks 
(non- Rritish) is to a C( rtain e.xteiit madr, up 
ol funds drawn from ilieir eenntrv of origin. 
I>nt the Rritish Ranks cany on their business 
with th(‘ fu-uds raised in this cr)iintrv. 

Me slioiild not infer from aI)0V(i that 
banking activity is a recent development in 
India. History allows that many centuries 
before banking v/as au aecomplishe<l fact in 
hngland th(*re existed iii India a banking 
system eminently suit('d to her re(|uir<‘- 
nients. In the period as late as otli. cmliiry 
15. <‘. we can tiiid definite evidences that 
remittances wore sent from one placid to 
anolln‘r by rmains of credit instrument-! or 

by cash and that the svst(Mn of mouev lending 

- . 

was in vogue. 

In th(‘ ITth eentnrv wdien the Knglish 
traders first eann* in this eonntrv the Kast 
India Company expressed their desire that 
those traders should avail of the banking 
facility as purveyed by the indigenous; bankers 
and they discouraged the ostablishimait here 
of braiicli (dliees of h.'nglish rhn’nt Stuck 
Ranks. Ihit the Ihiglisli traders found the 
indigonons banking system nnsnitable. The 
system tliat developed late in Jndia was the 
deposit banking and even at present, many 
indigenous bankers do not accept di'posits. 
In Kngland it began about 1(i4r>, and in this 
respect she now excels (wery other country. 
The indigenous banka in the earlier I'.eriods 
not only could not adopt the deposit banking 
but on the other hand lost miieli of the 
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business and with it the prcstigjc they enjoy- 
ed. Tlie incessant wars that were can'ied on 
during the Moghul rule, tlie discovery of 
new trade routes in this country after the 
advent of the ICnglish traders and the uniliea- 
tions of coinage in 183;“) w(*rc some of the 
other causes that affected the business of 
those banks. The earliest of the present 
Indian Joint Stock bank, the Allahabad 
Rank, now under ICuropcan inanagetnent, was 
established in ISTo. Wc arc so left with the 
Punjab National Rank, established in 1895, 
as the earliest Indian inanagcd Rank 
functioning at present. Activity in Indian 
Ranking began since Of the foreign 

Ranks some were established here earlier 
than the e.xisting Indian managed banks 
but tlioy all have older traditions and 
experiences and bigger resources. The 
belief that prevailed until recently that 
anything branded luiropean was //avo pirltt 
better, contributed to establish greater con- 
fidence! in foreign banks. Moreover, the 
news and conse<iuonccs when a foreign bank 
siispcmds payments do not reach the cars of 
many of the local people. When an Indian 
Rank does the same the news become 
known to many in a magniliod form. 

It looks really strange why tlie people 
should have more confidence in a foreign 
institution which docs not publish a balance 
sheet for the business done here and about 
whose directorates the people in general know 
less than in an Indian institution about 
wJiich more information are available. Tliis 
psychology must be changed, and this cliangc 
is as necessary as any rogiihitiori conceived 
for the thriving of the banking industry 
v\ this country. Ranks depend for 
resources on their deposits. If the depositors 
be timid and get nervous at every rumour 


the banks arc necessarily compelled to 
maintain a heavy ainouiit of till money and 
coiiset|iieiiily they can not prosper as might 
be desired. It is not enough to legislate 
penal clauses for credit wn?ckers but the 
public must be sulliciciitly ciilightciicd to use 
wiser discretioiis. 

The growth of mushroom banks is a 
fruitful source of danger to the banking 
dcv'clopmcnt. Ranks are (Established v/ith 
a very hug(* sum as autliorised capital but 
they start with an insignificant timoiiut as 
paid-up capital. Provision of i*cgistration 
fees on graduated s(!ules mH being suffieiently 
deterrent, it must be made (Eompiilsory by 
now law that banks sliould not b(! able to 
commence business iinles their ])aid-iip 
capital comes upto some fixed proj>ortion of 
ths capital autliorised. h'lirtlier, provision is 
necessary for a more rigid scrutiny of the 
proposed board of direetors and manag(‘rs. 
Looking at the other side wi! find many 
deserving small credit organisations groaning 
under the weight of income tax. Taxes an* 
levied at the maximum rates on the* 
companies with limited liability. Jf taxes ai 
rates charged on the income of individual 
persons arc levied on such companies it will 
remove aii obstacle in their way of (‘xpansioii. 
Similary, laws regarding transfer (d' real 
property need be modified to enable banks to 
get speedy realisations of loans advanced 
against real properties. This is not be tak(.‘n 
as ail encouragement for advances against 
laiuh^d properties, it is only a stc|> towards 
speedy recovery of advances made. As a 
saf<Eguard against abuse of these privileges a 
limit should be ]>ut on such advances made, 
and banks would be prohibited from lending 
against real properties in excess of the 
amount of their paid-up capital. 
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Foreign Banks will likewise be prevented 
from carrying on tluiir business unrestrainedly 
as at present. They would be required to 
take out licenses l)efore eominencing business. 
These licenses like the certificate to coin- 
MKnicc business for Indian institutions would 
only imply preliminary invesligation as to 
the fitness of an institution to comnioncc 
business. They are no guarantees on the 
integrity of the prospective inanagcincnts. 
R(»stiIctions are also nc<!Oss:iry on tlie 
borrowing powers of ilieso foreign instituions 
and they would be roijiiired to publish 
b:ilance sheets for their business done 
here. It h not desirable that they should 
open branches in the interior parts of the 
country; nor should they be allowed to secure 
controlling interests in similar Indian insti- 
tutions. As they are liaiulling a eonsidcrable 
amount of Indian deposits they must have at 
least one Indiaii gentleman on ths Hoard of 
Directors. As an example of their disregard 
for Indian depositors wo may look to the 
evidcMice of Mr. S. N. Pochkhanawala wh.en*- 
iu he says that these forcigJi banks take 
deposits from Indian Banks but they never 
allow these Indian Banks a single rupee 
without security although tlujy carry on a 
big volume of inter-bank busin(*ss of similar 
nature. Tliis sort of altitiuh* is really 
rovoltiiig. 

Tli(‘se fonugn banks do not accept 
insurance policies even when issued by first 
class companies. In this way ])rcniium 
incomes lost to Indian companies have been 
estimated at over Rs. 2 croros of rupees a 
year. A remedy to siieh an attitude is 
necessary. Provision is also desirable that 
first class Indian Banks must have the right 
of membership to any association that these? 
foreign banks may form here. So strong 


is the feeling against the predominant posi- 
tion secured by those foreign banks and 
the policy they ])ursue that it would be in 
the interest of depositors not to deposit 
money with them. 

Advancement of Indian Banking reepiires 
that banks should be protected against 
malicious attacks on their credits. And bear 
raids on bank shares should be stopped by 
making invalid contract of sale of bank 
shares unless in those contracts the number 
of shares to be sold are specified. Institu- 
tions carrying on banking business should 
be prohibited from engaging in other 
trades and managing ag<m(!y system should 
be abolished from banking business. 
The Managing Agents may lock up 
the banks funds in their own concerns 
and by their infhienco carry such transactions 
through the Hoard of Directors. They may 
inflate the credit of the banks by artificial 
means jnst to secure their own ends. 

For a limited company its paid-up (iapital 
is SOUK? measure of tin? position it can 
coimnand. Shares can be issued for cash or 
for considerations othc'r than cash. And cas(‘s 
are not unknown where managing agents have 
issued shares against unsubstantial considera- 
tions just to inflate the credit. Ih’ovisions 
are nece.-:sary in company laws, lor the 
building of the reserve fund and distribution 
of dividends. Here the directors might face a 
thorny problem. If profits are traiisforrcd 
to the reserve fund and dividends are not 
declared the vahie of the shares are likely to 
fall ill the market and that will alleet the 
cr(*dit of the institution. If dividends at a 
high rate are declared and the reserve funds 
are neglected vital injury would be done to 
the institution. On the whole the wiser 
counsel is to restrain coinpany^s power to 
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(loclaro (lividoiuls so long iis thoy can not 
build a reserve finid cfjiial to tlie amount of 
paid-iJ!j> capital. 

Ill llie baljiiico shoot of a bank elonror 
informations as regards advances made are 
desirable. Provisions made for doubtful 
debts should bo sliown and advances should 
be shown aft('r writing oil* bad debts. For 
amalgamations in the balance slieet the branch 
odloo figures need not be audited in aecord- 
anee with the law as it stands at pr(‘.sent. 
This is an undesirable feature and returns 
from branches sliould be audited by auditors 
]n*ae.tising at the place, and if there is none 
then by an auditor praidising at the nearest 
place'. 

fn addition to tlio help from laws active 
•support and eonfidonce of the public, are vc'iy 
Ticcessaiy. Their vigilance and synipathy 
will minimise failures. Rank failures arc no 
monopoly of India. Here they arc duo to 
causes inevitable to formative stages. In an 
organised eoniitry like the II. S. A., 9.Sl ]>anks 
with deposit of 515 millions suspended 
payment during the first eleven montli.s of 
1931. 

Hanking devclopiinait will receive further 
stimulus if, by change of luws^ Cov<*nimeiit 
funds and funds of semi-gov('riiin<*.iit bodies 
like municipalities, local boaivb:, impnn'onient 
trusts, etc., arc perinilted to be deposited in 


the established Indian banks. Such funds arc 
deposited in the Imperial Bank and its 
bran(ih(‘s and wlicre it has no branches they 
arc left in government freasnries. Tt is in 
(Calcutta and Bombay where some banks other 
than the Imperial are allowed to keep such 
funds as their dc'posits. It is a great <‘conomi(5 
waste ti) Jeavo funds with ({ovcnimeiil 
treasuries. Its use is temporarily lost to the 
country. The world is now feeling the evils 
of such a j>rocedure on big scale by the 
delh'ction of gold from llio money market 
to the treasuries in II. S. A. and France. Tt 
will be very de.sirabI(^ if r»'cogiiis(‘d banks artr 
allowed to r(‘ceivc these funds from the 
tn'asnrios against deposit of securities. In 
America, banks other than National banks arc,' 
allowed to Iiaiullo ({ovt'i'nment funds and they 
deposit securities. Since the formation of 
lh(? Imperial Hank and its branclu's things 
have improved but much remains to be done. 
Indigenous banking sysban is to a v(*i‘v 
lai*g<' extent purveying credit faeilitir's to llie 
trade and comnierce niuJfU’ Indian managcfneut 
but that system by itself i-i in(*a|)abl(^ of 
devolopmont to an extent that would satisfy 
the banking i’e<jniresn(*nts of the count ry. 
Expropriation is not the aim of oni* banking 
dcv<*Iopiiient, In this as in evc'i’y other 
department of (‘cononnh*. activity we want 
to inakt^ oiir position strongaiid self-siiHieierd. 
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l>i:i{Li\, Kr 

Hitler and the Future of German Insurance 
Business 

('I'lic following: is n copy of tlio lotlor 
juldrossod by our norliu ( 'oi*rcs|Huidont Ihr 
Vi(H'-l^*(*sid(Uit oF the rnitod Staffs Roviow 
l*ublis]iin»; (^ompany of Rhilad(‘Ipliia, ro^ard- 
inu; tlu‘ inlliicucc of tho prosont disturbaiu*»‘s 
in (lorinany on iho (jorinan inBiiraneo 
business, whieli also shows Herr Ilitba-’s atti- 
tude towards tin* (piestion of iiatioiialisiiii;; 
tJerinaii insurance Imsiness. Editor, I.FJt.) 

'To Robert R, Uearden, Es(|r., 

Viee-lb’esident, Tnitod Stati's Ibdjlish- 
ini>’ (\)inpany, Pliiladelpliia. 

Sii{, 

I Iiav<i been favoured with your kind 
it'ttc'r of the “ith instr.nt wherein you propose 
me to jvivo you a bri(*f report n'jrardinu; tiie 
inlluonee exercised on (ierinan insurance by 
th(‘ pn*sent disturbaneo — what you call it in 
(3 ermany. 

1 am vei’v ^lad indeed the.s to be ^iven 
a eliaiKM* of j^Iviii*; through tlie inedimn of 
your valued papiu* a true report of the actual 
position of Oerinaii insurance and to help 
eventually yoiii* compatriots in considering 
conditions of this country from anoth<*r 
viewpoint. 

In tin* lirst place, pc'rnnt me to state, Sir, 
that one ennnot indeed speak of disturbances 
at least not in the sense what is meant by 
this expression,- this German national revolu- 
tion having indeed been the most bloodless 


diAi:, 

one that ever was and b(*ing chiellv the 
natnial consei|iicnce of tin* numerous shame- 
h‘ss acts of eorniption and fraud committed 
by tin* former (loveinniont as well as of the 
fact that G(‘rmany linds Juuself not to bo 
allowed practically to hold amongst tln^ 
primdpal world powers that place whitdi she 
feels entitled to. 

Now as regards insurance business I wish 
to mention in the lir.st plac(‘ that generallv 
speaking there has not so far been felt any 
direct inl!nene(* nndm* the new Government 
ill favour or in disfavour of bnsiiu'ss, everv- 
body waiting for a revival of business as si 
conse(|in‘iie(* (»f tlie program of tli(‘ Xa/is, but 
as this cannot, of course, be realised between 
this and to-morrow this state of waiting can 
be described best as a certain stai»iiatioii 
with, as is being expected by all competent 
(planers, promising symptoms for an improve- 
ment of general economic conditions. In 
(his coimcclion attention must be drawn to 
tlie results obtained last year for the* diiVcreiit 
l»ranches of iiisiiraiieo busiiu'ss ilUistrsited to 
.some extent by th(‘ n'ports so far published 
l)y the German Insurance Goinpanics. Eor 
the sake of illii.strafion just let me state for 
instance that according to the report publish- 
ed recently by tlu' Hoard of Statistics tli(» 
amount of businsss realised last year by the 
princi|)al German Life Assurance ( ompanios 
/,r. (il Private and IS I'nblic (\)mpanies ari’ 
showing a decrease against the year llKll by 
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roiitid about Rin. 701,000,000, whereas the 
year 1031 was showing an increase of 
business by Rrn. 7 ■'^0,000,000. All these 
reports and statistical data clearly show the 
steady shrinking of business — as we call it 
here, principally as a coiiseipuuKM? of the 
economic world-crisis and the 'cMieral 
depreciation. 

Now I feel iny report would not lx* com- 
plete but for the (jucstion of the Jewish linns 
being dealt with, loo, wliieh I am sure will 
also be of interest to your r(*aders and seeing 
that especially my linn (August Jaa]i, Asseku- 
ran/, licrlin \V. nO, Jagerstrasse 25 is 
counting amongst its list of clients a 
very great number of Jewish (inns I dan'say 
I am poss(‘ssing the necessary competence 
for dealing with this (juestion. I am glad 
to state, however, that with these Unns the 
position is <(uito the same as with the other 
houses : no new proposals are made at 
present for the variou> branches of insurance 
business, but no proposals hav(‘ been made, 
on the other hand for the cancellation of 
existing eonti’aets. 

^^ay r still mention, Sir, that according to 
reports to be found recently in some eoinp**- 
tent Papers licicliskaii/ler Hitler is said to 
have been slating that lie would in no way 
tliiiik of socializing (Jerinaii insurance 
business which would indeed logically cor- 
respond to his pi’ogram of furthering privati* 
business. 

I siiall be very happy indeiid if these lin(*s 
will help both our Nations to come to a better 
understanding of each other in the interest 
of sincere international eo-operation and beg 
to remain. Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Sd. August Jaap. 


German Fire Insurance 
The lire loss curve of the (lompanies 
belonging to the "Association of Private 
Fire Insurance ( ■ompanies in Oeriuany” which 
for the winter months was a rather steady 
one is showing for last Afareh a strongly 
rising tendency, the total amount of losses 
sustained by lire being for March of this year 
not less than Rm. 7,200,000 as against 
Rni. 0, 070, 000 for the prec(*ding month which 
moans an increase against last I'Vbruary by 
about oix‘ llfth. The ammint of losses sustain- 
ed last March is even exceeding that of tin* 
])receding year when the respective liguri* 
was only l\m. I),!'>nO,000. This is all tlx* 
more nmiarkabici as tlx* amount of business 
on hand has gradually been dei*r(*asing sinet* 
last year as a eonKeijuencK* of the eeonoinie 
crisis and the depn^eiation of the values 
insured. 

German Fire Losses in March 

A(?eording to tlx* stat(‘nx‘Mts made by tlx! 
“Association of Public* h’in^ Insurance* 
Companies in (icu'inanv” lire losses snstaiix'd 
during March by the Companies belonging 
to the above* Association have risen again, 
the total amoiint of lossc*s b(‘ing Hm. 

r»,!>:>3,N51 as against Km. .-»,30N,I)1 1 for llx* 
preceding month. The number of lossi'^ 
sustained was for March of this y(*ar 
as against ihiTU for the preceding month. 

German Fire Losses in April 

J'he total amount of losses snstainc'd last 
April by tlx* Cc.)nipaiues belonging to tlx* 
Association of Private Fire Insiiraix*' 
(,^ompanies in (j(*rmany was liiii. 0 , 021 ,^:^' 
/.r. inueh lower than tliat for tlx* precediiig 
month wlx*n the respective ligurc w.i- 

Hm. 7,1 !)S, 21111, an extraordinarily high ligun' 
indeed. With the amount of Rm. 5,021 ,h:: ' 
the* loss curve is again approaching that < ' 
the preceding years when there was to 1’ ' 
stated from March until the beginning of tl: 
summer a backward tendency of the lo ' 
curve. 
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Baiigiya Dliaua-Vijnaii Fanshat 

On ‘Jlsl. May last, Tror. I 5 am*s\\'ar Dafjs of 
iIk' of Trclinolo«;y ainl Kiijiiiii'crinir, 

JadaviMtr, mrl. nf. his new n'siJcnct* at '2'J, Sonfli 
Kiid Park, 15 :!lIy‘,niii.i(o, mcinlxM's <>t‘ tho 
Uan”:iya Dliaiia-Vijnaii Parishat aiul otIu*r l'n(*nds 
at nil “At Homo’’ at r>-!’.U p.m. Amoii" tliose 
pri'sonl woro : Prof, ami Mrs. Piaioy Kumar 
Sarkar, Dr. N. X. I. aw, I)r. Amulya l:kil. Dr. 
Naliiiak^lia Dulla, I)r. S. (’. Koy. Dr. Iiiroii 
Das (iiijila, Dr. .loshi (of N'iswaiiiilra), Mr. 
Primaprasauiui Son (Jnjila, Mrs. Sushama Son 
Oiipta, Mrs. Snlckha Das Oiipla, Mrs Surama 
Mil.ra, Mr, '• Smlliansu P>ikas Ivoy ('hon<llmry, 
Mr. (lokliti*, Mr. d. N. Sit Oiiptii, .Mr. Siidliakanla 
Do, Mr. Pankoj Kumar .Muk lx Mr. Sudlii- 
IJanjan •P>i'^was and (»(hors. 

Mr. Monindra M(dian >ronlik, a liosoandi 
Im'IIow oI tin* Inslitulo, inl»)duood a discussion 
«»n “Insiiranoo in Sovi<*i. Pussia.” After a short 
iniruduclion j*:ivon hy Prof. Sarktir, Diroolor of 
Iiosoairhos, iho sjioakor said amoii.u' otlior tliin.ifs 
as follows : 

liisuraiuv is a Stale monopoly in Soviet 
llussia. The Slal<‘ riisuranee |)eparlment ol 
Soviet IJus.sia is known as the “(To-slrakh.” 
riu; (Josstrakh is under tlie l*eoples’ ( ’ommis.-ar- 
!at for Pinanee. The provincial hraneiies of 
ih(i ( ommissariat for Pinanei! have the ri.alit id' 
iLi'oneral supervision ovit the local orpins ol 
1 lopstrakh in the various repnhlies. 'I'lu* social 
insuraiico scheme of the country wlTwh includes 
'vorknuMi’s compiaisiition, sickness, old ap*, un- 
einployment and so on, is handliMl hy a sjuvial 
department, of the People’s ( Mininissariat for 
ijuhour. 

State insurance is at present an iinporl-ant 
hraneh of the ccoiiomie system of the Soviet 


Tnion and it has pown and cxtomltMl with the 
pMicral d<*vclopm(Mit «d' the eci)nomi<‘ life »)f the 
country. 'I’he insiiraiwe of peasant hoiiMdioId 
is an im]M>rtaiit hraneh of it^ a»*livily and is of 
i»roat vahu* Pi the oounirv >inoo ii. loads to 
siahilisi* iho eoonomio po-iiion of ihi* jica^iantry. 

Life insuranoo ihoiiL'li still .'inall lias shown 
eonstant, if not very rapid, p-owtli. rinT»; is 
eoinpuDory in-nranoo apiinsl tin* on all private 
hiiildinps |n (ho o.vlt'iil of .'ill pi-r eml of their 
vahiatiim. Dwidlin . its of a valuation npio l*ih» 
rouhlos and ontlmil linp< of a valuation upto 
oil nmhlos inii'it lx* insured for tlx* full amount. 
All Slate ami jirim'ipal huildin.irs leased to 
oriranis‘iti(>ns nr jirivati* imlividiiaN must hi* insured 
hv I ho lo.-soo lo llu* full value id' tlx* huildilip 

Propi'rty may lx* iimnrod lo its full value 
hy a voluntary payment enveriiiLr tlx* .'*‘eeoml half 
of its value, 

'riu* nx>.~l important hraneh of insuranei* 
transacted in Snviet llussia i- transport 
insurance. This etas- of insurance is chiefly 
enpip'd in insuriii.n' uoods in Iraiisil and is 
(*oM.'-e<|ni*nlly <*onm*e(ed willi the p*m*ral imln.'!- 
Irial development of tlx* eonnliy and i*rowth of 
Irmle. Ilii-.-ia is a hii>' Inidiiiijf country with 

immense af^rieullnral lesoiirees, imhislnal 
]>rodiietion and a va.-f population. In addition 
to the pinds trail. -ported within the country, 

extensive liiinsaelions are also eondnclod in 
eonncelion with the in.-uram*e of (‘Xjiort and 
import of pxid.<. 

'rhe direct and indirect henellts which compul- 
sory social insiiraiicc have hrou.cht to the lives 
of the poor in llussia are already immense, 

and the time is not very far oil’, when tlx* 
whole industrial society in the Soviet 
Dnion will he animated hy the feelinj^ of 

security apiiust sickness, unemployment and 
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sliiivvJilioii. SdcIjiI insin*{iiic(? is compulsory in 
Kiis-sia. The principal exceptions jire a.yrieulUiral 
workers who liv<* in Wislricts where lliere is no 
o(liet‘ of .-oeinl insurance <l(‘partincnL Social 
insurance inehules: 

1. Medical liel]). 

‘J. Temporary im*apacity. 

Spi'cial assistance. 

1. rnemploynient relief. 

Parmauen disahleimait relicl. 

tl. Assistance in case of (h‘pend<*nls heiiijr 
abandojicil by th<‘ bn^adwinimr. 

There is aNo compulsory unemployment 



Prof, rionoy Kumar Siukar 
insurance in Soviet I Russia. 'I'lu’ jn'oldein of 
unemployment is bein^ dealt with in throe ways : 

(i) The ortranisation of relief works h)r 
the unemployed and (ii) the iiranlinir of 
certain ex<*mptions and privihws to the unemployed 
in ri'^anl to municii»al services. Tin? unemployed 
an; also supported !>> State subsidies, tin* Social 
Insurance Fund, and by the trade unions. Public 
work is also organised, and labour artels formed 
to assist the uneniployt*d by providinjr work 
*or them. 

The sjreakei used statistical data extensively. 
After the sp(?ech was over a discussion followed 
ill which the members of the Parishat and others 


pres(*iit took part. Mrs. Snshama Sen (Juptai 
opened tin; debate hy asking how far pia-sonal 
saving ami personal insiirauee were eompatihle 
with the <*ommunisl.ie eoneept of the Sbite. Mr. 
H. P. Sen ( Jui)l.a too found that then: was no 
necessity for ])ersonal insuranee. Pn)l. Sarkav 
ivmindei! tlait the ‘‘( losstrakh” was nothing but 
a special department; of the ( lovernment olx'rating 
its insuraiK'e Imsiness. 'Phi' people in conimiL' 
ni>tie Iiussia are much less insun-d than people 
in. say. Knglaml and (JiTinany. 

Dr. fjaw could not umicrstaiid why there 
shtudd l)e any insurance Imsincss at all in 
IJns.-ia, when* pco]de W(‘re cared for by the Stale. 
In a lively discussion that followed, the leeliirer, 
Mrs. Snshama S(‘ii tJiipta. Mr. Sen (Jupla and 
ethers cen(ril)ul(‘d to the clcaraiici* «)f the |>oiiil. 

Dr. rkil .-aid that in Piissia lioanling wa^ 
not allowi‘d, and life in-iiraii<*c was tin* only way 
of laying hy seme mem‘y. 

Mr. Sndhi.s Ilanjau Biswas wauled iufermalien 
as to Russia ( 1!M7 1=» India (I'.t’di. 

Mr. ditendra Nath Sen (lupla i nquired if 
Russian example may not he u-eful in liuuidaN 
ing agrieullural imlehtcdne.-s of this (•ounlry 
wliieh is greatly hamp<-ring iiisiiranci* work. It 
is iiceessary that I lie large imlebtediiess should 
he wiped oil’ otherwise the s,.,,p(. of insuraiict* 
is rather limited. 

Prof. Sarkar did not lliiuk that indebted 
mss sboiild only be taken as (he sign of the 
poverty of a nation. Sonn* laws are overdiu* l"i 
••onlroJliiig tlie rate of intere.'l, hnl the indehlcl 
ness er a portion <.»f it may provi* rather tin* 
lU'OsjKTity of tli(‘ country eon(*eriic«l and eiiahle 
both tile debtor and ereditor t.o ]u*osper. Moreover, 
llicre is a very large*’ number of peoph* al>ov< 
the jiovcrly line who havi* not yet been insiind. 

Dr. S. ( '. Roy .-uggested group iiisiiran<*e a 
a pos.sible remedial. 

Dr. Biren.Das (luptji stressed on the capital- 
i.stie siile of Rus.siaii iiisuranci*. 

Dr. I'kil was of opinion that: Russia has he<*.*‘ 
able to do more public and social works like iId 
coiistmctioii of good rotids, hospitals, cte., thai 
any other country. 

Others pre.stMit also took part in the diseu.s.sie!: 


INSTITUTE A( T1 VITI ES 


Prof. Ssirkiir ilioii suiniiKMl up tlio, «lelmti*. unil 
iiuidi*. lii-< (‘OMcliulinji* spcoi'li. As tliurn wus a 
miinlKT of oiitsidcM's Prof. S.irkar 

l)y rcJatiii*? tlu; special foiitiins of t,lio Iiisl,iUiio. IIo 
said thal. tlio Iiisiihilt? was a soiniiiar. lit* said 

lliut tilt* only inciiil)i*rs of Ihi* IiistitiiP* wta-t*. tin* 
r(Si*av(*li folltiws who won; at. luvsoiit cii^ht in 
iiumhor. Kafli oik* of the. roscarch fellows Innl 
ahvatly passed out of tin* riiiversitv with fin* 
liiirlu'st llniversily tlis|inctit)n ami possessed an 
M.A., I5.L. tlei^ree t)r sonn*thin^ Kipiivalent to it ; 
-(‘(•oinlly, they wen* all oeen|)i(*d in praetioal lift* 
with lmsin(*ss or some otln*r employ men f. in 
lln* esliinalion of the Institutt*, all thest; (‘iiiploy- 
inenls wen* re.iranled as laln»ratori<*s for c;eonomie 
expirit*net*. 'I'he re-(‘an*h fellows were not 

reipiired lo snhseriht; to any eeoiiomie views 
hut Were fn*e to d(*veloi» any policies they liketl 
ainl tliller I’nun tuie aimther even in fiindann‘ntals. 
'riie nio-l important leatuns consisted in fin* 
faet'^ that lilt' research lellows were retiiiin‘«l lo 
vi-it hu'ine.-s eoneern.' and localitit's as well a< 
iiiteiview pei>on> with iinlu'^trial «*tMnmereial or 
aurieultnr.d i*\peri<nee. 'riiey wt're further 

r.Mpurt'd to 'tudy the s;ati>tieal ami other data 
luniished liy (In* l{'•J)l)rl* of «*\poi t and iinpiwt house-, 
railway eompanie.-, I)anks, iusuraiiet* societies and 
:.!Ovtrnment depart menl< a- well as eeononiie, 
eomniereial and leehni'*al journals eomin*,^ fn>m 
loreiiiii t'onniries as well as tin* difli*n'nt parts of 
ludia. La.-t hut not l(*ast in importanet* i> 
the fact that every thine- was eoinluen*il 
in tin* Jleni:ali lan^niaye. A ehit;f ohject t»f tin* 
Institute was to lay Ihe ftnimlatious of liiirh ,-lass 
eeononiie literature in Ih'iii^ali. 

Ill fin* eoiiis(! «»f hi-' speech. Prof. Ih’iioy 
Kumar Sarkar said : 

Stvti: l.vsni.VN'cK Xn'c CnMurNisrir 

Then* are tw«> kimis of iiisurani'e in Soviet 
llnssia as everywhere else, ( 1 ) lor eoods, and I-) 
for persons. |>oth these hraiiehes are under the 
'^tafe. Uiissia is the only eouiitry wln.-re such 
a comprehensive state monopoly prevails in 
aisurmicc husiness. The insiininei* of persons 
kelonjjrs to what is called social insiiran<*e and 
covers practically tin; whole of life insurance. 


The insuranec; of i^oo<ls is alt<^ni(‘d to hy the 
‘*(iossfra(;h’' or State Insiiranet; ( *o. which however 
tioes some little lifi* husines.-. Sn<*ial insuranei* 
is unknown in India. 

Hut then; is hardly anything in the husiness 
of iiisiiraiiei* in Soviet IJus-ia which is not lo ho 
fouml in lln* so-i;all« d eapitali-tic! eounlries of the 
world. 

State nnmojjoly in iiisurain*e was jdanned 
out in theory hy Prance and actually earned to 
a eertain t‘Xlent hy the mid<lle of the ninel<*enth 
eentury. Sinei* then in sonn* of the advane(*d 
•ies of Europe state ••onlrol or monopoly has 



Dr. Vaivinli'ji Nath haw, fh.i>. 

Director, Uan.iriya Dhanii-N’ijnan Parisbat 

h(M*ii eiifon'cd ill ei'rlain hranches of insurance. 
Neither the iln-orv nor the practice of state 
as.-iiiraiice is llu*refoiv lln* lU’i^dnal contrihntioii of 
Soviet IJiissia or neei*ssairJy an aspect of 
eommunisiii. 

SoriM. Assri:AN( i: r.Y (iKiimany 

Social assurance also wln*thcv in tht*ory or 
in ])raelice is neither necessarily connectoil with 
communism nor was hrouijht into the world by 
the Soviet regime. The jiioneer of this branch 
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of iiisurniico. i.s Cermsiny iiinlor Bismarck who 
introJuml tlio first legislation in this ticM in 
tlio early Sij’s of tin* last century. And today 
there is six or seven times as much social 
assuranct* (in sickness, accident, invalidity, etc) 
per head of poiinlatinn in (Irtiat Britain and 
rrcmiany as in Russia which is likely lo fake 
at least a wliolc freiieration to catch up lo the 
present (ierman-Britisli level. 

Insurance business in Russia is fundamentally 
different from that in Imlia both in administra- 
tion as well as in kind. But fmm tlie stand- 



l*rof. Baneswar Dass, i;. s. rh. k. (Illinois) 
Director. Ikiiijiya Dhaiia-Vijiian Barisliat 

point of business orf>ani/alion and lechni<(ue it 
should b«* <'mlnently inslnictiv** to us in India 
also. The economi(‘s ami mathematics of insur- 
ance are universal and do not doj)(jml on the 
"isms” associated wilb the form of .e:ovcrnnient. 

JaIWN K<p Al. TO lil'SSlA IN lN.sri:AN<‘K 

The total premium income of Ihe Gosstraeh 
during was nearly million inbles 

(one rubble is nearly Re. l-s-lM. The life 
business accounted for less than 9 millions. The 
sum of 390 million rupees may, therefore, be 


tiiken to be the premium income of the Ktiite 
In.suranc(' (^ompany for Ijroods insurance in 
Russia. The total premium income on ^^oods 
insurance durin*^ was nearly _!() million 

Rupees. In »Iai>an the premium income in the 
same braiieli was million yens (nearly loO 
million Rupees). Per h(‘ad of populatioii tlie 
value is the saim* in Russia as in Japan namely 
Rs. 

BrsiNi:ss Man in Sovm;t Insi uanci-; 

TIk* prolit of some 3") million roubles was 
disiri Imp'd as follows: (1) reserve capital 1- m, 
(‘J) safety measuri s m, (3) workinj^meids houses 
r» m, (I) (Tovernment I m, (."i) Prize for oflieials, 
J m. 

Then' W(*ro live kinds r>f reserves earmark('d 
in the balanc(‘ sheet for 19J9 (woiili 312 million 
roiil)lcs) as foIb>\vs: (1) special re.-erve capital 
23 m, (2) reserve capilal 72 m, (3) special funds 
.311 m. (I) pn‘mium rc'serve r>l m, (.3) reserve* for 
euiTtMit loss4*s. 

Of the lu-emia n^alized nearly .31 1 per cent 
comes from properties wbieli an* not eompelliMl 
to insure. 

1'be poorer people an alluwe»l rebates wliieh 
ofien amount to the entire premium. l)nrln.L! 
]929-‘5l)n,3n,7lH),ii()li loubh's wen* >aerilieed by the 
company iii this account. 

In 1921-2.3, ibe fonrtb year, the expcn-'cs of 
mana^,^*mcnt amounted to l!is jjcr cent of the 
premium reali/.eil. In 192^-29 the j^njicum's 
came diuvn to 11'.3 per cent. 

Aciih ri;n'i:Ai. 1mm:i;ti.I)Ni;ss am* iNsn.-ANci: 

There is enoujifli scope for tlie (‘Xpansion of 
insurance business in India even uMd»*r comlitioiis 
of a‘,mj*nltural indebtedness. As lone as the 

iiideblednes- of the peasants is a permanent 
propo.sition {'oinfr down from falln*r to son it 
only means that the lej^al rijrbt lo land vjdm*s 
as well as to the ajn-icultnral produce belous^s in 
pari i>nly to tin* cultivator an<l in part lo the 
creditor also. It is po.s.‘«ible to combat 
indebtedness by co-oj)erative credit, promotion 
of e.xporl.s such as is likely to be 

facilitated by Imperial Preference, laud 
iiiortf?agc banks, ijulustrializations, drastic changes 
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in the law, of inheritance and f)artitionf<, ami by 
other\vi:<e developing the country e(fon()inically. 
The peasant’s share; of the; laml value's and 
a^^ricultural j)r()diie(* can thereby be; raised so that 
he can naturally feM*l the urjre' for insurance 
policies on a diieu'nt seali* as for postal savin j^s 
and (*ash e!(;rtificates. Ihit even at the* i>rosont 
le'vel of indel)te?diiess it sliould not bi^ impossible 
by adc«inate propairanda on busint'ss liii<*s on 
the part of a.i^ents to indue*(‘ tin* pe^asants to lake 
out pe)licie‘s, jn-t as th(*y buy umlne*llas or sianl 
tlieir e-hildren to -ehool en- speml inone*v on 
marrias^es and se)e*ial foasts. An insurance ])olicv 
simuld imlc(‘d be rej^arded scieMifilie'ally as but 
anotheT new itean in the standard of livinjr or 
consumption -sedicdiile* of tlie pe*oplc. The insurance 
men do not have' to wait for tin; expansion of 
liuMi* business until a^rie'idtural indebtiMlness and 
‘jfe'iieral poviTty have* been removed. 'Phe very 
fact of putlin.i'' lhron‘,di a niiml)<*r of policies 
amoiii!: aj^rieullural classes 1*^ well calculated to 
vcinove their iinlehli'dness to a certain (‘xtent Jind 
enable them to tasii' a litth; bit of prospeu-ity. 

Tin* meet, in”: eaitn* to a dost* 1) i*. m. Prof, 
and Ml*'. Da— Wi-re all ati-Jiition to tin- .I'liests 
who Were treatetl to tea tun I re fresh m cut''. 

Insurance Education Society 

A mei'tin”: of tin* Special Committee fd tin* 
Insuranei* Kdueation Society was hehl on 
Tuesday, tin* jrah May, at t; p. m. at the 

olliee of the Xew India Assurance Co,, Ltd. 

'Phe followiii” members were ])reseut: 

Mr. II. lx. Sarker, Mr. li. IViswas, Mr. Aslioke 
Chatierjee and Dr. S. (’. Iloy. Hesitles, llie 
followinf»’ j^entlemeii attended tin* meetiii.i^ by 
spet'ial invitation: Messrs S. P. Ilasu (Ilyaboslia 
D Hanijya), S. (\ Ma/umdar ((Vntral Hank), 
M. Moulik (Insunince and Pinaiur Ueview), 
A. T. llanerjee (Insurance llerahl), S. I». Poy 
(dioudliiiry ((Mive Street) and H. N. Sen 
(Insurance and Finance Ueview), and .Mr. N. K. 
Basil. 

Dr. S. lloy, (Jeneral Secretary, iiifurined 
the jijrentleinen present of the proj^ress the Society 
had so far made and intimated tin* intention 


of the society to start rofrular classes from July 
next. 

There was soiui* dUeii'ision over the (luestion 
of curriculum in which almost everyhody took 
part. Tin; ( leiieral Se<*n*tary laiil on tin* tahle 
a draft ciiiTiculiim prepart;il on the lines of that 
of the Chartered Insuranee Institute of London. 
Mr. B. Biswas was aulhoriseil and re<|iieste«l to 
prepare it anew which may he linally adopteil 
liy the ( iovernin^' Botly of the (’»)lle”e in 
consultation with the Principal. 

The (h'lieral Secretary intimated that premises 
No. I.iii, Bowbazar Stivi*!. have been seloeleil for 
the location of the (‘olletje. Xe^otiations with 
the owners of the premis(;s wen* nearly cotnpl»*t(*, 
and the Society could In* assun*d of well-eijiiipped 
class rooms and ofli(*es. Phe members approvi'd 
of the arrani'cnn'iiL 

Tin •re was ilisenssion on several other itimis, 
and Mr. II. K. Sarkar, Se<Telary of the (iovern- 
iti”* Body wa- asked to do tin* needful in matters 
of advertisement, stall selection, and public 
appeals, etc. 

After li.”ht refreshments liavin;: l>een ^ervl*d, 
the meelin.ir caiin* to :i close at s m. 

Indian Insurance Institute 

'Pile third annual mecliii” of the above 
InstituM* was hehl in the last, week of May, 
P.i.’i;!, at tin- oHiee «jf the Instil.uli; in ( aleiitta. 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, the Ih’i'.^hlent, ju’esided over 
the ineetin.ir and in the course' <»f his spee<*h 
Slid that “the future of every <*(mntry as of 
linlia elepemled as iniieh on tin* proj^ivss of 
insuram-e as oii haiikiu”'.” lie e*xplaineel the 
emh*avours of the Institute in re^^anl to the 
spreael of edueatiem in insurance anionj^ the 
people and for the* develop nn*iit e»f the linaneial 
position of the e*oiintry ehi<*lly throu^^li imlustrial 
proirres- with the lu*lp of insiiram*e fiimls. 

.Mr. S. (’. Roy, (Jeneral Secretary of the 
Institute*. lhe*ii jircseiited the* Annual Ue[)ort for 
P.fJiVC,, ami sahl : 

“There, are 12!) memhe*rs on the roll iiiedinliii^y 
enio life memhor. Twenty insuranee otH<*es Inive 
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(lonatoil to iho publicity fund aiul tlie institute sent 
I its publicity oflicor to tlu; moffiis^il for propiiofumln 
work. Leaflets and placards have l)ei*n lar^jcdy 
used and a scries of lecture'^ have been delivered 
uiulor the Eliicaiion Hoard to !k*1j) the insurance* 
workers.” 

“The Institute lias also c^tablisluMl a j^ood 
library of insurance books and <cveral new 
additions have b(*(‘n ina Ic* durinu: the yi‘ar.” 

The followiiijH' olliei'-bearcrs wen* clcclcd fi»i- 
the year : 


HuilSihl.NT. 

Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., m.a., m.d. 

Vui:-Ib;i:siiu-:NTs. 

Mr. A. C. Sen . . . (Enipin*) 

„ S. N. Banerjea ... (National) 

„ A. Hal . . . (Xadonal Indian ) 

», I. H. Sen . . . (Bombay Life) 

„ J. (\ Das . . . (Caleiitta) 


(ii:.\i:uAi. Six l{^:TAl{V. 

Mr. II. C. Chakravarty . . . (PdiaraO 
Joint-Six ' lir.TAijii'S. 

Mr. B. M. Sen ... (Ivast India) 

„ S. N. Das ... ( Ben. iral Insurance I 

A ss I ST A N"r S 1 :( ■ n i : !’ \ i : i !■>. 

Mr. K. N. Majumdar . . . (Oriental) 

„ S. Bafichi ... (India Iv|uitabK ) 


rloiNT Ti:i:\sri;i:n>. 

^Ir. J. ( \ (ihosh Dastidar . . (Bombay Mutual) 

„ B. Mukherjt'c ... (East A West) 

The followi)!!: inembci-s were duly elected to 


constitute the (’ouncil of the Institute for the 
year : 

1. Mr. A. i\ Sen (Empire) 

L*. „ S. N. Banerjea (National) 

:s. „ N. M. Boy ('howdhury (Oreat India) 

1. ,, II. C. Chakravarty (Bharat) 

r». „ B. M. Sen (East India) 

b. „ J. ( ‘. (Ihosh Dastidar (Bombay Mutual) 

7. „ J. (^ Das (Calcutta) 

\ Dr. S. C. Boy (New Iinlia) 

b. Mr. A. K. (lan.iruli (Industrials Prudential) 


111. 

K. P. Kanular 

(.\sian) 

II. ,, 

S. Ba.irehi 

(India Ivpiitablei 

IL‘. „ 

1. 1?. S. M 

(Bombay Lifi‘) 

i:!. „ 

C. L. Lahiri 

(1 ’ni(|ne) 

11 . „ 

.\. I*m1 

(Natimial Indian) 

l.\ 

S. N. Das 

(Ben.i'al InsiiraiM-o) 

Hi. 

M. B. Dull 

(Cnileil Imlia) 

1 ( . 

S. C. Boy 

( iliiidustlian) 


K. K. Banci'jee 

(Oriental) 

I!l. 

II. (\ Mitra 

(.M<*tro|)olitan) 

->ll. .. 

B. .Miik(‘rjet‘ 

{Ea<t A West) 


Co oi'TH>\ or .Mi'Miuais. 

1. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kl. (National Indian, (Jrcal 

India, ete.i 

Mr. II. L. Banerjee (Easi India) 

.*». „ K. iN. Maznmdar (Oriental) 

1. „ A. B. (Ihosh (National) 

\ „ N. Bajabali (Himalaya) 

Tlu* Audited .Vecoiints were placeil by Mr. 
B. M. Sen ami was unanimously carrieil. Tin- 
meetinj^ came to a close with a vote of thank.- 
to the chair. 




Bengal versus C. P. Coal 
Mr. M. V. Oiindlii, Jt. Secretary to the 
Indian Colliery Owners* Association, has, in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Railway 
Hoard at Simla, drawn attention to the j>;reat 
disparity existinj^ between the basic rate of 
Ireij^lit on Tlens;al coal in force on the 
K. 1. and 11. N. Railways on the one hand 
ii?id on C. P. coal on the O. I. P. Railway on 
the other. 

T\\q following are extracts from his 
momoranduni : 

“'riic levy of t.h(; present sunflnir^Te on coal 
!’r*‘i:.';h(.s at !i pfu’centaj^i^ rate of the total 
frci.i^ht makes tin? position wors<» for Hengal 
(’oal and counts a fiirlln r advanlaij:** on 
('. P. Coal ; The scales of rales at which 
tln^ (^)altra^li^! is 'generally chari^od are shown 
below : 

K. r. and H. N. Railways oyer 
lOil miles per niauinl p<T mile. 

For all distaiKH’s up to Joil miles 
inclusive ^kir» pie. 

Any distance in excess of -IH) 
miles up to loo miles : <M^l» pie. 

Any distaiicn in excess of 100 
miles : li.Oo pie. 

Rate for Pencil and (Jlianda Valley 
Collieries per maund per mile. 

For distance up to 200 miles: 0.10 pie. 

Aliy distance in excess of 200 

miles up to oOO miles: tMiO pie. 

Any distance is excess of oOO 
miles : O.-ln pi^. 


Unaum: to Comimoti-: 

“hVom the above rate, it is clear that Benftal 
(.Wl has been placed at a disadvantaj^e in 
eomparisoii with that of (\ P. (.’oal and is 
unable to eompete in the imporf.int consumin.j^ 
centres like Ahmedahad, l>.ir»)da ami other 
j)hu‘es in tlu‘ Bombay Pn-siileney, due to ils 
having to pay freight at a higher basic ralt*. 
The following figures of consumption of ('. P. 
(!oal in Ahim'dahad during the yi'ars 102>^ to 
liKM won hi show that the consumption of i\ 
(\>al in the \V(‘shTn markets is increasing 
and that Bengal Coal is being displaced as 
a r(»sult thereof : 

C. P. (,^)al Bengal (Wl. 

1020: tons. 17"sli;o tons. 

10:n) : ln0,0:')2 tons. 171, .‘ITS tons. 

10:»l. : l71,.o7S tons. li;s,uiin Ions. 

“It will he seen herefrom that tin* additional 
market for eoal in Ahmedahad has been 

eaptui'ed by the (\ 1*. (^)al ami that the 

eonsuniptioi! of Bengal (’oal has shown a 
deerease. 

Diri’KRiiNT Basic S< ALr. 

“Ahmedahad is at an avtTage distance of 

111);") miles from Bengal (.’oal lields and the 
minimnm Railway freight is Us. 11-11 i)t‘r ton. 
Afti-r deducting -/S/- atiims per ton for 
terminals, the nett railway freight works -out 
at Us. 11-1) per ton, which is equivalent to 
.UOS piii per maund per niile. 

“'rh(j average distance of Ahmedahad from 
the P. P. (.’ollierics is about .oliT miles and 
the through railway freight works out at 
Rs. G-T) per ton, AfkT deducting -/S/- aiiims 


1 ) 
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per ton for terminals the nett rate of frei^jht 
comes to about Rs. r)-i:i ])cr ton, equal to 
0.072 pie per maiind per mile. 

“If the same rate char^fcMl on the E. I. ami 
the B. N. Railways is made applicable to the 
coal traffic from the 1*. (yolliorios, the rate 
of niilway freight to AhiiKHlahad would 
amount to Rs. 7-1. There wouhl thus ho a 
dinercncc of Rs. 1-1. per ton in the rate of 
freifjht on the basis of the rate i;har#^od to 
Renfjal Coal. 

“Due to the specially lower basic scale of 
freight charged on (\ R. Coal tlie Rental trade 
is beiii" hit very hard. 

11 N i:q r A 1 . Sr i?rn a u( ; i-: 

“The situation has been furtluT ai^'^ra- 
vattul by the present levy of surcliarjrc of 
15 per cent., on coal frei^jfhts which optTutes 
decidedly to the advantai?i‘ of the (\ R. 
( Wliories. While Renfifal would be chariiri'd 
about Rs. 1-1.3 per ton as surcharge, the (-. R. 
wouhl bo charjj:ed only al) 0 ut 15 arma.s a.'^ 
surcharge. 13iere is thus a dillercnce of about 
1 J annas ])or ton in surcharge, alone, on the 
coal consigned to Ahniedabad. 

“It would thii.s b(» (dear that V, R. (Joal 
has got an advantage in railway fridglits, 
iiKdiiding siirchargt? of about Rs. ‘J-2 per 
ton, over Reiigal (^^al to Alimedbad, and similar 
is the case with the otlicr consiiining centres 
in the Western markets. The (committee of 
the Indian (colliery Owners’ Association strong- 
ly feel that a great injustice is being done lo 
the Bengal (^OJil Iiidu.stry and trade in diis 
manner by the Railways concerned.” 

Reinsurance in Italy 

AVc (|UOto the following from Thr Ptf/irtf 
of London^ for May (i, 1933 : 

An important development of State control 
over reinsurance business is reported from 
Ibily. By a circular letter dated February 
10th the Insurance department of the Ministry 
of Comnier(.*e has called for certain dcbiils 
of their reinsuraiic(} business to be supplied 


by the insurance companies in that country. 
A return is to be given of the results of the 
outward reinsurance business, showing the 
rcsiilt.s of the treaty l)usine.ss and the faculta- 
tive husiiKJSs separabdy. b’airly full informa- 
tion is required, iiudinling the net retentions 
for (sacli class of risk, the share given oft* to 
r(‘insurers, tli'c reinsurance prenniums, the 
reinsurers’ sljare of claims and comini.ssion, 
and the balance of account with each separate 
reinsurer. Ft is providcil for tiic future that 
this information must he tiled before April 
3o each year and a list of eacli treaty in 
for(;c is to b(‘ lik'd before Di’t'omber 15tb. 

It w'ould be interesting to know wlial, 
purpose the Ministry has in mind in inakigii 
this demand, ami wlielher they hope, to 
.safegiiaril the inten'sts of their own direct 
olHccs, or whether they will look to the 
coiToetnc.^s of tho'^e olUcc's* methods vis-a-vis 
their rcnnsun'is. 

Investment Value of Buildings 
Sir Josiah Stamp, in a recent intcrvi(‘w, 
CJilled special attention to the value cd' 
investments in l)nil(ling societies. He said: 

“The fall in the g<-mTjjl rati* of infere.-i 
tlirows into new proininenei* thi' inve-'tineiil, 
value of building.-^J, (‘specially in tin* nicondition- 
iiig of business and fjiclory premises, aii<) 
ill dwellng-bouscs uiid(T home ownca-ship. 

“A gradual (diminatioii of slum properly 
must tend to stimulate the aiiprccJation of 
well-placed suitable r(*sidcnces and to enbamc 
IIms value of property generally. Investnn'ii/, 
in buildings is free from many of I Ik; risks 
in industry, politi(;s, and foreign iTonomie 
life, ami, among otluT agemacs, tiie Building 
So(Metics ar(! n^ady to give full .scope to tl*'* 
enterprise of the individual investor.” 

Bad Listeners 

Many business men arc bad listencr.s. 
They fidget. ^Hicy interrupt. It is a very 
common sort of rudeness — this bad listening. 

A bad listener practically says to the 
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person who is talking to him —^^What you are 
saying is not worth listening to” 

Many foremen are bad listeners. Every 
workman knows that. There arc some who 
almost resent being spoken to. 

Some managing directors are aloof and 
casual listeners when one of their subordinates 
is talking to them. And some have a 
condescending pose, which is still sillier. 

There are even salesmen, who ought of all 
iium to be good listeners, who break in 
impatiently when a customer is talking. 

It is a very necessary tiling in business 
life to learn how to listen courteously and to 
slu w a respect for other people’s opinions. 

Many a sale is made by the ear. And 
it is v<*ry likely true that much more goodwill 
is secured by the ear than by the tongue. 

livcryoiie of us loves a good listener. 
It is much easier to secure favourable 
atlontioii by Jistciiing than by talking. 

‘-Thv A^sf(mn(:r livvivir 

British Life Business. 

The following table shows the extent of 
iHiw ordinary life business secured by British 


offices operating in India in 1932 as compared 
with the ligures of tlic previous year. 




Increase ( +) 


Nett sums 

assured 

or 



decrease (— ) 



19:11 



L* 

i' 

C 

Alliance 


:i, 222,795 

+ 129,902 

Allas ... 

2,r)0(i,ii‘Hii- 

:i,n( ‘,0,709 

-.500,709 

British General ... 


4s:i,714 

+ 1 : 1 . 5 , 161 

Galeilonian 

1.2: 19,.") 11 

1,190,905 

1- 12,.57() 

t\)niiricrciai rnioii 


l,o;i:i,7o2 

- 17, 8:19 

Ivnrle. Star iS: 




H. 1). 

2,1.7i.‘.)ll 

2 , 1 18 , . 59:1 

l■:l8,:M8 

Friends Trov. iV: 




Gentnry 

i,i07,i‘»ir) 

l,:)2o,0.oO 

--Ii:i.:i45 

I iiMieral Life 

1.801.2:11 

2.U'.»8,07O 

- 2 : 14 ; 1:19 

(ircslinm Life ••• 

2.lHKI,(llK)t 

1,995,777 

+ l,‘2‘2:i 

Guardian 

1,.117,TS1 

1 :i:i2,879 

+ 111,209 

Law In ion iV: 




Rock 

2,:i01,101 

2,019,119 

f 251 ,082 

liiverpool iV: 




London At Globe .. 

1,0SU,G.iui 

1,9511,151 

+ 29,849 

Ijoiidon Assurance 

2,075,110 

1,795,780 

!' 279 . 0 : 10 

JManufaclurers 




r.ife 

I2,s:ii,:i40§ 

15,7:i9,27S§ 

-2,907,9:18 

North British iS: 




Mere. 

.‘V.ISJOKK) 

:1, SI 0,878 

+ 10:i,i22 

Northern 

L.mooo 

1,010,329 

+9.3,171 

Xorwhdi Union 




liife 

S,(.)01).710 

8,219,04.5 

— 2 : 19 , 9:15 

Pearl 

7,1)17,912 

8.021,510 

-403,r)71 

Phoenix 

:i,j20,<M.ir 

3,101.750 

+ .318,241 

iVudential 

19,00 1.0 Hlj- 

20,209, i:i8* 

— 1,20.9,1:18 

Royal 

:i, 7 : 1 : 1 , 718 

:i..509,2»M> 

+ 224, .512 

Royal Fxchan«::e 

2,879,420 

2,417,204 

+ 402,102 

Scottish Life 

i,:iso.:i90 

l,4O7,()0S 

-27,272 

Scottish Union I't 




Nat. 

IV): 10.87.’) 

2 . 1 : 15,371 

101 ,501 

{Standard 

2,814,718 

2 , 70 : 1 , 99.3 

-I- .50.755 

Yorkshire 

1,827,978 

1,710,885 

+ 117,093 


* liicliuiiiig new sums assured of c2;J0*i,7.72 written 
ill connection with forciji;ii re^lssuranc^^ iUTangeinerits. 
t Ajiproximation. § Gross. 




Casualty Examination Ctuestions and Answers. 

The twenty questions on casualty insu- 
rance submittctl to applicants for lice nses in 
the written examination conducted by the 
Pennsylvania 1 nsuranco 1 )opavtnient have 
been answered by Robert V. liranion, assistant 
inanag(T of the Philadelphia branch office of 
the Zurich, in the //. S, UfrifW as 
follows ; 

1. Iksvriho the coirrai/c provitlrd in the 
foUoiriuji poliries : Lidhili/p, Dunjlanjy IKort- 
Com pt Hsaiion. 

1. The l^ublic Liability policy covers the 
named Assured^s legal liability for accidents 
sustained to the public, resulting from the 
operation of his business, the ownership or 
maintenance of a described property, the 
ownership or maintenance of an elavator or 
team or whatever type of risk is being insured. 

The Ruglarv policy indeinni/ies the named 
Assured for loss by liurglary, which is 
defined as tlie cntraucc to the described 
premises, whicli entrance shows visible signs 
of forcible (*ntry. 

The WorkiiKMi^s (yonipensation jioliey 
insures the named Assured^s obligation under 
the AVorkraen’s Compensation I^aw in the 
State in which he is operating. 

2. W/fa( /.S' n PuhUr Official Hand ? Is 
il ranccllahlr 

2. A Public Official Bond is an instru- 
ment guaranteeing that the named official 
will faithfully perforin his duties and act in 


accordance with the laws of the official unit 
by whom he is employed. These Bonds vary 
as to whether they can be cancelled or not 
with the type* of Bond and according to the 
governmental unit in which tlie publier 
official is located. 

3. Rrjjlain flw “traiHuff period" in 
Health and Areidcnt Insurance. Does il 
appltf to snrpical npernlions 

3. The orelinary Health and Accidewit 
policy begins paying indemnity from the 
fir.st day. However, the average policy can 
be changed to have the indemnity begin from 
the seventh (Tth) day or the fourteenth (1 llh) 
day, depending on wliicli is spceifi(.‘d. Tlie 

longer the wailing period the lower the 
premium. A waiting period does not apply 
to surgical operations. 

4. Describe the ^U)ninihns" rorvnnfr 
extended inn l^tvasnre Antoniobite Dotir/f. 

1. The Omnibus Clause provides in^u- 
ranee in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as it docs for the named 
Assured, to any person or persons while 
riding in or operating the insured automobile 
and any person, firm or corporation legally 
responsible for the use or operation thereof, 
if such use or operation is with the permission 
of the named Assured, or if the named 
Assured is an individual with the permission 
of ail adult member of the named Assured’s 
household, other than a chauffer or domestic 
servant. 
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6. Slalv the provision of the lair 
(foverninjj the nse of note for pfujincnt of 
premiaiu. 

5. Sfictioii 635 of Article VI of the 
Insurance I^aws of the State of Pennsylvania 
concluded with the statement, “Nothinjj; in 
this section shall be construed to prevent the 
taking of a bonafide obligation, with legal 
interest in payment of any premiinn. 

6. Dors plate ijlass insii ranee cover irhile 
fj/ass is heiiH/ set in its frames Do repairs 
in the tjailffinfj affect the ralidilif of the 
polictj 

6. Plate Glass insurance does not cover 
while glass is being set in its frame. ll<‘pairs 
in a building no loiiger cllect tlic validity of 
a Plate Glass policy. 

7. Does the eon t vac tor's pnidic fiahifilif 
poticff protect him irhere injarif is eaasnt 
throajjh a sathcon tractor Y 

7. Xo. Ill order to b(i protecjteJ for 
injuries caused through a sub-contractor, a 
general contractor should carry a Oontrac tor’s 
Protective Public Liability policy. 

S. What is antomotiile rotlisioH corerai/r Y 
Xame ami e.rptavi tiro forms, 

S. Automobile Collision cov'erage protects 
the Assured’s own automobile for damages 
to it as a result of a collision. Gollision 
insurance is written in many forms, namely 
Pull Collision, .*^50.00 Deductible, J^IOO.Od 
i)( ductible, etc. By Pull (Collision is meant 
that the Assured is insured for the full 
amount of any loss which he may have, as 
a result of a collision. Under the BoO.OO 
Deductible typo of Collision insurance the 
Assured pays the first JjoO.OO of the loss and 
the Company pays the balance. 

0. 117^/ (leferniinvs the amount of the 

premium in, Health and uiLcident Insurance Y 


Can the amount be rhanjted In/ the rom/jant/ ? 
K.eplain. 

1>. 'flic amount of premium in Health and 
Accident insurance is determined by the 
Assured’s occupation, his ago and the amount 
of Weekly Indemnity and Principal Sum 
applied for. Some companies change this by 
charging an arbitrarily higher rate for a 
sub-standard risk. 

10. Dn irhut tfusis is a "‘Men I ’ of 
e.r/terir nee" ratim/ secured on a iroy7i///c//.’.s* 
Comfiensation Dolicji V 

10. In Pennsylvania a risk for which 
the premium developed by the audited payroll, 
based on current manual rates for a pcu’iod 
not exceeding five years or less than one 
year, is 81000.00 or more is eligible for 
c.xpcrieuec rating. The experience rating is 
determined by a fixed rormuhi described by 
Law. 

11. Jn u'hut trai/s ran ehaui/ts in amj 
Cftsualt// Insurance Dotiei/ be made V 

11. Changes can be made in a (’asualty 
policy by the insurance of an endorsement, 
signed by an ollicial of the company, which 
endorsement is attached to tin? policy and 
made a part of the company’s records. 

12, Same and ilefine the thne /larties 
iueoterd in Fidetit// and Surrt// Donds, 

12. Principal or applicant who is the 
person to be bonded. Obligee the ])orson 
in whose favour the bond is issued and 
Surety which is the Bonding Company 
guaranteeing the Oblig<‘e. 

13. 117/^// roreraj/es are proridtd m 
the various forms of professional lialnlilij 
insurance '! 

13. Professional Liability Insiiraiiee 
covers Dentists, Doctors, Peaiity Parlors, etc., 
for claims arising or alleg(al to have arisen 
from mistakes or omission. 
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11. Is (tfimtitfi to arccjit mrrehnndise for 
IKfffninil of prniiiffHi ronrrd h/j tJw rebate 
law ? Explain. 

14. Yes. Section 635 ot Article VI 
captioned ^^Robates and Inducements pro- 
hibited,” states in part, "\or shall any Agent, 
Solicitor, or Broker persomilly or otherwise, 
offer, promise, give option, sell or purchase 
any slocks, bonds, securities or ])ropcrty 
. . .or other things of value whatsoever as an 
inducement to insurance? or iu connection 
therewith.” 

15. II hen, // rrc/*, r/o stntciifrnts nnalr 
ni the apptirfitinn of Ilrnllh and Arriitrnt 
Insnrnner hare antf rff H on. thr rafiditfi of 
the polieji ? 

D>. Stateinciils in tlio application of a 
Ifealth and Accident policy always affc(!t the 
validily of the policy, since it is issued in 
consideration of the .stal.(*ments contained in 
the application and the payment of the 
premium. 

1(5. If Irlirrinij or sipns (nr ini'lndnl in 
in a /date t/fass polirff, nndrr trind ((ntdifion 
is the conijfanfj Habb' for dainai/f^ to (hr 
sifjns ? 

16. When the glass on which the signs 
or lettering is attached is brokciip 


17. Do(\s a Oarafje Automobile Polieij 
rover (1) nnlomobilcs oirmd Inj the aMiircd ? 
(2) liabilifif for arridcnls rcsidUiuj from 
(hfretirr repair work ? 

17. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

IS. IVhat dctermiiU's (hr liabififtj of the 
ronipunfi to an einidoiiro injured under 
Workntrids Compensation fnsuranre 

IS. The Workmen’s Compensation Law 
of the State iu which the employee was 

[•king. 

I'l. Tin fismiml riirn'i’s !^l(),000 linhilitu 
insnranre iri/h earh of jirr f funpanirs. In. 
the event a ^\30,0()0 ( taim is sustained, what 
will be the liabiliffj (j' each rompanij 

19. 82000.00. 

20. State one ipfestion eoverint/ a pm’nt 
an fUfent shoutd know, irhirh non n'nntd 
nrommend be inn made a pint of these 
examinations, 

I would suggest that a (jnestion covering 
the (’o-insiirance (!!lausi* which is used in 
connection with .>rcrcantil(* Open Sto(.*k 
Burglary policies be made a. part of this 
examination. In many instances both tin- 
Assured and the Agent have no understanding 
of this clause whatsoever when a loss occurs 


ThK TiIK(»UY of PliuFITS. //// lh\ 
Pmftdia Chfnulnt dhnsh, 
pHhlisItrtl hi/ flir lUiiirrslhi tij' Oilnitld. 

Tho concopt of ])r(>lit is an institution 
wliit^h finds an inlioront sanction in tlio 
liumaii mind. Yot it has been the sore point 
on which has boon roarod many a brilliant 
economic theory and lias bocai nurtured 
many a sense of present-day economic wrong, 
ft is, therefore, rather bold of Mr. (ihosh to 
venture into the troubled waters of prolits, 
which, to the modern lay mind, is mixed up 
with that other sinister modern expression, 
Exploitation.^ Our author has been endea- 
vouring to draw a synthesis between the 
fundamental concepts of profit and welfare 
on the basis of an analysis of the current 
theories on the fact of profits. Wealth is the 
means towards the end of iin/rnfl welfare, 
and profits merely represent a part of the 
aggregate wealth available for human use. 
It may therefore appear that tin* concept of 
profit should not naturally be irreconcilable 
with that of welfare. This is tho thesis 
that Mr. Ghosh has (juite ably expouiuh’d 
in this rather big toimx 

The two fundamental needs of society, 
namely, livelihood and leisure, states ^^r. 
Ghosh, arc both satisfied by the modern 
('idrr/jmiritr and with one and the same 
process. And the ^^proccss of production 


has been so modified for the purpose (hat an 
increased parti<*ipation of capital is now 
essential for a elu'apcr out-turn. The 
capitalistic production oilers the appropriate 
opportunity for purchasing leisure, that is 
to say, for seimring a property-income through 
an increased inv(*.stment of capital.^’ It is 
not contested that this statement is generallv 
true. For (In* primary ol)j(*ction to 
capitalistic production is not that it docs not 
afford an opportunity for a property-income, 
but that through the process of capitalism 
is cvid(‘nc(‘d a larger and larger accumulation 
of sftrjflfis wealth in the hands of those who 
accidentally find themselves in the position of 
what Mi\ Dobb did)bs as the T.^iptains of 
Industry,’ and who either do not or would 
not spend this surjilus wealth and thus 
maintain the eijuilibrium between production 
and the aggregate consumption-capacity of 
the community. One of the fundamental 
objections to capitalism that the modern 
world h:is conjured up, is that it makes for 
a maladjustment befew<‘en the economic status 
and conse(]uently iinancial strength of the 
various communities or classtxs in the social 
organisation only through a close co-operation 
among whom can the process of production 
be smoothly carried on. 

And it would appear that the concept of 
profit is intricately mixed up with the 
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capitalistic attitude of the mind of tli<‘ modern 
ndn'inencur, Por without the essential 
condition-precedent of capitalism^ and I use 
the expression in its most sinister sense, the 
^u’ofits of the modern rtfhrprrnrftr could 
not be so out of all proportions to the earnings 
of all the otlicr factors of production. And 
the whole eonc<'pt has been consecjnently 
vitiated by that sense of undue exploitation 
that the other social |)articipants in the process 
of production think is being- carried on them. 
The reasons of our author arc naturally 
more or less abstract, but he has nevertheless 
tri(*d to keep himself alive to this practical 
side of the issues involv'cd in the ({iicstion 
of proiits. 

There is out' tiling whicli T should like 
to mention here. I find our author, like so 
many others of his abstract school of thought, 
liave absolutely ignored tin; reactions of those 
forces, which are generally given that rather 
curious nouKUiclature, ^narket-eonditions,^ 
on the economic system of the present-day 
world. Indeed he has meutioiied the word, 
^market-conditions/ yet he has not endeavour- 
ed in the least to inquire of what really 
these market-conditions eonlpri.s(^ The 
convofioicnt expression, ^o/hrr ntHtUtifufs 
hriitfj frJffft llirif arc^ or 'oihrr things hrimj 
n/fffir the lal wav to ;*vade such 
practical, and whi(*.h are really so vital, issues. 
Mr. Ghosh could not rise above this common 
failing of our present-day economists. lie 
expounded a theory which would be alright 
if these ollft r IhiiKjs behaved in a perfectly 
drawing-rooin-niann(‘rly way. And whatever 
the consolations of Unvrtj, the misfortune 
of furl is that these flu'fifis insist on 

behaving in a manner which throw all these 
social theories, with all their glamour of 
social benefit to the winds, and go on 


indefinitely aggravating the adverse effects 
of the working of the present-day economic 
system until one day we find, as we find 
today, that we are on the verge of a world- 
collapse. 

This is the besetting sin which robs most 
of such efloTts as that of our present author 
of this charming qualities and honest social 
eiuleavoiir. Not thiit oiir economy cannot 
be interpreted, even on the present private 
enterprise basis, so that force of these ofhrr 
ilthiffs may be brouglit into line with the 
causes of general welfare and secure a better 
adjustment between tlie productive ettbrts 
of the community and its aggregate 
consumption-capacity. Tint to do that it would 
be nc*c(‘ssary to resluipn the attitude of 
our economists so that the edge of the 
glamour of a mon(‘y-economy may bo consider- 
ably worn ott’. Money must be divorced from 
its pn^sent invincible position of represmila- 
liv'c capital or future purchasing poW(*r, and 
tlic iiumiitablc justice of the fact that 
production is primarily for direct consumption 
of the produces by the community must b(^ 
recognised, before tlnj modern world can be 
placed back on a more normal and 
consequently more rational economic footing. 
Mr. Ohosli has no doubt expounded a brilliant 
economic ilieory with his chara(!t(‘risli«* 
brilli:iiice, but he has failed to give* us that 
practical guidance and that largeness of 
outlook which the mod<*rn care-worn world 
is so sorely in need of. 

Karijna Ki;mak Naxih. 

Till-: Indfan Tauifi’ PuoiUiKM. />'/ 
llhrmlra Lal Drij, M, A., />. *SV. (Kna.) 
Jjondon, (Svonjp Alien and (Jnwin Ld : 
IDdd. Prirr Ifis, Pafjrs 304, {74iesis up* 
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proved for the Dejjree of Doctor of Science tnj 
the Univcrsihj of London), 

Dr. Dcy is essentially a scientist and he 
deals with his subjects in a purely scientific 
manner. He is unaffected by the trite slogan 
of ^‘Swadeshi** or the clarion call of the 
pseudo-industrialists. He attacks protectionism 
from all aspects — from the point of view of 
modern taxation^ from the point of view of the 
the needs of particular industries and from 
point of view of the recpiirement of national 
economy. He cannot be regarded as 
representating any sectional interest as his 
attacks arc levelled against all sections 
concerned — against the Oovernment and 
against the '^Fariff lioard, against the foreign 
importers and against the indigenous industries, 
lie does not believe that protection is or 
ever can be necessary for the development of 
Indian industries and even if it were, the 
grant of bounties would have served the 
jnirpose for more eifectively. He attacks 
the arguments of the Fiscal Commission and 
holds that protectionism does not seinn to 
have produced the hcaltliy effect in diversify- 
ing industry or seeking new avenues of 
investment it was expt^cted to do. On the 
contrary, he points out that foreign comju'ti- 
tion has already shown itself in the field of 
Indian agriculture too, and while we :irc 
trying to relieve the pn'ssiin' on land, wc 
will notice that Land itself has ceased to 
support us. 

Dr. Dey’s standpoint is, as a matter of 
fact, essentially from the point of view of 
the consumer. He points out that progres5»ive 
taxation is the cardinal priuciph* of modern 
public finance, and protection, especially when 
the incidence is on the necessaries of life, 
tends to have a steeply regressive^ efiect. He 
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explains how poorly developed direct taxation 
is in India, as compared with that of other 
coiiiitri(;s and how this tends to impose the 
heaviest burden of taxation on the poorest 
classes of the population. 

'riiis ])ook, is in short, "a breath of fresh 
air in an atmosphi*re of ignorant and 
interested protectionism.” 

Fuop.odii Ran.iax OrcTA. 

DiUKiToitY or Ml 1 . 1. AM) Gin Stores 
MANrrAcrruKUS : Pnfdiahrtl nudrr itw 

fU(spircs of the Tndlfin }frrchnnts' Phanihrr, 
Bonihftff, hf! the Stvadeshi Cvrtifijimj 
Boar it, Ht.'id. 

This ])amphlet contains, as tln^ name 
signifies, all the names of manufacturers of 
Mill and Gin Stores in Bombay and is the 
outcome of the Exhibition of Swadeshi Mill 
uml Gin Stores organised by tin*. Indian 
iMcrehaiits’ Chainbm* in 11)32. As there is 
no other directory of such mamifacturcrs, the 
utility of this booklet will be highly apprecia- 
ted, specially by the purchasers of such stores. 
The information contained in this booklet is 
snj)posod to h:ive been compiled on the basis 
of declarations filed by respective manii- 
facliirev-, and are (daimed to be correct. Wo 
would only snggivst that it will be highly 
us«»fnl if tlie Directory troiild be imulc to cover 
ail mannfactiino's in tlie whole of India. 

Du. S. (\ Roy. 

Tin: Pr.uMANKNT SrTn.KMr.NT in Benoai.. 
Btj Sarhitt Ne//, .1/. .1., B. L., Bnfdishcd tn/ 
^fcs.srs, M. <\ SarliOr and Sotfs Ltd. Be, L 

Oiir author has primarily three theses to 
prove e./y., (1) that the zemindars do not 
intercept a large profit, (2) that the cultivating 
(‘lasses of this province are not worse oft* 
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than those of tlie other Indian provinces 
which is due to the Permanent Settlement, 
and (3) tliat any attack on the fundamentals 
of the Permanent Settlement Regulations 
would therefore be a blunder and an injustice. 

It may seem that the xcMuiiidars of this 
province have a moral claim to the treatment 
of tlic rights conferred upon them as inviol- 
able, for whatever may have been the nature 
of the administration when this regulation 
was brought into force it cannot be denied 
that it was the tact of tln^ /eiiiiiidars and 
their financial efficiency wliich saved the 
province then from what inevitably appeared 
as a probably catastrophic break-down of the 
public rcveniKis. Mr. Sen lias added to that 
the plea that the zemindars do not really 
intercept a large profit and is therefore not 
such a social burden as may bo popularly 
supposed. He borrows his statistics from 
the Administration Rc])ort of tlie Province 
for 1930-31 and shows that the nett rental 
that accrues to the lanholding classes amounts 
in the aggregate to a little more than ten 
and a half crores of rupe.es and the total 
numerical strength of the class comes upto 
a little more than 57 laes. The average nett 
income of a landholder in this province 
therefore, our author avers, is approximately 
Rs. 19 per capita, — certainly not an inviting 
figure ! Mr. Sen goes a step further and he 
states that taking into account co-shares in 
this profit, the average would go down to 
Rs. 6 per capita per annum, a hideously 
repulsive figure no doubt ! 

While we would not object to the 
existence of a direct relationship between 
the^waller tenureholders and the State, we 
have every objection to the obviously very 
large interception of rental by our bigger 
aemindars, be their number ever so small. 


W e cannot reconcile ourselves to any kind 
of interception of rental which is any case 
exceeds the reasonable remuneration than an 
ordinary rent-collector would claim for his 
services. And even Mr. Sen will not be 
able to deny that thesre arc some zemindars 
in this province whose interception of rental 
has so helped to accumulate a large surplus 
ill his hands during the currency of the 
Permanent Settlement, that it has an inevit- 
able reaction upon the gemu’al economic life 
of the province, making for an enhancement 
in the already ugly brea(5h btitween production 
and the eonsum|)tion-eapa<u*ty of tin* 
community. 

Finally about the prophecy of our author. 
I have already stated that if the zemindars 
have any claim to existence, it is the one of 
the service rendered by them to the 
community at a time when the ])ublic finances 
of the province were on the v(*i*ge of a 
catastrophic breakdown, whatever may have 
been the nature of tlien the administration. 
Beyond this w(i do not nnilly sec any claim, 
moral or otherwise, and the least economic, 
of the existence of our landed feudals, a class 
which in the social polity of any other 
civilized country in the modern world has 
been relegated to the archives of archeo- 
logical investigation. But even this claim 
would fail to-day to receive a corresponding 
response from our people. The zemindars 
have had imough reward in the shape of 
intercepted social income and various other 
legal and extra-legal amenities, and it is 
time they really developed into something 
less detrimental to social progress and a 
little less economically fallow. I admit that 
the zemindars have had their appointed 
destiny to release in our social economy, but 
it seems to me that their appointed mission 
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has been fulfilled^ and it is now best that 
they should face the itumiitablc force which 
makes for the inevitable annihilation of 
things and institutions which have ceased 
to have any appointed place in the scheme 
of things, with the candid and honest admis- 
sion of facts that is due from them. 

One word more, and I will have finished. 
1 have referred in passing to our small 
tcniireholders and stated that 1 do not object 
to their existence as such. But I would like 
to correct myself and say that I would object 
to any kind of permanent settlement, with 
those who intercept large profits or even 
those who do not. Perinaiient Settlement is 
an antithesis of progress, and we do not sec 
why the present repository of the law of 
the land should commit any future legislature 
to any arrangement that they may arrive at 
in perpetuity. Besides we do not see why 
the public revenues should not progressively 
increase with the progress in the economic 
condition of our people. Permanent Settle- 
ment, even with the ryots would be against 
such progress. 

Mr. Sen has very ably vindicated tin- 
(Musc for which he stands, and his admirable 
demonstration of data in proving his thesis 
really does him much credit. 

KAurxA Ki mak Nandi. 

TiIK CoNSdKNCK OK A NaTJON OK 
S'rrniEs ix Gandhism : liij (iaijntt VUmri 
Mehta, Priee Ila 1, 

This brochure contains nine articles 
contributed by the author to dilfiTcnt papers 
on the life and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. 
We are too near Gandhi and too much in 
the midst of his philosophy to take a detached 
and impassioned view of hia admittedly 


cornphjx life and career. It is very easy, as 
all of us know, to praise a man but it is 
not so easy to appraise one in the fnlness 
of his glory. On occasions like this, there- 
fore, one is apt to indulge in fulsome 
adultatioii or in a degenerating (piibble of 
hyper-critical enthusiast. Mr. Mehta is 
essentially a Gaiidhitc in theory ; or in other 
words he believes, unlike many of us, in the 
spiritual significance of Gandhi’s many 
puzzling undt*rtakings, such as fasts and 
things of the sort. Throughout this little 
book our author has repeatedly harped on 
some of the too pronounced tendencies of 
Gandhism rather than tried to find out the 
foundation of his faith and belief with 
reference to his own life and career. In a 
study like this, I should think that one should 
find out objectively how far Gandhi is a 
peculiar product of the ascetic genius of the 
Indian soil and how far such a life would 
have ill-fitted with a country whose tradition 
and history lack the impulse spiritual which 
is our own peculiar heritage. Our author 
has not taken us out to the historical back- 
ground ; and by some light gentle touches 
he fills in the canvas with what he finds 
Gandhi to-day. Repetition is the besetting 
sin of Mr. Mehta’s book. Throughout the 
texture of his study our author has shown 
us, unconsciously we should suppose, how 
profound a student of political philosophy he 
is and «|Uotations interspersed throughout his 
study have been apt and illuminating. Mr. 
Mehta’s style is lucid and limpid and there 
is not a jarring word to oppress the serene 
dignity of the life of a man of Gandhi’s 
spiritual majesty. He writes in a style bare 
and spare as the frail physical frame of his 
illustrious hero. Anyhow, Mr. Mehta’s advent 
into the field of authorship augurs well for 
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all of us and wc shall watch with interest 
his future libTarv ellorts, which, wc presume', 
will not be slow to follow. 

S. B. Roy CiiowoiiruY. 

Yoi\No (^kyi.oX : HtfUrtl htf Vnlvnlinr 
S, Prrrra, PiihlishnI from I6'r, llnlfstlorf 
Colotifhn, 

Wc offer oiir siiic(*re i*on«rrjitiilaf.ions to 

o 

th(3 Yoff/Hj O’ffffiN on its havinir conipletod 
the first twelve months of its life. Wo havo 
watched witli koeii appreciation and interest 
the gradual transformation of this journal 
into a first class periodical of (Joy Ion. 
Ceylon has a past ; she has a tradition of 
culture in the (i(‘ld or art, literature and 
architecture. Vottttff Ojfloif truly represents 
the mind and art of the youth of the island, 
and voices their aims and purposes in an 
cmphcatic manner. The journal strives to 
hasten a complete reg(meration of tlui land 
in all its spheres by marshalling the most 
legitimate and eonscicncious views of great 
thinkers interested in the fulfdment of the 
cherished dreams and ideals of young Ceylon. 


Besides these, the editorial notes are well 
thought out, and smack of a high literary 
flavour and conspicuous freshness. Wc wish 
the journal a career of continued success and 
usefulness. 

Thk Raiyats nr BKX(;Aii : % Sachin 

/A A. Pahlishcfl hfi M. C. Sarknr 
am} Sons, Price Itr /. 

In this monograph Mr. Sen has raised 
soiiK^ fundamental ipiestions of rural economy 
of Bengal. The Permanent Settlement, 
agricultural indebtedness and their economic 
implications have been given new interpreta- 
tions on the basis of official statistics. 
Mr. Hen has not fought shy of controversial 
subjects too, and has tried to fashion thetn 
ill the die of his own eonvicitions. As a 
seciuel to the author^s ‘^Vrnament Settlement 
in Bengal”, this brochure* has devoted itself 
to a critical (jxamination of the legal rights 
as well as (*eonomic needs of the ryots of 
Bengal, and the author’s conclusions will 
provoke* as much interest as controversy. 

M. Moi-lik 



COMPANSf NOTES 


Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The 3()tli Annual Report and lialanee 
Sheet of tlie Empire of India Life Assurance 
Co. Ltd. of lioinbay for the year <*ndinjij 
I2th April, 19.22 is just to hand, hjnpire is 
one of the big five of our insurance Companies 
and it has reached the top of the ladder by 
years of steady progress and scientific manage- 
ment. The seventh quinf|uennial valuation of 
the Company has disclosed a surplus of Rs. 
2(i,07,371. After placing a substantial amount 
to Reserve, the same r.ates of Bonus as at the 
previous valuation were declared and the 
rates of the Interin Bonus were increased. 
These results, no doubt, speak a lot about the 
unassailable financial strength of the Company 
which has made it one of the most popular 
of our Indian fusurance Companies. 


RKSiu;r.s at a GLAxc r. 


New Sums Assured 
New Policies Issued 
Total Business in force 
Expense Ratio 
Total Funds 
Total Assets 


Rs. I,ll,.o.o,.o7l 
fi,lo7 

Rs. 10,91,9(3,214 
21 per cent. 
Rs. 2,9(), (>9,011 
Rs. 1,1 S, 29, 071 


The new business of the Company for the 
year under review stands at Rs. 1,11,50,00 
^e., an increase of over six lakhs over the 
previous year. The total number of policies 
in force is 55,922 for Rs. 10,91,9(3,000 sum 
ass\ired. Claims by death amounting to 
R«. 10,54,551 and by maturity amounting to 
Rs. 25,15,451 have been paid by the Com- 


pany. Th(» (?xp(Miscs r)f management 
of the (‘ompany stand at the low figure 
of only 21 per cent of the premium 
income. The Life Assurance Fund of the 
(^ompany, auring the year und(‘r review, has 
increased by Rs. l9,8iS, 2(3.2-.2-l I and inclu- 
ding the liifc Assurance Reserve, Investment 
Reserve and Surrender Value Reserve Funds 
amounts to Rs. 2, 9(5, (>9,0 11-1-1 and the total 
assets of the Company stand at the colossal 
figure of Us. 4,18,29,071-12-10. The 
following extract from the speech of the 
Chairiiian will speak for itself as regards the 
cautious inv('stmcnt policy of the Company 
and in its Balance Shed a very con- 
servative idea of the (inajicial strength and 
resources of the Company has been presented. 
The (2iairnian said regarding the iiivcstincnt 
policy of the Company : 

When referring to (he Company’s invest- 
ments at. our last aiiiinal meetiiig I Irew atten- 
tion to the fact that an important feature in 
tlu? year then under review was the severe 
(lepreeiation in the market values of securities 
for whi(‘li yon will remem her full provision 
of over Rs. 28 lakhs was then made. In view 
of the very substantial rise which has .since 
takem place in tlie high class fixed interest- 
bearing securities which the. (V^mpany holds 
a Valuation as at 28111 February last shows 
that the agregate market value of our invested 
funds execed.s by a very substantial margin 
the value at which the securities appear in 
our hrdance sheet without taking into account 
th(? Investment Reserve Fund of over Rs. 28 
lakhs. Since then the appivciation in valiie.s 
has further increased. It is not our practice 
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to ttiko croflit for appreciation in the value of 
flccurities dnrinji: the course of a ({uinquennium 
and you will, [ think, note with satisfaction 
that no credit has been taken in the accounts 
for any part of tho appreciation that has 
occurred and the certificate to the Halan(X) 
Sheet gives a very conservative idea of the 
financial strength and resources of the 
(.^mpany. 

The Empire of India is represented in 
the Eastern Divisions by mossrs. D. M. Das 
tfe Co. Ltd., its Chief Agents for Bengal, 
Behar, Orissa and Assam of which Mr. 
A. C. Sen is the head. To. Mr. Sen goes 
the credit of contributing the largest quota 
towards the total output of tlic Company’s 
business. Mr. Son has given the best part 
of his life tinn* in the service of his Company 
and today he can truly congratulate himself 
upon the position which the Empire has attain- 
ed through years of service. Wo wish the 
Company a long life of increasing prosperity 
and usefulness to tlic insuring public. 

The General Assurance Society, Ltd. 

The 26th Annual Report of the above 
Company for the year ending 3 1st Deecrnber 
1032 is lying on our table for sometime now. 
In spite of the fact that the trade depression 
which made its appearance early in 1030 
did continue unabated during the whole of 
1032 as well but it is gratifying to note that 
during the year out of 3052 proposals for 
Rs. 47,13,250 received, 2265 resulted into 
policies for the total sum assured Rs. 35,22, 
250 as against Rs. 31,66,500 of the last year 
showing an increase of Rs. 3,55,750. The 
Society’s income from all sources during 
the year exceede.d that of the last year by 
Rs. 71,545-2-10 being Rs. 13,29,504-15-8 
as against Rs. 12,57,959-12-10 in J931 
and the assets amount to Bs. 48,73,627-13-9 


showing an increase of Rs. 6,65,649-10-8 
which is the largest recorded so far in 
the history of the Society. The Society is 
very much careful about keeping down its 
cost of management and inspitc of a fair 
increase in new business tho expenses have 
further gone down by 1 per cent and arc now 
27*5 per cent only. Claims by death arose 
in the case of 123 policies amounting to 
Rs. 2,25,601-6-0. Claims by maturity arose 
in case of 7 children endowment policies 
and 78 ordinary Life Policies amounting 
to Rs. 1,02,149-15-0. 

General is one of our most progressive 
companies and it owes its present position to 
the power of initiative and business enter- 
prise of Mr. P. D. Bhargova, its founder and 
General Manager. We und(*-rstand Mr. 
Bhargova has been compelled to take lcav(? 
owing his ill health and Mr. B. Roy of 
Bengal Branch is olliciating in his plac(>!. We 
wish Mr. Bhargova a speedy recovery, and 
Mr. Roy all success in his responsible 
position. 

The following figures would be of interc*st ; 



Annual 

Business 

l/ife Invcsteil 

Vear 

liieoiiK! 

in 

Assurance Fuiiil 



force 

Fuml. 

1908 

1.285 

21,729 

2(M) :i,558 

1912 

70,298 

12,00,00(1 

26,565 7.3,116 

1917 

l,OS,U;ii 

19,lt,(H8 

2,i5,7:i;i :},25,i:}:i 

1922 

3,:i(i,n91 

61,90,3(17 

1,2(1,106 8,():i,:i(i(; 

1927 

7,is,:i55 

1,28,95,891 

16,91,26:1 21,:i.5,2:iL 

19:12 

1:1,29,5(15 

2,I9,(H),()(Mi 

1.0,22,996 -IS, 7.3, 6- ‘ 

Bombay Life 

Assurance Company Limited 


1932 has been a year of unqualified 
progress for the Bombay Life Assurance 
Company Ltd. During the year the Company 
issued 3199 policies assuring the sum of 
Rs. 63,54,500 yielding an annual premium 
income of Rs. 3,39,755, as against 3115 
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policies assuring Rs. 5(5,50,800 during the 
previous year. In regard to new business 
the Company has never shown /oalous 
enthusiasm, but has always achieved its 
progress by cautious and steady steps. 

The Life Assurance Eiind of the Com- 
pany as at 31st December, 1032, stands at 
Rs. 38,40,413. As regards the expenses of 
management, there lias been a further reduc- 
tion during the year under report, tlie ratio 
of expenses to total premium ineomc! having 
gone down by 3 per cent. The Directors 
have a mind to reduce it still lower having 
a stricter eye to economy and scicmtific 
management. The Company admitted claims 
by death amounting to Rs. 2,57,203 and by 
endowment amounting to Rs. 88,447 including 
bonus additions. 

During the year under report, tlui Com- 
pany lias extended its op(*rations to Singapore 
and tin* business progress there has been 
«juitc satisfactory. 

Ilie Directors recommended a dividend 
of 4 per cent and a bonus of 4 per cent per 
aimiiin, free of income tax, to the shareholders 
for the year 1032. 

The Company has now completed its 
25th. year of existence. The Directors have 
a desire to celeberate the Jubihic* of its 2r)th. 
year in a fitting inaiincu' very soon, to which 
the Chairman made a reference in the course 
of his speech. Sir Lalubliai Samaldas, kt., 
* I. K., .r. i»., Ch.airinan of the Company, 
while presiding over the last annual general 
meeting of the shareholders said ; 

Before making any remarks on the actual 
hiisiness, during the year, I want to refer to 
the fact that this year our Company compleU's 
the 25th year of its existence. We have, as you 
hnow, seen bad days in the early days of the 
Company’s existence and have had to pass 


through difficult times. As you know one 
apprc(!ial<5S happiness much better when he has 
known what atlvorsity is and so to-day we arc 
jusiiiied in feeling (piiU; hap])y to s(;e that our 
(>ompany has attained a sound financial position. 
I am confident that the prosperity of the 
( oinpany will go on incroasing if we are able 
to (!Ontimio to have the support and confidenee 
of our clientele. I want lo take this opportunity 
of ofi<‘ring my colleagues ami my own sincere 
thanks to S(*voral Chief Agents, I m‘eil not give 
their names, who stood by us loyally in our 
diflieiilt times. Our thanks are also due to the 
Manager, Branch Seerelarii‘s and the office staff* 
for working in tin? best spirit for the future 
goo»l of the ('ompaiiy. 4'li(» Directors are thin- 
king of e(4el)rating the .lubilet* Year in the 
manner befitting our (’ompany and F shall 
thank you, those who are present at the meeting 
and thosii who have heiai unabh? to do so, lo be 
jiresent at tlu* (‘olebratioiis. Ft is proposed to 
ceFebratt* this happy event by expanding the 
ronipany’s activities so as to be able to do 
Fire, Marine, and A<T'ulent insurance business. 
To enable the (’ompany to this it will be 
necessary to alter the nnanoranduni ami Articles 
of Association. When all the pndiminaries of 
tin? Scheme are s(*itle(| tin* I)in*ctors will (iome 
to tin* Shareholtlers for approval and sanction 
of their pi’oposal. 

Hindu Mutual Life Assurance Ltd. 

Wo have* received a copy of the forty- 
second Annual Report together with a copy 
of the Balance Sheet of the above Company 
for the year ending 31.st. December, 1932. 
During the year under r(*port, the Company 
received 4(57 proposals of assuraneo for 
Rs. (5,24,vr)0 and issued 421) policies assuring 
the sum of Rs. 5,53,250. The total number 
of policies in force as at 31 si. December, 
1932, was 2331 assuring Rs. 28,(53,027. The 
Life .\ssiirance Fund of the Company on 
31 r 1. December, 1932, sto')d at Rs. 5,15,()()0. 

221 policies assuring Rs. 2,(59,500 lapsed 
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during the year under review as^against 363 
assuring Rs. -1,67,000 during the previous 
year. Although this marks an improvement 
upon the previous year, yet the lapse figure 
is considerably high if one takes into consi- 
deration the new business of the Company. 
Improvement also took place in the direction 
of the revival of lapsed policies. oO policies 
for Rs. 6S,7 50 were revived during the year 
as against 22 for Rs. 2,4000 during the 
previous y(jar. We hope the f*lf(!ets of heavy 
lapses may be adcijuatcly countciiictcd if 
the Company concentrates its attention on 
the revival schemes. 

The Company has paid olf Rs. 72,955 
as claims during tlu^ year. I'he position of 
the Company regarding the settlement of 
claims is good. 

The Company recently held a valuation 
as at 31st. December, 1931. The Table 
of Mortality used in the valuation was Oni 
(5) Table with 5 years rating up. The rate 
of interest assumed was 5 per cent per annum. 
The valuation has disclos(jd a surplus of 
Rs. .1,919, and Mr. J. C. Sen, the Actuary, 
was of opinion that, “I hope that with the 
termination of the present economic condition 
which can not last long, the Company will be 


able to show substantial progress at the next 
valuation.’^ 

Equity Insurance Company Ltd. 

This Company has just been floated at 
Lucknow by that distinguished commercial 
magnate, Mr. I). C. H. Dinshaw who was 
till recently a partner of the firm of Messrs. 
Farakram and Co., The Managing Agents 
of the Probhat Insurance Co. Ltd. of Bombay. 
The General Manager of the Company is 
Mr. B. .B. Dotto, until recently th(i Branch 
jManagcsr of the Prabhat Insurance Co. Ltd. 
in Calcutta. This newly started Company 
offers to the policy-holders several attractive 
schemes and comparatively low rates of 
premium. Besides, policyholders of more 
than Rs. 3000 arc eligible for the 
directorship of the Company. This (company 
oilers the privilege of a paid-up policy after 
the payment of only 2 ycars^ premium. This 
is really a bold departure from the existing 
general practice. In short. Equity Insurance 
Company starts under happy auspices aiul if 
its management is run with an eye to economy 
and strictest scientific principle we should 
• suppose that this Company will lind for itself 
proper support from the insuring public of 
India. 





Sugar Conference 

(rovornniciif of India liavo invitod tlio 
MinistiTs of AgruMiltnre and liulnslrios and 
their teclinicsil iidviscu’s from sii<ijar produeinpj 
provineos to attend a eonfercnco in Simla on 
July 10 to eonsidor liow orderly development 
of the sugar industry, wliieh has expanded 
witli remarkable rapidity, ean best i)e secured 
with special regard to tlie interests of tin* 
sugar cane grower. Unofficial representa- 
tives of agricultural and sugar manufacturing 
interests of certain provinces are also being 
incited to the conforence through provincial 
gov(*rnmcuts. The discussion at the con- 
ference* will relate primarily to the following 
«|nestions : 

(1) AVhcl.her the prisent rate of ilevclopnient 
of llie snjvar industry i^, satisfactory, exeossivc 
or imulefjiiatc : 

(1^1 Whether I lie l)cii(*ril > of i)roli‘etioii 
lira II ted to tin* Industry are heiiig fairly 
distributed lictweeii the dillbrcnt interests : 

t‘») Whether it is (h'siralih^ and jiracticahle 
to regulate relations between the siigareane 
growers and sugar maun fact iirers, either by 
•ixation of cane prices, zoning and licensing 
of factories or other means ; and 
(1) Whether any legislation is necessary for 
better regulation of the Indian sugar industry: 

(^omments on the first question to be put 
the Sugar Industry Conference next mouth 
*^*ay be found in certain statistics illustrating 
the recent development of the industry in 


India. 'Hie following table compares tin* 
quantity of refined sugar imported into India 
during the last five fiscal years with the value 
of the. machinery import«*(l for sugar factories 
in the same period : 


Year. 

Sugar 

Maeliiuers 


Imports. 

Impoii-. 


(tons) 

IN. 


si ill, Olio 

!V»l,i)7'.» 

Hno-:;! 

in 

III 


T);."),! M II 1 

:;ii,l Mill 



Ill 1,1 Mill 

Japanese 

Ban on Indian Cotton 


As apprehoiuled in our editorial notes of 
this moiitli whicli were obviously written 
sometime back, Japan has huiuchcd on a 
programme of retaliation .against India in 
connection with the recent Indian imposition 
of a very high tarilV against Japain*s(* import 
of textiles. A lu fth r message Irom Pifivvo 
dated June 1 1 last states : 

The gcina-al meeting of the Japanese 
Cotton Spinners Association, attondod by <>1 
ineinher-comp!mi(^<, unanimously approved 
yestenlay the re>oliilioii for suspending the 
purchase of Indian cotton immediately as a 
retaliation against the increase in the import 
duty on Japani*.se pieeegoods into India. 

India's attitiule had obliged the Japanese 
spinners to take the undesired aetion ol 
suspimding the purehase of Indian roUoii, 
which will he continued indefinitely, irrespoe- 
live of advantages or <lisadvantages, until the 
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Indian am I Rritisli (TOVurniiKMits modify tlmir 
attitude*. 

After tlic* ^Ir. Fiisa Jiro Avo, 

Chairman of tlio Association, in an intervimv, 
said that he took India’s action as an economic 
challenge against Japan, ilc asked why India 
allowed the im])ortation of Hritish j^oods ^ivio^ 
them r»() p<*r cent prtd'eronce if the Indian 
Covormnent really aimed at the i)r(»tection t»f 
Fiidiari mills. “We are not desirous that 
Indian farmers slioiild siiH(*r as a result id* 
Japan’s sii.spension of the purchase of their 
l)rodiiets, hilt Ja])an has to def(*ud h(*r own 
industries,” ?aid he. 

New Busiucss Figures 


We have 

reeeived 

till now now 

business lignr(\s of the 
insurance (‘ompanies : 

following' liuliun 

(’oinpany 

Vpnv Kiidiii 

Now Iliisiross 

Oriental 


0,0 1.00,727 

National 

Do 

1 /)•'>, 7 3,7 ■''2 

Emigre ■ 

2N-‘2-n:i 

1,1 i,r.r),ooo 

Now India 


1,02,00,000 

I^akshini 

30-1-152 

so, 00,000 

Bombay Mutua 

31-12-152 

7 i», 1)0,000 

Bombay Life 

Do 

ii3,io,ri0o 

AVestern India 

Do 

37,to,000 

(Jene^ral 

Do 

35,22,2o0 

vA sJan 

Do 

32,(i:i,1 2.0 

l^enith 

Do 

23,s'l,.o00 

.East and M’^est 

Do 

20,S2,000 


:51-3-:53 

13,ol,s33 

Indian Mutual 

31-12-32 

f),2fi,7oO 

Uiudii Mutual 

Do 

o,.o3,2r)0 

Popular 

Do 

3,(l3,r.00 

A rgiis 

3 1-3-33 

; 5 ,oi, 2 r )0 

A fiirlluT 

iiistaliiK'iit 

of this tahlo will 


appear no.xt mouth. 


Pi*esideiit Roosevelt Speaks 
April 80, 1088, was observed as the 
IVesideiit^s Day in the United States of 


America in honour of Franklin 1). Roosevelt. 
Ilesides the. nuinicipalitios, civic organisations 
and business eutcjrprises, iiisiininee niori 
gave public expression to their gratefulness 
to l*resident Roosevelt for his iiuiny mi'ssagcs 

belief in the priiieiples and worth 
protection. Only recently ho said : 

‘‘''Lifi' insuruHtr shnnhl hr IIk firs/ fiirlnr in 
mnf jn'ojirain nf mrrshurnl. II shnHhl hr fhi- 
hfsl In hr hi ;jn. In l/nnl fhnrs if is isjir^unlhi 
l/n/ffu'lnnl, tnn! trr shnnU nifthr rrrrtf rjjnrl In 
hiji nnr nhl lifr Insnrrtnrr in fm'rr." 

Previously, to tbe Spi rininr, be wrote : 

“ 77/1 titlrnnlnprs nf lip insnnntrr ninniftsl 
irrt'fi ihuj in > ri rp rfninnnnihi rnnj/nl hi 
ilisrunnh ti. This fnrtn nf insm'inin is pnri 
nf nnr mntlrrn lifr. Tin hist rridrnri nf Lh 
Ih nrjils ttf Ufr ( nsnrn nrr nnd /»/ Ihr pnhiirs 
nppru'ttflfun nf lltnsr hi tn fils is In hr fnind m 
in Hn fnri Ihnl nl l/n: prtsrnl lltnr Ihr pnlirif '< 
in jnri'i tn lln I ntiQd SInhs tnfpt'i ifnlr 
^Itnf.Uiflf^ffOD.unif. Tlnfl fitpirr rrprt'sntls nhnni 
ttnr-ipnirh r nj ntir intlmnnl {n snnm s ns 
rtnnpttifd htj intr Imt/inif ft futnnn-'^ls, Dt tnn-fi 
((tlrtpfiilr lifr tnsnrnttf'r ts n nmrnl ijhlfijnlinn 
'"innttnhinl nptnt Ihr (jnnl nfnjnrtltj t il i.rtts," 

Frederick H. Ecker From Mail Boy to President 

Fr<‘deiiek II. lOekca*, President of the 
Metropolitan liife Insurance (’ompany of 
New York, complet(‘d on May li last a half 
enitiiry of sm'viee foj* the r’ouipany, during 
which he rose Iroin mail clerk to presidciil 
as the Com|)any gr(*w from modest sizi* to 
be the largest flnaneial institution of (he 
world. Ills career is a higldy romantic one 
and will oiler inspiration to many an aspirant 
for :dl to. come. Tins bdlowing short aceoiml 
of the Presid('nt’s career is taken from the 
Sprtdalur for Alay .11, ll)88, and will be of 
considerable interest : 

When, on a spring morning in ISS:’,, young 
Kekor, a lad of lo barely a year out of grade 
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school, rc]>()rkMl for <hil.y nl. Uu* olliet's which 
Iho AFciropoliUin th(^ll occii|>ic<l at. ‘-V2 Park 
Place, he associalejl liimself in lowly 

eapaeity wiili a C^oinp.iny which possi-s-eil 
hardly inon* than M M ii i of assets and Nvas 

only I.Ikmi to recov<*r fmiii tlie 

linaiicial hardships of th(^ 7iis, which at one 
time had ilin'atened its extinction. 

II is early industry attracted ilie altcaition 

of the manai'er of the' ( \)mpany’s real estate 
si'ctioii, and his first promotion was to he 
assi-laiit lo the. manager. Thoni^h his early 
])rel’erenc(* has hceii for accoiintin.y: work, In* 
thus detinitidy cast his lot with the inveslmciiL 
side (d’ lih? in.-ijranc(», ami went rni)idly OJi 
up tln‘ la'lder. At Jo, laj wa.s mana' 4 <‘r of 
the hond ami jnoriLra^jTe division, in lie 

was made comptndler, and a year later, when 
th(! oflice of to-asiirer was created, he was 
the first inciimheiit, and took charji,n‘ «)f all 
of the Company's investments. He was 
elected a director in ItJtJ!!, and when. In 
P)10, the late Hah'y Kiske was edeeted 

presid(*iit after lira dentil of John P. He'jeman, 
Mr. .I']el\«‘r was naiiK'd to >neeecd Afr. Fi.ske 
in the viee-presideney. Mr. Kiske ilied in 
and .Mr. lacker wa.s eleeted president 
on Mareli Jll of that year. 

In P.MKi, !Mr. Kekt r, as treasiina*, heeame 
the ehi(?f linaneial otiieer of the .Metropolitan. 

In the half eenliiry of Mr. Peker's service, 
the Company's total Inisiness in I'onu* has 
inerea.-ed from .’Klhnls p(jliri(!s for I Jo.IoT 

in to rj.dT’J.ll^ l)oIi<*ies for |:5,Jiis 

at the end of hist year. 

Althon^di U of the I'.) months of hi.s term 
as president of the Metropolitan havt^ fallen 
within the depression period, the Company's 
proj^ress iindm* Mr. lA'ker’s administration has 
hecii siih.stantial. Compared witli Ids posilion at 
th«' end of I ‘.Us • w’hieh was also the last 
full year of prosperity tin* ( ompany's Hnancial 
slatcnient for P.KiJ showed an inerease in 
ussoks of mor<' tliaii a billioji dollars ; a gain 
in insuranee in foix*e of more than two nml 
oiu-half billion dollars and increase in 


of more than and in annu.il 

ilividends to polieyholders of nearly h M M h M i 
a year. Payiiu*nt.s to policyholders (irndudiiiL*- 
dividends) during tin* four-year period totalled 
nearly om* and thn'c-«piarh*r billion ilollar-. 

The hny of .'»o y<*ars ago, who was llm 
least of a liandful of home oflice employees, 
has now' hceoim* tin* directing hea«l of an 
organixation of nearly ptasons, which 

is active in 11 of the Is >t.at(*s ami ci'jht 
provinces of (’anada and which aHe<‘ts the 
the liv(?s of every lifth man. woman ami ehihl 
in the two eoiintrii's. 

G. B. S. Advocates Nationalisation of 
Insurance 

While on his recent Aim'riean bmr, 
(Jeorge llonard Shaw said in tin; eomve of 
one of his speeches : 

Everybody di'po.sits small or large amounts 
at a bank, wliich finds itself, after making full 
allowanee. for withdrawls with an immense* 
r(*sorv(5 in liand, the bankers bceome therefore, 
the money po\vers, the political powers, and 
the religious powers, and all nations who 
leave their dc.stiiiii’s in the hands of a few 
(Inaneial magnates ar<; crazy. 

Therefore, th(* banks must be nationalised. 
Aitf/ hrn , 1 Nfffs/ iiftt r/inhllc, is Ihr fiitrsl tftfd 
slroiitffst ((rifffnn’itl jhr Ihr ntiffniHihsuhnu ttf 
ittsttrumry imiHfi o/’ mm nmn'ts uf trhtrh 

l)osscss n slnnftffnffi rljtfl nfinu 
Indiisiniy and iitnnnrrn^ hff rirfttr of Hfr 
misftjtjthrfflitftf nf thru' rns! rvsvrvr ftutJ 
iitii’sl nnuls, (ihilirs 

Insurance in China in 1932 
A wTiter ill the 7//y/^y ('lilHit r' make's a 
very detailed study of Chinese insiiranei* 
development in 1932. We give here certain 
salient features of insuranee in China during 
1932 from that article. Insurance eompanics 
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with the special problems arising from world 
wide economic depression but also with the 
unprecedented situation created by the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities and ensuing events. 
Regarding fire losses in China during the 
year it is impossible to estimate the results 
of the years' working of China fire accounts. 
Well informed insurance men consider it 
probable that the year's experience was not, 
on the whole, favourable in comparison with 
past years. Tii the field of marine insurance, 
marine premium income su tiered a soiious 
decline due to the slump in trade coupled 
with two months of virtual paralysis of 
Shanghai trade channels and disturbed con- 
ditions in ^[anchuria throughout the year, 
although there were fewer total losses on the 
China coast during 1932 than in recent 
years. 

Only two new companies were launched 
in China during 1932. Leading British 
companies continued, as during 1031, to 
abandon the writing of business in Manchuria. 
Life insurance continued to make great 
strides throughout China and although no 
figures are available it is believed that the 
1!»32 production excecxled that of any pre- 
vious year desjiitc the handicap of low silver 
and world wide depression. The plans of 
the Chinese government for the establishment 
of an insurance system with the nation-wide 
Chinese General Post Office arc said to have 
made a considerable advance during the year 
although th(5 scheme has not yet come to 
fruition. 

Insurance of Air Passengers 

The Imperial Aiiways has been able to 
make an arrangement with the Aviation 
Insurance Company and a group of Lloyds 


underwriters whereby insurance policies at a 
rate as low as Is. per day per £1,000 can now 
be issued for passengers travelling by the 
Company’s liners. This places passenger air 
insurance on an entirely new basis and is a 
clear recognition of the fact that from an 
insurance view-point travelling by air now-a- 
days is as safe as journey by boat or train. 
In aerial travel for some time past the speed 
of goods transport by air, and more particu- 
larly the security to bo obtained in the air 
dispatch of fragile or valuable articles, have 
been so well recognised that aerial insurance 
rates, so far as freight is concerned, have 
been appreciably lower than for any foian of 
surface transport. But such has not been 
the ease in respect of passenger transport by 
air insurance Companies being not prepared 
to underwrite air risk for anything less than 
1 2s. per day per £1,000. 

Indian Boycott Affects Natal Coal 

A special message of Tho fliufht ('nhir 
from Pietermaritzburg dated May 17, 1933, 
states ; 

The uncertainty caiiscid by the boycott 
of Natal coal during the last two years in 
India was referred to by one of the loaders 
of the Natal coal industry to-day. 

It was still problematical, he said, what 
attitude the Indian Congress would take and 
after the lapse of over two years, one cargo 
had just been sent to Bombay. The industry 
had suffered as a result of the two years’ 
campaign. 

The Congress boycott is understood to 
have been launched because of South Africa’s 
repressive policy regarding its Indian popula- 
tion. 
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A Statue of Surendrauath ? 

The Corporation of Calcutta have never 
failed to show their sense of appreciation of 
the service rendered by our national 
leaders to the (.Corporation or the civic 
life of Calcutta. We have received with 
sincere approval the idea of the (Corporation 
to present a civic address to Kir R. N. 
Mookeri<*c on his attaining the SOth year. 

May we suggest in this connection that 
a statue of Surendrauath Bauerjec^ the father 
of Indian natlonalisin and the author of the 
(Calcutta Municipal Act should be erected on 
some important public place ? \Vc are 
told a rich contracting firm of this city has 
promised to make a present of a big statue 
of Kir Kurcndranatli to the (Corporation. If 
that is so, the (\Dr|)oriition can well afford to 
avoid the legal <j nibbles and party polemics 
standing in the way of making the statue. 
We would be glad to find the statue 
erected in a prominent public pla(!C of this 
city by which some r(?.spcct may be shown to 
the memory of our great countryman. 

Scindhia Steam Navigation Company Ltd. 

The Scindhia Steam Navigation Company 
has taken over the agency of the Kerigal 
Burma Steam Navigation Company in 
accordance with the decision of the share- 
holders of the Bengal Burma Steam Naviga- 
tion Company held early this month. 

In a speech Mr. Master, General Manager 
of the Scindhia Steam Navigation ('ompany 
Ltd., appreciated the endeavours whieh were 
made in Bengal from time to time to further 
the cause of Indian shipping and expressed 
his gratification at the patriotic spirit of the 
people which enabled them to build up and 
keep alive the Bengal Burmah ('o. in 


spite of powerful vested interests con- 
tinuously trying by every possible means to 
wipe them out of existence. Every speaker 
assured Mr. Master that the Scindhia Co. 
would receive their fullest support and 
co-operation in their new endeavours to keep 
the flag of Indian shipping flying in this part 
of India and appealed to him to increase 
the number of vessels to meet the equiroments 
of the travelling public. 

Insurance Law for Goa 

'riie (il/irial (la'.rllr of Portuguese 
India of April Is publishes a draft bill 
governing the operation of insiiranee business 
in ( Joa. The bill which will very shortly b(» 
discussed at the Government Council 
contains, among others, clauses under which 
permis.sion to operate insurance business in 
the territory of Goa can only be granted 
individually to some particular agent of an 
insurance company. The agent thus 
authorised cannot transfer the exercise of 
his agency to another person. Every agciiPs 
a]>plicatioii for permission to transact business 
shall bear the signature of the applicant duly 
attested to by a notary public in Goa. 

Tanganyika Textile Imports in 1932. 

The following cornpanitive statement 
showing the quantities of cotton piece-goods 
and blankets imported init) Tanganyika 
Territory during the years l!)32 and l!)31 is 
reproduced from the Ifnanl of Tradr 
Joftntftf : — 

Description. OouiUry of Origin. lU'.i'J. UHl. 

N'.ards. Yards. 

Coll on i}icce“ 

jjood I 'n blenched Total . 1 1 0.'»2.ICJI i;>,^^ir),7iS() 

India . :i,i:io,7(t> 

Jnpaji . 9.22:).0IS ]0,084,J:U 
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hcscripl ion. 

Coiiiilry of Oriiiin. 

\\y.v 2 

yard.^. 

i‘i:!i 

yanis. 

nieiichrd 

rulal 


2.72:1,2.')! 


rnik'd l\in<;dom 

iii,uir> 

.VJr.Si);', 


India 




Holland . 


(•.IKklOl 


.Iii]):in 

I 


’rinUnl (other 

■fotal 

:i.asL>.ori 

1.II1.1U2 

(hiin KliiUiga^) 

I'nited Kin.^dom 

:Hl,oii:) 

lUT.SliS 


.bipaii 


iH(vlU2 


India 

1 

20.Tr)O 

1 )yed 

'Potal 




r idled Kiiiiiiloni 

1.701 or):*. 

1,||:»,717 


India 

2,i:)i,.*'»oo 



Holland 

22lV)I1 

:i:u 1.') 


.lapan 

.‘i likML'U 


(\)loine« 

'Iblal 

:m 1 i.fHC) 

iijssj in 


Pnited Kingdom 

ir)7,!ird 

1 :*.(), 7S2 


India 

riTU.siKI 

: 21 . 1 s:, 


Holland . 

12-V.iso 

:)M»,7.sii 


.lapan 

?.o( 

1,«)(‘,7,71 1 



No. 

No. 

rdniikets 

'folal 


2i2,u:;i 


rnited Kinjidom 

:,s:;s 

1S.U21 


India 

:;s,i(V2 

11,:, 11 


lielgiiim . 

17,10'S 

n.OlC) 


Holland 

1 



No'i i;.--'rho above ri«:inrs are final, all adjiistniciils 
liaviii^ l)rcii made. 

It will be .‘‘(•(•n from tlu* above (able that 
Indian exports to Taiijranyika liave doclinod 
considerably except in regard to printed 
cotton jroods aloFie. 

“China Clipper” Merges with “Commercial Asia” 

The f'lflnn ( a welcome monthly 

visitor from Shaiifrhai, which has un inter- 
national reputation in insurance journalism^ 
has been amalgamated with the ('tninnorcial 
Asia which, according to its editor, is a non- 


political reporter of economic and industrial 
projircjss in tlic far east. In an annonnccnicnt 
the editor states that while (onnarrrinl Asm 
Avill b(^ in the strictest senscj of the word a 
new magazine, it starts with a heritage of no 
inconsiderable value handed down by th(^ 
flthta (liifjirr, being fundamentally an expan- 
sion of that well-established insurance journal 
of the far oast. W'c wish tlu‘ m»w journal a 
car(‘er «>f <M>ntiim(.‘(l success and usefulness. 

Birthday Honours for Insurance Celebrities 

We oiler oiir hearty ••ongratnlations ti* 
Air. X. Ii. Saklaivala, (liairman of the Xcw 
India AssnramfO ( ’ompanv Limited, and lion. 
Mr. II. M. Mehta, tUiairman of the Zenith 
liife Assiiraiua^ Company Lid, Lombay on 
tlic‘ir having been honoured with a Knight- 
luuul of the Lritish lOrnpirc on Iho occasion 
of the Ixiiig .Kmperor*s Rirth r>ay (^‘h'bration, 
1 !)*).*>. \\r also congraliilal<' heartily 

Mr. R. r>. M. (i. Deshpande, Clminnan of tin* 
Xagpnr Pioneer Insiiranee Lompany liimilod, 
on his having been made a(‘. 1>. L. on the 
same oceasion. 

Mr. G. C. Bliur Passes Away 

With the passing away of Air. (1. (*. llhiir 
at the age of eighty on the stli Alay last, 
Indian insurance stands dislim^tly poorer. AIi‘. 
Rhiir wa.s one of t.hos(^ ju'onecrs of insnranc" 
salesmanship who early realised the scope of 
insurance in India and made a mark in tin* 
Held. He worked for s(*veral Ilritish 
insurance* companies for nearly fifty years 
beginning from ls77 when hardly any 
indigenous institutioTi e'amed on any con- 
siderable business. Besides being a success- 
ful biisinessniau, ho was a loving friend. 
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lionost worker and sympathetic master. In 
his retired life also he did not ccasc to render 
sorv?(1t» to tiic public, lie was President of 
the Union Eoaj d and a Honorary Magistrate 
of his native Sub-division. May his koiiI 
rest in peace ! 

Mr. H. C. Chakravorty 

III ])laee of Mr. T. N. Gupta resigned, 
Mr. H. ( \ (liakravortv has l)(‘en appointed 
Alaiijiger of the (^ilcutta Std)-()ni(‘e of tin* 
Ilharat Insurance Conipany Ltd., of Ivahiin^. 
Mr. ( ’hakravorly has also bet'u eha'ted 
(Jeneral S(‘erf'tarv of tlie Indian Fusuranee 
lnstitnt«‘ for tlie |)res(?nf session. We oder 
our eongralulalions to Mr. ( liakravortv. 

Iiiauraiicc Herald 

'.riie Ollice of tin* lu^iunnirt lliniUI wnW 
)m‘ removed to ;5();* llowb.i/ar Street, Lahfutla, 
on and from duly I, ( ’orr(*spmul(*n(.M' 

and remitlaiuM's should sent t< tin* new 
address fmm llu* abov(» daL\ 

Mr. H. D. Mehta 

?\rr. II. 1>. Melita, Managing Din'ctorof 
the North(*rn India Insurance ('ompany 
Idmitc'd, Laln)i'i', h.is Iieen (dected liy tin* 
Indian ('hamber of Gommerci*, Pnnj.ab, tlicur 
Repres(‘nlativ(* on the F/ihort? Advisory 
Gominittee, V<n‘lli \\^'st(*rn Railway. 

Provident Insurance Joiiriuil 

We welcome tin* Proruhnl 
Jofirunlj a monthly which will make its lir.*»'t 
appearance in July next and will be devoted 
primarily to the cansi*. of ])rovideiit insurance 
societies in India. Mr. I?. Giiha 1'hakurta 


has been entrusted with tlu^ editorship of the 
paper. We reserve onr comments till wc 
sec its tir.st issue. 

Mr. B. Roy 

Mr. .15. Roy, Manager, East<‘ri^ Division 
of the General Assuraner* .Soeietv, LUl, has 
been appointed t«> act as G (moral Manage r 
in |riace of Mr. P. D. Illiargova, V, S. .S. 
(r.,nndon) who lias gone on leave for lij 
months with (‘i1V*<*t from 1 r)th Mav la.^^t. 

Northern India Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Dr. Priya Nath Hala of (‘alentta, insured 
his life with the above Gompany for 
Rs 2000 on the dth dime, 10.‘>2. H(‘ died 
of small pox on tin' 1st danuary, 1 !).*>.“», after 
paying only tin* lirst premium. The ( 'ompany 
settled tin* idaim witli eonspieiioiis 
promptness. 

Indian Mutual Life Association Ltd. 

Mr. Debesh Ghandi’a Ranerjee of 
Rabiipara, dalpaigiirb has beiai rceemtiy 
a|)po:nt(‘d Organiser of tli(‘ Indian Mutual 
Life .Vr^soeiation Ltd. for North liongal. 
lie was formerly Gliief .\gcMt foi’ the same 
territory (»l the Lnitcd As-^iiraiiec Ltd. 

The Late Sir Ziilfakar Ali Khan 

We note with dee[i ivgret tlic death of 
Sir /ulfakar Ali Khan, M.I..A., which sad 
evfmt took plac(? on the 2r»th Alay la.«t. lit* 
wa?< a Director of the dVopieal Insurance 
Gompany Ltd. of Delhi, and the olliee of the 
Gompany was closed as a mark of r(‘sp(.M't 
to the decea.sed. 
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Prabhat Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Wc are glad to note that Mr. D. N. Ray, 
H.A., has been appointed Secretary of the 
Calcutta Branch of the Prabhat Insurance 
Company. !^^r. Ray was formerly an 
Advertising Agent of "Forwr.rd/* now defnnet, 
and began his insurance career as a 
successful Organiser of the Bombay Mutual 
Life Office. 

Andhra Business Competition 
Wc have pleasure in recording here that 
Mr. Ramesh Sarkar, Agency Superintendent 
of the Andhra Insurance Ltd. at (Calcutta 
has won the first pri/e in a business 
competition which the Cliief Agency of the 
Company held recently aiuoiig its woi-kors 
for a period of six months. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 

Wc congratulate Mr. X. B. Sarker on his 
being elected a Fellow of the (■alcuita 
TTnivorsitv. 


Dr. Roy’s Narrow Escape 

A daring burglary took place in the j^ouso 
of Dr. S. C. Roy, Managing Editor of tiie 
Tumrtwpc an ft Finanop Iipriptr and Life 
Afanagcr of the New India Assurance Co, 
lAd, at 7-1 Dover Lane, Ballygungc, Calcutta. 
Getting the scent of an unwelcome visitor 
in the house, Dr. Roy found out the burglar 
and seized him who at once whipped out a 
dagger inordcr to free himself from the 
clutches of Dr. Roy. In the scuffic that 
ensued Dr. Roy rcceiv('d two or throe 
knife injuries on his person none of which 
fortunately was serious. He is progressing 
favourably. 

Dr. Roy wishes to thank his friends and 
colleagues who h.ave so kindly sent congra- 
tulatory messages on his narrow escape. 
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Editorial 


Bubbles ! 

Tho foremost problem in post-war eco- 
nomics is the contest between economic 
nationalism and economic internationalism. 
Economic nationalism has been always a fact, 
and economic internationalism is still now a 
utopia. rndividiial countries would meet 
together and deliberate in a conference 
inorder to advance their individual causes, 
while The League of Nations would argue 
that a millenniun may only be brought about 
by international consent. This contest was 
brought to its classic relief in the recent 
deliberations of the World Economic 
Conference in London. P]conomic nationalism 
IS now as strong a passion as any other 
form of nationalism, which rests upon the 
idea of self-sufficiency provided by the means 
of production which can bo adapted to the 
special circumstances of all countries. 


America always depended upon her home 
market and ruthlessly followed a scheme of 
protection for centuries. Great Britain 
allowed her agriculture to decay inorder to 
obtain and maintain her lead in e.xport trade 
and in manufacturing efficiency. She is now 
eager for protecting her agriculture, and we 
think this protectionist policy will be carried 
on till Great Britain csin ensure for herself 
a virtual independence in regard to her food 
products. rOven Ireland under Mr. do Valera 
is providing the world with an extreme 
example of the doctrine of economic self- 
sufficiency to the utter disappointment of 
those who had forecast an inevitable crash of 
Irish industries and agriculture outside the 
Ottawa plan. 

Now, tho pertinent question to be asked 
to politicians is how far these appearances 
may be kept up and to what extent this game 
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of self-deception may be indulged in. The 
problems of currency, tariffs, price stabili- 
zation, war debts and many others wore on 
the agenda of the World Economic 
Conference, and it is a pity that the 
Conference would have to adjourn without 
arriving at an agreement in regard to a single 
question. In the inoantimc international 
trade has shrinked to 27 per cent during the 
last three years, and the stocks of 
primary agricultural products and other raw 
materials have tended to accumulate. The 
index of world stocks for 1932 was double 
that for 1925. Industrial activity has also 
dwindled down everywhere, although there 
has been some reduction in the unemployment 
figures in Orcat Britain as direct but 
temporary effects of the Ottawa Agreement. 
There is uncertainty in every business due 
to currency instability and fluctuations in 
foreign exchange. Everywhere there is 
chaos, and a credulous world looked up to 
the World Economic Conference that would 
devise some panacea for all these evils. It 
is rather difficult to estimate what course 
would economic tendencies take, and how 
iar they would in the near future be 
influenced by political considerations all over 
the world. But it is almost definite that 
economic trends will persist along nationalistic 
lines for some more time to come. 

India is supposed to have been represent- 
ed in the World Economic Conference by a 
team of brilliant economists and politicians. 


So far as the individuals are concerned we 
have no reason to minimize their importance, 
but so far as the representative character of 
the delegation is concerned we are constrained 
to find a complete lack of the sense of 
proportion on the part of those who were 
responsible for the selection of delegates. 
We have appreciated Sir P. Thakurdas^s 
gesture of refusing to work on the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Conference and Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Barker’s asking the former to 
lodge a complaint against the method of 
selecting delegates to the Conference. So 
long as the public will not be taken into 
confidence, there is but little chance of the 
Government’s actions being approved and 
supported by the public. 

A politician in the garb of an innocent 
altruist piping out bubbles into the air from 
the lather produced with the soap of good- 
will and water of brotherhood, — that is an 
artist’s conception of the World Economic 
Conference. (Sec cartoon elsewhere in this 
issue). Have the bubbles burst ? 

Sir Kajendra Nath Mookerjee 

Sir Rajendra Nath concludes to-day 
his eightieth year and Bengal very fittingly 
makes it a day of national rejoicing. The 
life and career of Sir Rajen is remarkable in 
many ways, and in a sense he is an enigma 
to the genius of Bengal. Born in the midst 
of penury and privation Rajendra Nath had 
to face an unfriendly world while quite young 
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in life. Early in his teens young Rajendra 
Nath lost his father and in the grim struggle 
that ensued he found in his illustrious 
mother all the vigilant care that only a 
father could provide^ and to-day not a 
little of Sir Rajen^s success is due to 
the earlier training that he received at the 
feet of this illustrious lady. Sir Bajen began 
his life at the lowest rung of the ladder and 
he has attained to the top by his many 
personal qualities that arc not the distinction 
of many. Sir Rajen’s success in the realm 
of business is Bengalis assertion of position 
in the mercantile world of India. Bengal is 
proud of him. 

Sir Rajen's life offers some wholesome 
lessons to those who have raised the cry that 
Englishmen are not ready to carry orders from 
Indian official superiors. A large number 
of civilians have joined the cry and a reply 
has been long overdue. Sir Rajen^s life is 
an answer to these pin-pricks. Those who 
have known Sir Rajen and his gigantic 
institution know how gladly his legion of 
English officials carry out orders from this 
patriarch with not a shrug of shoulder. And 
Sir Rajen has not given anybody an oppor- 
tunity to raise such a cry— the cry of a spirit 
of overweening egotism. As we all know^ 
the Iron King of Bengal is not merely a 
stern patriarchal task master ruling over a 
thousand of officers^ Indians and Englishmen^ 
but he is full of humane virtues which the 
rugged life of sach a busyman does not 


always accommodate. If he is great as a 
businessman^ he is infinitely greater as a man 
—a man of heart. Four years back this 
Review started life with the blessings of 
Sir Rajen ; to-day the Review takes the 
proud privilege of offering its respectful 
felicitation to this great man — great as a 
builder and greater as a man. 

Indian Irrigation 

The official review of irrigation in India 
during 1930-31; has at last been published. 
The report serves no useful purpose so far as 
its topical interest is concerned and soon falls 
into the domain of a historical record-keeper. 

We hope the report would be published 
much earlier in order to provide the publicists 
and students with some real benefit which 
would justify the maintenance of the depart- 
ment in question out of public revenue. 

India now possesses a very extensive 
system of irrigation enundating vast tracts 
of land; barren until lately; and can claim to 
have the largest irrigation project in the 
world. During the year; 1930-31; the total 
area irrigated by Government works of all 
classes in British India amounted to 31 
million acreS; which was slightly below the 
previous record of 31*6 million acres irriga- 
ted in 1929-30. In view of the depressing 
times there is not much room for grievance. 
Besides, it has been estimated that when 
the various works at present in course of 
construction are in full working order the total 
area irrigated by government works in British 
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that, ultimately, allowing for the natural 
expansion of existing schemes the acreage 
irrigated by Government works will not be 
less than fifty millions. Considering the 
period for which the report gives figures, 
that is before Lord Willingdon formally 
opened the Siikkiir barrage, the irrigable 
area in British India is far larger than any 
other country in the world during the same 
period. The comparative figures are as 
follows ; 

1930-.31 
Million Acres 


British India 

31 

United States 

20 

Japan 

7 

Egypt 

6 

Spain 

3i/« 

loanee 

3 

Chile 

3 

Java 

3 


So far as the (|uestion of returns on 
capital invested in the irrigation projects in 
different provinces are concerned, it is very 
creditable that the capital sunk in such 
projects has borne out excellent returns. The 
following would show the position in several 
provinces ; 

Area under 

Province cultivation Yield 

million acres 

Punjab 11 12*64p.c. 

Madras 7’6 0’17 „ 

United Provinces 4 4'96 „ 

Although Bengal being more or less a 
marshy province and being less in need of 
irrigation that the other provinces men- 
tioned above, has several peculiar problems of 
its own to face. 

The problems of drainage and siltage in 
Bengal are very acute. Not only there is the 


route to Eastern Bengal, there is also the 
grave necessity of checkmating the devastating 
floods which frequently visit the province 
with dire consequences, due to faulty drainage. 
The Report observes in this connection, 
"The Grand Trunk Canal Project is still kept 
in abeyance pending further consideration of 
the scheme.” This Report refers to a period 
since when two years have passed by, and the 
Ground Trunk Canal is still in abeyance. 
The public donot know anything about the 
activities of the Waterways Trust which was 
formed for considering and starting this plan. 

Indian irrigation has to its credit not 
only the successful carrying out of several 
big projects, but also the earning of a fair 
dividend on the capital laid out. The 
Sukkur barrage in Sind, the Cauvery Mctter 
in the Madras Presidency, the Sutlej Valley 
in the Punjab and the Sarda Canals in the 
United Provinces are several of the very 
biggest irrigation projects in the whole world, 
while the Tungabhadra scheme mooted last 
year as a joint enterprise between the 
Governments of Madras and Hyderabad will, 
when carried out, be no mean compeer of 
the above. India has invested over Rs. 130 
crorcsin irrigation, and the gross revenue 
in the year 1930-31 was Rs. 12 crores and 
gross expenditure Rs. 5 crores, the net return 
on the capital being 4.6 per cent. With more 
successful working of the administration the 
revenues will, we hope, increase greatly and 
will thus yield better returns on the already 
invested capital. 



Insurance and Socialism 

- By frank C. BANCROFT 


The fundamental idea behind the original 
and still most common form of insurance 
(/.<*., life-insurance, with a surviving bene- 
fiiciary in mind) is socialistic. Tf the purest and 
therefore the crassest kind of individualism 
completely held sway, no one would be 
sufficiently concerned about the future of 
another to incur, for his safety, present and 
personal financial obligations. As soon as 
one man begins to worry and plan about the 
economic welfare of another, the germ of 
socialism has begun to develop. 

Among the other riches of George Bernard 
Shaw, his A?i Intellujent Woinau^s (/Hide 
fo Socialism is a clear development of the 
point that consistent economic individualism 
is unthinkable in any type of society. 
Because a man is blind, he does not refuse 
to pay his share of taxation for street-lamps ; 
or because he never crosses a particular 
bridge once in a decade, he does not iail to 
realize that its erection is for the public 
good, and thus, eventually, beneficial to his 
own private interests. 

Therefore, it is not the problem of the 
modern world whether or not to become 
socialistic ; rather, as in almost all human 
concerns, the real question is a quantitative 
one : How far shall we socialize ? Only 
the idiot (and I believe the stem of the word 
idiot is related to that of idiosyncrasy, 
and other words denoting peculiarity and 
individualism) can live, die, think, and earn 
(perhaps) in his own little private universe. 
Therefore, in more than an epithetical sense, 
the type of sheer laissex faire individual 


economics which so much characterized 
America in the nineteenth century, is now 
increasingly seen to have been plainly idiotic. 
And so, perhaps, is the Monroe Doctrine, its 
enlarged and credalized counterpart. 

One of the greatest opportunities of the 
insurance business in the future will lie in 
the direction of not only accepting a dynami- 
cally socializing world and adapting to it, 
but recognizing in it an enlarged opportunity 
for service and profit. The very fundamental 
idea of socialism is the provision for all, and 
not for a privileged few, of a sufficiently 
great minimum economic stability to liberate 
the general life from the carking care of 
living continually on the edge of the abyss 
of penury. If the newly developing insurance 
profession of India can, from the start, 
envisage its task as co-operating in such a 
broad tendency, it will win for itself not only 
a sound and promising financial basis, but an 
important place in the welfare of the new 
India which is coming to birth day by day. 

It is a strange paradox that America, 
which has witnessed perhaps the most 
phenomenal growth of iiisuraiuM* and its most 
remarkable technical progress, has, to date, 
conspicuously failed to recognize its social 
possibilities. Tlrjse forms of insurance which 
are most characteristically social, /.e., un- 
employment insurance, old-age insurance, state 
widowhood insurance, etc., are in that country 
decidedly less developed than in many a 
smaller one where the technical science of 
insurance is in a much less advanced stage. 
It reminds one of a child evolving, through 
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its ingenuity, a most marvellous toy-machine ; 
but through its immaturity and lack of vision, 
having almost no comprehension of the 
wonderful uses to which it might be put 

In a welter of change (all of which has 
by no means been for the good) one of the 
indisputable assets of our Modern Age is a 
growing conviction that the lower classes, 
those who make food, clothing, and the basic 
essentials of life available for the rest of us, 
have a right to expect as a result at least the 
assurance that they shall not die of sheer 
social neglect, as they have done, and, to a 
tragic extent, are still doing. They them- 
selves arc coming to understand their import- 
ance for the first time in the history of 
civilization. If to-morrow all the priests, 
school-teachers, government officials, 
journalists, and insurance men in, let us say, 
India and America, suddenly went hors de 
combat, there might be a certain social 
embarrassment as a result. But life would 
be somehow pulled on. How different if the 
proletariat suddenly ceased to work ! If no 
food were grown ; if no cloth were spun ; if 
no refuse were removed ; if no public convey- 
ances, local or long distance, were driven ; 
if no meals were cooked or served ; what an 
absolute chaos would descend upon us in 
three days ! 

As long as a man can be kept ignorant 
of his worth, he can indefinitely be exploited 
with very little return ; but let him once know 
that you cannot get along without him, and 
he turns into a very different kind of being — 
and rightly so. This is what is happening 
all over the world among the proletariat, 
whether we call them factory-workers, rayats, 
peasants, or harijans. The old mendicant 
policy of asking favours from the bottom is 


coming to be as out of date as the philan- 
thropic one of graciously bestowing them 
from the top. It is coming to be seen in its 
true light as a matter not of kindness, but 
of fundamental rights. 

Two basic ways commend themselves to 
most of us for dealing with this situation — 
heavier and heavier taxation on the incomes 
and inheritances of what in America we call 
^%c upper brackets,^^ and the utilization of 
sums thus acquired for the good of the 
common people. Some of this money will be 
allocated to the construction of public works, 
which will doubly benefit the people by 
furnishing employment both in construction 
and in operation, and also through the nature 
of the work done. Prom the broadest view, 
this is in itself insurance; it is society’s 
insurance that society, and not a chosen 
clique, will benefit. And alongside it, will 
be a growth of what is more technically 
known as insurance, for the remaining part 
of this increasing revenue will go actually 
into policies for the protecting of the most 
important sector of society, Lc., those who 
labour. 

One of the spices which lend taste to 
business life is a sense that what one is doing 
is indispensable to the public good. Every 
decent man would like to feel that in the 
process of earning rupees for his private 
means he is at the same time doing work 
which is socially useful. If the Indian 
insurance profession conceives its task from 
the beginning in terms resembling those 
above-outlined, it can become perhaps the 
most important profession in the establish- 
ment of that economic stability and social 
justice which is one of the very greatest 
needs of the country. 



Railway Losses— a Myth? 

Bv S. K. BANEiMKIC 

Preftidoniy Indian Motor Transport Workers* UnioUy Howrah 


The present-day cries for co-ordination^ 
co-operation^ etc. mean nothing but centralis- 
ing powers in the hands of a group of 
capitalists and their co-workers, the experts. 
This is an age of experts and syndicators — 
the more we are crying for democracy tlic 
more we arc placing ourselves in the hands 
of Experts, Company Prospectors, and 
Syndicators. The monarchy is being 
supplanted by "expert-archy.^^ 

If we study the reason for breaking up 
India into respective administrative units, 
we find in it the admission of administrators 
that the country is too big for a central 
administration ; with the idea of democracy 
running amock, the old divisions according 
to geography are going to be replaced by 
various centralised expert departments, 
bossed by our industrial, scientific, economic, 
administrative and engineering, experts. The 
present proposal for co-ordination of roads 
and railways is a subject to the point over 
which many busy brains arc working. 

It will be interesting to study the gradual 
progress of this idea which first emanated 
from the managements of the light railway 
companies, which are but part of local village 
politics ; these gentlemen finding their days 
rapidly slipping off from their hands appealed 
to the Central Government for help ; but 
lest their claims on the Central Government 
be dismissed on the ground of their being 
purely local concerns, these people were 
shrewd enough to bring in the bigger railways 
to add to their strength. 


The Managing Agents of the Light 
Railway companies instead of plesiding 
their own case started pleading for the entire 
railway system in India : in their petition 
dated the 12th August, 1932 they complained 
of a "back of policy^' which to them appear 
to exist due to the fact "that whereas 
Railways arc a central subject, roads arc under 
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provincial and local governments, whose 
revenues are not affected by the loss of 
railway traffic,” and they suggested "that it 
can only be bettered by the appointment of 
a Member under the Central Government to 
be in charge of all forms of transport with a 
view to the co-ordination of all types of 
communication, viz. Railways, Roads, Water 
and Air.” "They forgot the subterranean—) 
however, this may be put in as an amen^ 
ment. In the next paragraph the Managir 
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Agents of Light Railways urged that with a 
view to tackle the immediate question as to 
the most economic regulation of traffic as 
between Rail and Road a strong depaitmcntal 
or other committee should be appointed to 
make an exhaustive enquiry into the whole 
position.^ 

Immediately after wc find a short 
amending Bill presented to the Legislative 
Assembly to empower the railways to engage 
themselves in any kind of transport by air, 
water, and laiid ; side by side an enquiry 
was started by two government officials 
and by the month of February the public 
were presented with a voluminous report 
running to several hundred pages (the correct 
number can not be given as each part is 
page-numbered separately and this Report 
is a masterpiece of co-ordination) ; every 
part is independent of the other, no conse- 
cutive page number from beginning to end— it 
would take the patience out of a man to turn 
to the contents and then to find out the 
reference. The report was produced so 
hurriedly that no arrangement or sequence 
is visible in the work -same as the working 
of the railway system— no head, no tail and 
no body. The Reporters tried to collect 
some figures, and they themselves arc not 
sure of their grounds to plead for the loss 
on railways. Any layman with a superficial 
knowledge could produce such a report, no 
experts rc(piired— an advocate would do 
better. 

The fate of the amending Bill is still 
hanging in the balance ; in the meantime the 
Central Government called an official 
, conference and a few outsiders, all interested 
jn Light Railways and road construction 
materials, to consider the report and along 
Vith it the working results of the amending 


Bill. Everything was scheduled to time 
but for the unfortunate interference of the 
Indian Motor Transport Workers’ Union, who 
exposed the whole scheme ; the publication 
of the White Paper confirmed their misgivings 
and now on the plea of better economic 
management the provincial and local self- 
governing bodies are going to be deprived 
of all their roads and revenues therefrom. 
The ministers of Local Governments who 
attended the Conference were opposed to 
the scheme ; they would not part with their 
roads, as parting with the roads means parting 
with the road revenues, as well as the share 
of revenue from petrol tax, license fees, wheel 
taxes, etc. 

What is now to be done is the (piestion ; 
should the Local Governments give up their 
roads and subordinate themselves to the 
dictation of a Statutory Board (to be formed 
as proposed in the White Paper) which will 
not be responsible to the Indian Legislature 
but to be more under British capitalistic groups 
than under Indian political parties ; at least, 
this has been openly said in more than one 
place. 

On paper and platforms the pleadings for 
co-ordination hear nice, they preach theoretical 
economy, but in everyday practice the 
results prove otherwise. It is absurdly 
impracticable for a central office at Delhi to 
understand the necessity or otherwise of a 
village road in Coimbatore or in Murshidabad. 
For the follies of railway projectors who at 
first laid the lines parallel to roads are the 
public going to hand over their rights aiul 
prizes to a central body not responsible to 
the Indian legislature ? 

I have argued the case elsewhere od 
infinitum, I need not repeat them here ; but 
may I ask how the railways can at all claim 
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an iininiinlty from competition and hold all 
the monopoly-right not only on their own 
tracks but on the Kings^ highways^ which 
the public had been enjoying free from the 
days of Adam and built from their money 
when nobody dreamt of the steam railways ? 
Will anybody explain how the railway 
companies can claim such an immunity when 
they are giving up their legal fares in favour 
of individual firms ? Should the claims of 
any company be considered as to be losing 
concerns when as a matter of fact they were 
making charities in lakhs to individual firms 
inspito of laws and regulations to the contrary ? 
The case is most extraordinary for the reason 
that though there are other firms engaged in 
the saiiK' industry but they were not getting 
any rebates or preference as the other two 
companies referred to herein. The allowance 
of such rebates when earnings were declining 
should have been discontinued when the wind 
appears falling ; when tlio railway autjliorities 
did not do any such thing I see no reason to 
entertain their demands to compete indiscri- 
minately with private business to make up 
their loss. These private parties did not ask 
for any guarantee on their capital investments 
or any monopoly right to protect themselves 
from any competition. If such be the rewards 
for taking risks and not asking for any con- 
cession or subsidy from the authorities thou 
no private individual would in future dare 
enter into any business, likely to earn profit ; 
fiom the trend of cvculs and claims of the 
interested railway group it seems that in 
future the State will bo free to take up any 
business in which private individuals were 
making any profit. 

We arc being told that the railways have 
been losing heavily and that the motor trans- 
ports run by private parties arc responsible 


lor same. We have it from the report of 
Messrs. Mitchell and Kirkuoss that the loss 
amounts to about 2 p. c. on this account. 
Kvcii this loss of 2 p. c. is said to be on the 
high side because railway administrations 
agree that the figures take no account of the 
appreciable short distance traffic, now carried 
by buses, which was formerly carried by 
country carts, etc., and which, even iu absence 
of motor transport, would not come to tlu^ 
railway. The reporters admit of their having 

110 means of estimating tins traffic but still 
they feel it to bo a substantial factor not to 
be overlooked. Tliey, how^'ver, make no 
mention of the losses incurred by the 
railways voluntarily by allowing rebates to 
certain particular linns in preference to others, 
though as general or "common carriers” the 
railways can not give ^Siiuliic preference” 
to any individual or firm. There an^ certain 
firms who are being given undue preference 

111 the carriage of raw materials from various 
destinations to tli(^ workshops and iu the 
carriage of finished products from the work- 
shops to the Kidder pore Docks. These 
manufactures and the raw materials arc of 
such heavy and iinwieldly nature that they 
can not be carried by any other means of 
transport than the railways ; therefore there 
appears no reason for this solicitude on the 
part of the Railway authorities to allow n^bates 
oil such class of traffics. Further, by 
giving preference to these two particular 
factories the Railway authorities arc giving 
them “undue prctcrcuce” as there are 
other firms near by doing the same 
nature of work ; such preference is 
detrimental to the interests of the 
particular industry. Should such prefcrenco 
bo allowed to continue on these hard days ? 
Should not the authorities who allowed such 
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rebates be forced to make good the loss to 
public money ? 

As general carriers the E. L Rilways arc not 
supposed to give such preference. Moreover, 
owing to the present rapid and regular decline 
in earning, it is a matter of great concern 
whether it is proper to allow such rebates 
or preferential treatment at this critical time 
when every attempt is being made to increase 
railway earnings by raising rates and figures 
and by claiming new fields of activities, such 
as coal-fields, road motor services, etc. From 
the figures at my disposal I find that two 
companies of Iron and Steel manufactures 
arc being systematically granted rebates, and 


thoir 

fi«![iirps arc 



N( ». 

Company (1) 

No. UOMUANV (2) 


Rs. 


Rs. 

102S 

7,‘J7,725 

1 028-20 

1,04,830 

‘JO 

«,87,r)75 

20-30 

2,28,17;-, 

30 

7,10,378 

30-31 

1,02,0(i3 

31 

4,42,407 

31-32 

l:-),!t08 

3‘J 

3,00,000 




We arc entitled to em|uire what w’as the 
original idea in allowing these two particular 
firms such special treatment, under wliat 
circumstances and for what period. Is it 
because that the Managing Agents of these 
two firms arc also the IManaging Agents of 
several light railway systems ? It is to bo 
considered whether such a concession should 
fall under the category of ^^concession” as it 
is but fair to treat each individual alike, and 
this is most probably the intention of 

Sec. 42 (2) of the Indian Railways Act of 
1890. If so, it should be decided whether 
it should come under ^‘unduc preference” 
which is a broad term and includes almost 
every form of undue preference, prejudice, 
advantage or disadvantage between diltereiit 
traders, localities or different classes of traffic. 


In this connection serious attention should 
be given to Sub-sec. (1) of Section I under 
section 3 of the Inter-state Commerce Act of 
America (U. S. A.) which lays down : 

‘That it shall be unlawful for any 
carrier subject to the provision of this 
Act to make or give any imduc or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, company, firm, (Corpora- 
tion or locality or any particular descrip- 
tion of traffic ill any respect whatsoever 
or to subject any particular person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation, locality or any 
particular description of traffic to any 
uihIuc or unreasonable prejudice or dis- 
advantage in any ri'spect wliatsoever.” 

Further, “undue pndercnce” may, as a 
rule be divided mainly into three groups, 
yxA : — 

(/) Discrimiuatin.i between persons, 

{//) Diseriminatio.i between localities, 

(///) Discrimination between commodities. 
“Personal discrimination” may further bo 
defined as charging om^ person morii th.aii 
another for substantially the same service or 
]>roviding one person better service than 
another at the same rate.” 

In this conneetion the Kccli-Ciimino Act 
of 1890 (in America) may be referred to, 
which provides that 

“If any ‘common carried directly or 
indirectly by any special rates, rebates, 
drawbacks or other device charges, 
deinauds, collects or receives from any 
person or persons a greater or less com- 
pensation for any service rendered or to 
bo rendered in the transportation of 
passengers or property or the transportn- 
tioii of intelligoiice subject to tlic provi- 
sions of this Act, than it charges, dciuands, 
collects or receives from any other person 
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or persons for dolnp; for liiin or them .'ilikc 
and contemporaneous service in the trans- 
portation or transaction of a like kind of 
traffic or mcssaj^c under substantially 
similar circumstances or conditions such 
^comiuon carrier’ sliall be considered 
guilty of unjust discrimination which is 
prohibited and declared unlawful.” 

The above arc tlie views of American law- 
givers, let us now see what the Rritish law- 
givers say oil this point. The iSoction 42 (2) 
of the Indiau Railways Act of 1S90 is almost 
a reproduction of See. 2 of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of ISot, See. 43 of the 
fiidiaii Railway Act (1S50) also corresponds 
to See. 27 of the English Act of ISfifi. Such 
discrimination or profereuee is not porsistible 
there by the statute to "common carriers.” 
Tlie only (|ucstion now is whether this pre- 
feremeo, concession or rebate can bo called 
^‘discrimination” under Sec. 12 (2) of the 
Indian Railways Act (l.S!)0). If so, it is to be 
decided whether this "discrimination” as 
illustrated in the case of tlu' two companies 
referred to before should come under "undue 
prcfcrcnc(j”--a term which includes almost 
every form of undue preference, prejudice, 


advantage or disadvantage between difrm'cnt 
traders, localities or diflerent classes of traffic. 

I know the Railway authorities are not 
going to argue out the case against iny inter- 
pretation of the case but when they eonld 
allow sneh heavy sums to two eompanics only 
then ma}’^ there, not be many more of such 
eases for whieh the c’arnings show a decline ? 
I don’t know if the Railway administration 
could aflbrd to forego such large sums to two 
parties only lium why spn^ad your tentairles to 
suck the life-blood of a few privates iHtsiviflhihs, 
who make no distinction or allow no ndiates 
to particular parties ? Is it not amusing 
that the Managing Agents of the above-men- 
tioned companies receiving preferential treat- 
ment are the very same parties interested 
most in the proposed Railway Amendment 
Rill, and the co-ordination of roads and rail- 
way system s under one Statutory Roard for 
the first time moutioned in the White Paper ? 

How can a subject people make out an 
iiidepeiidriit living if the (iovt. of the country 
engages itself in Ranking, Insurance, Provi- 
dent Kiitids, Co-operative Society, Railways 
and Road transportation etc? Arc we supposed 
to live on services only and not on business ? 


A TRIBUTE TO LIFE INSURANCE 

The appointment of Sir (,’yril Atkinson as a rJudge of the Iligii (,\)iirt recalls 
the following tribute whieh he paid to life insurance during the report stage 
debate on the Finance Rill in the House of Commons on 17th July, 1930. 

"The difference between insurance and other saving is that, ordinarily 
speaking, a man saves at the last what he has not spent on pleasure and the 
like during the year, but in the case of insurance it is a first charge on income. 
It is the first thing a man pays, and he pays it even if he has to go short of 
something else. Therefore it is a form of thrift which, in a sense, acts by 
compulsion, and it is one which the State has regarded as worthy of encourage- 
ment.” 
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ScilKMKS OF AssriJANOK 

The modern prospcKjtiis of an assurance 
oflicc is full of varyirij5 assortment of 
schemes on which policies can be token. 
The Company's experts are busy thinking 
out plans^ more or less original^ with a view 
to attract business in these competitive 
days. One can secure policies on almost any 
footing to meet his Jinancial position, the 
“whole of Life Policy” is now practically 
out of date and endowment systems are so 
multifarious that one can pick out a type 
which may suit the most fastidious imagina- 
tion. The payment of premiums also can be 
arranged on varying scales on the “limited 
payment” or “ascending scale” plan. For 
those who wish to provide for education of 
their children when they attain the college- 
going age, a large number of projects arc 
open to select from. Estate Duties on largo 
estates can also be covered through policies 
specially oflered for that purpose. In short 
Assurance as a provision for dependents on 
death now takes a smaller place in com- 
parison with assurance as a medium of safe 
investment. 

N( »N-F()itFKrrri{K Pla ns 

The old idea that the Policy should lapse 
on non-payment of premium is now too old- 
fashioned. The modern companies arrange 
that instead of lapsing, the policy after 
certain number of premiums are paid, gets 


fully paid, in the same proportion as the total 
amount of the premiums bears to the total 
sum assured. The amount generally reserved, 
to fall under this privih'ge, being about the 
total premium of two years. Others provide for 
an automatic advance of premiums as loan 
at a small interest within the limits of 
surrender value. Thus the hardships of old 
days arc avoided, such as lapse of policy 
when the assured is lying ill and relatives 
arc either ignorant, or too excited to atbmd 
to these questions. The non-receipt of pre- 
mium notice is not uncommon through change 
of address or otherwise and companies do 
not take any responsibility in this connection. 
Even in those extreme cases where policies 
lapse, relief is given if the assured came up 
within a reasonable time say a year or two 
of the date of lapse, and goes through the 
formality of a fresh medical examination and 
payment of arrears. 

Funor A(;k 

The law as to this is clear, ri)., that a 
mistake in representation of age ayoids 
the policy. {Allorifeg-Oe.nvral /\ Jlftff, /A 
!) ill, Tlie Companies, however, are 

reasonable and where the error as to age is 
not deliberately fraudulent, they arc prepared 
to adjust the payment by recovering the 
additional premium in case of the discovery 
of an older age than that originally declared, 
or to refund same in case the age declared 
is younger than the current age. It is always 
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best to get the age proved and admitted at 
the very inception. Failing certificate of 
birth^ any reasonable evidence, such as the 
original horoscope, entry in the family Bible, 
even a university ccrlilicatc or exi.ract from 
Government Record in case of public ser- 
vants, arc readily accepted. Fn some cases 
failing everything, a declaration on oath from 
a relative is agreed to. 

SlOITLKMKNT OK CLAIMS 

It is to the Assurance Companies concer- 
ned, a simple business proposition, tiiat 
prompt settlement adds to its prestige and 
popularity. Proof of death by a death certi- 
ficate and certificate', of identity is the first 
step. The n(*xt feature is the title of the 
claimant whicli lias to be proved by probate or 
h'ttcrs of a(lministrati(ui, and in case? of small 
estat<s by Certificates of Title from the 
Administrator General. 'Phe prospectuses give 
a general guidance to the uninitiated layman 
in this direction. On payment the com- 
pany is entitled to the return of the policy. 

Inihsim TAiu.K Polk IKS 

Some companies (particularly American 
and Colonial) issue what are known as Indus- 
putablc Policies with a view to escape the 
hardships entailed by rules of law as to 
warranties and representations. They are 
sometimes also known as “Indefeasible Poli- 
cies.” The stipulation no doubt debars the 
issuing company from resisting the claim 
on the ground of concealment or misrepresen- 
tation so long as there is no fraud and the 
contract is not against public policy. The 
stipulation is not only found in the policy, 
blit is a statement in the prospectus iii 
which case the prospectus will bo read along 
with the policy and the stipulation enforced 
oven though it may not have been incorporat- 


ed in the policy. Of course, such a policy 
can be challenged on the ground of the assured 
having no insurable interest. The clause runs 
more or less as follows : 

“That every policy issued by the company 
shall be indefeasible and indisputable and the 
fact of issuing same shall be conclusive 
evidence of the validity of the policy ; and it 
shall not be lawful for the company to delay 
paynumt of the money assured thereby on the 
ground of an error, mistake or omission, 
however important, made by or on the part 
of the person or persons effecting such 
insurance ; and that on the contrary the 
amount so assured shall bo paid at the time 
stipulated by the policy, as it no error, mis- 
take or omission has been made or dis- 
covered/' 

Tt may be noted that in case of ^indis- 
putable policies,” to prevent the possibility 
of dispute, tluj age of the assured should 
be proved and admitted, and a practice 
prevails with all oflices in case of this class 
of policies, to satisfy themselves on all 
important points, and then, except in the 
case of fraud, not to raise questions when the 
time for payment arrives. Tn ease of 
insurable interest even if the same be 
admitted on llio policy the fact will not 
bind the company, that being a (picstion of 
public policy. 

In on(' case a company issued an “Fndis- 
piitabic poli<?y,” in whicdi it was dearly stated 
that in absence of fraud the policy would be 
indisputable after it was in force for two years 
and that no houa fide mistake which might have 
crept in the Application Form or any other 
document or statement made prior to the issue 
of the policy, should prejudice the validity of 
the policy. The assured died after two years 
and the company disputed the policy on the 
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ground of a mis-stutoinciit in the proposal 
and urged that the proposal being the basis 
o£ the contract the policy never attached. 
The Court ovcr-riilcd that objection and 
culled the defence of the company ^'fraudulent 
iionsoiise.^^ {AnMcij vs. Sahiml 

Pirniitun Life A^siwiaiinit Lifi^ L. T. 

TdA,) Jt may bo hero added that when the 
company has given a policy, whether it is 
indisputable or otherwise, and thereafter the 
company finds that fraud or wilfid misrepre- 
sentation lias been practised on it, the 
com[)any is entitled to insist upon the assured 
delivering np the policy with a view to be 
cancelled. 

In case (»f a married woman she may 
effect a policy for her separate use on her 
own life or on that of her husband and all 
benefit insured to her, the contract being as 
valid as if made with an unmarried woman. 
In this case even if the husband pays the 
premium he does not acquire a lien on the 
policy nnloss there is an express agreement 
to that effect. 

It is a common [»ractice for a husband to 
effect a policy on his own life and expressly 
state therein that it is so effected for the 
benefit of his wife, or for the benefit of his 
children of for the benefit of his wife and 
children. In all these cases there is a trust 
created in favour of the wife or children as 
the case may bo, and so long as the object of 
the trust is alive the husband has no control 
over the policy nor does the policy form part 
of his estate. Here, even if the husband is 
adjudicated insolvent the policy remains the 
property of the wife or children. This is, how- 
ever, subject to the interest of the husband in 
tlie policy in case the wife or children were to 
die daring bis life-time, in which case he 


would inherit the interest in the policy as 
their heir. 

Whether the policy so effected for the 
benefit of his wife or children would ensure 
for the benefit of the after married wife, 
or the second wife, or of the children by a 
subsequent marriage, depends on the wording 
and construction of the policy. Generally 
speaking such a policy would extend to tin* 
second wife as well as the children by subse- 
quent marriage unless a contrary intention 
is expressed in the policy. 

Pfu’.mitms 

Slrictly s[)(‘aking, /. r., on the footing nf 
actual Actuarial calculations, the risk at the 
time the life is young, /. c., during earlier 
years, is lessor compared to that prevail- 
ing during advancing age. On principle, 
therefore, during earlier yj^ars, lower 
premiums should be charged, -and the scale 
must be gradiially increased as life advances. 
In practice, however, they arc levelled down, 
and a uniform scale is charged with the 
result that during the carli(*r years premiums 
are "loaded’^ /. c., higher in amount, whereas 
ill the later years they arc lower than the 
normal scale. I^evcl prcmiiiins arc usually 
known as "Level Annual premiums,’^ 
whereas premiums which gradually iiiercase 
with age as described above are called 
"Natural Annual Promiurns.” The Natural 
Premium system lias practically died out 
and the modern system universally rests 
on Level Premiums. Of course, at each 
renewal, it is usual to allow 30 days of grace. 

Loans ox Poijiuks 

From the standpoint of Life Office 
finance, loans on policies on the footing 
of their surrender value form the best 
investment. Practically speaking offices arc 
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willing to advance nearly the whole of the 
cash snrrcndcr value on the policy-holder 
filling up a form of mortgage. The interest 
will depend on the rate prevailing at the 
time the loan is taken. Some companies 
fix a rate at which they arc prepared to 
advance at all times, whereas others follow 
the Bank rate. Generally the loans are 
not called in until a claim oe.cnrs under 
a policy. The mortgage may be an 
“Equitable Gharge** under which the policy- 
holder deposits the policy as security for 
a loan on which he agrees in simple 
memorandum to pay iiit* rest half yearly 
or yearly on certain fixed dates. On 
failure to pay any premiiiin or interest 
within the days of grace the policy becomes 
void. 

Tn the ease of a legal mortgage, a more 
elaborate document is naturally prepared. 
The principal points covered by the same 
are ; (1) that the bfUTOwer or mortgagor 
agrees to repay the amount with interest 
as provided in the bond upon six months’ 
notice. In some cases the actual date of 
repayment is specifically mentioned ; (2) the 
date of the payment of interest is usually 
made to coincide with the date of payment 
of the premiums /. c., when the premiums 
arc payable half-yearly, interest is also pay.a- 
ble at the same interval. (3) 'Fhe policy- 
holder assigns the policy to the company as 
a security. (4) In the event of failures 
to pay interest the company reserves the 
option either to forfeit the policy or 
snrrcndcr it to itself and recover the 
loan, interest and all other expenses, 
(o) A clause provides for the redemption by 
payment, and re-assignment of the policy to 
the mortgagor at his cost, (fi) A clause 
provides for the punctual payment of 


premiums, (7) All reversionary bonuses 
allotted to the polifiy .arc liable to be taken 
away by the mortgiiges without mortgagor’s 
consent, (s) Frequently there is a clause by 
which the company agrees to advaiiicc 
additional loans for the payment of unpaid 
premiums, provided that can be done under 
the surrender value margin. It may be 
added here that although in a bond in case of 
legal mortgages of th(3 policy it is stated 

that the mortgagee will have a Hen on the 
policy, also for any prcnnnms he may have 
to pay to keep alive the poli(*y in case the 

mortgagor fails to do so, it is not strictly 
necessary. The result is tliat the equitable 
mortgages acquire the saim* right even in 
the absence of the elanso, it being implied 
at law. : Iv rrrs' Polirtf :!S A. ./, 

r// r,:pj.) 

IJndkustatkmicxt or Acji: 

In case where the age is understated 

through an honest error the life assurance 

contract .always provides for an adjustment. 
One of the two alternative methods is 
employed, (1) to make the assured pay 
the diirerenee of accumulated premiums 
between th(» correct and the ineorreeL age, 
with interest, or (2) to reduce the sum assured 
to a figure proportionately sqipropriatc to the 
lower premium. 3'lic second (»f these two 
methods is preferable from the standpoint of 
a life ofliee, because in many cases the error 
is not discovered for a considcu'ablc time and 
large interest gels .aecuinulated in the mean- 
time which has to be paid along with the 
arrears of excess premiums, which arc not 
easy to recover from the insured with fixed 
and limited incomes. From this it must not 
be thought that a statement however iiiiioeont 
as to age in the proposal form would not 
avoid the policy according to strict inter- 
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prctation of law. The proposal forms the 
basis of the contract which is strictly 
construed. The policy in such cases does 
not attach at all and if the assurance company 
chooses^ it can as soon as it hears of the mis- 
statement^ n^turn the promiums paid and 
declare the whole transaction to be at an end. 
{llvininhtija rs. Srcplre Life Assori(ttion lUU.l, 

1 . Ch, :wr).) 

RFMovAii OF 8irn< irAn<Ji:s and Exti{As 

Frccjnently either due to bad liealth or 
defective family history an extra premium is 
charged by companies at the initial stage, 
and later health gets improved or the assured 
passes that critical age wlicn his family 
history would have a dcjlcterious effect upon 
him, say in case of family history dotted 
with tuberculosis. Here applications for a 
revision of the scale of prcfiiium arc con- 
sidered. The general tendency is to dis- 
courage such applicants, except in case of 
such disorders as lu;rnia, where a successful 
operation radically cures the def(!ct and 
removes the risk. This is because tlie very 


basic principle of life assurance is here 
violated, the office having already shouldered 
the risk at the critical period. A concession 
is sometimes made where the assured is 
prepared to cff(*ct an additional assurance 
and is ready to submit to further medical 
examination. Of course, in cases of surcharge 
made for hazardous occupations, if the 
assured gives up that occupation and proves 
that his health has not suffered meanwhile, 
the removal of the whole or part of the extra 
premium is allowed. Here it should be 
noted that even where the policy is issued 
at an extra premium and there is an express 
clause to the effect that “in case the causes 
which entailed this extra did not exist any 
longer, the company would if satislied redue,o 
the rate," such a clauses would uot confer 
any right on the assured but only constitutes 
a discretion vested in the Board of Directors 
of the Assurance. Company concerned in the 
exercise of which one way or the other, tin? 
court will not interfere. (Mauhtj rs, T/tr 
(hrshifuf l/ifr Co., 21) Bnir, 



Thirty-five years of Indian Economic Thought^ 1898-1932 

Hv SHIB CHANDRA DUTTA, n.i,., n.< .s. 

{Coullnurd from llte prcrioHs isHur) 


Tlio Report of the Imlian Itidnstrial ( 'om- 
r/2/.s'.s7o// published ill 1019 may bo regarded 
as, ill a special seiise^ the starting point of 
contemporary economic thinking in India. 
Economic research by Indian scholars as 
distinguished from Indian politicians and 
publicists is essentially a post-War phenome- 
iioii and is barely half a generation old. 
The first half (1910-25) of this post- 
War period w.as rich in the coininissions of 
inquiry instituted by the Government as 
detailed below : 

1919. Babington Smith Committee on 
Indian Finance and Currency, Report; 1920. 

1919- 20. Stores Purchase Committo : 
Report. 

1920. Chemical Services Committee : 
Report. 

1920- 21. Acworth Committee on the 
Administration and Working of Indian Rail- 
ways : Report. 

1921. Bengal Committee on Industrial 
Unrest ; Report. 

1921- 22. Assam Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee Report. 

1921- 22. Indian Fiscal Commission : 
Report. 

1921. South African Asiatic Enquiry 
Commission : Report. 

1922. Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Committee ; Report. 

1922- 23. Inchcape Retrenchment Com- 
mittee : Report. 

1923- 24. Indian .Mercantile Marine Com- 
mittee : Report. 
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1924- 25. Indian Taxation Impiiry Com- 
mitte : Report (1929) 

1925. Indian Economic Impiiry Com- 
mittee : Report. 

1925 : External Capital Committee : 
Report. 

1925. Raven Committee on Railway 
Workshops : Report (1929) 

1925- 29. Hilton Young Royal Commi- 
ssion on Indian Currency and Finance : 
Report. 

The output of Indian economic thought 
is being described in the following list : 

1919. Basil, P. C. : Jndo- Aryan Voticfj, 

1919. Dutt : G. S. : -I Prnrliral Srheme 
of Ayriraltarfd Organ! \ation and Rural Re- 
eonstnietion !n Uettgal, Pamphlet. 

1919. Gandhi, M. TC. : Indian Home Rate, 

1919. Kale, V. G. : India's War Finnnee 
and l\}st~War Rrotdenis of Onrreneg Reform 
in India, 

1919-25. Indian donrnat of Economies, 
Allahabad. 

1919. Rai, L. : England's Debt to India, 

1919. Rawlcy, R. C. : Report on Inqnir/i 
info the Utilisation of Indian Silks in Urent 
Hr i tain and Eraitee, 

1 9 1 9. Sarkar, Benoy : mericani/.ation 

from the View-point of Young Asia^* a study 
in immigration and labour legislation (donrnat 
of International Relations, IJ, S, A.) 

1919. Tannan, M. : Ranking Needs of 
India, a pamphlet. 

1920. Balkrishna : "Labour Condition in 

India^' (M.R) 
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1920, Ball, U. N. : "Indian Currency and 
Foreign Exchange^' (M.R.) 

1920. Sarkar, Benoy : "The Economic 
Foundations of the State in Sukra^s Political 
Theory^' (MR.) 

1920. Bose, P. N. : Economic Aspeets of 
the Moniagu-CheJmsford Reforms, 

1920. Chattorjee, IJ. S. : Lflrodttclion to 
Indian Economics, 

1920. Dcole, C. S. : Stability of Exchange’^ 
(/. J, E.) 

1920. Dubay, I). S. : The Indian Pood 
Problem^' (I. J. E,) 

1920. Law, N. N. : "Lines of Economic 
Reconstruction” (Indian Business) 

1920. Nunda, G. L. : "Labour Unrest in 
India” (7.7.7?.) 

1920. Sarkar, Benoy : ^UJUldc di meslier 
e glide niercanfili nell/^ India anlica (Oionmie 
degli Keononomistie Ri vista di Statist ica, 
Rome), 

1920. Shah, D. A. ; Indian Point of 
View in Economics, 

1920. Tamhankar, K. V. : "Agricultural 
Education.” 

1921. Chattorjee, P. : "The Exchange 
Question.” 

1921. Dubay, D. S. : The Wag to Agri-- 
culturai Progre.ss, 

1921. Choudhnry, N. C. : Jute in Bengal, 

1921. Iyer,K. V. 0. : Indian Tndnstrinlisin. 

1921. Kale, V. G. ; India's War Finance 
and Post-War Problems, 

1921. Panandikar, 8. G. : Some Aspects 
of the Keonnmic Consefptences of the War 
for India, 

1921. Mukerjee, R. K. ; "Conflict of 
Economic Types and Regions”. 

1921. Ruthnaswami, M. : The Potitical 
Philosophy of Mr, Gandhi. 

1921. Sarkar, Benoy. : "Economics of 


Indian Guilds” (Journal of the Indian 
Economic Society, Bombay. ) The Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology, Vol. II. 
Part I (Economic) "The Public Finance of 
Hindu Empires” (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. 

1921. Shah, K. T. : Sixty Years of Indian 
Finance, 

1921. Tiwari, R. S. C. P. ; The Indian 
Railways. 

1922. Bhalla, R. L. : An Economic 
Survey of Bairn mpnr. 

1922. Bose, G. C. : "Education with 
reference to Agriculture” (M. R.) 

1922. Das, R. K. : "The Problem of 
Woman Labour” (M, R,) 

1922. Davar, S. R. : Bw^iness Organi\a- 
tiou. 

1922. Gandhi, M. K. : Young India 
(1919-22). 

1922. Ghosh, J. : A, History of land 
Tenure in England, 

1928. Joshi, R. M. : Indian Export Trade, 

1922. Kale, V. G. : The Dawn of Modern 
Fitmncc in India. 

1922. Lahiri, 8. K. : "Indian Fiscal 
Policy” 

1922. Narayan Murti, K. S. : Position of 
Middlemen in Villacfe Industries, a Painplilet. 

1922. Ram, D. R. ; Present-Day Banking 
in India, 

1922. Roy, M. N., and Mukerji, A. : India 
in Transition. 

1922. Sarkar, Benoy. : Soxiak 

Philosophic Jung-1 ndians?* (Deutsche Rund- 
schau, Berlin) ; "Germany's Chances in 
India’s Overseas Trade” (Export- Import 
Review, Berlin) ; Vartanian Jagat (Modern 
World), Volume on the U. S ; economic 
chapters. 
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1922. Sarkar^ J. N. : "State Industries 
in Moghul Empire” (3f. It.) 

1922. Shah^ K. T. ; ludian Cnrrenqf 
Banking and Exrhange. 

1922. Vakil, C. N. : Onr Fiscal Policg. 

1822. Viswcinatha, S. V. ; Interest on 

Loam in Ancient India, 

1923. Ambedkar, B. R. ; The Problem 
of the Rupee, 

1923. Banerjea, P. N. : Fiscal Policg hi 
India, 

1923. Banerji, K. C. : Bharate Durhhiksha 
(Famine in India) in Bengali. 

1933. Banerji, K. P. : Madhgagnger Bang-- 
la (Medieval Bengal) 

1923. Bhatnagar, B. G. : "The Bases of 
Indian Economy” {I, J, E.) 

1923. Chowdhuri, K. C. : "Economic 
Aspects of the Rice Export Trade” {Calcutta 
Review) 

1923. Das, R. K. : Factorg Labour in 
India ; Factorg Legislation in India ; Hindus- 
tani Workers in the Pacific Coast ; Labour 
Movement in India, 

1923. Gandhi, M. K. ; Letters on Indian 
Affairs. 

1922. Ilyder, L. K. ; "Early Commerce 
of India” {I, J, E,) 

1923. Iyer, K. V. : India}i Railwags, 

1923. Mukerjeo, R. K. : Principles of 

(Comparative Economics 2 vols. 

1923. Pherwani, S. N. : Social Effieieneg. 

1922. Rau, B. 11. : Present Dag Banking 
in India, 

1923. Ray, M, and Chatterji, K. N. : "The 
Match Industry” (ilf. R.) 

1923. Samaddar, J. N. ; The Economic 
Condition of Ancient India, 

1923. Sarkar, Benoy. : "The Economic 
Back-ground of Turkish Victories” and 


"Methodology of Research in Economics” 

(M. R.) 

1923. Sen, K. C. : Ihe Match Induslrg 
in India, a pamphlet 

1923. Shah, K. T. : IVark, Tariffs and 
Transport in India 

1923. Tagore, S. N. ; "Ambika Charan 
Ukil Co-operator” (1866-1923) {The Servant 
Calcutta) 

1923. Vakil, C. N. : "Oiir Public Debt— 
Its Origin” {M, R.) 

1923. Verma, J. N. : "Origin of the 
Cotton Industry in India.” {Jour, of the 
hid. Ec, Societg), 

1923. Wattal, P. K. : “Sgsicm of Finan- 
cial Administration in British India.” 

1924. Basil, B. D. : Ilistorg of Education 
in India under the Rule of the East India 
Compang, 

1924, Bhatnagar, B. G. : Curreneg and 
Exchange in India. "Kaiitilya Circle” (/. J. E) 

1924. Chablani, II. L. : Indian Currency 
and E.rrhauge. 

1924. Chatterjee, P. K. : "The Gold 
Exchange Standard before and after the 
War” {Cnleutla Rev.) 

1924. Coyajee, J. C. : Indian Fiscal 
Problems. 

1924. Das, R. K. : Production in India. 

1921. Das Gupta, J. C. : "Steel Develop- 
in India” {(hi. Rev.) 

1921. Dcy, K. : Swadeshi Shilpa (Home 
Industry) in Bengali. 

1924. Dey, M. N. : Rntir Silpc Kndikit 
{Endi Silk Worm in Cottage Industry) in 
Bengali. 

1924. Dhari, A. : Economic Possibilities 
of Kapurthala. 

1924. Dutt, D., Peasant Proprietorship 
in India. 

1924. "Emigrant” — Indian Emigration. 
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1924. Qadgll^ D. R. : Tlie Industrial 
EvolutioH of India in Recent Times. 

1924. Indians Abroad Bulletin — British 
Guiana, 

1921. Miikerjoc, R. K. : "The Problem 
of Agricultural Labour in Tndia^^ (Mod, Rev.) 

1924. Pillai, P. P. : "The Financing of 
Indian Industry” (/. d. K) 

1924. Prasad, C. : "Separation of Railway 
Budget” (TIindnstan Review, Allahabad) 

1924. Purakayastha, K. N. : The A. B. C. 
of Indian Finance. 

1921. Ramaiya and Iyer., A National 
Sifstem of Taxation. 

1924. Ramaiya, A. : "Protection of the 
Indian Steel Industry” [I J. K.) 

1924. Sarkar, Bejoy : Indian Trans- 
portation of Medieval India. 

1924. Sarkar, Rcnioy : "The Backbone of 
Industrial Germany” (Mod, Rev.) "Currency 
Crisis in Germany” (Welfare), Die Indus- 
trialisicruwj Indians (V. I). T. Nachrichlen 
Berlin), "Economic Life in the Balkans” 
"Economic Rejuvenation of France 
(Forward), "The Economics of Reparations” 
(Mod. Rev.) "German Technical Schools for 
Spccdal Industries^’ (Mpsore Economic 
Journal). "The Methodology of Research in 
Economics” (Mod. Rev. Calcutta), "A New 
India in Agriculture” (Forum, Calcutta,) 
"The New Laiidlaws of Central and South- 
eastern hkirope” (Forward). "The State 
Bank of Soviet Russia” (Forum), "The Stinnes 
Complex in German Industry” (('alcutla 
Revieu^, "Theoriiis of Money-Old and New” 
(Mod. Rev.) The Transition of Italy to an 
Industrial State” (Forward), "The Vocational 
Schools of Germany” (Welfare). 

1924. Sarkar, J. N. : Mupnl Admini- 

stratim. 


1924. Shah and Khambatta : Wealth 
and Taxable Capacity of India. 

1924. Shah, J. N. : History of Indian 
Tariff. 

1924. Sinha, J. C. : "Bengal in Olden 
Times, 1707-57.” (Cal. Rev.) 

1924. Vakil, C. N. : Financial Develop- 
ments in India. 

1925. Ambedkar, B. R. : The Evolution 
of Provincial Finance in British India, "The 
Present Problem in Indian Currency” (The 
Servant of India, Bombay). 

1925. Banerjea, D. N. : "Indian Irrigation 
and the Punjab Colonics” (International 
Review of AyricuUural Economics., Rome) 

1P25. Banerjce, N. C. : ‘^Economic Life 
and Prof/rcss in Ancient India. 

1925. Basu, B. D. : The Colonisation of 
India by Europeans. 

1925. Basu B. 1). : The Economic 
Development of India, Vol. I. 

1925. Basil, P. C. : The Middle Class 
People in Calcutta. 

1225. Das, T. N. : "Sonic Aspects of 
the Population Problem in India” (Mod. Rev.) 

1925. Gupta, R. D. : "The Relation of 
House Accommodation to Child Mortality 
(I. J. K.) 

1925. Gupta, B. D. : "The Relation of 
House Rent to Income” (I. J. E.) 

1925. Jagtiani, II. N. : The Role of the 
State in the Provision of Railways. 

1925. Joshi, N. M. : "Labour and Housing 
in Bombay” (The Servant of India). 

1935. Kaul, B. N. : "Some Indices of 
Prices of Securities and their Relation to 
Moneymarket” (/. J. /?*) 

1925. Lokanatham, P. B. : "Principles of 
Labour Legislation in India” (7. J. E.) 

1925. Madon, B. F. : India's Exchange 
Problem, 2 Vols. 
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1925. Matthai^ J. : AgricuUftral Co- 
operation in India. 

1925. Mukerjee, R. K. : "Agricultural and 
Agrarian Problems in Bengal” [Mod. Rev) 

1925. Panandikar : Wealth and Welfare 
of the Bengal Delta. 

1925. Pillai^ P. P. : Economic ConditionH 
in India. 

1925. Rau, P. R. : The Economics of 
Leather Industrg. 

1925. Sarkar^ Benoy, "Agricultural 
Policy in post- War Britain” [Welfare), "Eco- 
nomic Legislation in the Small-IIoldings 
Movement.” [Mod. Rev) "A Scheme of 


Economic Development for Young India” 
(Mod. Rev) 

1925. Sen, I. B. : "Land Systems in 
Central and Eastern Europe” (The Servant 
of India) 

1925. Shah, K. T. : Consli fa lions, Fane- 
lions and Finance of Indian Manicipalitfes, 

1925. Sinhii, J. 0. : "The Earliest 
Currency Coinniittec in India (17<S7)” (Mod. 
Rev) "The Dacca Muslin Industry” (Mod. 
Rev). 

1925. Wadia, P. A. and Joshi G. N., 
The Wraith of India. 



Bubbles ! 



The Struggle of Nationalities in Upper Silesia 

(From (htr Warsmo Corrmpondent) 


If we want to appreciate correctly condi- 
tions created by the Geneva convention in the 
German and Polish sections of Upper Silesia, 
we must bear in mind that — for more than 
six hundred years past — Upper Silesia has 
ceased to belong to the Polish State, but has 
been connected, both politically, and cconomi- 
caliy, with Germany. If the period of less 
than two hundred years during which Alsascc 
belonged to France was sufficient to turn the 
sympathies of that country towards French 
civilisation, it stands to reason that the 
connection between Upper Silesia and the 
rest of Germany must be very intimate 
indeed ; and this is borne out by the actual 
situation. Every observer is struck by the 
fact that Upper Silesia contains a large 
number of inhabitants who — although they 
habitually speak a mixture of Gcriuan and 
Polish or even a more or less pure Slavonic 
dialect, — arc thoroughly German in their 
thoughts and feelings. 

It is in line with this development that 
the number of votes cast for the I’olish candi- 
dates in connection with the parliamentary 
elections in Germany and Prussia is so 
exceedingly small in relation to the votes cast 
for the German candidates and that this 
number is regularly decreasing. Everyone 
who has a first-hand knowledge of Germany 
knows that the secrecy of voting is absolute 
and that every voter is able to record his vote 
entirely uninfluenced by outside interference. 
For this reason the figures given in the sub- 
joined table — which summarise the election 


results since l!)22 — may claim additional 
importance. 


The figures are as follows : 

Klerfcions for : (Icrm an votes. Polish voters. Percentaf^eof 


Tho HoichBta^ 
on Nov. 10, 1022 

454,275 

51,100 

Polish votes. 

10.1 p. c. 

The Pcichstaj; 
on Dec. 7, 1024 

498,780 

42,051 

7.8 p. c. 

The Provincial Diet 
on Nov. 20, 1025 

071,070 

29,020 

7.2 p. c. 

The Prussian Diet 
on May 20. 1028 

560,000 

0.;l,:i06 

5.76 p. c. 

The Provincial Diet 
on Nov. 17, 1020 

506,094 

:ki,510 

5.67 p. c. 

Ihe KcichstAfc 
on Bept. 1 1, 1000 

620,820 

06,806 

5.5 p. c. 

The Prussian Diet 
on April 21, 1002 

672.ail 

27,616 

0.95 p. c. 

The lleic.hsta^ 
on July 01, 1002 

680,200 

14,565 

2.1 p. c. 

O'he lieichsta )5 
on Nov. 0, 1002 

650,678 

12,098 

1.82 p. c. 


These figures also explain why the number 
of children attending schools for the Polish 
minority of the German part of Upper Silesia 
is comparatively very small, amounting to just 
over 500. The inference is that there are 
but few parents who desire to have their 
children educated in accordance with Polish 
civilisation, whilst preferring that they should 
be incorporated with the national German 
community as a whole. It is, therefore, 
incorrect to say that the German Government 
is less liberal in' its interpretation of the 
minority convention than Poland, and to 
substantiate such an allegation by reference 
to the fact that far more educational facilities 
are provided for the German minority on the 
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othor side of the frontier and that the attend- 
ance at these minority schools is far larger. 
The true position is that the explanation of 
this discrepancy must be sought in the 
century-long association of Upper Silesia 
with Germany, which has survived the forcible 
partition of the country, with the result that 
there arc large multitudes of German families 
in the part now assigned to Poland who insist 
upon a German education for their children. 

Another circumstance which shows that 
the German Government pays scrupulous 
regard to the rights of the minority is that a 
very large number of mayors and chairman 
of parish councils elected by the Polish 
minority— even including those who exercise 
police powers are regularly confirmed by the 
authorities. In the Polish part of Upper 
Silesia conditions are ((uite dillcrcnt. With 
the exception of the mayor of Tarnowitz, no 
mayors or chairmen of parish councils elected 
by the German minority have been confirmed 
by the Polish authorities, their places being 
taken by commissars appointed by the 
Government and selected from the Polish 
section of the inhabitants. 


It follows from the foregoing that the 
diiVerence in the conditions prevailing in the 
two portions of Upper Silesia — the German 
and the Polish one — can only be correctly 
understood if it Is remembered that the 
Gorman eonneeiions »>f the country, grown 
strong under the inlluencc of historic develop- 
ment, arc still as vivid as ever. The Geneva 
convention, indeed, owes its origin to the 
recognition of this fact. Economically, the 
country can only thrive if the interdependence 
of the two portions upon one another is 
acknowledged. Moreover, the numerous ties 
between families now living on different sides 
of the frontier have not been severed by the 
pjirtition. Every unbiassed critic who makes 
a detailed study of the conditions must there- 
fore arrive at the conclusion that Germany 
makes every endeavour to accord the fullest 
possible moasure of protection to the Polish 
minority, thus applying the Geneva convention 
in conformity with the letter and with 
the spirit of the document, and in true 
accordance with the will of the population as 
evidenced by the el (actions. 



(From Oitr Berlin Correspondent) 
liEULTN, JriiY, 1, 19315. 


Italian Insurance under 10 Years* Fascism 

The Italian Minister of Commerce has 
recently published some interesting figures 
showing the favourable development of 
insurance business in Italy for the decade 
1922-32. 

These figures apply to the Istituto Nazion- 
ale, 105 Home Companies and 49 Agencies 
of Foreign Companies. 

The capital paid up has risen from Lire 
197 Millions to Lire 509 Millions, i.c., 
by 158 per cent, whereas the capital reserves 
have risen from Lire 573 Millions to (>3S 
Millions. 

The number of Life policies being in 
force has nearly doubled and was at the end 
of 1931 1,065,000 covering a total capital 
insured of Lire 15,560 Millions which means 
an increase by Lire 10,851 Millions or 230 
per cent, against 1922. 

The premium income has risen still more 
i.c. from Lire 197 Millions to Lire 253,337 
Millions which makes 348 per cent. 

The Home Companies writing the other 
classes of insurance business are also showing 
an increase by Lire 209 Millions in the pre- 
mium income which has risen to Lire 723 
Millions whereas the foreign Companies have 
ouly realized a slight increase by 9 per cent, 
to Lire 103,881,000. 


The business transacted by the national 
Companies are to a great extent Italian. 
Their premium income as in addition to 
State Life Insurance was for 1931 Lire 
2,369,930 of which Lire 1,797,000 (76 per 
cent.) have been written in the country. 

Insurance in Bulgaria 

At the end of 1929 there were existing 
in Bulgaria 22 joint-stock Companies repre- 
senting a total nominal capital of Leva. 87,82 
millions, of which 93.4 per cent, had been 
paid up Leva. 81,82 Millions. 

In the year 1930 there has been funded 
one Company with a capital of 2 Millions 
and liquidated one Company with a capital 
of Leva. 3 Millions. 

Besides that there have been paid up 
further recently Leva 39 Millions in addition 
to the capital already paid up and 10 millions 
of capitals fully paid up have been increased. 
At the end of 1930 there were in existence 
22 Companies with a total nominal capital 
of 96,82 Millions of which 91,21 millions 
have been paid up. 

In the course of the year 1931 there 
have been founded despits tlie intensification 
of the economic crisis two new Companies 
in connection with two Companies being in 
liquidation representing a total capital paid 
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lip of Lova 9 Millions. There was for 1930 
an increase in capitals by 30 Millions. 

In the beginning of 1032 the total number 
of Insurance Companies was still 22 repre- 
senting a total nominal capital of 12 7, -^2 
Millions Leva of which 123,2 i) Millions have 
been paid up hr, 90.1 per cent. Whereas 
since 1929 the number of Insurance 
Companies has remained unchanged, the 
capitals paid up have risen by Sl,82 Millions 
to 123,2”) Millions Leva />. by 50,7 per cent. 

Besides that there are operating in 
Bulgaria 15 foreign (Companies of which one 
is Austrian, one Spanish, one Swiss, liv^c 
Kreiicli, three German, two English and two 
Italian. 

German Motor Insurance 

As will bo known the General Insurance 
Ciinditions forming tlio basis of the German 
Motor insurance stipulate that the dinerence 
in the value of a new piece or part 
siil)-jtituted for an old one is for the account 
of the assiinnl which is certainly a fair 
prineiplc seeing that one of the fundamental 
ideas of the insurance contract is that insur- 
ance shall under no circumstances lead to 
enrichment. 

According to an ollicial report a deviation 
Ifom this principle is now being made by the 
well-known Agrippina (Concern,” of (Cologne, 
which recently declared that they had made 
up their mind to rcnoiinco in future time 
on any deduction for the replacing of old 
|U(^cos to now ones in order to assist on their 
part the Government in the measures already 
taken for n revival of motor business and 
motor traffic one of these measures being, as 
will be known, the non-taxation of new 
autocars and the reduction of official taxes 
for old ones. 


No doubt this decision of the Agrippina 
will influonce the attitude of the other Motor 
insurers, but as according to official reports 
it is being proposed by the Government and 
iias also been agrc(^d to by the Moloi* 
Insurance Compani(‘s to reduce the 
premiums for both casco and third purty 
insurance in order to support further llio. 
measures taken officially in the interest of 
the Motor industry, it remains to be seen 
what will bo the practical cHV*ct of this 
decision of the Agrippina seeing that, as is 
also being reported officially, this roductioii 
of premiums — including by the way also a 
reduction of the commission -which will lx? 
made by way of an agreement between all 
(,bmpanies opcniting in Germany and belong- 
ing to tlic Asrsociatioii of Motor Insurers 
W'ill on the one hand put an end to the actual, 
unsound stab* of imdor<|uoting of pivinimns 
whieli had already Ixicii reduced to a 
minimum and lead to th<*. re-eslablislimont of 
a uniform tar ill* being binding for all Motor 
insurers ; on the other hand it is to be 
expected that with this reduction of pemiums 
the General Insurance conditions existing 
so far and having boon lixod for all Motor 
Insurers by the G(?rman Board of Control 
will have t«) be modilied in the shape of now 
conditions being, however, binding for all 
parties concerned and excluding, it is to be 
expected, a deviation such as is being 
proposed by the Agrippina, apart from the 
material impossibility of making any special 
allowances after the further reduction of 
premiums proposed by the Government. 

French Motor Insurance 
111 Germany it is nearly impossible to 
cover the casco insurance for motor trucks ; 
a few Companies accept only the third [xirty 
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risk. In Franco, however, there has been 
formed some years ago a Syndicate by the 
Motor insurers for the insnranec of motor 
trucks and the risk was divided between the 
companies belonging to the Syndicate. The 
reason for the foundation of a Syndicate was 
attributable to the intention of gathering in 
this wjiy the necessary practical experience 
in this particular braneh of motor iiisurane') 
business. Tliis Syndioato has been dissolved 
on the 10th Mareh of this year and the risk 


in fjucstion is since that time being covered 
by each Company separately. The reason 
for the li(inidation of the Syndicate was the 
fact that the insurers in question had in the 
meantime been able to gather the necessary 
experience to the cnV*ct that it is now possible 
to bring out a tarilf which is founded on a 
relation basis. Only by means of this 
Syndicate it has b(?(*n possible to find, without 
any losses of importance, the basis for a 
re.asoiiabic (arilK 


Paying premiums someiimes creates exasperation. Not paving them begels 
desperation. 






▼ -w wm 


THE STUDENTS' FORUM 



Prof. S. |j. Ackorinati has pi’cseiitcd in 
noii-tcch’.iical terms in the form of (jiicstioiis 
and answers several iniportaTit decilsions in 
insurance suits rendered hy the Courts of 
fiiW; in the of lifyinnn^rc Advornh of 

New York, for June 10, IDIJO : 

Li vv: — Pi:i:m i r ms Wa i vku 
(iuestion. -An assured paid and the 
company accepted preminms on a life policy 
after the saiin? wor(\ duo over a co!irs<i of 
years. Tin', a.ssureil dietl. The (Company 
refuses to ])aY on the around the policy had 
been forfeited for non-payment of premium?. 
Can the beneiieiary recover 

Answer. — The company in the course of 
its dealino’s with tin* assured leil him to 
))eliev(5 that it was perfectly alright for him 
to pay the premiums within a reasonable timi'. 
after the same were due. The provision 
of the policy providing for forfeiture in case 
premiums w’crc not paid on the duo date 
was thus waived by the company. The 
beneiieiary therefore can recover on the policy 
of insurance. 

Prlcrson. r Otsniojinlihnt OhI Lit/r LIj'r 

Ins. (h. ‘Jis a; If': :U‘J. 

Liri-: Misnr.PKKsKN’rATioNs 

(incstion.-- An assured in reply to several 
^piestions contained in an application for a 
life policy stated that he was in good health, 
rho assured was in fact atllicatcd with a 
fatal disease of which he had no knowledge. 


1 he compaMv eontends that the policy is void. 
Is the company’s contention correct? 

Answer.- -The alleged false statement by 
by the insured in the application are represen- 
tatio/is. Metore tlie company could avail 
itself of the falsity as a cause for coJieellution, 
it must show tliat, such statements if false, 
W'<re made kjunvingly. IvnowleJge of the 
falsity ol the representations is a 
necessary ehjment of an action for false 
p'presenlatioiH. The preponderance of tlic 
evi<lence shows that tlic insured did not know 
he w-as alllictcd with any disease at the time 
of the receipt of tiuj po.icy, and that all the 
ansWiTs made to LIk* <|iicsLions asked, either 
by the medical e.vamiiKM*, or in the application, 
WTre made in g')oil Taith and to the best of 
th(». assured’s knowliMlgr*. The |)olicy is, 
tlierefoiv, valid and the company is liable to 
the beneiieiary for the entire face amount 
thereof. 

TJfv Ins. V Mnnrkhr 21 P 2d 
SOI. 

KfiJi: (.-latsk 

<iucstion. A lire policy containing a 
standaid mortgage clause provided, that the 
policy would be void as against the mortgagee, 
a change in ownership comes to his 
knowledge and he fails to report the same 
to the company.’’ The mortgagee failed to 
report a change of ownership which came to 
his knowledge. A loss occiircd. Can the 
mortgagee recover ? 
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Answer. — Tlic oirect of the morlgagce 
clause was to (jroato a separate and distinct 
contract between the mortgngco and the 
insurance company. The clause provides that 
the policy shall bo »iull and void in the event 
that the niorlgagoc fails to give the company 
notice of any change of ownership which 
comes to liis knowledge*. Notwithstanding 
the plain terms of the mortgagee clause it is 
insisted by the mortgagee that his failure to 
give the company notice was merely a breach 
of a covenant for which an action for 
damages v/onld lie and not a breach of a 
condition which would render the policy void. 
The mortgagee’s contention is untenable. 
Tfie mortgage clause renders the policy void 
as far as the mortgagee’s interest is concerned 
if he fails or neglects to report a change of 
ownership or inoreaso of hazard which comes 
to his knowledge. 

Phonil.r ljlfi> htsffrniff r (h. rs, Arlita 
Ins. (h. nos. W. (2n)017. 

LiFK - PUKsrMPTIVK Di-.atii 
fincstion. — An assured being short in his 
neeounls :it the bank where he was employed 
left home and was not seen or heard from 
for more than seven years. The beneficiary 
seeks to rc-covor on the policy on the ground 
tliat assured is presumptively dead. Will 
the benefieiary recover ? 


Answer. — III order to warrant a finding 
of a prcsuniptve death by an unexplained 
absence for seven years it must be shown : 
(1) That nothing has been seen or heard of 
the person during that in period by those 
persons most likely to hear, and (2) That 
diligent impiiry on the part of relatives and 
friends have [)rovcd unavailing. Jt is claimed 
that absence of the insured for more than 
seven years is explained by the fact that lie 
was a defaulter in his bank. This fact alone 
is not snfiieiont to overcome, as a matter of 
law, the presumption of his unexplained 
absence for ever seven years if reasonable 
efforts to learn of his whorcabonts were inad(*. 
The term, nnexplainod absence, does not 
nee(*ssavily mean tliat if one of the r(*nsons 
for the disappearance was the commission 
of a crime, that a presumption of dealli 
cannot arise in tin? absence for seven years. 
The rule is that a coiitlmicd and unexplaimal 
absence of a jicrson for seven years, noiwitli- 
staadiiig efforts of relatives to locate* liim 
creates a (jncstion for the jury on the issm* 
of death, oven Ihoiigh the original dis- 
appearance occurred when the insured u as 
a defaulter to a large extent. 

J{((f1sh'irr V Nor f If ]Vrsfrni Lifr Ins, (')>. 

2 13 N. W. 21)5. 




DKPAUTMKNT OF PURUC [[KALTU- 
(JOVEUN.MFNT OF P.FXOAI. -UPLIFT 
V/ORK OF Till-: DFPRFSSSFD (1.ASS- 
NVASTAOF IN RFNIJAL. PuhlM A// (hr 
Omrniwnif of nritt/nL rnhlinlif Urparlmnif, 

TIkvo nre some; of Iho trju’ts jnihlisliojl by 
DcparliiUMil. nf l.l\o (ioY‘'rniii ‘nl. 

of Ron<;:nl I,.) sju'iik for jiI ji tiiiio 

whon nobody li:is, !i word to pul, in for tlioin. 
II. (j. \VflL onci* vory pertinently put tlnit tlio 
bold beiidJino of :i n<!\Ysp;i[)er i'^ n bri^^ainl of 
tbouLdit. Wind tliat j^n'cat jnan meant to point 
out was that pal)lieily now-a-days makes half 
llio business and ihe other half is left to dself. 
At last llio (loveniment of Reimal have 
themselves oblii^i'd to iml forth in bol«I print 
lh(‘ir many jiehievemeids in several depart menis 
of Ren^ml’s national life and ihe. enrn'S|>ondini!: 
misde(?(l.s of tho apostles of disloyally in the 
l)ersoii of the impudent (Vuii^aessiiiaii. Hut 
unfortunately, after what has been done by the 
i[rov('rnim*nt towards i)ublic health, lowanls 
l)rin„dn;r in a new lu'aven and iu;w earth for tho 
depressed classes, we. have not found any 
tangible result aecruiiif? from the ‘.mvermenlal 
auspices. Nor have wt? ))een able to appiveiate 
the lofjic which seeks to foist the blame ol 
Reiifrjd’s w’oes on the devoted shouhh'r of the 
present political movement. 'Phis is, of eourse, 
publicity with a purpose. However, we can only 
(‘ongratiilatc the (lovcrninent of Bengal on their 
•Vdity and enthusiasm with wliich they have 
^et themsedves to the task of justifying 
themselves. 


STONF AND VOX At'dDFNT INSd’R- 
ANd*: YFAR liOOK, Id;;:;. I'MshnJ Inj 
Slouf muf (h.r Lhl., Afrira Uonsc, 

Lom/nit, 11'^. f\ 2. r<tijr.^ i ///. Vrirr AW. 

Tin* lal(.-t C'lition of the Shnir mill fb.r 
Ariithni InsHrfdur Yrnr linnl,- has maintained 
its tradition tnnl re«‘oid of pa.'l. a'jes. In Ihi* 
conipa'^s f)f oyer one thousand pages, the 

jaddi'ihers have ineorp«)rated all the various 
aspects of aecidiail insurance business, and have 
j>rv:'ented them in a ibroughly intelligible manner, 
ddie book is diviih'd into hair chapters ami 
conte.ins (ive a]>pendi<*os. 'riie oid'landing 

peeidmity of the hoot ‘ o he fouinl in 
inehision of an introdin't.ioii of its legal asitecls 
and fuiolaimailal j)rinei]>les before the statement 
of every braindi of aeeidt-id. in^uranee. (‘hapt'T 
T deals with personal accident, permanent 

siekness and aceidenf, and coupon insurances. 
In Uha])ter II, w’e iiml an elaborate treatment of 
the various asi)('e|.s of properly insura m-e, c. //., 
baggage, cash in transit, hoii'-elioMcr.'?’ Jtnd 

houseowners’ coin])n'h(‘n-ive, storm. teini)c.-(, 
Hood, road v»‘hieles, plate glass, hailstorm, 
livestock insurauees etc. Uhapter 111 deaL with 
insurances of liahliity. Tho Law of Negligence, 
iSettleimoit of Third Party ('laiins Motor Insu- 
raneo etc., are some of the special featiir(‘S of 
this chapb'r. Chapter IV contains insurances of 
interest, c.//., ]>uilding Hoeiely Indeinnity, 

Fidelity (Inaranlee, (’oniract (iuarantee, Loss of 
profits, ajid Reinsurance ele. Tlie appeinliees 
give, tho summari(‘s of insiiranco oHices transacting 
business in the X'nited Iving^lom, head oflict*!? 


S. B. Roy CuovDiu'iiY. 
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and oflicials, iiisuranro inptitiitci*, insurance 
officers and brokers (‘te. 

The f>;cneral of the book and the 

aiTangeinent of ivadiii'r inatbT are excellent. 
This voliiine will prove bi^^lily u>efiil to all 
iiisuranco officers and workers who have any- 
thing to do witli any branch of accident 
insurance. W(j (:on;^.'atulale the publishers on 
tlieir brinj^iu" out this Y(‘iir Rook whi(*h is 
indispensable for the reference library of every 
insurance ofiicc*. 

A. B. C. OF iXSrUANOM SALESMAN- 
SHIP: li// S. N, (hipln, Piihlishal from 47-1 
Ila^ra liatnl, Pfo/r.s Ifl. Prirr I as. 

This booklet is primarily a coini}ilation of 
the most autborilativi; and useful sayinj^s and 
writinfjs on tin Md>j<et of life* insurance 
salcsmansbip. le. aulhor has liown an 
extra-ordinary jutlj^ment in tlie selection of 
extracts from the leedin^^ newsj)Mp(‘rs and has 
concentrated in tin* rather narrow scopes of 
forty six paf,TS of jirint a^' that a youn;^ entrant 
in the field of insurance salesmansliip ou^dit to 
know, whicli makes it all the more remarkable. 

Mr. S. N. (liipta is one of tlie pioneers in 
the profession of salesmansliip in India, lie 
has contributed mon^ than anybody else to the 
raisiiifr of the tom- and dignity of iiisuraiicij 
salesmansliip in this country, and can luw look 


back upon the record of Ida past achievments 
with ii considerable amount of pleasure, if not 
pride. We highly ai^preciate the otter of Mr. 
(jiipta to distribute the booklet free to all persons 
engaged in the profession to which he belongs, 
whoever may ask for a copy. 

aM. Moiiuk. 

OLIVE STRh:ET: FAHnl laj Mmiindra 
Mohan Monlik and Saditanshu Plkasli Roff 
(*hondln(rtf, Pnhltshed from If Clirr Sfrerty 
Annual Hnhmpfhm lis, •IS ; Sinnh: (hjn/ (las. 

Throe months back when the above journal 
was publish(*d as a vernacular organ of Trade 
ami Conim(*rco, there wore misgivings in no few 
(piarters as to tin; possibility of its success in 
the dull and dreary lield of commercial journa- 
lis: Bengal. To-dny, the papi'r can wel 

congratulab* its(‘lf upon the manner in which it 
has been Huec(‘ssful to silrmce all j:n*ring noti'S by 
the high standard of i xe(*llenee both liti*rary and 
otherwise. - -which tin* journal has reache«l by 
phu'ing a vari(‘ty of (*xc(*lh‘nt n‘mlable mailers 
interspersed throughout tic* paper from cover to 
cover, “(’live Street” is a bohl venture ; it 
rc(piiresa good <leal of resourcefulness to combim* 
liternry embellishment with hard facts ol the 
■lay-to-day business world. The success it lias 
achieved iu its task is really remarkable. 

Krsi.MoiiAx Das. 





Capital Expenditure on Indian Railways 
Tho above was the siibjoet of a loetiire doli- 
vercd by Prof. Ij. A. Natosaii, Nf. A., n. l., at 
the Indian .Institute of lOcnnoaiics, (Jaleiitta, 
on May 12, Prof. Xatesan lias made 

a tliorongli and soavclung study of tho 
problems of railway adininistralioii and 
railway finance, not only those obtaining in 
India but also those prevalent in other 
industrially developed countries of the world. 
We (jnoto below a few c \lraets from his speech 
which will tlirow a flood of light on onr own 
problems : 

Tin* iiju^gn'jrate clireli of I, lie exp<‘nditure 
of now Pjipitnl on onr railways has heoii to 
increase tlu? Inlere.-t (■liarg(*s hy Us. !)*rj 
erores from ‘Jii'OO to Us. W'VWl er<»ri*s 

in I0!i2. The main dlflieulty (‘xperIciKTd 
hy Ihe Indian Slale-owiied Uaihvay> at the 
present time is llicir inahility to meet their 
[nterest Pharg«'s and the rc.^imnsihilily for 
this slate of allairs lias lu'en attrilmted to 
the last Capital pro;rramme. Any decrease 
in the (\-ipital <intlay would have mrant a 
e»>rrespf)ndin<>: relief in th<* Intere.-t Cliar^r»s. 
Prom this point of view it would he 
inierestin.y: to compare the relative positions 
of the State and the Comi^iny manaired 
Uailways. 

Tho expen fli til re of the rolling stock of 
the Company group is roughly two-thirds of 
that of l.lio State hut the ditlenmce as regards 
the Open Lino Works is gre‘it(T, Ihe 
expenditure on the Company grou]» being 
only less than one half of the (Capital of the 
four State railways. The re^u]t in these 


days of depression and emasculated earnings 
has hcM-n to imimsi; a smaller amount of 
Imnlen of intfrest eliargos on the (^)mpany 
railways of tho group. Wliethor this lias 
l)e(‘ii tin? result of the disinelination of tlie 
Uuiiway Hoard to speml as much on the 
Capital of tla* (’onipany railways as on the 
State is not clear. It may ho that it is not. 
Hut the comparison jii.-t instituted leaves 
one with the imprc'sslon that the ilrive of 
s<*lf-interi*st and prolit-(‘arning motive* in the 
Company management, even in tin* form 
tyj)iti''d hy tlie «iuasi-et)mpany railways of 
India olh*rs a more pow(Tfiil d<*t(*rrent to 
extravaganeo and iinwi. e eommilments than 
State-management, liowever “eommereialiscd.” 

The linaneial stringmey since I9!il has 
fortunately for tin* eonniry had the effe«‘t 
of putting a stop to this ‘N*xtravaj>:anei*’’ as 
the Uailway Uetn'in hnii ntt.’oniniitteeeliaraeteri- 
si‘d tlie Capital pregramuK* .‘*inee the 
scparati<m. 'I'iie last three* years have hem 
a pi-riod of gn'at trial for llic Indian 
Uailways as for tlie rot of llie econoinie 
int(re>ts of the eountry. The prol)!< ni that 
I should like to po.-e h'r your <*onsi(h nition 
tonight is about the ])oIiey to he followed in 
tho fntiire. Tlu* revii'W lliat I have* attempU'd 
throws sonu* light, I hop**, on what was dom* 
ill recent years ainl the present perio<l of 
inactivity oilers a valnahle opportunity to 
formulate a developmi*nt poliey that is 
sterilised of some of thci errors that marred 
the last Capital Programme and that would 
help to provide our eountry with an mhMpiah* 
transportation sysU^m. Hesid(*s, this n('ed for 
a eautioiis attitude, the cheaper the cost of 
capital prevailing at present w’onirl seem to 
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suggest the advi^fiibility of a revival of our 
Knilway Capital Pro'^ramme. Takin*? 
advantage of a porio<l of (da^aper money 
would mean that llic now projects will start 
thoir career free from tlio incubus of a(‘tual 
or potential over-capitalisation. On the 
otluT luind Ivoad-Hail Committee have ulteivil 
a nole of caution. They obsc'rvo in their 
Ih j)rjrt that in gimcral, Railway dovtdojimciit 
may have r(‘ached a stage a])prnaching 
saturalion for existing conditions of 
agriiMdliire, ami indicah* the projects whofo 
liiiaiicial prospects have l)e(*n dimme<l by the 
cheapc'r road motor Iran.-port. With th(‘se 
rather coidlieling oi)inioiis one is left in 
considerable doubt as to the future ]H)ll»*y. 
The- problem is all the more serious si'ic(t a 
mistake once imule as in the gauge <|ueslio!i 
in In.liii or tlie >Yagon i)roprietorslnp in 
(iroat llritaln. may hold ii]) normal ('conomic 
progress in certain direction^ 

Ten Commandments Retold 
Til a recent issue of Paialfi the agency 
publication of the Mutual l^ife Insurance 
Company of New York, tlio editor (juoted 
ten business rules as laid down by a business 
mail who is responsible for the inaiiagcinent 
and prodiietion of a fair si/cd group of em- 
ployees. Tiic fonnvard very appropriately 
points out tliat tlie rules of this business man 
embody a lot of good business souse and that 
a nuinb(!r of them arc perfectly applicable to 
the business of life insurance. 'J'liey may bo 
adapted either to the management of other 
men, or to the management of an individual, 
self-imposed. These regiil.atioii.s arc as 
follow ; 

1. Don't lie ; it wastes my time and 
yours. I’m sure to catch you in the end, 
and that’s the wrong end. 

2. Watch your work, not the clock. A 
long day’s work makes a Jong thy shorJ, 
and a short day’s work makes my face long. 

3. (Jive me more than 1 (ixpect., and I’ll 


pay you more than you expect I can afford 
to increase your pay if you increase my 
profits. 

'1. You owe so much to yourself that you 
can’t afford to owe anybody else. Keep out 
of tlcbt or out of my shops. 

T). Dishonesty is never an acMMdont. Good 
men, like good woimm, ilon’t know temptation 
when tiny see it. 

(i. Miinl your own Imsiness and in time 
you’ll hive a business of your own to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything here which hurts 
your sidf-rcspccl. The employee who is 
willing to steal for nn* is capable? of stealing 
from me. 

S. It is none, of my business wlnit you 
<lo at night. Ihit if dissipnilon alhets what 
yon <lo tin? nt‘xt day and you do half as 
much as 1 <‘xpi‘ct you to do you’ll last half as 
long as you liopctl. 

ff. Don’t tell me what I’tl like to hear but 
what f ought to bear. I don't want a valet 
to my vanity, but 1 inM^d om? for my dollars. 

In. Don't kick if 1 kick. If you’re worth 
while corn'cting you’re worth while kiicpiiig. I 
tlon’t waste lime cutting spj'cks out of roticii 
apple's. 

Wanted an Insurance Company for Ceylon 
Mr. John F. (.ooray gives the following 
interesting as well as encouraging news in the 
columns of Vufffn/ Crffintt for June, 1933 : 

One of the stalwarts In tin? Insurance 
busim*ss in India is Sir Ijahihhiii SamaM:i> 
Mehta who visited Ocylon recently and gav' 
our loaders some (instructive idt^as to work 
upon. 

The iiropofitioii that Sir Laluhhal lias 
placed l)f;foro our headers indicate his far- 
sigiited wisdom. Idfe Iiisuraiiee today is 
a scientific jiroposition which under careful 
management cannot fail. Sir Laluhhai has 
certainly jihujcd ns under a debt of gratiUid(‘ 
by his off'er to supply half the capital and 
the brains to run the new venture. 111“^ 
motives may not be purely altruistic for 
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of Illilitlll IllSUnilH.Vi C^OIll[)lllli«iS liavi; 
ri><i*n to tc'ii tiiin'.s tlit*ii’ p:ii<l-u[> vsiliio in tho 
courscj of (luartor con fury anil tla^ of 

the oLIcst Iinlisin proprietory ooinp.iny have 
toilay ri'^iMi lo forty tiiiu‘.>; llioir orii^innl 
pai<l-up v.ilno. Xovoiihi'los*^ il. inn<t ho tin* 
shync.^s of CVylon cupil il to iinaiiof; snoh 
new ooiioorns tfjiit h‘il Sir l/ilnhh:ii lo innko 
this splornIi«l olh r. f hope that Sir Manai-^ 
Koriiainlo an«l Mr. Wijcyokoon wlio havo 
hoon cntrnsio.l with tin? «lrafliii.n‘ of iln^ 

schonn? for tlif |)roposol fiifo Insnranoo 

Coinpaiiy will [»laoo a oonon'to ]>rop.>>al 
l)t‘for(' the pnhlii* withont <lolay. Wo Iiavo no 
ilonht licit at Ii*a-< twonty-livo ikm* ooiil. of 
I ho proMiimns paiil yearly lo tho f.)roi;xn 
IiisnraiK.*'; ( \cnpaiii«'> oporatiiiu in ('oyloii 
out of this iMjimtry ami if oviai a fraotion 
of tlii.*' Slim can h; savcl hir invosimont 
looally il woiiM o.i’io onr liiiaiioi.il [» )sili»m 
coll atloralily. Tlni'^ lln* -oonor a ( 'oylono.- ? 
IJfc Iii'iirano..? ('jiiijMiiy hoaiii- lo ojii*ril<‘ 
llio h'tior ii is for (\*ylon. 

The New Howrah Bridge -Coinuierce 
Chambers’ Views 

( ’ontrastino; vir‘ws arc o.\[)rosscil by tho 
tiniM* (’haiiibors of ( ’oiiiiiK'rco In (’alcaitta in 
n-piy to tho lottor from tho ( ’Imirinaii of tho 
l*t>rt 'Trust in wiiioh tin* (’lianibin's’ opinions 
wore invitoil rovrardino- the? provision of tram 
tracks and other trallic facilities over tho 
proposed new Howrah l)ri(l,a:i‘, revisial 
csliniates for which havo boon roeeivod. 

Tii(‘ ipiostion to whieli speeilie aii-'Wers 
W(‘re roipiirod an* as follows : — 

Do yon still consider lhal no provision 
■*honld ho inado lor Iram-^ or«>.-'in.a‘ iho 
now hridsrc ? 

If yon consider there is no intriii'-ie ohjei iiiMi 
to trains oros>in.i^^ tin* hridi'e, do you consider 
it essential that there shonM lie at loasi .<i\ 
tralTu? widths available for other Irallie in 
addition to the spaiM* oeiaipied hy trams i 

If iinaiieial conditions wiiiild iiol piTinil o! 
six tniliic widths beinj? provided lor other 

5 


mad Irallie in a«lditioii to the <paee oeeiipiiMl 
hy tram-!, do yon eoiisider that trams should 
he allowed on a i»o fl. roadway ? 

I>i:n«:ai. r’liAMnint op 

The lienoal (Ilmmber remarks that the 
t ommittec ri'ali/e that Lie* inditailions of tin? 
.i;Towth in bns tralli.? which inllinmeed their 
predcfa*ssors-in -i)Hi'*e in di'chlino’ ai^iin-^t 
pnividiny; for trams on tin? new briil_‘^e, no 
ionejm* obtain as the trann?ar has now icjijained 
mneh of tin* Irallie. which was lost to 
the bus. 

'Thus tin* (’oinmittei? now consider that 
provision should be m:i(le for trams on tin? 
new bride;-*^ and as |]|,i ( Vnninittee .sia* no 
intrinsic cbji'ction lo trams crossinej the 
lirid^e, the,y eondd ‘r it desirable*, but not 
essential, tha! iliere shonlil li * at least si\ 
tr.illh* widths avaLhl)!(* for other trallie in 
adilition t.) tin* s[) n.M* oe MipIed by (rams. 

'The Commiltee consider it dt?sirabl(* that 
Ir.ims should be allowt'd on a bO-foot road- 
way, (*ven if linaneial cimditions did not 
|)crmit of six trallie width.- for otlicr road 
Irallie in addition to tin* sj)aci! oemipied 
by trams. 

I\hi\x ('iiAMi;i:i: •»!' ( 'oMMP.ia i: 

Tin* Indian ( 'liamlier of ( 'ojiiincrce, on 
tin' oIImt hand, do not favi>nr the l.-iyinc- of 
tram (racks. 

In their reply to tin* ( 'hairman I'f the 
INirt 'Trust, tlie (’.mimittci? slate : — 

‘*.\s reo'.irds your sncc’estion for the 
provision 'of trams in the middle of the road, 
the (’ommitt(*e feel that it \\onld eanse mneh 
eonjreslinn and trallie would experience serious 
dillienlties in the OA’-oiit of a breakJowii of 
the tram, or of aecid(?nt to any vi'liiele, which 
is not improbable. Reside.^, Hn* (.’ominittoe 
are approliensive that a bO ft. roadway 
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carrying six linns of traffic may not bo 
a(l(*qnatc for tlio future traffic requirements 
of the new bridge in a growing city like 
Calcutta^ and they cannot agree to the 
proposal of limiting tlic size of the bridge 
by the provision of tram lines. 

the tram lines are laid on the sides 
ol the road, such a project would be too 
costly, as the (Commissioners tlnjinselvo.s have 
recognized. The ( Committcic further understand 
that the proposed tram line.s ovm* the n(»w 
bridge are not to up with tin* Howrah 

system and provide a continuous jouriuT, 
If this is so, the trams cannot be much of an 
improvcmient over tlie l)use.s. 

^‘The Committee would also invite your 
attention to the congestion that would be 
caused at the other end of tin* bridge where 
the tramway terminu.s will have to be located 
near Howrah Station. 

“The committee also feel that in modern 
town-planning trams are generally regarded 
in the West as a cumbrous form of transport 
which adds considerably to tr.illic eong(*stion 
and confusion. 

‘'The Committee dcsin* to rciter.ito tlnu'r 
view that they do not favour the propo.sal of 
laying any tramway tracks ovc*r the new 
Howrah Bridge and pr<*for the motor bus 
which is a more mobile, modern jiiid fastc 
means of abridging distance.” 

r>K\(iAi. National Ciiamuku oi’ 

Comm Kin L 

^riic Bengal National C^hamber expressed 
the view that while it would not be .advisable 
to prohibit trams from running over tin; 
bridge, bus services should not be deprived 
of opportunities for working the same rout*?. 

In their reply the Committee state : 

^‘It will ,,not be advisable to refuse 
permission to the Tramways C^ompany to run 


tr.ams across the new Tlowrah Bridge, iii 
view of the fact that tliere is a large nninber 
of pedestrians who now cross the bridge on 
foot and who will avail thomsrfives of the 
facilities allbrdi'd by an additional means of 
communication. The (A)niinittce consider that 
it would not bi* eipiitabh* to deny them 
this facility. 

“In the secoiul place the fact that the 
track-rent Avhich the (^alcntta Tramways 
(^)mp.any have agr(*cd to pay will enable the 
( ‘i)mmissioiu‘i*s to pay oil' the capital d(*bt 
at an (‘arly date, cannot be lightly brush(*d 
away in fact, the (\)minitl(‘c consider this of 
vital importance as (*nabling (^dcutta to hav'* 
a free bridge much i‘:irli(*r tliau is i)l,hm'wis»* 
|)ossiblc. 

'•jhiL whih^ lending their support to this 
propos.il the (Vmmittee arc strongly of 
opinion that the qinvstion of competition in 
rates betweem llio tram and tin* (‘xisting motor 
bus s(M‘viccs should be (*;ir<‘fully considered. 
A vast amount of capital is invested i.i the 
bus services and the question of cusuriiig 
fair competition between the tramways and 
the bus service is of iiuportaucc, 

“As regard.? the qm‘stion of the width of 
the now briilgo, the (’omiuittec*, consider that 
at least six traffic widths sliouhl be madi. 
available for other road traffic in addition t- 
the space oe(;u[)icd by the tracks. ( )ther\VLs«*, 
the coMgc'stiou of traffic would be very great, 

resulting in inueli iiicoiivcuienco to the public. 
The ( Committee, however, recognize that il 
may not bo possible, in view of the financial 

(mnditions to nuke tin* bridge as wide as 
suggested here, and they would agree to tlic 
proposal tor reducing the width to <)<) It. 
only as a second alternative. They, however, 
hope that the Commissioners will carefully 
consider the (pu*stion further and explore 
the possibility of providing six traffic widths 
at a clieapcr cost.” 
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The Asian Assurance Company Limited 
A copy of tlic Fifth Valuation lloport of 
tlm Company for tlio four years endino; olst 
Deccinbor, 1 032, and a copy of the Directors’ 
Heport and Audit<Ml Accounts of the Com- 
pany for tlic same period arc before us. The 
valuation operations wen; eondueted by Mr. 
(t. S. ^^arathey^ m. a.^ a. f. a. (Londh tin* 
Company’s Actuary. Tabh; of mortality 
assumed is IP* with <i and o years’ ratine 
up for Whoh’ Lif(; policies and other classes 
of policies respectively. The rate of interest 
assnuKul is o per Cf'iit. The rate of interest as 
calculated on tlie life* fund and share capital 
tot((;tliei’ actually n?alised by tin* (Company has 
been () per cent durinc!; the year l!U?2 and 
it was over o per cent on an average during 
the preceding three years. Tin; provision 
for expenses and profits is made at the rate 
of l!) per cent for With Profit Policies, 17 per 
<eut for policies in the survival bonus 
branch and 11 per cent for Without Profit 
Policies. The total surplus disclosed by the 
valuation, including the interim dividend 
already paid, is Its. 2, -'^7, 320. A sum of 
Rs. 2,.31,3ll> would be re<|uircd to provide 
uniform reversionary bonus at the rab* of 
Rs. 18 and Its. I I pen* thousand for each 
year’s premiums paid or become payable 
during the period under report for Whole 
Life and other classes of policies respectively. 
The progress of the Company in regard to 
bonuses may be shown by the following : 
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very satisfactory results of its fifth valuation. 

The Annual lieport also reveals several 
interesting figures which go to show that 
the (.'oinpany is progressing very consistently 
from year to year. During the year 
ending 31st December l!).32, tin* Company 
i.ssnod 2,01)1) proposals assuring a sum 
of Rs. 32,f)3,12r). The premium inenmo 
amounted to Rs. 7,SS,r;S7 during the year. 
The Life Assurance Fund of the (fompaiiy 
stood at R'^. 20,80, Oiis at the beginning of the 
year and was shown at Us. 21,30,231 at llie 
end of tli(‘ year, nioasuring an increase of 
nearly fN. 3,70,000 or l 8 p. i.\ in one year. 

The following sLatemenf will clearly 
indicate the' position of the (fompany as it 
advanced from year to year. 
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The (3ilcuttii lirauch under Mr. Kiimdar, 
the Secretary, is working, wc understand, with 
considerable push. We wish happy journey 
to the Company and believe it will continue 
its onward march to prosperity. 
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East and West Insurance Company Ltd. 

TI^(^ Annual Rc‘j>ort nl’ tlio lOast arnl W<!.si 
Insuranco (^)in[)jiny lAtl. for gives :i 

very good account of tli<^ working of the 
(^)m|»any din ing tin* period undi*r report. 

Resiills at a Glance. 


I vs. 

Now Sinn.-; As-nri’d :?O,.s2,OO0 

New l^)lieic.s l -siiei 
Freniiiiin Incoinr 

licaissnranccs) *J,n.),i)l I 

IaF(‘ Asbnran«-c Fund d,27,70d 

Total A.^.^ets 7.‘>:;,;nii 


In laicli of tlie :d)ovi‘ (lu* ( 'oinpaiiy 

Inis recorded an iinproveinent, and tin* slow 
and slc!idv growth of (he. C ompany i.s 
remarkal)l(‘. Claiii!.'^ priv-eiilcd during tlie 
year amounted to IN. 7 1 , 1-0 out of win* eh 
Ivs. were liy dt'ath and l{-'. IS^MM 

by maturity, making a grand total of 
R.s. :v“)l,2ol) sinei', tlie ineeption of the 
Company, 'lliere v/ero only I!) deaths among 
policy holders during the yi^ar. 'Plie Stoc-k 
lOxeliange Si'imrities of the ( Vimpany also 
recorded considerable apjireeiation during 
"the yejir. The average rate of interest 
ri'alised during (lie. y<*ar was d’o!) after 
deducting the income tax at source. 

The (alentta IJrancIi of tin* Company 
for Eastern India Pivision contributes, wo 
understand a large, quota toward> the total 
))usiness of tlin Company. Mr. I>. Mnkerji, 
(Jeiicral Seeretary, who is resjioiisibh.* for 
this ac]ii<*vemenl, is a man with broad out- 
look and wuh* experience. The Calcutta 
Rraiich under ^his able gnidanci* is assur«*d 
of a brighter future. 

Dewaii Ihiliadiir Jx. AI. Jhaveri, (l)airinaii 
of the Company, in the course of his speech 
before the sluareholdcr.^, said : 


'I’lie achievement of the East and \Vi-s| 
may, liowever, ho shown to 1 m^ very .sati.'^faelory. 
The company lias indicateil hiercasiiig acti- 
vities in more than one <lin*etion. The new 
Imsiinjss rose from ls,r)(i,()nii to 
income from 2,ni,(MHi to I),.');' nun and Ijil'e 
A.-.-uraiicc Fimil from r),n:i,n» u to u, ‘2s, non. 
The l)Lisim-ss in force shows an increase of 
;!n per cent over that of the previous year. 
'Phere i.s a dislinci leii-lency towards rednel.ion 
in mortality whieli i|ropi)ed I’nnn ‘Ji.i to lU. 
Iv.ipses of policies decreased hy one pi*r eeni 
/. c. from 1 1 to hi jicr «?ent. We have thus 
not enly wil.h^tooil the ti«!e of j|i‘|)rcssi<»ii, 
leil, have imnie di^liiiit.* hea lway against il. 
In fai't, our iiKSliods of work seem to li.ave 
eiunmamled the eonli«Ieiii*(' ol ihc! insiiriiiL’’ 
piihlie. \Vi‘ have iml only l\i*|)l; in V'en 
general etlieiiaiey lull have aNo piirsiie«l a 
s:ife!y-tir-;t poliey to eii-ure permainml stahilily 
in tlie intf‘r(‘-ls t)f mir poliey-h.»Mi*i's. 

Zenith Life Assurance Company Limited 
We have roiiCLvi'd a copy eaeli of tin’ 
’Phird Valuation Report of the Assets and 
Liabilities of tin* t\nnpany for •piimpionninm 
ending ^llst Docembr*!*, lit.Jl, and tli!* 

I )iroetor.s* Report and Ihilanei? Sheet for (*■.■ 
year ending .‘list Diu'Omber, l!).‘J2. 'Pli* 
valuation was coiidneted by Mr. (J. S. 
Marathcy, CN^nsnlting Actuary and (liscIn.-( il 
a surplus of Rs. In, 177. Tin* rate ef 
mortality assumed is IP* with i> and ’» 
years* rating up for Whole Life and other 
ehisses of policies resjxiiCitively. 'Phe rati' 
of intiu'est assumed for tlie valuation i.< 
o p. c. 'Phe Company did earn an inter* -t 
rate of o’l) p. e. on average. Pile provision 
made in the Valuation for expenses has bci'ii 
at the. rate of 20 p. c. on all edassos of policies. 
The Actuary has recoinmemled that the 
valuation surplus should not be distribut'^d 
but carried forward in view of the depreeia- 
tion in market value of Government securities 
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as at 31st DectMiibcr, 11131, unci tlu; olloct this 
has had on tlie invrstrnciits of tho Company. 


Finportant f(*atiin?s of tho now bnainoss 
of the ( Company durinj^ lO.TJ will bo soon in 
tlu* fnllowin" : 


New Sums Assured 

Us. 


,.‘>00 

New Policies 


U!t:5 


Premium Income 

Us. 

•l,KS 

,■’2*’ 

Life .\s.snranee Pnnd 

Us. 



Assets 

Us. 

llJis 

•'»!:! 


1'ho procrrfss of tho Company in point 


of IKiW 
followin 

business may l)o 
g lignres : 

ilbisiraled by tlni 

Year 

No. of 1‘olicies 

Sum 

.Vssiircd 

1923 

3,0 7 

Us. 


.1920 

b20 

Us. 

DjlKi^OOO 

1929 

1 000 

Us. 


1932 

ll!)3 

Us. 

2:*),s i,.-,oo 


'rin* (V>i!j|)any admittod claims by death 
of the ainoiint of I{s. and by maturity 

of Ks. riO,()!l'‘) dmiii^’ the* y(‘ar, and total 
<'laims paid during iho y(‘ar amount to 
IJs. l,‘jr),ir>0 incbuliiiji; llio |)ayim‘iils on 
onlsfandinu; claims. 

In view nf the dilllcnlt times tliron^h 
wln'j'h Civerv bn>inoss is passing, we <*(msider 
<he progress of tlie ('ompany ijuite 
satisfactory. 

The People’s Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The lialance Sheet arid Revenue .\eeonnt 
of the above Company for the period ending 
31st March lil33 is lying on our table for 
sometimes now. The Company has its head 
oflicc at Lahore audits .Managing Agent ^ 
Sardar Sardul Singh Kaveeshar is a piiblic- 
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man of outstanding ability. He is giving 
his best towards the (’ompany and since its 
birth in l!)‘Jli it is showing signs of great 
vitality. Notwithstanding general oeonomie 
depression, tlie Company received during last 
year proposals of the value of Its. lt),9S,rjli 
and issued policies for Ks. LhblySS, as 
against pfdiries of llu* face value of 
IkS. 9,30,1 1 1 during the previous yrair. It 
is an advancf* of about .“>0 per eont over last 
war's business. 'Hie total premium iiieome 
of tin* Company for the year amounted to 
Ks. I,TS, Incoim* from interests and 
other receipts amounted to IL. 1”),7S2. The 
total expenses have absJU'bed Us. 1 b as 
against Us. 7 1,7-7 during the pnwions yciir. 
It is gratify iiig to note that the expense ratio 
has been reduced from per e(*nt to 3S 
percent this year and Ihe Company claims 
that “no ollnu* company in India having the 
total business as we have, and of nnr age, 
has got such a small pdcenlage ()f expenses.'’ 
The Ueservi* I’und of the ( ‘ompany now’ stands 
at Us. I,ii!),.b71. A novel Oaily IVeminm 
Scheme has jn.st been inlrndii(?cd by the 
Comjiaiiy. It supplies its policyholders 
special savings clocks 'Nvhicli n*(jniro to be 
AVonnd every 21. hours and >vould not ivork 
if daily premium is not put i»i the .slop 
jirovidcd for tin; purpose. The sclicme is 
expected to be very lit'lpful in cultivating 
thrift habit among.st the Indian masses. 

It seems tliat the People’s Insurauec is 
tiding over dilVamIt tim(?s creditably and in 
the fiilne>s of time it promises to be one of 
our .soundest companies. 
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Roumania Introduces Slate Insurance 

The Harliainont of Roiiinaiiin has passed 
at the insistence of the (.^ibiriet; a law accord- 
i\\^ to which a ‘*\ational [iisnrance Triist’^ 
will be established. Under this law, all 
public institutions will be oblij^ed to do 
bnsine.ss with tlie new national institute ex- 
clusively the provinces^ the Uoniiriunities, 
the villaj>es and the hamlets are included in 
this provision, so is all the property of the 
state ; so are tlio rail-road and the postal 
service, the army and the police force, the 
air corps and the jn’cnderinerie. One-third 
of the capital will be subsciibed by the 
state, the remaining; t>Yo-thirds by private 
insurance coni|)anies : the jiremiiims, to be 
paid by the state, >vill be smaller than th(»se 
paid by tlie eompani(’s ; moreover, the state 
will be refunded lo ])er cent of the premiums. 

The oflieial explanation for introducing 
this schema* is that private insurauee 
companies are unabh* to obtain reasonable 
reinsurances rates abroad. N\'ith the backing 
of the government, however, this will be 
changed in no time in favour of the domc.stie 
insurance interests. It is just possible that 
the prolits of this business will oiler .some 
tangible relief to the worried treasury of the 
country. Although certain private insurance 
interests will bo involved in some sacrifice, 
a steadier and healthier tone will attach to 
the general insurance business of the land. 


Rationalisation Plea for Insurance Companies 
in United States 

In a recent issue of the fZ/z/V/v/ N/^/r.v 
fhi/fj, of Washington, I). (A, (’ol. Howard 
P. nunham, Commissioner of Insurance of 
(•onneetient and a past president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, expressed his belief that there are 
too many companies in the insurance business. 
Possibly one might be inclined to agree, but 
with the proviso that at the present time 
there are too many companies in practieally 
every kind of business, f<»r, in a sense, wluai 
therci is widespread unemploymeiii it may be 
said that there is not enough l)usiness to go 
around. lloAvever, the (Vdoiiel does not 
consider that this coiulitioii is entirely caused 
by the slump of the past Ihrc^e years, but that 
it has been the situation for some time and 
that, as a result, tlu're lias be(‘u a mad 
scramble for premiums ou th(‘ jiart of many 
companies and that the evils that How from 
this have been ajijmrent for years. Excessive 
competitiveness, lie says, is bound to be; 
disastrous to all concerned, including the 
public 

lie asserts that the solution of the problem 
is the same solution that is being applied 
to the banking problem and that the crying 
need is for fewer and better companies. He 
believes that no tears need be shed over the 
passing of such insurance companies as have 
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gone under during the past three years. 
What should concern iis, he says, is the 
question oE another inlliix of new companies 
when prospc’rity returns. lie is in favour 
of a plan wlicreby siqx'rvisory authorities 
should adopt a prograiniiK' of restriction to 
prevent the launcliing of needless insurance 
<‘.oinpanies. The most elVeclive way of 
restricting insurance companies, he says, is 
through the co-operation of tlie insurance 
commissioners, l/nless they act together, ho 
says, little can be accomplislied. 

Henry E. North’s Remarkable Career 
Careers of successful men in insuranc.e 
are full of roiminces, and so often tluiy are 
full of surprises too. Years of iaboiirious, 
constant and faithful work on systematic 
lines have pushed many young aspirants 
to fame atid prosp(‘rity. t)m‘ sueh oxtra- 

onliiiarv caret*!* is that of ^^r. Ib'iirv 

I*], \orth, who has rec(*ntly been raised from 
tliird Vieo-president to second Vice-president 
by the directors of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of Xcw York. We (piotc 
from the SfKrhilnr (.lune In, l!))!.'!), a short 
biographical account of Mr. IT. E. Xorth 
which IS as follows : 

Twcniy years ivji: Mr. Xortli wm: intent 
on a career as w civil engineer when illness 
put a temporary halt to his amhitioiis. As 
a stop gap h(i went on a «lel)it with a Ilrooklyn 
agency of the .Melropolilaii Life where his 
elforts were so sneecsslnl that he <liscar«hMl 
his oiigineerlng eareer. Eive moiilhs lati-r 
he was ma«le an assistant manager in Trenton, 
X. J. ami four years later in 11)17 In* was 
made a manager and assigne<l to Clintom 
Mass. 

After the Worhl War, in which In* served 
in France us a lieuleiiani, lie returned to the 
^letropolitaii and after several inaiiagerships 
liecamo superintendent of ag(*iicies in 1'Jl.M. 


:J1>1 

Til 1^IL^S Afr. Xorth was appointed tin* third 
vice-president and inanage.r of tin* (’ompaiiy’s 
Canadian h(*ad ofih'e in Ottawa and in 
was siimmoiu'd to (he home ofilee. lo take* 
charge of tin* (Vimpjiny’s d^vi^ion of la-ld 
(*diu*:ilioii and sah< promution. Ih ill 
conliniie with d 

pivsidcnl. 

A New Menace in America 
S^}rrhilnr diselos(*s tin* |)rcvalcnce in 
America of coronary thrombosis, a disease to 
whic*h tin* deaths of both former I ‘resilient 
(’oolidge and Senator 'riionias .1. Walsh were 
ascribed. The condition is snppos('d to 

result from a lixcd clot in the coronary 
artery. 'I'lie Metropolitian Life Insurance 
Company has r(*cently mad<* a study of 
thrombosis among its |)oli(fvhold(‘rs and has 
(liscovorod that this ailment among its 
industrial policyholders inen^ased from 1.7 
per 100,000 in 1000 to 7.0 in lilJI and 
nmclicd 0.1 ill lOOl?, a rise of 100 percent 
ill two years. Among ordinary policyholders, 
the rates were ll.l per 100,000 in 1000; 
IJ.Oin !);U and ! .1 inJ!)02. 'riic study 
reveals that dcath> from thrmibosis an.* 
increasing at an alarming rate both amoni; 
the wage earners and salarii'd classes. It is 
also noted that more than two-thirds of tliesc 
deaths allect persons 00 years of age or 
oldi’r. 

Marine Loss Receaimed 
.\n interesting 'situation has been created 
by the* demand made by certain JTritish 
uiiderwriti’i’s for tin* return of the large 
Slim of money paid for tin* loss of (nonit.' 
PltlUftifur, which was destroyed by tin* in 
May, 100 l>. 

In making the settlement the underwriters 
stipulated that they should bo supplied with 
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a copy of the full report of the commission 
which iiiijiiircd into the disaster and indicated 
that if the loss was found to be due to a 
cause for which the under writers were not 
liable, they would ask for the return of the 
insurance money. 

The report was signed on August 0, 
1032, but the underwriters did not receive 
a copy, though last March a Paris newspaper 
published extracts from it. 

On May lo, which hap])cnod to be the 
last day on which claims could be made 
on bills of lading, a document was reeoivc'd 
purporting to be the full report, but 
examination sliow(‘d that many of the papers 
were withheld. 

In the ease of iO’ J //</;/ //7/^r, which was 
destroyed by (ire on January I this year, 
the niidorwritcrs an* demanding the strictest 
investigation before considering payment. 

The loss of the two Kronch liners, the 
(trorf/rs PlfiHiiiittr and LWlluHtitinr within 
a few months of (?a(!li other, involved the 
insurance markets to the extent of 11,203,000 
in each case, most of it falling on the 
shoulders of the British underwriters. 

Both ships were (juite new and most 
luxuriously e<]uipped. The (trnnjrs Pl/lli/fpru', 
of 20,000 tons, owned by the (otifjtfHfuir 
firs MrsHfifjerivs was on her maiden 

voyage when tire broke out on the night 
of May 10 at the oiitranco to the Gulf of 
Aden and she had to be abandoned live 
mih s otV Cape Gnardafni, Ib-itish Somaliland. 
About oO w. re lost. 

Grave allegations of a “happy-go-bicky 
and careless organization'^ on the tragic 
liner wen^ made by the survivors,, which the 
Captain siibsccjiiently denied. He agreed, 
however, to the assertion that the fire spread 
with ^^ineredible rapidity/^ 


IJAtlantiqffe^ijft 42,512 tons, had been 
engaged in the trans-atlantic passenger traffic, 
and was cn rontr on January 4 last from 
Bordeaux to Havre whini she was to be 
rjfithd when she c night litc in the Channel 
and was destroyed. The rescue ships wcic 
unable to save her and 21 of her erow^tUciC 
were 110 passengers on board —lost their 
lives. She was hubsecpicntly towed into 
Ch(‘rboiirg a smouldering hulk. 

The French Ministry of Marine appoint(!d 
special commissions to inquire into both 
disasters. 

Lancashire and Indian Cotton 

The first report of the Committee appoii;- 
ted by the British Government after the 
Oftawi ( Vnderence to iiivesligato means to 
increase I he use of IiuUau Cotton. 

Eighty-seven examples of cdoths woven 
from Indiaii cotton were iiispoeted by the 
meeting, and the general opinion was that 
there were great possibilities of a wider use 
of Indian cotton to the advantage of both 
Lancashire and India. 

Sir Richard Hoyle Jackson, chainnaii i f 
the C-ommittce, said that six bales of Indian 
cotton were subj cted to experiments*. If 
snlfieicnt interest was taken in the samples 
by moi chants, maiiiifaeturers and spinners, an 
immediate improvement might take place in 
the number of Lancashire firms using 
Indian cotton. 

The samples will be on view at the 
Chamber of Commerce for a wc<‘k after 
which they will be exhibited in the cfliccs 
of the Federation of Master Cotton SpiniioiV 
and Manufacturers’ Association. 

Corporation Budget. 

The finances of the Calcutta Corporation 
havo suffered another set back during the 
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financial year 1932*33. The deficit of the 
year amounts to Rs. 19 lakhs as compared 
with Bs. 9 Ir lakhs during the previous year. 
This feature of deficit has characterised the 
Corporation Budget for the last three years 
only, before which the Corporation, used to 
present favourable and balanced Budgets. 
The Chief Accountant of the Calcutta 
Corporation in a note ascribes the present 
financial position of the Corporation to the 
amalgamation of the suburban municipalities 
with the city. The note states : 

an examination is made of the rate of 
growth of the recurring expenditure of the 
Corporation, the first chapter must be allotted 
to an examination of the receipts and expen- 
diture of the three added areas. Old Calcutta 
is being crucified on a cross made up of the 
added areas. In any attempt at resurrection, 
the first step must be to tackle the 
problem of balancing the budgets of Cossipore 
and Maniktola for Garden Reach is about to 
be separated. If will be seen that CJossipore 
and Maniktola have to be given a subvention 
of Rs. 8 to 10 lakhs in order that their 
budgets may balance. This means that Calcutta 
proper is paying an addition.al one per cent 
consolidated rate which would not have been 
needed but for these areas. 1 think that but 
for this inonlinate disparity between the 
revenue and expenditure of these two areas, 
it would have been possible to put ofi the 
evil day for some time longer.” 

The total estimated receipts for the 
current year amount to Rs. 2,5(5,82,000 in 
which is included Rs. 1,94,00,000 under 
consolidated rate. This estimate also takes 
into account Rs. 12 lakhs to be realised out 
of the arrears in three departments, namely. 
Assessment, Collection and Law. The Chief 
Account has expressed his doubts about the 
possibility of realising this amount of arrears. 
The Chief Accountant's note is also pessimistic 
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about several other aspects of the Budget, 
but we do not think there is any reason for 
despair. The Corporation’s incomes as well 
as expenditures are highly elastic and, the 
Budget position can be improved, if not 
totally restored by adopting a definite scheme 
of increasing the income and curtailing the 
expenditure. 

Calcutta University Einances 
For several years past the Calcutta 
University had been pa^^sing through a 
financial crisis finding it extremely difficult 
to make its both ends meet. But the Univer- 
sity can congratulate itself on having 
presented an encouraging budget this year. 
Although the estimates show a deficit of 
Rs. 17,000 but it is negligible in view of the 
amount of Rs. 88,000 which has been added 
to the University’s reserve fund which now 
stand at Rs. 4,15,300. 

The University has curtailed expenditure 
on Post Graduate Department to the extent 
of Rs. 50,000 compared with the previous 
year. Another very bright feature in the 
budget is the increase in receipts under the 
fee fund to the extent of Rs. 1,20,000. An 
unfortunate event, however, involved the 
University in some loss, an amount of 
Rs. 28,000 being lost in a street robbery. 
Dr. B. C. Roy, President of the Board of 
Accounts, summarised the position of the 
University finances as follows : 

‘Taking a general view of the budget of the 
future year it will be safe to predict that so 
for as the fee fund is concerned it wouhl pay 
its way and, perliaps leave something over. 
The average receipts of the po8t-gra<luato 
departments, however, are likely to be Rs. 
6,50,000. The average expenditure even with- 
out including the cost provision for higher 
salaries of the Readers will be in the neigh- 
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bouifiood of' R 0 . 11,50,000. The net deficit 
in this head will- in future be about Rs. 
6,00,000 unless the activities , of the departr 
ments be ruthlessly curtailed. The Govern- 
ment is paying Rs. 3,60;000 ; wo may get 
Rs. 40,000 from the fee fund and yet there 
• will be a deficit of 1,00,000 a year. The 
ensuing year has a good opening balance. 
If this is repeated, all is safe. If not, the 
Senate would have to find some other source 
of income if it is to avoid -a crash.’* 

All-India Road and Railway Conference 
When the Indian Railway Amendment 
Bill was introduced in the Assembly in the 
autumn session of 1932 none could foresee 
the implication of the Bill and the far reach- 
ing effects it would have on the commercial 
world, tbe labour population, the local self- 
governing bodies and the Local Governments. 
Mr. S. K. Banerjee, the President of the 
Ihdian Motor Transport Workers^ Union, 
Howrah had certain well-considered resolu- 
tions adopted and circulated all over India 
with the result that the passing of the Bill 
was deferred. Since then the publication of 
the Mitehell-Kirkness Report ' confirmed the 
ihisgivings of Mr. Banerjee ; the official road 
dnd railway Conference opened by the Vice- 
roy in Simla in April last and the simultan- 
eous publication • of the White Paper left 
nothing to conjectures. It is now almost a 
settled fact that the British Govt- is bent 
upon keeping out the communications and 
also of transports of India from all political 
interference,” in other words a parallel 
Governmental body of roads and railways 
would be running in this country quite 
distinct .from the civil administration. Mr. 
Banerjee has been busy organising an all- 
India Conference in August next in which 
the Indian Railway Bill and dl cognate 
tnatters will be considered and means for- 


mulated to' stop the roads and railways 
passing off from the hands of the govern- 
ment of the country and to prevei^t the 
State competing with private business enter- 
prises. • Mr. S. K. Banerjee is the President 
of the Working Committee to oiganize the 
Conference and a fee of Rs. 10 has been 
fixed for membership in the Reception 
Committee to defray the costs of the 
Conference. 

Japanese Rice for India 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford ascribed the origin 
of the Burmese Rebellion of 1931 to the 
abnormal fall of the price of rice which is the 
mainstay of the Burmese peasants. The fall 
in prices is due primarily to the world econo- 
mic causes, but it is no less due to the 
dwindling. of a la^e export trade in rice of 
Burma to the far cast and Japan. Japan ceased 
to import Burmese rice during the pre-rebell- 
ion period and it is almost startling to learn 
now that Japan is exporting large quantities 
of rice to India through Bombay. 

India produces over 32 million tons of 
rice of which she exports nearly 2 million 
tons, Burma supplying the largest share. The 
President of the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce has sounded a note of warning that 
Japan has stopped importation of rice from 
India and Burma and is preparing to export 
it to Indian markets through Bombay, having 
extended her' rice field. The rice traders 
of Burma have been greatly perturbed. The 
Chamber, we are told, warned the Govern- 
ment of India against importation of rice last 
year from Siam and Saigon, of which the 
Government • took no notice. Now the 
Japanese, when their trade with China is 
stopped, are preparing to invade the Indian 
tuark^, wbeii t&cdr ow market has been 
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closed to the Indian produce. The situation 
should not be neglected: 

Post Office Life Insurfuice in Japan 

Little is generally, known about .post 
office life insurance in Japan which began 
back in 1916^ witli 261^500 policies amoun- 
ting to 24^500,000 yen. Up to date, it has 
reached the impressive itgure of 15,000^00 
policies with a total value of 2,100,000,000 
Yen, the monthly premiums running to 
12,000,000 yen. 

Applications are received by the post 
offices, of which there are more than 9000 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. No medical examination is required. 
The rate of interest is 3^2 per cent. Policies 
run over 10 or 20 years one from being 
reserved for children between the ages of 
3 and 12, the other for persons between 12 
and 60 years of age. The amount of jthe 
policy is limited to 450 yen. To prevent 
unjust claims, a provision sets forth that if 
death occurs within 18 months from the date 
of the contract, the claim is reduced propor- 
tionately; if the policyholder dies within 
one year, only the paid-in premiums are 
refunded. 

Jute Growing- in Ceylon. 

Ceylon has for several years past been 
making serious cndeavburs to grow cotton 
and will now turn its attention to jute — the 
monopoly of Bengal. As a result of the 
slump in rubber in the island, plots of land 
have been cleaned on a number of rubber 
estates, for the establishment of experimental 
farms for growing jute, specimen jute plants 
having been obtained from India. Rubber 
companies owning estates in the low country 
are encouraging these efforts witli a view to 


partial replacement of rubber by jute, with 
more encouraging commercial possbilities. It 
is felt that the climate in the low country , 
being hot and moist and having fair rainfall, 
there are reasonable prospect of success. ' 

Labour Conditions in Japan. 

The International Labour Office, in the 
survey, "" Industrial Labour in Japan^^ recently 
published, shows ' that there are to-day about 

60.000 factories in .Japan ; and 55 per cent, 
of these are small concerns employing a total 
of operative under 200,000. The number of 
large concerns has grown rapidly in recent 
years, and a modern industrial structure is 
evolving. Important employers* associations 
exist. The trade union movement is young ; 
but developing rapidly. There arc about 

3.215.000 male workers and 1,500,000 women 
Workers. 

' Hours of work have diminished substan- 
tially in Japan. In 1916 a 16-hour day was 
regular in the spinning factories. In 1926 
the average was 9 hours 31 minutes for all 
factories, and in 1930- it was down to 9 hours 
8 minutes per day. The average of working 
days per month is about 26.5. Japan main- 
tains a permanent delegation at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, which both supplies 
information on Japan and studies European 
conditions for the information of Japan. 
This co-operation with the international 
labour office is continuing despite Japan^s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations. 

The minimum age for admission to in- 
dustry is now fourteen. If a child has finish- 
ed the elementary school course he may take 
work at twelve, but the employment of any 
children under fonrteen is prohibited in 
certain professions^ While wages in Japan 
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are low, especially for women, the index 
number of real wages has risen appreciably 
during the last five years. The general 
avisrage daily wage of male workers in 1931 
was 48. lOi^ d. For the textile industries the 
figure was 3s. 2hd. For female workers the 
general average was Is. 7d., and for the textile 
industry Is. 5]2d. 

State Insurance in Roumania. 

According to "Die Versicherung,^^ a 
report from Bucharest states that the 
Roumanian Grovernmeot intends to submit a 
Jiill to establish a State insurance office and 
to make it compulsory for all State institu- 
tions, including railways, to insure with the 
State. The capital has been provisionally 
fixed at Lie 30,000,000, of which, however, 
the State is to provide only one-third. Though 
it does not follow that the Bill will necessarily 
become law, the project is of inteiest to 
reinsurers, and the fact that it has been 
mooted at all is worthy of note. It would 
not apparently constitute a monopoly, though 
it might end in that direction. Nor would 
it as it stands impose any restrictions on the 
practice of reinsurance in the country, but 
reinsurers would be keenly concerned in a 
movement which diverted away a volume of 
business of good quality. Reinsurance 
business in Roumania has incurred some 
heavy losses in past years and this aspect of 
the suggestion will bear watching. 

Mr. S. C. Mazumder 

Wc arc glad to note that Mr. S. C. 
Mazumder b. com. (Bom.) Cert. A. i. b. (liOnd) 
has been appointed Manager of the Bombay 
Branch of the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society Ltd. Mr. Mazumdar had 
be^p working as the Agent of the New 


Market Branch of the Central Bank of 
India Ltd at Calcutta prior to his present 
engagement. Mr. N. Dutta who was the 
Branch Manager of the Hindusthan at Bombay 
has joined the Head Office of the Society at 
Calcutta. Wc wish Mr. Mazumdar an 
unimpaired continuance of his brilliant career. 



Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 

Unique Celebrates Deshbandhu Aniversary 
The Unique Assurance Company Limited 
celebrated at its Head office in Calcutta the 
eighth death anniversary of late Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das who was the founder-patron 
of tl’ie Company on the 16th June last 
HonTble Justic Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukherjee 
was in the Chair, and Mr. S. K. Basu, 
Mayor of Calcutta, graced the occasion with 
his presence. 
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In a neat little • s; eeoh, the Chairman 
drew attention to the history of the Unique 
Assurance Company Ltd^ which was a 
chequered one^ and was glad that the 
Compan y had considerably improved finan- 
cially during the las^ few years. The Mayor 
considered the institution of celebrating the 
death anniversary of Deshbandhu as very 
commendable and expressed his appreciation 
of the offer of the Company to donate Bs. 251 
to the Deshbandhu Memorial Fund^ out of 
which Rs. 157 was already paid. 

The guests were treated to light refresh- 
ments and Kirtan music before the function 
came to a close. 

Hindusthan Co-operative’s New Business 
We are glad to record here that the 
Hindusthan Cooperative Insurance Society 
Ltd. had completed the new business of 
over two crores of rupees during the year 
ending 30th Aprils 1933. The business of 
the Society in 1927-28 was Rs. 69*2 lakhs 
and in the following two years Rs. 115 
lakhs and Rs. 142 lakhs respectively. This 
shows an increase of 187*9 per cent in five 
years. We congratulate the Society on its 
achieving this brilliant result which is 
almost phenomenal. 

Great Asoka Assurance Company 
The Great Asoka Assurance Company 
of Patna has opened a Branch OfSce at 
100, Clive Street, Calcutta, with Mr. N. K. 
Govila, formerly of the New India Assurance 
Co., Ltd. as the Branch Manager. The 
Branch was opened in the beginning of this 
month, and already Mr. N. K. Govila has 
shown encouraging results. We hope the 
Branch will write increasing business from 
day to day. 


The Suicide Record 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman has published 
an interesting account of the suicide record 
in America in 1932 on the basis of 100 cities. 
The rise in the suicide death rate since 1900 
has been from a rate of 15*4 to 21*3 in 1932y 
reaching a minimum of 12*3 in 1920. 
Dr. Hoffman points out that this increase in 
the rate of suicide deaths is primarily due 
to the economic depression, suicides have 
increased all over the world during the last 
few years, and the insurance Companies owe 
it to themselves to find out ways and means 
to safeguard against an unusual rise of 
suicide claims. 

Bangiya German Vidija Samsad 
The happy and wholesome combination 
of Dr. Narendra Nath Law and Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar has been fruitful of much 
intellectual stirring in Bengal. The above 
^^Samsad’’ is another . institution which has 
just been started under their distinguished 
auspices to establish a cultural fellowship 
between Germany and our country — a thing 
which was long overdue in view of the 
excellent services done by German savants 
towards reconstructing the history of Indians 
glorious past. It is really gratifying to note 
that a large number of our leading publicmen 
distinguished in different walks of life have 
lent their co-operation to this institution. 
The watchful care of Dr. Law and the 
burning enthusiasm of Prof. Sarkar are 
sufiiciont assets to this very important 
organisation and we shall be happy to find 
it prosper as a plank of international 
intellectual co-operation. 

Calcutta College of Insurance 
Mr. Hemanta Kumar Barker, iiC.A., 
Secretary to the Governing Body of the 
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Calcutta College of Inenranoe has received 
mquirea froai all parte of the oountrny 
rqgaidbig paiious aspeote of the above 
Collie.' He hasy therefore^ sent us the 
fi^llowing oiroular for genml information 
i^ioh we paUiflh here. 

• 1. To be started from July, 1933. 

• 2. Applications for admission will be 
received up to the 15th of July. 

3. Classes will be held in the evening 
from 6 to 8 generally. 

4. There sliall be two terms : 

Summer— July to September. 

Winter— November to February. 

5. Tuition fees Bs. 5/- monthly to be 
paid for one year. 

3. Entire course will cover one year 
including vacations. 

7. Admission fee will bo Rs. 5/- only. 

^ Degree of M.r.E.s., will be given to 
liuccessul candidates (M.r.p:..s. moans Member 
of the Insurance Education Society.) 

9. Lectures will be given both for field 
And office work. 

10. PracticaL training will be arranged 
by fixing the student to some Insurance 
Office as far as practicable. 

11. Degree of jbM.E..s., (Fellow of the 
Insurance Education Society) will be given 
to prominent men in Insurance World honoris 
causa or to . Post-graduate students whose 
thesis on some particular Insurance subject 
has been accepted by a Board appointed by 
the Society. 

12. The minimum educational qualifica- 
tion for admission to the College will be 
Matric Standard. Non-Matrics will have to 
pass a test Elxamiiiation for admission. 

13. A sum of Bs. 10/- will be charged in 
course of the year as Library and ether fees 
eta. . 


14. A sum, of Bs. 25/-iWtll have to be 
paid at Examination *and Diploma fees. 

15. Hostel .acOOmmodation will be* 
provided if sufficient number of students are . 
availafble. 

16. Competent Lectiirers will be in charge 
of difterent subjects to be taught. 

17. The College is started under the 

auspices of the Insurance Education Society 
of which Mr. J. N. Basu, Attomey-at- 

law is the President and Dr. S. C. Roy is the 
Secretary. 

Chartered Insurance Institute 
Examination Results 

The results of the Examination of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute for qualification 
of candidates as Insurance Specialists for 
the posts of officers and Managers in 
Insurance Companies, which was held in 
Davar^s College of Commerce, Bombay, in 
March 1933, have been declared. The 
following students of .Davar^s College of 
Commerce have been successful : 

Life Insuraxce Part. I 
Principles and Practice of 
Life Insurance 

Mr. Gerson Da Cunha. 

„ M. C. Gupta. 

„ Peter J. J. Pinto. 

„ Bhalchandra S. Sankholkar. 

„ Thakorlal J. Desai. 

„ Chandrakant M. Mehta. 

„ Vaman M. Prabhu. 

„ K. B. Varma. 

., S. B. Chaudhury. 

Mathematics 

Mr. Merwan D. Aga. 

„ M. C. Gupta. 

„ Peter J. J. Pinto. ‘ 

„ N. B. Dey. 
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„ C. M. Mehta. 

„ S. B. Chaudhury. 

II A. B. Sengapta. (Hon^.) 

PHYSI0f40GY 

Mr. J. D. Desai. 

II N. B. Dcy. 

II C. M. Mehta. 

II E. Srinivasan. 

,1 T. J. Desai. 

II G. V. Jannah. 

„ D. P. Batnagar. 

I, G. M. Thomas. 

II S. B. Chaudhiiiy. 

II A. Bi Sengupta. (Hons.) 

Ctjmatk^ and Occupational Btska 
Mr. Merwan D. Aga. 

I, V. N. Gfijendragadhar. 

II G. V. JaTinah. 

II C. M. Mehta. 

II Peter J. J. Pinto. 

II C. M. ThomaSi 
II S. R Chaudhury. 

II N. B. Dey. 

I, M. C. Gupta. 

,1 T. N. Master. 

,1 KG.Nair. 

„ V.a Sheth. 

II K.B.Varma. 

II A. B. Sengupta. 

Types op Assurani^e 

Mr. G. M. Mehta. 

II S. S. Shukla. 

II K. B. Nariman. 
y K. B. Varma. 


Lira Office Organisation and Bottink 
Mr. M. L. Das. 

II S. M. Kadri. 

II K. B. Nariman. 

II V. N. Gajendragadkar. 

II O.M. Mehta. 

II S.B. Shukla. 

II A. B. Sengnpta. 

• Life Insurance Part II 
Life Accounts 
Mr. A. M. Nazir. 

Advertising-prospectus 
Mr. A. M. Nazir. 

„ Mr.G.M.Naik. 

Fire Insurance Part I 
Building Construction 
Mr. V. M. Bhide. 

II Mr. B. D. Sarangdhar. 

Common Hazards 
Mr. C. B. Narayanswamy. 

Principles and Practice op Fire 
, Insurance 
Plan Drawing 
Mr. K. B. Bbavnagri. 

II T. C. Pereira. 

„ L. Solomon. (Hons.). 

Marine Insurance Part I 
Marine Insurani^e Act. 1806 Etc. 
Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

bo(TjMi:NTs and Clauses 
Mr: Bimalkuinar Dutta. 

Marine Insurance Part II ’ 
Marine Insuranc e Clauses 
Mr. J. L. Bakshi. 


PWOTED BY B. ii. Sek, at the PRABASI press, Calcutta; and Pubushbd by him from 

14, Clive Srtbbt, Calcutta. 
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3-yEARS CASH CERTIFICATES 


SUPPORT INDIANS NATIONAL BANKING 


Every Rs, 88^ deposited will bring 
you Rs. 100 after three years. 

"ADVANTAOES OP OUR CASH CERTIFICATES 

1. If amount be withdrawn after the expiry of 6 months bat not later than 12 

months interest at 2 per cent per annum. 

2. If amount be withdrawn after the expiry of 12 months but not later than 

24 months at 3 per cent per annum.” 

Take advantag^e of our 2(1 Veats Endowment Assurance Scheme. 

For rules apply at any one of our branches. 

CENTRAL BANE OF INBIA LIMITER. 
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ASIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(BOMBAY) 

1932 RESULTS 

Present Valuation gives Cent Per cent Increased Bonus 


Mr. G. S. Marathy, M.A. (Bom). A.I.A. (Lend). 
Actuary says 

“/ have to congratulate you on the progress made during 
the last four years. In seven years you have virtually doubled 
the rales., the results should be very gratifying and still better 
results are expected. ” 


Asian Life Policy affords Maximum benefit 

at Minimum cost 
AGENQES ATTRACTIVE TERMS. Apply 5- 
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Prem Bhavan, 
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T. Samanta Broa. 
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£• Dutta Bros. G. L. Dutta, 
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Bogra P.O, Mirbaxar. Brahmanbarla P.O., TIpperah. 
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A Nation in Mourning 
The sudden and premature death on the 
23rd. July last at Kanchi of Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta, an acknowledged leader of Indian 
politics, has cast a deep gloom over the 
country. At the age of forty-eight, when 
public workers generally begin to assume 
power on a large scale, Mr. Sen Gupta^s 
life was cut short while he was serving an 
imprisonment under the Ordinances. His 
death removes from the field of Indian 
politics an astute thinker, a devoted patriot 
and a sacrificing leader. His keen insight 
into the problems of our national life, his 
realisation of the urgent necessity for their 
solution, and his religious devotion to the 
carrying out of programmes formulated by 
the Congress and himself for the amelioration 
oi the distiriBsses of the country, had endeared 
himself to all sections ^pf the . people and 


all shades of political opinion. His loss 
will bo most acutely felt specially at the 
critical period of our nation^s history when 
the country will be called upon to fight the 
new constitution whicih is being forced upon 
India by Great Britain. No man would 
have been bettor fitted for shouldering the 
task of leading a campaign against the new 
constitution than Mr. Sen Gupta, with his 
legal acumen, bright elo([uenco and a huge 
following. Bengal particularly stands dis- 
tinctly poorer at his demise. 

Mr. Sen Gupta had a brilliant career 
all through his eventful life. He was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth and had 
the privilege of being educated at Cambridge. 
He was an outstanding spdrtsman at his 
University and by his extremely lovable^ 
nature won the admiration and friendship 
of his fellows. Hlt^^had such a love for 
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sports that he did not fail to snatch a few 
hours now and then from his crowded life 
to spend on the tennis lawn or cricket field. 
He was social, amiable and a perfect 
gentleman. He knew no enemies in social 
life. He conquered every heart with his 
never-failing smile. The cause of the poor 
and down-trodden was dear to his heart and 
he squandered his all in bringing relief to 
the lives of the poor. He was the trusted 
lieutenant of his political giirUy the late 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das and led the Bengal 
Provincial Congress with extraordinary credit 
and allegiance to the creed he held in view. 
He became Mayor of the City of Calcutta 
for five times, and in that capacity brought 
about many far-reaching reforms in its civic 
life. As Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee at the Calcutta Congress of 1928, he 
gave* his countrymen a clear and definite lead 
in our political struggle, the wisdom of which 
came to be realised somewhat later. 

As founder and first editor of Advame 
he raised the tone and dignity of Indian 
journalism to a high level. He was also 
interested in the development of indigenous 
industry and commerce, and was for a long 
time Chairman of the Bengal Mercantile 
Insurance Co., Ltd. He was also the founder 
of a cotton mill in Chittagong. His public 
activities were too many to admit of recording 
here. 

Calcutta leceived the mortal remains of 
her hero in tears. A huge procession in 


mourning which followed the bier and the 
overcrowded streets and house-windows 
reminded us of another national calamity of 
similar magnitude when the remains of 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das were brought down to 
Calcutta from Darjeeling. An admiring 
nation which conferred upon him the appella- 
tion of ^T)e8hapriya” (dear to the country) 
pays its repectful homage to the memory of 
its departed hero. 

May his soul rest in eternal peace ! 

Problems before Sugar Industry 

With the introduction of a protective 
tariff on imported sugar, India has entered 
upon a new epoch of industrial history. We 
discussed in our columns the past and future 
of sugar industry in the country <and pointed 
out that sugar may provide a fresh stimulus 
to the industrial development of our country. 
The Government has also introduced the 
tariff by calculated steps which will go a 
long way to ensure the future of the 
industry. 

Although the Conference which was 
recently held in Simla attended by official 
as well as non-official members in order to 
devise ways and means and formulate 
schemes for materially helping the manufac- 
tures and capitalists, could not arrive at 
any definite scheme or plan of action, yet 
many important discussions were^held ^nd 
a flood of light was thrown on the various 
assets df this industiy. Mr. Sxivastava has 
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pointed out that there is a direct relation 
between the price of sugar and its amount 
of consumption in India. When the price 
falls^ the amount of consumption increases. 
The following table will help to illustrate this 
view point ; 

Price of Java Amount of Sugar 
Year Sugar in Calcutta consumed in India 
(per maund) (in tons) 



Rs. 

as 


1923-24 

18 

0 

678,081 

1924-25 

14 

4 

859,057 

1925-26 

10 

15 

1,011,488 

1926-27 

11 

14 

999,302 

1927-28 

10 

7 

1,101,524 

1928-29 

9 

13 

1,164,805 

1929-30 

9 

0 

1,324,923 

1930-31 

8 

11 

1,215,585 

1931-32 

10 

1 

982,540 

1932-33 

10 

10 

928,095 


From the above table, it will be seen that 
during the years 1930 and 1931, when the 
priee of sugar was lowest, the amount of 
consumption reached the highest hguros. It 
is expeeted that the price of sugar will come 
down considerably within a few months 
when the recently established sugar factories 


will begin to work, and the increased 
consumption resulting from the lower prices 
will offer some stimulus to the indigenous 
industry. 

There arose a diflPerenee of opinion as to 
whether there has been overproduetion of 
sugar in North Bihar and U. P. Considering 
total amount of sugar that is annually 
consumed in India (1 million tons approxi- 
mately), and the amount produced (100,000 
tons approximately), we are of opinion that the 
cry of overproduction is too premature to be 
raised at the present moment. 

Bengal stands in a peculiar position in 
regard to this industry. Bengal had 
lost her opportunities in Jute and Coal 
industries. They have been mostly captured 
by foreigners and the agriculturists and 
labourers of this province have hardly 
benefited from industrialisation of Bengal. 
Now sugar has come to stay and has provided 
ample opportunities for ambitious industria- 
lists and capitalists of the province. \V(! 
hope Bengal will not fail to rise to the height 
of the occasion and explore the possibilities 
of an industry which may be instrumental 
in remo ving unemployment and other distresses 
rampant in the country. 



Mr. Keynes and ''^he 

liv 8ASADIIAR SINHA, h. 

Whatever the prospects of success of the 
World Economic Conference, which meets 
here this month, there is little diflFerence of 
opinion among statesmen and economists 
with regard to the real nature of the problems 
that await solution. Tt is realised that 
international action alone can bring succour 
to the tottering capitalist structure, because 
the disease that afflicts the world to-day is 
not local in incidence but transcends national 
boundaries. Thus, on the one hand, a clear 
recognition of the unity of the world-economy 
is fundamental to any discussion of modern 
economic problems, while, on the other, a 
narrow notionalist approach to the problems 
on the agenda of the forthcoming Conference 
is bound to prove fatal to its success. 

Internationalism forms the JpU motif of 
Mr. Keynes^ essays, the subject of discussion 
in this short article. Nor is Mr. Keynes 
alone in ploughing the furrow of international 
action, but, as Sir Josiah Stamp pointed out 
in a recent lecture, the world is probably in 
a more reasonable frame of mind now to 
listen to the advocacy ol international 
co-operation than formerly. “But the 
measure of their (Le., financial circles) need, 
and, perhaps, their fear of world-disaster 
will be the measure of their willingness now 
to consider it. . . 

Mr. Keynes’ essays arc a plea for dual 
action, that is to say, action both on the home 
as well as on the international front. They 

* This pamphlefc is an enlarged version of Mr. 
Keynes’ four articles published in the Times in 
March of the current year. 


Means to Prosperity'^'* 

sc. Kcon., I’ll. i>. Rcon. (London) 

are, in short, essentially a plea for clear- 
thinking on economic matters. “Nothing is 
required and nothing will avail, except a 
little, a very little, clear thinking.” For the 
economic problem of the day is in the last 
resort a problem of plenty. In other words, 
the cessation of economic activities, plunging 
the entire world in poverty and degradation, 
originates not from the lack of material 
resources, nor from the lack of technical skill 
but principally from the suspension of the 
loading economic incentive, essential to 
capitalist enterprise — namely, profit. Now, 
it is universally recognised that the dis- 
appearance of business profits is primarily 
due to the catastrophic fall of world-prices, 
partly brought about by monetary and partly 
by other circumstances. In the case of 
England, for instance, both sets of causes 
have conspired to precipitate the crisis. The 
result has been that the economic machinery 
of the world has come to a stand-still, leading 
to unemployment on an iiupreccdcnted scale, 
business failures, etc. On the financial side, 
on the other hand, the reaction of the 
situation has been equally profound. In the 
face of adverse circumstances, capital has 
become shy, with disastrous consequences on 
the normal economic activities throughout 
the world, the vicious circle is thus 
complete. 

How to find a way out of this vicious 
circle ? How far is it a mechanical, how 
far a psychological, problem ? Clearly, it 
is both, but, in the present case, the 
latter aspect is undoubtedly the more 
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significant. In shorty the revival of business 
confidence must be preliminary to the 
resumption of the normal economic activities 
of the world. But to set the ball rolling, as 
it were, resort to mechanical aid is equally 
important. Thus we come back again to 
Mr. Keynes' dual policy with which we 
started. What are they ? In the first place, 
Mr. Keynes advocates what he calls a policy 
of internal expansion based on an increased 
loan-expenditure at home. He believes that 
an "addition of at least £100,000,000 to our 
annual primary expenditure at home" will 
put "at least 1,000,003 men back to work.” 
Whether Mr. Keynes' arithmetical calculations 
will be completely borne out in practice must 
be left to the future, but, as Sir Josiah Stamp 
has pointed out, "his broad result that any 
expenditure which relieves the dole will 
directly or indirectly pay for itself to a 
considerable extent” remains vjilid. The 
results of this policy of encouraging public 
works and the like will, in the main, be two. 
First, the national economic machinery will 
again be set going, and, in the second place, 
the relief brought to the national Exchequer 
through increased revenue and consequently 
to the tax-payers through reduced taxation 
will be wholly to the advantage of the nation's 
economic life. 

Against this policy of public expenditure 
two arguments have been advanced. On the 
one hand, it is pointed out that the eifect of 
such expenditure on employment is relatively 
small, because it was tried by the Labour 
Government and found ineffective ; while on 
the other, it is argued that public expenditure 
is on principle wrong, because it encroaches 
on private investment in profitable business. 
To take the second argument first. The 
principle involved in this may be right, but 


since at present money is lying idle in the 
banks and no investment is being made, this 
plea has but little weight. The first argument, 
on the other hand, is also invalid, because it 
does not take into account the change of 
circumstances since the Labour Government 
went out of power. Mr. Keynes' contention 
is that "the effects of loan-expenditure and of 
foreign balance arc iu pari material That is 
to say, increased loan-expenditure unless 
accompanied by a favourable balance of trade 
cannot produce the effects desired by Mr. 
Keynes. To (piote Mr. Keynes ; "Heaven 
knows to what plight a combination of the 
policy of the Labotir Government in doing 
nothing to protect the foreign balance, with 
the policy of the National Government to 
curtail loan expenditure might not have 
brought us !” 

Obviously, this in itself is inadequate, for 
until the world-price level rises sufficiently 
high, the looked-for revival of business 
activities on a larger sc<alc will not, indeed 
cannot, take place. The need therefore for 
international action in stabilising the world 
prices to a higher level is imperative. To this 
end Mr. Keynes advocates a sort of inter- 
national inflation, on reflation, as it is the 
current vogue to call it. This he proposes to 
do by the creation of iiiteri ational "reserve 
money,” in the form of gold-notes to be issued 
by an international authority. These notes, 
which will have international currency, will 
be based on gold-bonds of countries participat- 
ing in the scheme, the share of each country 
in this money varying according to its gold 
reserves. The functions that this "reserve” 
money will perform are two. First, the money 
thus available will be a source of additional 
credit to all countries, helping to raise their 
interna] price levels and consequently the 
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price level of the world at large. In the 
second place, it will act a balancing factor 
to be released when prices arc abnormally low 
as at present, and to be withdrawn again if 
the prices were to be rising too much.^^ One 
notes with some surprise that Mr. Keynes, 
who only recently described gold as "a barbar- 
ous relic, should insist on gold being the 
basis of the new international currency. Let 
Mr. Keynes answer the charge of inconsistency 
himself. ^Tt may be that, never having loved 
gold, I am not so snbj(‘(;t to disillusion. Rut, 
mainly, it is because, 1 believe that gold has 
received such a gruelling that conditions 
might now be laid down for its future manage- 
ment, which would not have been acceptable 
otherwise.” 

The cause here advocated is simple. The 
return to prosperity cannot be ejected by 
isolated action on the part of any single 


nation. Tariffs, quotas and exchange restric- 
tions, which one country after another has 
adopted in order to protect itself against the 
impending disasater, are utterly inadequate for 
the present situation. I'he restriction of the 
world trade, which is inevitable under these 
conditions, must make the crisis more acute. 
Whether the kind of international action here 
suggested will be a peimanciit cure for 
periodic depressions, which afflict the capita- 
list world, does not concern us here. But it 
is certainly one which provides the psycho- 
logical as well as the mechanical device 
necessary to bring about a rise in the world- 
price level — a prime requisite for the resump- 
tion of the normal economic life of the world. 
But whether the necessity to see an economic 
change will overbear political prejudices 
remains to be seen. 



Thirty-five years of Indian Economic Thought, 1898-1932 

By SHTB CHANDRA DUTTA, m.a., bj., b.(\s. 

{Continued from the previous issue) 


The recent sub-period (1926-32) has 
witnessed the expansion of interest in econo- 
mic research on a considerable scale. The 
number of investigators as well as journals 
and institutions for the carrying on of 
investiogations has increased. An important 
event on the Bengal side is the establish- 
ment in 1926 of the Bengali monthly Arthilc 
TTnnati (Economic Progress) which is a 
journal of world economy and international 
statistics with bearings on India. Two 
private seminars for research^ likewise in 
the Bengali language, have served also to 
furnish a stimulus to economic discussion 
and publication. One is the TiangUja Dhana-- 
Vijnan Parishat (Bengali Institute of 
Economics) established in 1928 and the 
other the Antarjatik Bnnga Parishat ("Inter- 
national Bengal” Institute) in 1929. Some 
half a dozen Research Fellows carry on 
investigations under the auspices of each 
of these institutes. One must not overlook, 
besides, the Economic Societies established 
during this period although under diverse 
names not only at the different Universities 
of India but also at many of the higher 
grade colleges. 

The following is the list of commissions 
of inquiry set up by the Government ; 

1926- 28. Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture : Report. 

1927. Road Committee : Report (1928). 

1927- 29. Indian States Committee : 

Report. 


1929-31. Statutory Commission on the 
Indian Constitution (Simon) : Report. 

1929-31. Indian Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee : Report. 

1929-31. Indian Labour Commission : 
Report. 

1932. Indian Delegation to the Imperial 
Conference at Ottawa : Report. 

The output in Indian economic thought 
is tabled below : 

1926. Advani G. : FAudes sur la vie 
ruralc dans le Sind. 

1926. Ahmed T. : "Agriculture in 
America” {Arfkik Unnati) "The Labour 
Movement in Japan” (.1. U.) 

1926. Biyar (G. V. Ganapathi) : Indian 
Industrialism. 

1926-32. Arthik Unnati (Economic 
Progress) Bengali monthly (Editor : Benoy 
Sarkar) 

192(). Basu B. D. : Ruin of Indian Trade 
and Industries. 

1926. Chakravarty D. C. : "Coal, Cotton 
and Tarif in Indifl’' {Journal of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce). "Textile 
Industry in India and Japan,” {J. B. N. C) 

1926. Caiid G. : The Financial Sgstem 
of India. 

1926. Das B. M. ; "The Technology of 
Tanning and Finished Leathers” {J. B. N, C.) 

1926. Das, B. : "Prospects of Oil Indus- 
try in India.” {Modern Revmv.) 

1926-29. Dey, S. K. : Bengali Transla- 
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tion of Ricardo's Ihincipks of PolUiml 1926. Ran, B. R. : Economics of Leather 


Economy and Taxation, [A. IL) 

1926-30. Ghosc Rabindranath. "History 
of Economic Thought in Europe from the 
Pearliest Times," (A. U) 

1926. Ghose 8. C. : "Railway Finance" 
(Calentla Reriew) 

1926-32. Indian Journal of Economics 
(Allahabad) 

1926-32. Journal of the Bengal Nafio- 
nal Chamber of Commerce, (Editor : Bonoy 
Sarkar) 

1926. Karwal, G. I). : "The Problem 
of Law, Agricultural Production in India" 

(j. j:k) 

1926. Lokanatlian, P. and S. : "Foreign 
Capital in India." (/. J, E) 

1926. Madhava, K. B. ; Statistical Ana- 
lysis of Life Insurance Business in India 
Since 1983. 

1926. Morarjee, N. ; "Problems in Indian 
Mercantile Marine." (J. B. N. C.) 

1926. Mukherjeo, R. K. ; The Oround- 
work of Economics. The Rural Economy 
of India 

1926. Narain, B. : "Eighty Years of 
Punjab Pood Prices." (/. J. E.) 

1926. Oak, V. V. : Enyland^s Educa- 
tional Work in Indian^ Financial Aspects, 
1926. Part. II. Life Assurance (A, U.) 

1926-28. Palit, H. D. ; "Economic Trans- 
formation of the Races and Castes in Modern 
Bengal” {A. U.) 

1926. Pherwaui, S. N. : Municipal Effi- 
ciency. 

1926. Prasada, C. : "Condition of Indian 
Railwaymen." 

1926. Puntambekar and Vardachari : 
Handspinniny and Handweariny. 

1926. Ranga, N. G. : Economic Oryani- 
xaiion of Indian Villages. 


Industry. 

1926. Ray, N. : Takar Kattm (On Money) 
in Bengali 

1926. Rau, B. R. : Banking in India 

1926. Ray, 8. K. : "Hydroelectric Power 
Possibilities in Bengal" {J. B. N. C.) 

1926. Rudra, N. G. : "Agriculture in 
Murshidabad and Nadia" (A, U.) 

1926. Sanyal, N. : "Silk Industry in 
Murshidabad" (A. U.) 

1926. Sapre, B. G. : Economics of Agri- 
cultural Progress. 

1920. Sarkar (Benoy) : Economic Dere- 
nunl, Economics in Hindu TliouyhU* 
( Indian Historical Quarterly). "Insurance 
for Sickness, Accident and old age" (J. //.) 
"Law and the Cultivator : The Example 
of Prance" {J. B. N. C.) "New Orientations 
in Commerce" {J. B. N. (\) "The New 
Woman in the Economic World" {A. U.) 
Parimr, Oostid 0 Rustra (Bengali translation 
oiVA\gQVB Entslchuny der Famiic,des Kiyeu- 
iums find tks Staates.) "Shipping and Railway 
Policies in Economic Legislation' {J.B.N.C.) 
"Works-Council in the Labour AVorld'. {A.U.) 

1926. Sen, N. : Indian Capital and the 
Tea Industry of Assam ami Bengal, a pamph- 
let. 

1926. Thomas, P. A. ; Mercantilism and 
the East India Trade. 

1926. Wadia, P. A. and Joshi, G. N. : 
Money and the Money Market in India. 

1927. Ahmed, T. : "Robert Owen and 
Louis Blanc" (A. IT.) "The Cotton Industry of 
India" (A. U.) "The Municipal Administration 
of Calcutta" (A.U.) 

1927. Balkrishna : "Hindu Taxation 
System" /. J. E. 

1927. Basu, P. C. : Economic Primipk'^ 
for Indian Readers. 
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1927. Bhatnagar, B. G. : Co-operative 
Organixaiion In British India 

1927. Dadachanji, B. E. : Hlslorg of 
Indian Cttrrencij mid Exchange, 

1927. Das, A. K. : The Shiffong Hydro- 
electrie Ltd, (/i. H,) 

1927. Das, R. K. : "Wastage of India’s 
Man Power.^^ 

1927. Dass, U. : "Hydrogenation of Oils 
and its Commercial Possibilities in India’^ 
(J. B, N, 0,), "The Importance of Chemical 
Technology in India (Bengal Technical Insti- 
tute Magaxine) 

1927. Deshpande, S. R. and Ghurye, G. S. : 
“Some Village Studies’^ (/. J. E.) 

1927. Dey, S. K. : "The Economic Reco- 
very of Germany” (A. U.) 

1927. Ghosh, A. K. ; "Indian Trade in 
Africa” (A. U.) 

1927. Dey, S.K. : "The Population Problem 
of Japan and Italy” (J. fJ,) 

1927-2H. Dey, S. K. ; "The Streets of 
Calcutta” (A, U,) 

1927. Ohose, S. C. : Organi\atinn of 
Itailivaijs. 

1927. Ghose, S. C. : Indian RaiUvay 
Kvonomics. 

1927. Gupta, J. N. : The Fonndalions of 
National Piogress. 

1927. Iyengar, S. K. : Sin dies in Indian 
Rural Economics. 

1927. Latif, S. A. : "Taxation of Agricul- 
tural Incomes in Bengal” (LJ.E.) 

1927. Madhava, K.B. : "Trade Unionism,” 
‘^Analysis of Trade Disputes” (/. J* E.) 
"Investment of the Funds of the Indian 
Life Offices” (Indian Insurance Journal) 
"Official Statistics” (Half Yearly Journal 
of the Mysore University), 

19'27. Mehta and Subbaya. Co-operative 

Movement in India, 


1927. . Mehta, N. B. : Indian Railway 
rates and Regulations. 

1927. Mukerji, B. B. : "Consolidation of 
Agricultural Lands in Bengal” {Cal. Rev,) 

1927. Mukerji, R. K. : The Borderlands 
of Eeonomir. Demoeraeies of the East. "Labour 
Welfare and City Improvement in India” 

1927. Eighty Years of Puniah Food 
Prices. 

1927. Narain, B. : The Poufathm problem 
in India. 

1927. Pal, J. : "The Trade in Manures” 
(A. If.) Essay.s on Aluminiun, Sulphur, Dolo- 
mite, etc., with reference to industry (A. IJ.) 

1927. Rao, D. A. : "Rice Culture in Italy” 
(Mod. Rev) 

1927. Roy, H. L. : International Competi- 
tion in the Match Industry” (A, C) 

1927. Sapre, B. G. : h'sseiifinls oj lutliun 
Koononiicii, 

1J)27. Sarkar, Benoy : ‘^Tho Commercial 
Schools of Italy” A. C. “The Earnigs and Social 
values of Clerical Labour” (Lnixtiir) Grectiiufx 
h Yomtrj /wrf/V/, economic chapters, rui'cshnaifs 
and Business Oigani.ation fur Bengal Capi- 
tal isis (■j.lt.X.C.) “Trusts and Rationalisation : 
Aspects of the New Industrial Revolution” 
(Cal. Bcr.) Types and Tendencies in American 
Banking” UB.K.C.) Vartanian Jagat (Modern 
Woild) volume on Japan : economic 
chapters. 

1927. Sen, A. C. : Life Insurance in 
India, pamphlet 

1927. Sen, H. K. : Krisliaker Katka 
(On the Peasant) Bclar Samasga {unemploy- 
ment problem ) (A. C.) 

1927. Sen, X. N. : Tea Industry of 
Bengal and Assam, (.fl.?/.) 

1927. Shah, K. T. : llussian Experiment. 

1927. Sinha, H. : Early European Banking 
in India. 
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1927, Sinha, J. C. : Economic Annals of 
Bengal. 

1927. Tannan, M. L. : Banking Law and 
Pt'octice in India. 

1927. Vakil^ N. and Muranjan, S. E. : 
Ourremg ami Prices in India. 

1927-29. Waiz, S. : (editor) Indians 
Abroad. 

1928. Ahmed, T. : "The Jute Mills of 
Bengal" (A. f/.), "The Wealth of Japan" 
{f. U.) 

1928. Baiu rjea, P. N. : Indian Finance 
in tile Dags of the Company. 

1928. Bhattacharjcc, K. : "A Peep into the 
Jute Industry" {Forward) 

1928. The Book of Calcutta ([ndian 
Industrial Exhibition). 

1928. Dulal, R. K. : "Overcapitalization 
in an Industry" {Bombay Samachnr). 

1928. Das Gupta, B. B. : Paper Currency 
in India. 

1928. Dass, B. : "Hydrogcnetion and the 
Industry of Vegetable Oils" {J. B. N. C), 
"An Iiiduetri.al Experiment at the Mahaluxmi 
Oil Mill, Saiiisi, Malda" {J. ll N. C.) 

1928. Dutt, S. C. : "Evils of Protection in 
regard to the Agricultural classes" (yl. TJ,) 
"Factory rs. Cottage Industry" (^4. U.) 

"Indian Factory Act" {A. U.) Problems of 
Rural India. 

1928. Ghose, A. C. : Success in Business. 

1928. Ghose, Rabindranath : "Economic 
Thought in Rome and Medieval Europe" 
{A. U.) "Malthus and the Doctrine of Popu- 
lation" {A. U) 

1928. Ghose, S. C. : Rates Organization 
of Indian Railways." 

1928-29. Jath.ar,G.B. and Beri, E. G. : 
Indian Economics 2 vols. 

1928. Khan, B.A. ; "Co-operation and Edu- 
cation" (/./. A7.) 


1928. Nehrn^ J. L. : Soviet Russia. 

1928. Pal, B. G. : "Calcutta and the 
Cultural Evolution of Modern India" 
{Calcutta Municipal Gazette). 

1928. Pal, J. ! "Copper^* (-^1. U.) 

1928. Pandit, R. C. : "Iron Smelting" 
(yl. E.). The Impart Duty on Pig Iron and 
the Pig Iron Trusty pamphlet. 

1928. Rai L. Unhappy India. 

1928. Raine, J. L. ; The Co-operative 
Movement India. 

1928. Rail, B. R. : "Inland Bills of Ex- 
change" 

1928. Roy, H. L. : "Sources of Raw 
Msiterials in the British Empire" {A, U.) 

1928. Roy, N. N. : "Public Expenditure" 

{A. U) 

1928. Sarkar (Benoy) : "Bengali Banking 
in Comparative Bank Statistics" {J. B. ^V. C.) 
Dhana dnulater Rupanlara (Bengali transla- 
tion of Lafarcjiie^s U Evolution dc la Pro - 
priele) "Financial, Legal and Constitutional 
Theories from the Franco-Prussian War to 
the Russo-Japanese War." {Mod. Rev.) 
"Labour Property and Tariff Policies in 
Statesmanship and Political Ideals from 
Bismarck to Lenin and Mussolini." {(\il. Rev.) 
The Political Philosophies .since IIJOU, 
economic chapters. The Pressure of Labour 
upon Constitution and Law (177(5-1928) a 
pamphlet. Vartanian Jayat (Modern World) 
Volume on China, economic chapters. 

1928. Sarkar, N. N. : "The Calcutta Stock 
Exchange" {J. B. N. C.) 

1928. Sen Gupta, J. N. : "The Export of 
Oil Seeds" {A. U.) 

1928. Shah, K. T. : Post-War Germany. 

1928. Srinivasan, K. C. ; The Law ami 
Theory of Railway Freight Ratej>\ 

1928, Sinha, J, C. : "Land Mortgage 
Banking with special reference to Bengal" 
{Mysore Economic Journal.) 

1928. Venkatarangaiya, M. : The Begin- 
nings of Local Taxation in the Madras 
Presidency. 

' ' \ {Tq te Qomluded)* 



Towards Bigger Insurance 

By P. H. PESTONJI 


In the India to come, 1 like to picture the 
Insurance Agent playing a much greater part 
in our National Economy ! 

The gospel of Insurance has not yet 
touched the fringe of our population — "gospel" 
means "good news" but the good news, alas, 
has not been sufficiently broadcast. What 
little Insurance there is, in this country, it is 
confined to the salaried worker in the urban 
areas. The Govcriiinent Actuary stated that 
in a reasonably good year like 1928 . . • there 
were 564,000 life assurance policies in force — 
an imignificmit number compared with the 
population ! 

That being so, why has no attempt yet 
been made to penetrate the rural areas —the 
villages that are the backbone of the country ! 
Arc wo so destitute of workers, of sacrificial 
workers I had said — that none are willing to 
exchange the comfort and case of the Metro- 
polis for the unnamed glories of Nature as 
typified in its villages and rural environments ? 

Whilst it may be correct to say that there 
is no dearth of willing and even sacrificial 
workers, yet it has to be admitted that the 
village is not quite responsive, is still hide- 
bound in its conservatism and ignorance and 
is not prepared to exchange its old lamp of 
primeval hoardings for the new lamp as illus- 
trated by Insurance in its varied forms. And 
why ? 

The reason is not far to seek. The 
gospel of Insurance has not been sufficiently 
and loudly proclaimed, so as to make a lasting 
impression upon the villager even so as to 
overcome ^hil/ illiteracy* 4t may be that 


sporadic workers, fixed with lofty visions and 
ambitions, have made an attempt and failed, 
and failing have lost faith and have given up 
the work as a bad job. TTorcin lies the 
weakest part of the argument ! How can you 
expect to reap where the sowing has not been 
good, where even the ground has not been 
prepared and where no uprooting of the weeds 
and the thorns and the bushes ; or the removal 
of the stone, and the gravel, and the lime ; 
where there has been no proper manuring, 
or ploughing or watering — in short where the 
preparation has not been adequate ? If 
Rome was not built in a day it has got to be 
believed that neither were our smiling villages 
or pleasant valleys. Why then bemoan the 
failure or call it so, when it is entirely of our 
own causing ? 

Do not tell mo, you who have made the 
attempt and failed, that you speak with the 
authority born of bitter experience, and that 
whatever else might succeed in the villages, 
Insurance will not Now is that a > hallenge ? 
If it be, then it must be put on the same 
shelf as the exploded arguments of die-hard 
bureaucrats who are never tired of proclaim- 
ing that India is not lit for Home Rule. If 
you are true to yourself you have got to 
admit that your efforts were but half-hearted 
and lacked the enthusiasm and the conviction 
which are necessary in a cause such as this. 
Unless the Agent makes Insurance a fetish- 
in the best sense of that word, he will not 
succeed. 

It is stated that the village prospect 
offers cei^in difficulties at the start — so does 
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the salaried prospect in town or city : only 
they differ in degree. The salaried clerk i» 
supposed to be, in comparison with the 
villager, so much more literate, and so much 
less conservative. But is ho really though ? 
What is the everyday experience of the 
canvassers ? Echo anwers what ! 

All things considered, therefore, it appears 
that there is considerable need for propaganda. 
We want missionaries to preach the gospel of 
Insurance just as wo have missionaries 
preaching the gospels of the several faiths. 
Propaganda implies preaching and preaching 
implies training. In other words, what we 
want arc trained missionaries, not the 
stop-gap variety, who take up the profes- 
sion as a jumping-off ground to better things. 
Much as it is to be regretted, we have 
not yet, as a nation, developed the idea 
of service, or to put it in another way, 
we have not yet acquired that enlarged civic 
sense which should make \is look upon 
service to . our fellowmeii, as service to our- 
selves. Our outlook is still narrow and 
parochial. It is true that service; as under- 
stood today and as typified in AVestern 
countries is always associated with a fat 
salary behind it and we may or may not do 
likewise. 

We have then much lee-way to make in 
this direction if we are to develop our ideas 
of service to the greatest good of the greatest 
number. There are opportunities always 
knocking at the doors of those who are 
willing to shoulder responsibility, for, in effect 
service implies not only responsibility, but 
also sacrifice : and sacrifice is a path beset 
with so many stones and thorns that the 
aver<:ge human being who is too much at 
heart a lotos-eater would rather prefer to tread 
the primrose path of dalliance-- and starve ! 


Given such a band of earnest and devoted 
workers who with scrip or bag are prepared 
to wander from village to village ; explaining 
to the best of their knowledge and ability 
what insurance means in its various forms 
and the benefits and advantages to bo derived 
therefrom, what cause is there that we should 
despair ? Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that teachers and students repairing to their 
villages during vacations can make excellent 
"hot gospellers^^ if they want to be so. 
They have no axe to grind and no commissions 
to earn. Even if they don^t want, yet such 
commissions if earned would help many a 
teacher or student to qualify for further 
studies and improve his status, though perso- 
nally I believe that the enthusiasm, the 
faith and the love of service on the part 
of students (and teachers too) ti*ansccnd 
all such monetary considerations, if only 
the call is made to them for such service 
and they have a good leader to guide them 
on and keep their enthusiasm lambent and 
undimmed. 

Likewise have we need to carry on a 
silent and unostentatious propaganda through 
the medium of the Vernacular press. It is 
stated that for one man who purchases 
an English paper at least ten men read 
it. The proportion must be somewhere 
between 1 to 50 or 60 in respect of a Verna- 
cular paper. Which Indian Companies have yet 
made up their minds to advertise in the 
Vernacular press ? A mere bold advertisement 
will not do, which sets forth the assets of the 
Company, or its last bonus declaration or the 
opinion of the Actuary. There must be columns 
of the Vernacular press devoted to the cause 
of Insurance explaining to the average man 
in the village what Insurances means — simple 
honest straightforward talks, which will at once 
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go to the heart of the villager. Even among 
the English educated classes how few there 
are who know anything worth knowing about 
Insurance ! The vast majority foolishly and 
ignorantly connect insurance with death and 
wc all know with what horror and repugnance 
the average man looks upon death. Is it any 
wonder^ therefore that Insurance instead of 
attracting repels the proponent ? 

Then again at village fairs and festivals 
much useful literature in the Vernacular could 
be distributed or demonstrative lectures 
arranged. Again Insurance Companies might 
make arrangements with authors or publishing 
houses^ that in every book printed in the 
VernacuLar a few pages should be devoted to 
Insurance particularly the kind of books 
that will find their way into village libraries. 
In effect, the village atmosphere should be 
surcharged with Insurance through and 
through and every means tending to secure 
this end should be considered good, effectively 
good. 

'rhe principles of Insurance being the 
same, most of our Indian Companies could 
pool their resources and launch upon a 
strenuous campaign of co-operative 
advertising. Wc have yet to move very far 
forward in this direction, and the sooner we 
begin the better ! 

Another means by which the scope and 
influence of Insurance Companies could be 


widened is by our Indian Companies making 
it possible for lives to be insured for lesser 
sums than Rs. 1000. It is true that a few 
companies have the minimum as Rs. 500, but 
even this could be reduced or varied to suit 
the pocket of the individuals concerned. 
That probably explains why free Insurance 
companies have risen to such mushroom 
heights in a short interval of years ! Why 
should not an Insurance Company seek 
to safeguard in tlui form of a policy 
the hidden and hoarded wealth of rural 
India, and thus make the national resources 
of the country more fluid ? Thus if Indian 
Companies shed their fear and their rigidity 
and make themselves more elastic they are 
sure to attract to themselves a much larger 
volume of business. For the present, it 
would appear as if the Indian public exists 
for the Insurance Companies and not the 
Insurance Companies for the Indian public ! 
That way lies stagnation, and those at the 
helm of affairs should see to it that we move 
out of the rigid beaten tracks — the sooner, the 
better ! 

Such are a few of the problems that those 
who are in the Insurance held have got to 
tackle and overcome. Given the clianged 
conditions, the Insurance Agent is bound to 
play a much greater part in our national 
economy. 


The. Tragedy of the Vistula 

(From Our Warsaw Correspondent) 


Tbc Vistula is undoubtedly one of the 
most important rivers of Central Europe and 
has^ in the past^ always been noted for its 
brisk traffic. It is very pathetic, therefore, to 
see that this traffic has now practically 
deserted itif former route. Days and days 
may sometimes pass before the traveller 
encounters a steamer or a train of barges on 
its majestic expanse of water. The contrast, 
in this respect, between the Vistula on the 
one hand and the remaining rivers of Germany 
on the other, is very striking. The present 
desolation is the direct outcome of the policy 
of violence consciously pursued by Poland 
for the past ton years. 

One of President Wilson^s celebrated 
fourteen points contained the demand that 
Poland should be given free access to the open 
sea. '.rhis demand might have been satisfied by 
stipulating that Poland should be allowed to 
use the Lower Vistula freely for her overseas 
trade and by granting her special tranship- 
ment facilities at Danzig, the great seaport 
where the Vistula empties itself into the sea. 
A similar plan has actually been adopted in 
the case of Czcchslovakia, which country has 
been granted the lease of a suitable site in 
the free port of Hamburg. Germany there- 
fore proposed, in the course of the ^^peace^^ 
negotiations, that the Vistula should be 
internationalized, just as had been done in 
the case of the Rhine, the Danube, the Elbe, 
the Oder, and even the Niemen. This 
perfectly adequate proposal, however, was 
not accepted. The reason was that Poland, 
actively supported by France, had much 


more far-reaching, /. c,, territorial, aims in 
connection with the Vistula. If the river 
had been internationalized, she could not have 
presented her territorial claims ; and to 
satisfy these, she was given a broad tract of 
land on both sides of the river, now known 
as the Polish Corridor, but at that time 
forming part of Germany's eastern provinces. 

Owing to the carefully organized 
propaganda carried on by Poland and h ranee, 
the great dangers arising out of the establish- 
ment of the Corridor have been largely 
concealed from the world. The fact is that 
through the existence of the Corridor the 
German province of East Prussia and the 
German city of Danzig, which latter has been 
given the status of a “free city, arc 
completely severed from the rest of Germany 
and that these areas have been deprived of 
their natural hinterland. Poland, not content 
with her policy of chicanery against the 
ti-ade of Eastern Germany, is also engaged 
in carrying out a number of strategic measures 
with a view to the eventual absorption of 
still more German territory than she has 
been given already. To this end and for 
the special purpose of paralyzing the seaborne 
commerce of Danzing— she has created a 
new Baltic port, Gdynia, situated only a 
few miles distant from Danzig, which she 
is fast developing into an up-to-date com- 
mercial and naval port. The funds for this 
enterprise have been largely advanced by 
her French ally. An important new rail- 
road — likewise built with French money- 
now connects Gdynia with the Eastern 
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Upper Silesian coal district (another area 
ceded by Germany). If we bear in mind 
these circumstances^ we shall understand 
why Poland refused to agree to the inter- 
nationalisation of the Vistula and why she 
also declined to ratify the international 
agreement embodying certain legal provisions 
governing waterways of international import- 
ance, recently drawn up at the traffic 
conference at Barcelona under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. If she had joined 
in this agreement, she would have exposed 
herself to the risk of having to do something 
in connection with improvement work on 
the Vistula, which is the last thing she 
wants to do. Her aim is to damage Dansig 
in its struggle for existence to such extent 
that this city will be ready sooner or later 
for incorporation with Poland. In furtherance 
of this Polish aim the great waterway of the 
Vistula is allowed to become more and more 
unfit for navigation. 

Poland's action, or rather inaction, in 
this respect merits particular censure because, 
under the German regime, the Vistula was 
one of the most cared-for rivers of Germany. 


As late as 1928, almost ten years after the 
conclusion of peace, the German Ministry 
of Traffic was justified in pointing out that, 
thanks to the good work done by Germany 
before and during the war, shipping on the 
Vistula could still be carried on without 
impediment. It had to be pointed out, 
however, when this statement was made 
that the river would soon decay if the new 
owners refrained from properly continu ing 
the maintenance work. 

Poland sometimes puts forward the excuse 
that she has not sufficient money to attend 
to the needs of navigation on the Vistula. 
But that can hardly be her real motive j 
because, if it were true, it would be difficult 
to understand why she was able to spend 
huge sums on the development of Gdynia 
and on the work of connecting this port with 
Bromberg. The truth is that the intentional 
neglect of the Vistula is one of the many 
ways used by Poland in furtherance of her 
real object, iv.., the elimination of Danzig 
as the natural outlet of the huge district 
watered by the* Vistula. 


Plea Against Premature Return to Gold Standard 

By N. Ij. NANDY^ m.a., c.a.i.b. (Lond.) 


In the nineteenth century Britain left 
silver and led the way to introduce the fairly 
modern device of gold standard. Very 
significant reasons arc underlying the 
announcement reserving for her complete 
liberty to choose both the time and parity for 
A return to gold, and her unwillingness to 
come to an immediate decision. 

The gold standard is a very sensitive piece 
of mechanism which has been very aptly 
compared to the ball cock of a cistern as the 
standard was devised to keep the international 
trade of diiferent countries properly paid for. 
It is more than a legal requirement^ under 
which the legal tender can be converted into 
gold. The gold standard has a deeper 
economic purpose^ and that purpose is to 
maintain an established relationship between 
the values of the currencies of diiferent 
countries and thus maintain a real co-ordina- 
tion of their respective economic system. 

The economic function of the gold 
standard is to control the supply of 
money. It is of the essence of that 
standard that gold should ultimately move to 
adjust balance of payments. This gold 
movement will be followed by variations in 
discount rates which will produce necessary 
changes in the volumes of currency and 
credit. But it has been the usual post-war 
practices in many countries to correct adverse 
balance of trades by means of tariffs^ and 
tariffs were never meant for that purpose. 
Next^ gold after it flows in a countiy is 
sterilised. It is not allowed to perform its 
primary function which is to control the 


supply of money. This one way flow of gold 
will eventually drive off the gold standard 
those countries whose goods and services are 
rejected and gold only accepted. 

There is another way which adjustment 
of currency to surplus or deficit in trade is 
not allowed a free play. This is the system 
of free reserve under which a portion of 
the available gold supply in a country is used 
as a cover for currency while some is used to 
prevent the gold export from exercising its 
influence on currency and credit. The system 
seems to be the outcome of an idea that an 
accidental deficit or surplus in trade is to be 
corrected by movement of gold and not by 
movements of funds, /. e. credits. This not 
only involves waste but also increases the 
difficulty in deciding when currency control is 
necessary. 

An important function of gold standard 
is to maintain an appropriate relationship 
between the price levels of the countries 
employing that standard. Under ordinary 
circumtancGs we can find there an established 
relationship between the prices of several 
commodities and that relationship 
maintained by the fact that the price of each 
commodity is governed by its cost of produc- 
tion. This cost of production is mainly 
labour cost direct and indirect. But in the 
post-war period the statistical significance 
of changes in price levels is much reduced. 
There has been wide disparity between the 
rates of wages in unsheltered industries, 
industries open to outside competition and 
sheltered industries. It is also found that 
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when a universal reduction of wages by a 
certain percentage would restore equilibrium 
of trade the workers of sheltered industries 
would not agree to lower rates and the result 
was that the rate of wages in unsheltered 
industries was reduced by a higher percentage 
than would have been otherwise: necessary. 
This disturbs internal equilibrium without 
which no stability is possible in economic 
affairs. Normal distribution of wages should, 
therefore, be first restored before a come-back 
to gold standard can be staged. 

Another factor that can make the gold 
standard precarious will be found in the way 
in which countries having means to spare 
invest their funds elsewhere. Since the 
war, investors everywhere have lost 
confidence which is the pre-requisite of long- 
term investment. People .attach far more 
importance on security than the rate of 
interest that their investment will yield and 
they are after that form of security which 
they can realise without delay and loss. The 
industrial securities are neglected and in 
every financial centres there is a plethora of 
short term loans that are providing investment 
capital for industries. The defect of such a 
condition is obvious, there will always remain 
the possibility of withdrawal of funds at the 
first sign of danger. So long these conditions 
are not remedied it will not bo advisable to 
restore the gold standard. England has very 
large foreign investments but after the War 


she did not find the wherewithals of these 
long-term investments entirely from her 
export surplus. She utilised for this purpose 
proceeds of some portion of short loans left 
with her and she naturally had to suffer the 
consequences of the perilous policy she 
followed. In this connection it can bo 
observed that when after the War countries 
returned to gold they did it rather simultatie- 
ously. 8 )me currencies were overvalu(‘(l. 
Some were uuiler\^alued and thcsi: wrong 
valuations interfered with the normal How of 
trade. Export surplus from Eriglaiifl dwindled 
as her currency was overvalued. Values of 
currencies must be fixed rightly according to 
their purchasing power parity before a return 
is made to gold. 

Lastly, before a decision is taken to 
return to gold, the problem of war-debts anil 
reparations needs solution. The dilTieulty 
about the war-debts is not their amount but 
the rapidity with which they ca'iio into 
existence and the resultant changes that came 
in the financial relationships of state 
irrespective of changes in their industrial 
relationship. The value of gold at present is 
not the same as it was before and if the 
provision to vary reparations with variations 
ill values of gold had been included in the 
Young plan as it was done in the Dawes plan 
some of the major difficulties of the last few 
years coiild have been avoided. 



The Sickle and the Hammer 

(A stiidij hi the problems of Modern Indian Economic Organisation) 
By kahuna KUMAR NANDI 
n—Bengal 


There is a well-known expression in 
English^ "in for a penny, in for a pound.^’ 
When I had the honour of being invited 
to write for the Anniversary number of 
the Insnranre ami Finance Review^ I foolish- 
ly believed that was the only article that I 
would have to * pen for the journal. But I 
had obviously counted without the host ! 1 
had quite forgotten for a moment the tena- 
cious obstinacy with which editors arc wont 
to coax articles out of unwilling or lazy 
aspirants to authorship. The editor wants 
me to continue my last article to what he 
says, should be its natural sequential 
finis. Well, I don^t see any way out of 
it. However, in for one article, in 
for two, or a dozen for the matter of 
that! 

In my last article I had endeavoured to 
show that the peculiarity of the economic 
organisation of this country before the advent 
of the present industrial innovations, was to 
be found in the multiplicity of productive 
occupation indulged in by the average number 
of the Indian productive community. What 
was thus true of India generally, was more 
so particularly of Bengal, and to some 
extent also of U. P. That the province 
of Behar and Orissa show an almost 
similar state of organisation as Bengal 
except perhaps only in her economic resour- 
ces, is not to be wondered at, for this province 
has only recently been partitioned off from 


Bengal, and was in fact a part of it, so far 
as historical evidence is available, oven from 
the time of the pre-Buddhistic Emperors of 
India. Now, the use of the expression, 
^multiplicity^ was perhaps stretching the 
language a bit too far, at least, I admit, so 
far as Bengal is concerned. In fact the 
state of economic organisation of Bengal 
before the advent of the British, and before 
it had begun to be broken up by the repre- 
sentatives of the new factory outlook after 
the Industrial Revolution, showed a marked 
duality of productive enterprise and occupa- 
tion. On the one side there was the culti- 
vation of the soil, a general occupation for 
almost all kinds and castes of people of 
this province. Some of the rural population 
did not of course actually till the soil with 
their own hands, but even most of these; 
people had to draw directly from the soil at- 
least an appreciable part of their necessary 
sustenance. These constituted the so-called 
bhadralog classes, who, with the gradual 
permeation among this community of educa- 
tion and the dissemination of western sciences 
and ideas, now constitute, what, in the 
European sense, should be called the 
intellectual bomgeois of the province. They 
are not what would be called the bourgeois 
in Europe. In fact there is practically no 
such c!ass in Bengal. Nor could these people 
be identified with those who boast of being 
what they style as the intellectual proletariat 
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To be frank and honesty there is no such 
class either in this province. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a few among the younger 
generation in the hhadmlog community arc 
beginning to take an interest in the European 
intellectual proletarian, particularly the 
Russian of this class, this interest is far 
too ideally intellectual to have any practical 
bearing in our social polity. On the othei 
hand, most of the people who carry on the 
actual cultivation of the soil are found to 
occupy the hours which they either are not 
able to or do not have to spend on the field, 
by some handicraft or other trade which is 
plied, or really has been plied from genera- 
tion to generation, through the immemorial 
ages. That is the reason perhaps for the 
development and growth of so many sub- 
castes and communities not merely among 
the Hindus in Bengal, but also to a certain 
extent, even among our Mahomedan brethren. 
In fact all the numerous castes and sub- 
castes have grown up not really upon the 
scriptural or even socio-religious sanction of 
the then Hindus, but really on the far more 
enduring basis of a vital necessity for a divi- 
sion of labour among the diiTerent compo- 
nent parts of the community which has to 
carry on its existence as a whole. Referring 
to the history of the institution of caste, 
wo find sanction only for the four castes 
referred to in Manu, and also, a': a later 
period, sanction seems to have been accor- 
ded to the recognition of a fifth caste, which 
should only be given the privilege of serving 
the so-called higher castes, though it seems to 
have been enjoined on this fifth caste that 
they should in no way demand any civic 
or any other amenities of civilized life, 
and seems to have been strictly forbidden 
even against coming near the so-called 


scripturally sanctioned four higher castes. 
Their duty seems to have consisted merely 
ill the serving of the people who controlled 
the society in every respect, even as the 
capitalist is alleged, today, to control the 
destinies of the modern civilized world ; but 
their services which were of course accepted 
as a matter of course consisted merely in 
the ignoble act of keeping clean the places 
and cities where their masters lived, though 
they themselves seem to have systematically 
denied a clean life. In Bengal, however, 
under each of the sanctioned four castes, 
and strangely, oven under the fifth, there are 
numerous castes and sub-castes, which cons- 
titute evidence of the fact, by their very 
nomenclature, of their being occupational 
castes. That such castes were also heredi- 
tary were but natural, as these productive 
enterprises, as T have already remarked, have 
been hereditarily plied, and brought to a 
point of perfection through the generations, 
that the principle of division of labour would 
make it inconsistent, if and outside a parti- 
cular occupational caste were to attempt 
their production. Though these castes don^t 
seem to have been based on scriptural or 
socio-religious sanction, they are nevertheless 
based on the far more vital basis of 
socio-economic necessity. Similarly with the 
Mahomedans in this province. Though there 
is no caste in this community, yet they have 
natu ’ally adopted like thcii* Hindu neighbours, 
such distinctive occupational caste-nomencla- 
ture, and have similarly developed into small 
hereditary occupational groups and commu- 
nitie'*. 

I have already referred in ray last articlh 
to the advent of the British into this country, 
at first, ostensibly as peaceful traders, and 
the reasons for their establishing their head 
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quarters, T mean the head(}uarters of the 
East India Company, in Calcutta. Naturally 
the most fertile province in India, Bengal, 
was, consetjucntly, at the time the British 
sought a trade concession in this country, at 
a comparatively higher stage of economic 
and agricultural development than the other 
Indian provinces. Prosperity always sti- 
mulates human cupidity and avarice, and the 
British are not above this common human 
failing. The result was that by diplomacy, 
and not really by war, -for whatever the 
English historians might have said, the Battle 
of Plasscy was but a war of wits and not so 
much a war of valour and physical courage, — 
and not a little by what in plain language 
would be called cunning, the British gradually 
insinuated themselves into the political and 
administrative machinery of the Nawabs of 
Bengal, and finally, with 1757 finished by 
assuming complete political and administra- 
tive control of the province altogether. With 
the changes consequent upon the Industrial 
Revolution in England, the control of the 
British over the adminstrative machinery of 
the Province was but an added weapon in 
the systematic and consistent policy of ex- 
ploitation that they pursued and are still 
pursuing with all their wily talks about 
commercial safeguards, and of things being 
in the ^'common interest of India and the 
United Kingdom.” The result was, as 1 have 
already stated, that in course of less than a 
century the whole economic organisation of 
the province was scattered to the four winds, 
and the people gradually started to degenerate 
into a purely landed ryotwari, dependent 
ihore or loss and really more than less, entire- 
ly upon what the soil would bring to them 
for their sustenance. 

Referring to the time before the British 


were able to usurp the throne of Bengal, 
Prof. Dowey states that during the time of 
Shiraj-ud-dullah, Bengal was one of the fore- 
most countries of the world in wealth and 
riches. There was plenty of luxury in the 
life of the rich and the elite, and the common 
artisan and the landed ryot were also enjoying 
a fairly prosperous and happy life. Mr. 
Digby says on the other hand, that before 
the triumph of the British in the Battle of 
Plassey, and consequently before wealth from 
Bengal had begun to find its way to England 
the condition of the English manufacturing 
industries, and consequently of those of the 
argiculturists were miserable in the extreme. 
Reading the above two statements with the 
words of Mr. Brookes Adams that after the 
Battle of Plassey the looted wealth of Bengal 
began to find their way to England, and 
specialists agree that the foundations of the 
Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth 
century were laid in 1760, one is induced to 
wonder if it was not really the accident of 
the Briti h having gained administrative con- 
trol over this province that the Revolution 
did happen at all. However that may be, 
strange coincidence of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion following closely upon the assumption 
of the adminstrative control of the province 
by the British indicates secrets which, if 
properly investigated, may probably open up 
new vistas of interest to the student of con- 
temporary political and economic history. 

With the intioduction of the Railways 
under Lord Dalhousie, we find the gradual 
adoption of the modern industrial system 
in this country also. But in the Railways 
it was really for the benefit of British trade, 
and the British trader in India. It did not 
serve to actually hold out hopes, though it 
undoubtedly excited the interest and imagina- 
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tion of our people^ for the industrial and 
economic rep;ener.ition. But what more 
directly served to kindh- the embers of indus- 
trial ambition was, again, a thing, whii:h 
belongs entirely to Bengal, i am referring 
to jute. With the spread of trade far and 
wide and the consecpient necessity for the 
discovery of some carrying ra.itcrial for 
British merchandise to the outlying parts of 
the Empire Markets, the Englishman in 
Bengal selected jute, which appeared to him 
to bo both strong and cheap, for this purpose. 
Before this, small quantities of jute use to be 
cultivated for the home consumption of our 
people. A groat impetus was therefore given 
to the enhanced cultivation of jute, and our 
people also found its cultivation of compara- 
tively bigger profits. It was however not 
quite practicable for the raw jute to be 
carried unpressed and unlabcllcd to England, 
and consequently one of the first modern 
factories in Bengal, though comparatively 
very small in respect of modern dimensions, 
was a jute baling press. 

Curiously enough jute has been a double- 
edged sword so far as the economic condi- 
tions of Bengal are concerned. With the 
introduction of the jute-baling presses a great 
impetus was naturally given to the cultiva- 
tion of jute, — sometimes even to the extent 
of b.ing to the detriment of the essential 
agricultural necessities of life. But the very 
Englishmen v/lio first introduced the jute- 
baling pri sses in this country found that raw 
jute baled and exported to the factories of 
Lancashire and Dundee did not fetch them 
the profits that they would otherwise earn 
if they were to start producing the finished 
commodity in this country, with our cheap 
labour and with the cost of freightage elimin- 
ated. An Englishman never convince.'. 


himself of a thing and docs not do it. The 
jute mills began to be started, and even to 
this day it is really the jute industry which 
marks Bciigal out as one of the most pro- 
gressive, in si)ite of her apparent and obvious 
backwardness in other respects, and industri- 
ally developed provinces in India. 

T was saying that jute has been :i double- 
edged sword in our economic life. It has on 
the one hand marked our province as one 
of the most progressive industrial provinces, 
providing at the same time, as has been 
recently calculated, employment to well over 
eighty lacs of our population more or less 
directly, and on the other it lias also been, 
somewhat directly and partly indirectly, the 
source of terrible misery to our rural popula- 
tion. In fact, jute has grown up in the 
economy of this province, as our most 
important 7v>// ludttHh'ff and like all Key 
Indtfslries it vitally affects the life of our 
people, — of those who jirc directly dependent 
upon it for a living and those who are not, — 
whenever there is a slump in this part’cular 
industry. I want to emphasize the expression 
^slump^ because it hhs been found from ex- 
perience that comparatively prosperous times 
ii: this as in most other industries, do not 
usually fetch in a proportionately higher 
benefit to the people, although even the 
slightest slump in the trade adversely afPects 
our people, sometimes even more than pro- 
portionately. Take for instance, the recent 
jute slump that has been going on since about 
the nd of 1929. Since then, except for 
occasional and very brief and sudden upward 
iluctnations, the prices at which jute has sold 
have been between Rs. 2 and Rs^ 3-8. 
Anyone who has the slightest idea about jute 
and its cost of production will realise that 
such a stato of affairs is not merely unpre- 
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Cl dented, but that it is unnatural as well. 
The average cost of production of jute is, 
taking the price of the year 1929 as the 
standard, between Rs. 6 and Rs. 6-8. Condi- 
tions may, of course, be expla'ned away by 
reference to the so-called unprecedented 
slump in world prices and the fact of over- 
production of jute. But that can never 
possibly explain away the fact that inspite 
of such slumps, and the slump is so 
bad that a fall of more than fifty per 
cent below the cost of production marks 
the price of jute sold in the market, — 
the Bengal jute mills continued to pay, 
considering the present conditions, — very 
high dividends. Only about fourteen mills 
did not pay dividend in 1930 and 16 in 1931. 
The reason for this withholding of payment 
of dividends was not, however, that they 
could not pay or that they did not earn any 
profits, but, — as will be found from the 
balance sheets of most of these concerns, — 
that they considered it wiser to carry larger 
funds to reserves to provide against possibly 
worse times. The rest of the mills paid 
dividends of between 3 to 70 per cent, in 
1930, 3 to 40 per cent in 1931, and 2^h to 
25 per cent in 1932. 

It will be evident from the foregoing 
figures that the interests of the industrial 
Entreprenmr and those of the capitalists 
have been amply secured even through the 
prese nt extremely stringent times, while the 
cultivators and all those who have to depend 
on tie agricultural aspects of jute and its 
distrbution in the raw stage are the people 
who have been terribly hard hit by the slump 
and to whom no succour is available in this 
miseiy. 

Jute, it has been said time and again, 
occupies a unique position in the economy 


not merely of this province, but of the whole 
country, if not of the whole world. Jute 
has, for more than a century, been the 
carrier of the world^s merchandise, and though 
a glut in the world^s commodity market is 
likely to similarly affect the jute trade, the 
glut in jute should not, in natural circum- 
stances, be BO much out of all proportions 
to the glut in the world-market, as has been 
and is being experienced during the last 
triennium. There must be other forces at 
work behind jute that are responsible for the 
present condition of the trade, forces that 
we may not be able to definitely account for, 
yet which arc nevertheless there. 

Anyway, the introduction of the jute 
industry in this country was soon followed 
by some effort, though feeble, for the 
industrial regeneration of this province, yet 
at the present time the economic condition 
is such as to justify the remarks of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce that 
'%e economic structure of Bengal to-day. . . 
has become very largely, if not exclusively 
dependent on agriculture, and then too, on 
one particular crop. The dangers of this 
situation is obvious. . In fact, where 
agriculturists account for more than eighty 
per cent of the population, and of the rest, 
particularly of the middle classes, comprise 
mainly in the learned professions, taluqdars, 
and other tenureholders, all indirectly 
dependent on agriculture, the economic out- 
look is very doubtful indeed. "Man cannot 
live by bread alone,^’ as much as he cannot 
live merely on wearing apparel. Agriculture 
of course directly brings to our mouths the 
necessary sustenance, but it cannot meet by 

* Economic Problems of Bengal, bring a 
memorandum submitted by the Bengal National 
Chambei: of Commerce to the Oort, of Bengal,— Pp* 3. 
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itself all the various and variegated necessities 
of the existence of a social being. Society 
needs for its sustenance not merely food, 
not merely clothing, not merely decent housing 
rooms and proper sanitation, it needs for its 
continued existence, above all things, progress. 
And progress is marked by material prosperity 
as much as by intellectual and spiritual 
advancement. 

The condition of present-day Bengal, so 
far as material prosperity is concerned, 
presents a dismal picture indeed. In all 
branches of her economic and commercial 
life she is being lacerated on all sides by 
usurpers, her position being that of a hopeless 
agricultural dependent. In all branches of 
trade she has been displaced by outsiders and 
even in ^%e distributing trade^^ which at one 
time was mainly in the hands of our local 
sreshthis or merchants, — ^^the wholesale side 
of the activities are now mostly out of her 
hands. Bengalee commercial enterprises there- 
fore have crowded into that small proportion 
of trade, resulting in severe and unhealthy 
internal competition. Asa conscciucncc the 
general position of the Bengalee trade itself 
has been weakened and the strength, size and 
organised resources of the units have remained 
comparatively small.'^* 

Looking at the present economic organisa- 
tion of the province, it may be broadly 
divided into two main divisions, namely, (/) 
Urban Bengal, and (if) Rural Bengal. Urban 
Bengal can further be sub-divided into two 
distinctive groups, (0 industrial towns and 
(ii) district towns. The growth and 
prosperity of the industrial towns, as well as 
their importance in the organisation of the 
province are mainly dependent on their 
industries. The district towns on the other 

• Op. Cit P7. 47 


hand owe their importance primarily to their 
being intellectual and official centres. What- 
ever industry and trade may be carried on 
in these towns, they do not generally impart 
any extra importance on them. The industrial 
efforts of the province again, may be grouped 
into three distinctive divisions, (i) rural 
cottage industries, (ii) suburban cottage 
industries, and (///) urban factory industries. 

The condition of our rural industries at 
the present moment is miserable in the 
extreme. The primary rural cottage industry 
of the province has been weaving. But 
though this industry had been able in days 
gone by, to more or less withstand foreign 
competition, yet recent competition from our 
own mills, coupled with the propaganda of 
the Congress against them by reason of their 
using foreign yarn, have reduced this 

industry, which, not very long ago, accounted 
for a part of the living of more than twenty 
per cent of our population, to a condition 
of almost a negative utility. Inquiries among 
the weavers of the Districts of Dacca, 
Mymensingh and Tipperah have elicited the . 
information that most of these people have 
been burdened with stocks that they do not 
know how to dispose of. The reason why 
these people have mostly to use foreign yarn, 
however, was never looked into by the 
Congress. The fact is that Swadeshi yarn 
is not available in the market for their use. 
Most of the smaller mills of this country do 
not produce yarn, but only go in for the 
weaving of textiles with yarn bought from 
the larger mills who have a surplus ; and it 
is well known tliat after meeting the require- 
ments of these smaller mills, there is hardly 
any surplus left over of Swadeshi yarn for 
the use of our small weavers. Congress, 
whatever its political justification, has 
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economically and commercially betrayed the 
weavers of Bengal. Congress did not look 
to their problems^ but have sacrificed them 
to its political methods. 

The suburban cottage industries also have 
similarly come to the end of their tether. 
The most important of these are worlds of 
arts and crafts and also the manufacture of 
metal utensils and similar other utilities. So 
far as utensils and other similar industries 
lire concerned^ our markets have been flooded 
with cheap and light substitutes^ which, 
though they go by the name of Swadeshi 
are really of imported material. Curiously 
enough, ''t!longress has not a word to any 
against the inundation of our markets by 
these cheap produces which are really to the 
detriment of the very existence of our own 
industries in the line. As regards the arts 
and crafts a recent inquiry has been carried 
out by Government. But like most other 
similar inquiries have resulted merely in the 
appointment of a few officials who, it is 
supplied, will work for the regeneration of 
these industries. What fruit such efforts 
have borne is patent to everyone. The real 
problem of these arts and crafts is the 
absence of any marketing organisation 
commensurate with modern conditions. The 
people who have been the hereditary 
custodians of the genius of these industries 
come from an uneducated stock, very far 
indeed from the current of modem life and 
its methods. The result has been that their 
own independent industries failing them, they 
have been forced to fall back upon, in most 
cases, to employment elsewhere. Employment 
generally open to such as these do not usually 
provide them with an adequate living, making, 
haturally for a worse and worse degeneration 
of these arts and crafts. 


Referring to the factory industries we find 
three main industries, besides tea, being 
carried on in this province, vik ,, Jute, Cotton 
Textiles and Rice Milling. Of these Jute, 
as I have already remarked before, is by far 
the most important. The industry, as 1 have 
already stated, provides employment to well 
over eighty lacs of our countrymen, an 
attractive figure no doubt. But of this only 
about ten lacs arc natives of this province, 
who are cultivators of jute. The rest mainly 
compromise the labour and the distributing 
agents of the industry. Distributing agents are 
of course negligible in point of numbers, but 
the very large labour force of well-nigh sixty 
lacs employed by the jute mills in Bengal arc 
mostly and mainly of imported non-Bengalee 
element. Prom the point of view of capital 
and organisation also the proportion of Indian 
capital employed in his trade is negligible, 
of Bengalee native capital, practically nil. 
It is the most curious and at the same time a 
most galling fact in the economic organisation 
of this province. Cotton textiles and rice mills 
occupy a comparatively much less important 
position. And in these industries though 
there is the consolation of a larger proportion 
of local capital and organisation, yet the 
labour is mostly of imported element, i 
would not however refer to tea in this 
connection. Any investigation into the condi- 
tions, prospects and the machinery of working 
of this industry would occupy volumes, and 
should therefore properly constitute a 
separate study by itself. 

Taking the foregoing analysis into consi- 
deration, one cannot help being impressed 
by the extremly miserable conditions and 
hopelessness of our economic out look. Wc 
cannot however shift that blame to othftr 
shoulders, if anyone is at all to blame for 
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sach a state of affairs. We cannot shat our 
eyes to the fact that our present misery has 
been of our own making. We have been 
notoriously a race of bunglers in commercial 
enterprise^ weak-kneed unsteady vacillators. 
And whatever panacea may be offered to the 
solution of this misery^ it can never be 
brought to a successful issue unless we . have 
been able to clear our own character of this 
justifiably fateful stigma. It would indeed be 
futile to suggest any remedy unless we have 
been able to develop again in ourselves that 
strength of character, that persistent steiidi- 
ness of purpose and that unwavering 
determination for realisation of an ideal which 
make for success in life. 

Whatever remedy may however be 
suggested, due regard must be paid> by those 
who would take upon themselves this onerous 
and thankless task, to the present funda- 
mental economic basis of this province* Any 
remedy divorced from the essential funda- 
mentals of our natural economy can but fail 
of its purpose, and is bound to be futile. An 
out and out industrialisation of this province 
in the western lines will only servo to further 
alienate the natives of the province from our 
commercial and industrial enterprises, 
and further widen the already ugly breach 
between industries and agriculture. Land 
still constitutes the greatest asset and the 
richest economic resources of the province, 
and such a method would inevitably aflcct 
this perennial source of wealth in an adverse 
way. A primarily agricultural province, both 
economically and temperamentally, like ours, 
though she must needs have her own 
industrial enterprises to meet her own 
requirements in the line, cannot with benefit 
be thoroughly industrialised in the western 
Way. Some method must be evolved which 


makes for the harmonious and complementary 
development and progress of both industries 
and agriculture side by side. This can only 
be done by spreading over the whole province 
small units of industrial enterprises which 
will carry on their work alongside of local 
agriculture. 

But in any such attempt the principle, 
that the "primary purpose of production by 
any national or territorial unit is the 
consumption of the produces principally 
within the limits of the unit itsclP should be 
carefully borne in mind. More than a half 
of the misery of the modern world would 
not have happened if this princi^e were ns 
carefully practised as it is professed by many 
of the so-called civilized nations. Extra- 
territorial trade can only be carried on with 
surpluses in produces that can be produced 
comparatively cheaply for their exchange with 
similar produces of other countries or 
territories so that the exchange may secure 
a better satisfaction to both the parties than 
what would bo derived by the direct 
consumption of the produces by the countries 
or territories respectively producing them. 
Wealth in the law of God is for general 
welfare, as it should also be in the law of 
man. When wealth grows up to be an 
instrument of exploitation it becomes one 
of the most sinister weapons that the 
ingenuity of man can evolve. And to guard 
against this danger, due consideration must 
be paid to the direct consumption of as large 
a proportion of the utilities or wealth within 
the territorial or national limits as possible. 

There is also one other thing to which 
due consideration must be paid in the work 
of the economic regeneration of our province. 
I mean our present social structure. There 
does not seem to be anything fundamentally 
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wrong with the structure of our rural society, 
though there are many a thing which is 
apparently undesirable. Any kind of economy 
which may foolishly make for the violent 
breaking down of this structure, cannot be 
enduring. We Bengalees are a timid race, 
but when it comes to the question of violently 
shattering our traditional ideals and scattering 
to the winds our social environments, we can 
be as hard and ([uite as inflexible as granite. 
Whatever be the programme of our economic 
renaissance, it must not do to rudely jar 
upon our sensitiveness in these matters, but 
they must be so reinterpreted and carefully 
moulded that, instead of being a hindrance, 
they may grow up to be a real help in the 
work of our regeneration. 

I have already stated that to achieve a 
complete economic renaissance of the 
province, our productive enterprises must be 
reorganised on a decentralized scale. But this 
decentralization must, if we are to avoid the 
pitfalls of class-warfare and unemployment, 
be carried out on a democratic basis. The 
experiences of the modern world duri ng the 
last one hundred and fifty years and more 
in the matter of control by an economic 
oligarchy, have been scared with the stinking 
quagmires of class-antagonism and unemploy- 
ment. In fact, the whole of western world 
has been groping about in the darkness as it 
were for something to light a way out of 
this blind alley. The only way out so far 
found by the western world is a state-planning 
of national economy. Conditions in this 
country, politically and otherwise, are not 
favourable for such a method even if it were 


expedient. But that some sort of planning 
is inevitably necessary for avoiding class 
antagonism and unemployment, is essential. 
The only kind of planning that can be 
possible in the present circumstances and 
that can secure to a certain extent a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, is the more 
well-known, and I should say, well-tried, 
democratic method of planning our economy 
on an altruistic basis. Unitary or oliyarchir 
control must, in any case, be eliminated from 
any future scheme of decentralization that may 
be adopted for the economic renaissance of 
this province. Such a work will no doubt be 
very difficult indeed, and uphill, and will, of 
course, inevitably entail a tremendous tax on 
the energy of our intolligontsia who alone 
arc the only fit people to take up this work, 
and demand a wealth of unflinching patience 
and unwavering devotion from them. But in 
any case it is well worth giving an 
honest trial. 

It is not, however, possible to congest 
within the scope of a small article all the 
various sides of the question which must 
necessarily be dealt with more fully, to be of 
any value, and carefully considered. I am 
afraid I have already overstepped the limits 
of courtesy extended to me by the Editor, 
and tried the patience of my readers. My 
profoundest apoligics arc duo to them. I 
would, however, like to mention before I 
close that I intend to deal with the question 
raised in the last few paragraphs of my 
present article more fully in a further article 
if the Editor will be good enough to further 
extend the courtesy of his columns to me. 




(From Our lirrliri Correapornkn!) 

Berlin, Au(jitst 1, 1933. 


German Motor Business 

Although no ofticial report has been 
published yet regarding the German Motor 
Insurance business for 1932 it can be stated 
that tliis business has been aifected consider- 
ably by the general economic crisis which 
has still been intensified by the rather high 
taxes on autocars as well as the increase of 
prices for inland fuels. As a consequence 
many cars have been laid up and in order to 
economize a great many automobilists have 
had themselves insured against the Tliird 
Party risk only and in many cases against 
Fire and Theft. 

As far as losses arc concerned their 
number has decreased in 1932 as a conse(|u- 
ciice of the general shrinking of business, 
but taken as a whole the companies writing 
Motor business have realized a small profit. 

In the new year conditions have changed 
to some extent as a consetiucnce of the 
measures taken by the National Government 
aiming at a revival and stimulation of the 
Motor industiy to which cftcct the taxes on 
old cars have been reduced, whereas new cars 
do not pay any tax at all. This has indeed 
led to a revival of business, especially in 
small cars and on the other hand many cars 
which had been laid up have been put into 
service again. 

Furthermore, the Association of Motor 


Underwriters has according to oHicial news 
decided to introduce a new obligatory tariff 
which will be established by a Commission. 
By this new tariff which will at last put an 
end to the actual state of underquoting 
beyond any reasonable limit the premiums 
which had already been reduced to a minimum 
will b(i reduced further but there will be a 
franchise for both motor and third party 
accidents of Km, 50 and it is being expected 
that all these measures will le.ad to a revival 
and stimulation of the Motor Insurance 
business. 

It may still be of interest to learn that 
an important Company at Cologne has 
recently made up its mind to renounce in 
future time on the deduction made generally 
by all Motor Insurance Companies for the 
replacing of old pieces by new ones. 

According to the statistical investigations 
made by the German Board of Statistics the 
number of individuals coming to death 
through motor accidents is 0,000 per year, 
the number of wounded being 50,000 per 
year. 

The New Oiiliuatory Tariff 

As a result of the negotiations started by 
the National Government with a view to 
reducing the premiums in the interest of a 
further revival of the motor-car business 
there has now been established a new 
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obligatory tariff being binding for all Motor 
Insurance Companies in Germany and getting 
in force on the 1st July. 

This new obligatory tariff means a 
reduction of 30 to 50 per cent, against the 
premiums of the former gross premium tariff, 
but seeing that as a consequence of the keen 
competition this latter tariff has not been 
stuck to by the companies but had already 
been reduced up to 50 per cent. — speaking 
generally, of course one, cannot de facto 
speak of a reduction as mentioned above. 
Taking into account, however, that for the 
reasons mentioned above motor insurance 
premiums had already been reduced to a 
minimum — which is also corroborated by the 
results in obtained 1982 which taken as a whole 
do not exceed a profit of 10 per cent it can 
be said that the new obligatoiy tariff is 
entirely meeting the actual situation. 

The new tariff is providing a penalty for 
non-fulfilment of Rm. 300 up to Km. 10,000 
and all special contracts or agreements 
granting special allowances arc to be set out 
of force immediately, the Association of 
Motor Insurers in Germany having to be 
informed of this up to the 15th July. 

Furthermore the commissions are being 
reduced by this new tariff, the broker or 
agent getting a maximum commission of 10 
per cent, whereas all persons not exercising 
insurance business as a profession, Associa- 
tions and Unions of any kind whatsoever, 
retail dealers, sellers of motor-cars, motor car 
makers, financing institutes, etc^ and insurance 
offices which have been established by such 
persons or associations, etc., will in no case 
get more than 5 per cent, of the premium 
for the first year of the insurance contract. 

An allowance of 5 per cent, will be 
granted for 6-10 motor vehicles of the same 
owner and of 10 per cent, for 11-24 motor 
vehicles. 

It is to be hoped that by this obligatoiy 
tariff being binding f )r all motor insurers and 
which will at last put an end to the 
detrimental underquoting beyond the limits 
of reasonableness German Motor Insurance 
will return to normal conditions, 


German Fire Losees in April 

According to the statements made by the 
^^Association of Public Fire Insurance 
Companies in Germany’’ the losses sustained 
last April by the Companies belonging to 
the above Association amounted to Rm. 
5,006,087 as against Rm. 6,933,854 for the 
preceding mon£ and Rm. 7,235,007 for April 
1932. The number of losses was 5215 as 
against 6810 for March 1933. 

According to a report published by the 
Board of Statistics in Berlin there were in 
existence in Greater Berlin at the end of 
1932 68 joint-stock companies transacting 
insurance business, representing on the whole 
a nominal capital of Rm. 189,894,000. 

According to a report published by the 
Board of Statistics of the Reich regarding 
the indebtedness and the burden of interests 
the total sum of credit-indebtedness of the 
whole German trade was on the 30 June 1932 
Rm. 91,5 Milliards ! 

German Fire Losses 

The total amount of losses sustained last 
April by the companies belonging to the 
Association of Private Fire Insurance 
Companies in Germany was Rm. 5,020,000 as 
against Rm. 6,290,000 for the same month of 
the preceding year and Rm. 7,200,000 for 
March of this year. The total amount of 
losses is for the first four months of this 
year Rm. 24,360,000 as against Rm. 30,250,000 
for the same period of the preceding year 
and Rm. 31,800,000 for 1931, Rm. 33.220.000 

for 1930 and Rm. 51.590.000 for 192!) in 
which connection attention is to be drawn 
again to the steady depreciation of prices 
and values during the last few years. 

According to the statement published 
by the Association of Public Fire Insurance 
Companies fire losses sustained last May by 
the Companies belonging to the above 
Association amounted to Rm. 5,090,625 as 
against Rm. 5,006,087 for the preceding 
month. The number of losses was for last 
May 5351 as against 5216 for April of 
this year, 



THE STUDENTS' FORUM 


C. L. U. duestions 

The Chartered Life Underwriter examina- 
tions (America) are given in five parts^ Part I 
dealing with the Economics and Principles 
and Practices of Life Insurance^ Part II the 
Principles and Psychology of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Part III with Economic 
Problems, Government and Sociology, Part 
IV with Commercial and Insurance Law, the 
Law of Wills, Trusts and Estates and 
Taxation, and Part V with Corporation 
Finance, Banking and Credit and Investments. 
The examination (piestions for the first two 
parts follow : 

Part I of Questions for the Chartered 
Life Underwriter (C. L. U.) Examinations 
(To be completed within four hours) 

Life Insurance Fundamentals — 

(yl) £]conomics of Life Insurance 
(Answer all questions) 

1. .Distinguish carefully between "saving^^ 
and '^investment^^ including all consideration 
of investment, and confining yourself solely 
to "saving,” present four distinct services of 
life insurance. 

2. During the present depression it has 
been common to hear platform speakers 
to emphasize the view that "the fundamental 
purpose of life insurance after all is 'death 
protection’ and it is more and more essential 
for the life insurance business to get back 
to that view." Do you agree ? Discuss and 
give your reasons. 

3. Many comparatively small business 
conceme are anxious to be financed witli bond 


issues of considerable duration, and arc served 
in this respect by private bankers or invest- 
ment houses : 

(a) Explain why life insurance is service- 
able in the better floatation of such bond 
issues. 

{h) Describe briefly two plans of using 
life insurance in this particular respect. 

(4) "A** age 3.5, inherited an estate of 
»$100,000, consisting of slocks and bonds, 
yielding $5,000 annually. He also holds a 
salaried position giving him $3,000 a year. 
Although able to pay for a considerable 
amount of lile insurance, he is opposed to 
taking the same, and argues (/) that his 
family, consisting of a wife and two daughters, 
would be well taken care of in any case by 
the income derived from the investment 
estate, and (/'O that his death would not mean 
any real loss in that his earning capacity of 
$.3,000 merely represents the amount now 
currently expended for his own personal self 
maintenance. Show this man the error of 
his reasoning, presenting three specific reasons 
for life insurance, all of which constitute good 
economics in the field of life insurance. In 
your explanation present the programme 
which you would submit to this man. 

5. Discuss fully life insurance* as an 
investment from the following standpoints : 

(a) fteturn on the investment as 
compared with other gilt-edged investments. 

(b) Full title to a part realized, in the 
event of a desire to discontinue the instal- 
ment investment arrangement. 
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(c) Marketability. 

{d) The possibility of speculative gain. 

(R) Principles and Practices : 

(Answer all questions) 

* 1. (^) Define the insurance company's 
exact liability under a refund annuity. 

(b) Enumerate (explaining each briefly) 
the advantages of the refund annuity as 
contrasted with other types of annuities. 

(c) What groups of the population do 
you believe should be appealed to for this 
particular type of annuity, and why ? 

2. (a) During the present depression 
there has been considerable agitation in favour 
of lengthening the period, under the terms 
of’ the so-called "suicide clause,'^ within which 
the beneficiary may not collect if the insured 
commit suicide. What are the conditions 
of the "suicide clause” as customarily used 
in life insurance policies ? Enumerate (with 
suflScient explanation to make your moaning 
clear) the reasons which should be advanced 
Bgabist the proposed lengthening of the 
period. 

(h) Where the insurance is participating, 
what reasons would you advance to the 
policyholder in favour of leaving all of his 
dividends with the insurance company. 

3. Tlie demand for cash surrender values 
and policy loans has been extraordinarily large 
during the present depression, and many 
argue that the recent moratorium, with respect 
to policyholders^ claims for their cash and 


loan values, is justified because of (<t') the 
scientific procedure, and {it) the fundamental 
investment principles upon which legal 
reserve life insurance is inherently based. 
Discuss this contention with special reference 
to each of the aforementioned two factors. 

4. Contrast the limited instalment 
option of paying the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy with the certain and 
continuous instalment option. With respect 
to each of these two plans enumerate the 
various circumstances which justify use of 
the same. 

5. (w) Distinguish fully between a "pure 
endowment” and a savings account for an 
equal period. 

(b) From the following data show how 
you can calculate the annual level premium 
on a §1,000 limited payment ten-year endow- 
ment insurance policy, issued at age 30, and 
paid for with five annual level premiums. 

(In view of the limited time avJiilable, it 
is not desired that you make your multiplica- 
tions, additions, and divisions. Merely 
indicate all answers by letters beginning with 
"A” and then follow continuously witli "Ji,” 
"C,” etc. In your explanation show the 
method of computation for only the firs/ Itro 
years and the last tfro years. The problem 
aims to ascertain the correctness of procedure 
and not actual results). 

Section of American Experience Table 
of Mortality included on paper. 




Reserve Bank for India 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar gave an 
interview to a representative of Atlmnee on 
the Reserve Bank Scheme for India. Extracts 
from his statement are published below : 

The principles of the Reserve Bink for India, 
as first proposed in 1928, iippeanMl to mo 
acceptable from the standpoint of purely 
banking considerations. There is nothing in the 
proposals of to-day which can dissuade one from 
accepting it i^rovided one does not make too 
much of formal political considerations. 

Unfortunately the items published to-day are 
so scrappy that it is difficult, except in la very 
general manner, to call attention to some of 
the prominent features. 

TiiK American System 
To begin with we should be quite clear in 
regard to the fact that although the new 
institution is to be called a Reserve Bank there 
is not much in common botwocn the one 
proposed for India and its namesake in 
America, except only in so far as the 
principles underlying the cover for note 
circulation is concerned. 

The American Federal Bank is a genuine 
Bunk of Banks, because none but Banks can 
become members of the federal system ; whereas 
the Reserve Bank for India shares are not 
to be the exclusive monopoly of banking 
institutions. Private shareholders should appear 
to be preponderant, and since no individual 
shareholder can exercise more than ten votes, 
the emancipation of the institution from 
the authority of big capital is likely to be 
realised, at any rate, in theory. 

Although economic India is a territory of vast 


dimensions, the proposed Reserve Bank 
will, however, be more akin to the British, 
French and German institutions, since, by 
statute, there is no compulsion to derive their 
shares exclusively from banks as foundation 
members. The promoters and “proprietors 
of the Indian as well as European Reserve 
Banks are thus not necessarily banks but 
business people and other holders of capital. 

Relation with Banks 

In regard to the relations between existing 
banks and tho proposed Rfjservo Bank, it 
seems that^ other circumstances remaining the 
same, arrangements with tho Imperial Bank 
could not be different from what lins been 
suggested. As for the other banks, tho prin- 
ciple that they should maintain minimum 
balances with the Reserve Bank is quite in 
order. It has been observed by custom in 
England for a long time, in fact, this is the 
British tradition. The Reichs bank also has 
grown into a central station for tiu* deposits 
of the German banking institutions, idthough 
not to the same extent as the Banque de 
Franco ; and of course, in America there is 
is a statute which compels all member l)auks 
to contribute a certain percentage of their own 
capital to the capital stock of the reserved 
system. 

All tho same, not even in tho United States 
and not of courso in Germany, has it been 
possible to centralise the deposits and control 
the risks, because a very large iiuml)cr of 
banks in those countries lies outside the 
reserved system. Besides, many of these 
banks take part in industrial under-writing, 
which is very difficult to control as a matter 
of course. 
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DiS(‘OUNT 1N(S pRIVlLEGR 

This probloin is likely to acquire a special 
sipfnificance in India because the scheduled 
banks such as will have the privilege of 
having their papers discounted Iby the Reserve 
Bank are very few in number. There are no 
details forthcoming yet, but it is necessary to 
suggest that in each of the five areas business- 
men should sec to it that a goo<l many of 
the joint stock banks, or loan offices or 
‘Nidhis” under purely Indian management, 
acquire this privilege. 

We may recall that i»i tlie Bill of 1928 
not moie than four Indian Banks were to be 
accorded this privilege as against all the 22 
foreign banks of those days. This is a point 
which is to be approaoluid by us not only 
from the standpoint of Indianisation and 
political importance in commerce, but also in 
order that the business interests of Indian 
districts and rural areas can be safeguarded. 

Mofi\ssu. Banks 

It is reported that the criterion on whicli 
an institution is to have a place among scIkj- 
dulecl banks has not yet been decided ui)on. 
It is desirable to attach more iniportatu^e to 
deposits than to tlie paid-up capital in this 
regard. In this connection, soinelhing ought 
to be done also to link up tlie indigenous 
bankers of the inufussil with the entire reserved 
system by establishing some legal contact 
between them and the leading institutions in 
each area. 

The principle of 20 p. c. cover propostMl 
should appear rather revolutionary, because 
the latest principle in the system of propor- 
tional cover, as endmdied in the leading 
Central Banks of the Continent and America, 
was between .JO and 40 p. c. but that is quite 
in keeping with the current tendencitfs with 
regard to the gold-silver problem that has 
influenced world etjonomy during the crisis, 
The reduction of gold cover and utilisation of 
.silver, both for furposes of cover as well as 
for currency, shouhl appear to be some of the 
measures ealimlated to raise the prices and 


facilitate the rehabilitation of exports and 
imports on the pre-depression level. 

India and Empire Economy 

It SG(;ms to me that our businessmen need 
not contest this Bill, although it is being 
thrust upon us rather too hastily, it is 
clour, at any rate, that the question of ratio 
remains unaffected so far as India and Great 
Britain arc concerned ; since on account of 
the Ottawa imperial preference, India has 
become a part of Empire economy, tlie Indian 
economic conditions are not likely to be 
adversely influenced from the side of the extra- 
Empire busim^ss relations. Of course, when 
the federal structure begins to fuiKjtion, 
it may be necessary to introduce certain 
changes in the administrative machinery 
without, in any way, nifecting the principles. 

From the standpoint of agricultiire, it is 
worth while to obscTve that the Oovcriinieiit 
ought to get certain concessions from tlui 
]los(*rve Bank in the manner of the Frcuudi 
(}r)vernm(‘nt from the Bantiuo de France, 
so that it may be possible to Iielp forward tlu^ 
eVoperative So(?ieties with sid)stantial grants 
and loans at favourable rates. 

Thus considered, tlu) question of tlic 
Directorate deserves more than a passing 
notice. It is not enougli to say that 8 directors 
will represent the shareholders. We shoulil 
rather stress the jmini that a .substaiilial 
portion of the Directorate should represent tin* 
agriciulturnl i n tercsts. 

Germany’s Teeth 

IJhersvr-Post has published the following 
account regarding Germany’s exports of 
artificial tc^eth : 

Germany’s foreign trade in artificial tccl.Ii, 
whether in the form of separate or 

complete dentures, is most important, la 
comparison with the pre-war period, a radical 
change is to be noted, because an appreciable 
export .surplus lias been achieved in the la.-!, 
few year.s, in contrast with the time hclorc 
1913 when imports were higher than export:*. 
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In 1913, Germany^ imported 90 quintal?, for 
example, valued at Mka. ‘ l,996,0fK) while 
exporting 71 quintals worth Mks. 

Ever since the the war, the import trade has 
been falling from year to year until in 1932 
it amounted to no more 2IV2 quintals for 
Mks, 512,(X)0. On the other hand, the export 
trade continued to improve until 1920 when it 
reached its highest level with 204 . <(uiiitals at 
Mks. 1,400,000. Allhough the int(;r national 
economic crisis was felt in this branch as 
well, 100 quintals woith Mks. 2,:{73,<lOO were 
sent abroad over the frontiers. The foreign 
trade for the period under review has deve- 
loped in the following nianner: 


fmporf py/itjrf 

{vahie hi mi Us of M/cs, 1^000) 
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The Indian Railways Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. S. K. Ihinorjec writes : 

In August last year a small i'lnocenf-in.ikiiig 
Bill consisting of only 2.S words, was introduced 
in the Legislative .\s.se:nbly. 80 far hack as 
December 1930, the Associated Chamhers of 
Commerce of India and (?eylon passeil a 
Resolution asking the Government “to hike such 
steps as may be necessary to amend the Indian 
Railways Act in order to permit both State and 
(Company-managed Railways to own and operate 
motor and-or air-scrvices, as subsidiary services 
to existing railway systems, without any 
restriction in regard to carrying passengers or 
goods ^carded or to be carried on the railways.** 
On the 12th August 1932 the Agents and 
Managing Agents of Brandt Line limbrat/s in 


IndUi^ addressed a letter to the Chief Commi- 
ssioners) Railway B>arJ, Simla, compLainiug about 
the “serious <lecliiie of traffic and deciease in 
earning wliicli h;w already occurred and was 
growMiig worse anil which (in their opinion) was 
to a considerable extent attributable *o (5ompeti- 
tion from motor vehicles plying on adjacent or 
short-ci renting roads.” An I on the i’lth August, 
1932, the Member for C’oimnerce an<l Railways 
introduced the above Bill which, to (jiiotc from 
the statenicnt of Objects and Reasons,* was 
meant “to make it clear tliat the Railway 
('Oinpanics “referred to in Sec. ol may own and 
operate nncunditiondllji roail motor services 
for th(‘ carriage of “traffic in areas served by 
their railways.** On thii 1 Uh September, 1932, 
the (!omnierro and Unilways Member moved that 
“the Bill be taken into consideration.** But 
on th(‘ motion of Mr. M. Maswoorl Ahmad, 
M. li. A., the Bill was ordered to he circulated 
for lh(j purj>ose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
2nd d inuary, 

The Bill was subse(|uently referred to a Select 
(‘omMiitiee and the Select (.■ommittee submitted 
iheir U ‘port on the 22nd M*uvh. 1933. 

Til •iigh I he Select (Smmittee liave entirely 
re*i-t the one substantive clause of the "Rill, 
they have not altered its main principle. And 
ibis Bill will he taken into consideration by ihe 
Legislalivc As-'cmhly at Ils coming session which 
is ti> commence from (he 22nil of this month 
(August). 

Now, if the Bill is passed into Law the 
iinme*liaee (‘fleet Wti iM he that the Railways with 
their enormoii<i financial hacking will very cai-ily 
crush the private has ami lorry owners out 
of cxi-tence. Ami then the Railways will 
become, to all intmits and purposes, monopolists, 
and inonopolip>‘ are admittedly always objection- 
able. The public will have to pay more a.s 
fares and freights so the most iniportant point 
which emerges from the proposal to allow railways 
to qi)ererrtte motor services is the interferen(|p 
in private enterprise in motor transport. The 
Government of Ipdia (which by the very nature 
of its present condition can by no stret(?h of 
inaguration he identified with the people of 
India) are committeed in the State Railway 
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system to one form of sUite monopoly hut that 
does not justify its I'xkmsion to another- 
specially when such monopoly would adversely 
affect a lar^(e body of the public. And the 
Treasury will have to fiml money for the 
operation from the public on loan. It has been 
computed that about 10 crores of privates capital 
has been, invested in the purciiase of motor cars 
alone and over K lacs of people are enjjaired in 
it. So it may be fairly assumed that about 
4f) lacs of persons tlcpeml on this indui-try for 
their daily bread. The (juestion of unemployment 
is already looming larj,^e in public view and 
what the ultimate effect of this monopoly by 
railways would be, hail better be left to imagina- 
tion. A^'uin, tliere is absolutely no reason why 
the public should be deprived of privaliC motor 
transport sciwit^os which can meet the public nei^ds 
much betu^r in several spheres than <*an a 
railway. It is also (|ucstionabJo whether any 
public b(‘neHt will result railways launchiu}? into 
a campaijrn of competition which must involve 
unfruitful expenditure of public money in wasteful 
competition, llesides the above then* is one very 
valid reason as to why tin* present Bill should 
bt* droppinl alto<retber, Tln^ whole (pn^stioii of 
the Government’s ])olicy regardin'*: transport and 
communications is in the meltiu^*' pot and to 
proceed with the pre-ent m'*asuiv would be 
sluicr waste of time and m(m(?y. 

The workiu”- Gominittec of the All-Imlia Uoail 
and Raihvay (Vinfmvnce has already drawn the 
attention of members of the Lej^islative Assembly 
to move the Government of India to withdraw' the 
Bill or at haist to postpone its consideration till th 
winter session so that the pul)lic will have time 
to consider tin* subject with all the developments 


since the introduction of the Bill in September 

10;t2. 

Automatic Switch 

Wo gather from the CalcnUn Mmiiripal 
(inwttf that the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Corporation of Calcutta, has recommended a 
suitable reward by way of encouragement 
to Mr. 8. C. Roy Chowdhury, electric ins- 
pector of the Lighting Department, for 
designing and manufacturing an automatic 
switch to light and extinguish electric street 
lamps. The Public Utilities and Markets 
Standing Committee expressed a desire some 
time ago that the Lighting Department should 
make an experiment to light and extingnisb 
some of the lamps antoiniiiically. Such 
aiitoinatii* switches not being available in 
India, Mr. Roy (.’howdhnry began experiments 
with a view to designing and manufacturing 
electric time switches, utilising the clock- 
work of gas contiollers lying unused in the 
(Corporation's (Ceiitral Stores, llis eiVorts 
were soon crowned with success. The design 
lie has made is very simple, ingenious and 
novel of its kind, and at the .same time the 
cest of manufacture is nominal. These havt* 
been manufactured in tlie Lighting Depart 
ment Workshop and are now in u.se in some 
of the streets and institutions. Mr. Hoy 
Chowdhury has also designed a new type of 
reflectors and superh(*atprs, which would give 
more illumination with less e.ost. 



Calcutta College of Insurance 


Th« opening ceremony of the Calcutta 
College of Insiiranee was performed on 
Tuesday, the 8th August, by 

Mr. Santosh Kmnsir Bisn, Nf iyor of 
before a large gathering repn'senting all 
public organisations ami institutions of tin* 
(/ity. The function was briliiauily perfor nod 
irnidst enlivened erivlr.)?im mts. 

Before proceeding t*) give an aec nint of 
the d(?liber.itions of the mooting, it would be 
aj)propri:ito to put in a few words ab )ut ti)o 
origin of this institution. In the year IJIIU), 
|)r. S. C. Roy, Life Branch Manager of the 
Xew Imlla AssiiiMiice Co., Ltd. at Calcutta, 
took it into his head that some arrangements 
should be midn for imparting general 
instructions on insurance matters to the 
entrants into the profession, Willi this 
purpose in view, he organised the InsiiraiK*:* 
Ldneation Society in collaboration with 
Mr, J. N. Basil, as the Pn^sident of the 

Society, and Mr. D. P. Khaitan and 
Mr. IT. K. Sarker as the Chairman and the 
Secretary respectively of the Governing 
Body of the proposed (/ollcge. They proposed 
to start the Colh'ge immediately, but at the 
reiincst of friends, the sponsors of the 
Society readily agreed to co- 0 })crato with the 
fndian Insurance Institute in order to fulfil 
the objects of the Education Society. 
Arrangements for periodical lectures were 
made by the joint efforts of the Institute 
5ind the Society which the public were 
mvited to attend. But this arraugement 
failed to work after some time. In the 
summer of 1932, Dr. S, C. Roy wanted to 
reorganise the Society on commercial lines, 


for he and his co- workers realised tliat the 
institution could not work under the c.vistiiig 



Mr. S. K. llasii 


conditions. But before lie (Miild seriously 
take up the work of reorgiinisation he had to 
Icive India on a contiiiontal lour. After 
returning to (^ilcntta, it had been his earnest 
endeavour to establish a college* where proper 
insur.an ;e training could be given as early 
as possible. The purpose of starting tin? college 
immediat(‘ly was for the first time cic'arly 
stated by him b(»foro the Second Session of 
the Indian insurancej .Agents^ Conference* 
held in Calcutta in the montli of April, 
193:>. Since that time, the organisers were, 
able to enlist tluj sympathy and co-operation 
of all leading men in Indian Inmrance, and 
most of the companies promised them their 
ungrudging help and encouragement. On the 
strength of these assurances the organisers 
decided to start tin* College which was 
formally opened on the 8th instant. Among 
those who helped the organisers of this 
institution very much from the early stages, 
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may be mentioned Mr. K. N. Sen (Late of 
Sun Life), Mr. Ashokc Chatterjee, Mr. M. 
Moulik, Mr. B. Biswas, Mr. S. P. Basu, 
Mr. A. T. Banerj oe and Mr. S. C. 
Majumdar. 

Now, to conic to tin opening ceremony, 
Mr. J. N. Basil at the outset related the 
aims and objects of the College and pointed 
out to the geiitlonieii present the progress that 
had so far been made. He then proposed 
Mr. iS. K. Basil, th<» Mayor, to the Chair, 
which was seconded by Mr. 1). P. Khaitan. 
After this, the Mayor moved to the Chair 
and was garlanded. Mr. K. N. Sen then 
delivered his inaugural address which is as 
follows : 

I offer you ail niy ^natefiil tlianks for 
inviting me to-day to delivor the inaugural 
atidress 011 the oeiai.^ion <»1 oiHuiing this 



Mr. J, N. Basu 


Insurance Coll^\ I am indeed proud of 
the unique honour you have shown me. 

I would not take up much of your time in 
eulogising life assurance. It is now recog- 
nised all the world over to be the highest 
beneficial institution civilisation could evolve, 
and it knows no substitute. The number of 
Indian Companies now working bear 

U^stimony to the fact that we in India have 
seriously taken to this busiiuvss, but “so 
little is the work done compared to the vast 
undone” that the potentialities of the 
institution of life iii.surance towards the 
building up of a nation are but dimly 
perceivcil here. In countrie.-<, where life 

assurance has developed t.f» its rull stature, 
its eoiitrihution towards the physical, social 
anti et'oiioinic uplift of a nation has hetai 
remarkable. An aotiial lnve.stigati >n by 
actuaries has revealed, tliat the average boy 
of 12 years of age is now lO lbs. heavier 
and about an inch taller than the avt‘rage 
boy of that age, yt^ars hack. .\no|.her 
investigation has shown that t)n‘ impniveau nts 
in ehildron botWi*en the ages of ll) and lo 
msult in longer life and better health aftiM* 
age 05. Medical scitmee has received no 
inconsiderable help from such investigations. 
It would he as much a matter of personal 
gratification to you to know that you can 
insure to-day at about 2l) per cent less 
premium than 5l) years ago as one of social 
gratification that such betterment in heallli 
has been achieved by human efibrts. 

The cH:onomie uplift has also been remarkable. 
More pcophi taking out life insurance means 
that widows were bettor able to take care of 
their children, educate and clothe them- 
heolthy and educated (dtizens, -who would, 
otherwise, have been doomed to insufficient 
nourishment, bare nudity and illiteracy. 

And I could thus go on for hours 
enumerating the thousand and one benefits 
in multi fariouH forms, that have been derived 
by these nations due to the conservation of 
man-power and saying of waste. But that 
should be the matter of a separate lecture. 
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Suffice it to say here that the dreams of 
philuiithropist.^ are on the way to realisation 
throujifh efforts of (*oiTinicrcial institutions, 
conducted on proper lines. 

I use the wor«h “condiurtml on proper lines” 
purposely, and I would particularly recoinniend 
you to take them in their full si;fnificanc(‘. 
A failure to njco^ni^^o this as an essential 
condition wouhl turn our droani of the 
milleniiim, that is to (*oin(\ into a hideous 
nightmare. The liistory of life. as.surance in 
Kng'land fnrnishe.s in illustration of that I 
say and it would not he out of place to 
uiciitioii it here. Acts wen* f)as.«!ed iu 1771 
and IWi to prevent tin* eorrupt praetices 
iiidulfyed iu by the then Kncjlish Olliees. 



Mr. l^. V. Kliaitan 


Kpeakin^^ about the.'^e eoiiipanies Mr. ( rladstonc 
remarked : “thin’r jno(!eedin;?s nre worse than 
whole.sale robbery in which there arc 
many persons who have never seen 
the inside of a jail and yet who had 
better be there than many a rogue that 
have been convicted ten times over in the 
f)ld Bailey.” The tragic irony, liow(?ver, lay in 
the fact that the passing of these two Acts gave 
Jin iiiipetm to the birth of mushroom 
companies. 272 companies came into being 
within the years 1811 to 1869, out ol which 
only 29 survived in 1880. I should mention, 


here, that. America was not free from similar 
corruptions, to a lesser degree, it might be, 
and in both the countries Government had 
to interfere but not before thousands of 
families were absolutely ruined. Even Goveni- 
ment interference was powerless to cope with 
the corruptions and swindling that prevailed 
and luit until the public were sufficiently 
oiluc.:iteil oil the subject of life assurance did 
ihe scandals cease. 

This work of educating the public wa.s 
umlertaken by the great American Elizur 
Wright, who.se name is associati^d with the 
abolition of slave traile. The cause of the 
polieyhold(*rs ealh*d for i1u» same sympathies, 
the .sam«* s:icriKc*es of expe«lieney to convie- 
fion as light for the si iv«*s. Wright was a 
mathematical geiiiiH and iu him moral en- 
thusiasm and actuarial scii'iiee blended. He 
took a solemn vow to savt* hi-^ country from 
the liumiliation lu* witii(*ss(*d in England and 
devoted his whole life to this end. The 
perseeut'on- ami humiliations that Wright 
had to sutler for the cause .so dear to his 
heart, wouhl make a story in itself but 1 
should iK’t tike your time unneeessurily. I 
would eonclmlo this history by saying that 
the growth of knowledge amongst the public, 
the denunciations by men like Mr. Glad- 
stone, the super-human efforts and sacrifices 
of Wright, and the birth of scientific associa- 
tions like the In.-^titutc^ of Actuaries raised 
the eomlucling of the business on a basis, 
which the invsent «luy civilization is proud of. 

T.fODking to India we are now witnessing 
the birth of a new era in insurance. New 
com pa 11 ie.’^ are being started all over the 
(‘ountry with elaboratt^ offices and high- 
sounding prosp(.*ctuses. To my mind, there 
is something very alarming at this stage. 
We have no Elizur Wright in India, nor is 
our ignorance in any subject so colossal as 
that in iii.siirance. Have we got the joqiiisite 
men in Imlia to guide so many concerns 
of a nature, whose working depends only 
on a knowledge of facta, accurately determined 
by experts ? Unless the new companies are 
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conducted on proper and scientific lin(»s, the 
result will bo^ more disastrous than we can 
imag^ine. It will be a national calamity, 
setting: back India’s progrc'ss by decades. 

I hope T will not be misunderstood as a 
carping: critic of the recemt gT»)wth of life 
insurance in India. My object is to lay 
emphasis on the jUTcat need of running: the 
business on proper linos, if we arc not to see 
a repetition of the scandals tlmt were in 
vogue in England ami America. I have 
been connected with the Sun Life of (^inada. 



Dr. S. C. Roy 

one of the most progressive companies of 
the world, over 28 years, and as I had been 
through} the mill, I had opprtunities to learn, 
which few Indians had, and yet when my 
thirst to know things beyond the office was 
roused, 1 had to obtain books from America 


and England and felt very keenly the want 
of opportunities, books and men, who 
could teach students anxious to learn. I 
never missed an opprtunity to meet foreign 
experts to get as much information out of 
them as possible. As years rolled by, 
I realised more and more the vastness 
of the subject, its intricacies, its usefulnes.s 
in the making of a nation, politically, econo- 
mically and socially, and its vaster possibilitie.s. 
Wh('n, thcrefori*, pcoph? appnuchod me, who 
have started companies Ikm’c or are about to 
start insurance companies seeking my 
assistance and advice, I hav** bec!i amaz(‘d 
fi-ei|iicntly to find their ignoram'c, ami some- 
times I sank in despair as some of them 
would not (‘ven admit that tlccn* was mneh 
to learn and assi‘rt(Ml that thi?y would pick 
up things as they grew. 

This (College, therefon*, has imf ht.Tii started 
a day too soon. 

It sla)nld h(* the first aim of this rolh jM* 
to bring togethm* all available informal 
relating to tin* science and practice of the 
business of insurance. Speaking from persona! 
knowledge, I would warn the authorith-^ tlail 
they would find it no easy task. 

Further, the ambition of this College shouM 
he to turn out well-in fornuMl agents, seerc- 
laries, instructors, office assistants tis well as 
managers. In iloiiig this, the. ('ollege would 
directly help the? etiuse of Indian insurance 
as the services of those traiiu'd men would 
he availahh* to lho.«e com])Mni(‘s. who waul 
to run on sound lines. 

In this work, 1 hope that the enthusisist.'S, 
who have started the College, will not allow 

any other influence to w(‘.igh with them but 

that of education. Party politics, oiit«i«l<‘ 

influence, prejudices of caste and colour, se< l 
or creed, narrow views of provincialism or 
nationalism should not find a way into tin- 
sacred precincts where truth and truth only 
is sough L If these ideals are kept in view, 

I have no iloubt that this College will, in 
time, grow up to a centre of learning, I’oim i 
which will gather scholars, who woul i 
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(ledicaU; their lives to the noidework of finding 
out newer and newer truths and applying 
them to the needs of the country. It will serve 
a beacon lifjht to all insurance workers anti 
will kintllc the tire whitth is to tlispel the 
darkness of ignorance and superstition. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sen’s speech, the 
Mayor rose amidst loud applause to declan* 
the College open. In the course of his speech, 
Mr. San tosh Kumar Basu said : 

•‘1 am extremely grateful for the honour 
you have tlono me by electing me to presidt» 
over to-day’s function, and particular felicita> 
tions were showeretl on me by Mr. Basu and 
Mr. Khaitan who have proposed that T should 
take the (%air. It has given me the greatest 
pleasure to eoine here on this occasion ami 
associate myself with tlie institution which 
for tin* first time will l)e declared optMi this 
«‘vening and which will now start on its 
cariHM- of useful activities for the benefit not 
only of the organisers and student- theiuscdvc-^ 
hut of the country in general. 

‘‘1 am ahsolutvly certain that every one of 
you present lu‘n; this evening feed that an 
institution of this cliaiMcter was long overdue 
ill the soil of Bengal, nay, in India. The whole 
of India is now insurance-inindiMl. The round 
which has he»^n preparctl by the various foreign 
companies operating in this country is certainly 
valiiable from that point of view. In I’.iis 
country in.suramv companie.s of strengl honed 
position, reliable soundness have been estah- 
Mshed. It is ic.deed a matter of .simvro 
eon grain lation to those pioneers among our 
countrymen who had succeeiled in huilding 
up institutions of this nature which will 
do honour not only to themselves but also 
t« our eountrymen in geniTal. 

*Tnsuranexi i.** useful from the individual as 
well as the national point of view. I don’t wish 
to dilate upon this subject before a gathering 
of this character, l)ut 1 am sure that tlie 
enormous resources of the insurance cnnipanies 
may be pooled together in times of difficulty 
and danger for employment in national 


3«!1 

organisations and enterprises which stand in 
need of finance. Connected as I am with 
one of the greatest organisations in the 
country, 1 feel that this insurance can go 
a long way to supply that power of \realth 
to organisation which will provo mutually 
beneficial. 



Mr. ri. Iv. iSarker 


“ IVli/ifrrrr Hi He. / htin hern ahle fa msifre 
/ni\ / /fare. Insturd iritli iniHijewnia nunpanies^ 
filone, and if' er. r / //./ in fur f'niihrr insurance 
/ shall i If sun /rifh if one hnl imHfjenons 
roiircnts. 

“For theso reasons J have come to asso- 
ciate myself with the aims and objects of 
lliis institution. .May the blessings of the 
.Vlmighty sliower upon tliis institution, and 
oil behalf of the citizens of Calcutta, I am 
glad to declare the College open.” 

Mr. Sachindra Prasad Basu proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Chair, and the nicetiug 
came to a close. 
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Dr. 8. C. Roy^ General Secretary^ and 
Mr. H. K. Sarker, Secretary to the Governing 
Body^ were all attention to the guests. 
Among those present were : 

Prof. Benuy Kumar Sarkar, Prof. Abdur 
Rahim, Prof. Jitesh Guha, (Japt. N. N. Dutta, 
Dr. Sukumar Ranjaii Das, Dr. Kanai Lai 
Ganguly, Mrs. Kumudini Basu, Mrs. Mrinalini 
Sen, Miss S(Mi, Mr. H. F. Lewis, Sjs. ]ilrinal 
Kami Bose, Bidhu Bhusaii Sen (lupta. 


Kishoree Mohun Banerjee, Jatindra Nath 
Bhattacharjee, Dr. M. M. Koy, Prof. L. A. 
Natesan, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Messrs. J. (A 
Sen, J. C. Das, S. S. Nazir, S. N. Das-Gupta, 

J. N. Ghosh, G. M. Sanyal, N. M. Roy 
(Jlioudhury, S. P. Basil, IJ. N. Banerjee, 
C. H. Mukherjoe, U. N. Sen, A. T. Banerjee, 
A. B. Basil, H. (Jho^h, M. Moulik, S. B. 
Roy (^houdhiiry, B. N. Sen, K. K. Nandi, 

K. N. Das, P. ILGiipta, H. L. Mukherjee, 
and* others. 




Indian Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited 

The first decade of the twentieth century 
opened a new epoch in the industrial and 
commercial renaissance of Young India. At 
this time not only the indigenous industrial 
enterpises were established and given encour- 
agement and support by the countrymen but 
also national chambers of commerce were 
established at important business places 
in the country. 

The Indian Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, litd. of Bombay owes its origin to such 
a period in the history of our economic 
progress. The Company was started in 1907 
witli an authorised capital of Ils. 00,00,000 
ill order to underwrite lire business alone. 
The (company has (Celebrated this year its 
•Inbilec of years’ service in the licld of 
insnranec, and during this <piarter of a 
centurv has advanced on the path of progress 
by gi'adual and steady steps. 

The Company’s achievement of progress 
is remarkable. In the very first year, the 
(’onipanv made a profit of Rs. 00,000 and 
a reserve fund of Rs. 155,000 was established. 
During the first five years the reserve fund 
was raised to Rs. 1,47,000 and during 
each of the five yeai’s the Company 
paid dividends at rates varying between o 
per cent and 7V2 per cent. The Company 
also met without any difficulty two big claims 
in 1913 amounting to Rs- !• 10, ->00. A scries 

0 


of fire claims followed and the Company 
scttl(Ml them with conspicuous promptness. 
The following statistical abstract will show 
the progress of the Company : 


Year 

IVeminni 

Income 

Lesrics 
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R(!3('rv<! 


Rs. 
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1,1) 1,52 0 

20,1 r.o 

7,5:1,000 


Tims H will be seen that the ('onipany 
has estai)lished a wide organisation and 
ample reputation in the ru;Ul of Indian 
insurance especially in respect of lir(? business 
through the efficient and continuous ellorts 
of its able Directors and Managciiicnt with 
Sir Muiiinohundas Ramji, i. i*. the Fonndor- 
Chairiuan of the Company at the head. 

With such rich experience, varied rcsoiir- 
cos and dcpcMidable li nance at the back, the 
Company has started its Life Department in 
April, 19:53. We liave every reason to 
believe that the Company’s operations in the 
life department will be attended with still 
greater success than that known in its 
original branch. 
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In its Life Department the Company offers 
several attractive plana of assurance, designed 
to meet individual rc(|iiircments at rates of 
prcniiurna whicli will suit eveiy pocket. Special 
Revival Scheme, Automatic Protection from 
Forfeiture after 2 years, Concession Rates 
for policies for charitable purposes. Joint Life 
Assurance, and Extended Assurance arc some 
of the special features of this C-ompany. We 
have no hesitation in recommending this 
Company to the public as one of the depen- 
dable oillces for life assurance. 

The Industrial and Prudential Assurance 
Company, Limited. 

The Industrial and Prudential Assurance 
Company, Limited with its head office in 
Bombay is one of those progressive companies 
which are fast forging ahead both in matters 
of increased business and able management 
of affairs. The Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet of the Company for the year ending 
31st l^cceinber 1932 has just been sent to 
us and it shows a year of marked progress. 
Ill the ordinary branch of the Company 
3,150 proposals were received for assurance 
amounting to Rs. 05,79,000 out of which 
3,788 proposals have resulted into policies 
assuring in aggrograte the sum of Rs. 52,04,750 
as against Rs. 50,34,000 of the last year and 
the rest are eitlier declined, postponed or are 
awaiting completion. 

The total number of policies in force on 
the books of Company is 10,679 assuring in 
all the sum of Rs. 2,23,21,995-6-0 and £500 
out of whicli Rs. 5,81,583-5-0 have been 
reinsured. 

From the Revenue account of the 
Company it is found that the Life Assurance 
Fund Jias increased from Rs. 29,25,962-3-9 to 
Rs. 37,27,298-7-9. Besides this fund there is 


a Reserve fund of Rs. 1,06,866-6-2 arid d 
special Investment Reserve Fund amounting to 
Rs. 40,000. The investments of the Company 
in securities are shown at cost. The market 
value of these sec. uri tics has appreciated 
considerably since the last Report and 
on 31-12-32 stood at Rs. 37,11,145 as against 
Rs.3 5,68,59 8 the cost price. It has, therefore, 
been found that the Investment Reserve Fund 
is not needed now in full. So the Directors 
have fpiiiid it possible to transfer a portion of 
this Ifuiul to the Life Assurance Fund leaving 
a balance of Rs. 40,000 in tbe Iiivcstinimf. 
Reserve Fund. The Directors of the (■oiupany 
hiiv^e recommended a dividend of 61/4 per ecut 
for the year ending 31st December, 1932. 

As is evident from the above resume of 
its work for the year under review, the 
Industrial and Prudential is well on the way 
of progress and its iriaiiagomeiit is marki'd 
with caution and economy -virtues which arc 
not often the distinction of many in th(‘ world 
of Indian insurance. If the present 'rate of 
progress is iiiaiiitaiuod and the same watch- 
fulness and devotion to scientilio rules of 
business is adhered to, we eaii well fon*s<'c 
a yet brighter future for this exc'ollent 
Company. 

Frabliat Insurance Company. Limited 

The Prabhat Insurance Company, Limited 
was established at Bombay in the year 1 92S 
with the purposes of popularising Indian 
insurance, and providing facilities for clK-ap 
iiisiiram^c to the masses. The Compaay 
coinincnccd business at a time when the 
approaching dislocation of world trade :iiid 
commerce had almost set in. As a conse- 
quence the experience of the (Joiupauy 
during the very early years of its existenct' 
has been full of surprises. Jitill, the Company 
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can congratulate itself on its having tided 
over the situation with much credit and skill 
at the present time, although the effects of 
the depression arc still influencing the income 
of individuals and corporations. 

The Hoard of Directors of the (Jompauy 
is composed of iniluential businessmen of 
Bombay and the management is entrusted 
with Messrs. I^irakram and Co. Afr. B. L. 
'Fhosar, the r.r-alfirin Director and partner 
of the Managers has been resposible tor many 


a notable improvement in the affairs of the* 
(.■ompany. 

The Company oilers all the iiptodatc, 
s dioines and privileges to its policyholders, 
lloom for the voice of the policyholders in 
the management of the (Company has been 
provided for in the constitution. 

Mr. D. X. Ray, n. a., has jnined the 
(•alcntta Branch of the Company as Secretary. 
We wish the Company every succes.s. 


JOTTINGS 

Nip the lapsabic bnsine.ss in the bud and blossom out with new stuff. 

* V 

\Vc may slide by an obligation, but it will eventually trip us u|) at an unexpected 
amount. 

••is .t. ¥ * 

So long as wo have the courage to present a bold front, the obstacle will present 
small diflicnity. 

■M if -4 

Appoint in Inistc and (-aiK'olnionts follow. 

. ■* 
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NOTES AND GLEANINGS OF THE MONTH 



Indo-Japanese Trade Negotiations in Progress 

A cowinituiiiHe issued by the Government 
of India reports that in the forthcoming 
negotiations between the Governments of 
India and Japan, the former will be represen- 
ted by Sir Joseph Uliorc and Sir Frank 
Noyee and the latter by Mr. Setsudo Sawada^ 
Envoy I'Atraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and Mr. Snsumii Terao, Director of 
the Overseas Trade Division of the Japanese* 
Department of Commerce and Industries. 

Mr. Sawada was head of the Japanese 
liiireau of the League of Nations until Japan 
withdrew from the League and bears the 
official title already mentioned though at 
present he is not posted in any foreign 
country. 

It is not yet known whether the Japanese 
business community will send delegates or 
advisers to the conference but it is officially 
announced that the two Government Emissar- 
ies will sail from Kobe in the s. s. Ilaktisan 
Murn on August 24. 

The extent of fear in India of Japanese 
trade competition is well illustrated by the 
length of the list of industries which have 
applied for benefit against Japan under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1033. The 
Act has been in force for five months but 
cannot operate against Japan individually 
before the expiry of the six months^ notice 
of denunciation of the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Convention, that is, on October 10. 

Between 35 and 40 industries meanwhile 


have urged their claims to special protection 
against Japanese imports. They include : 

Cotton textiles, silk, artificial silk, piece- 
goods, cotton braid, woollen goods, cement, 
rubber-ware wire, nails, beer, glass, hosiery, 
handkerchiefs, lamp wicks, pencils, leather, 
leather goods, wood screws, strawboards, 
paints, umbrellas, mother of pearls, sugar-candy 
paper, steel and cast iron pipes, playing 
cards, vegetable oils, hurricane lanterns, 
school slates, soap, bobbins, chemicals, litlio- 
printing, earthenware and porcelain ware. 

It should be noted that the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act is designed only to 
protect industries against abnormal handicaps 
accruing from temporary or exceptional cir- 
cumstances obtaining in the country of origin 
of the coinp(‘titiv(* imports. It docs m)l 
necessarily debar its beneliciarv industries 
from substantive protection also if the 
industry fulfils the conditions prescribed h\ 
the Fiscal Commission and an industry 
enjoying substantive protection can still seek 
additional safeguards under the Act. 

Swadeshi Exhibition in Calcutta 
Calcutta will have another grand Swad(*s)ii 
ICxhibition this September which will be 
located in the Wellington Square. Exihibits 
regarding the following subjects will be dis- 
played ; — 

a— Industries : — 

(1) Khadi 

(2) Spinning and Weaving 
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(3) Forfunicric‘« 

(1) Medicines and (Jheniicals 
(5) Sweets and Confectioneries 
(i3) Enamel, Aliiniinium and Glass 
products 

(7) Paints, Varnishes 

(8) Cutleries 

(3) Electric bulbs and Gramophone 
Records, etc. 
h — Education 
( — Conimcrcc and Trade 
// - Agriculture 
r -Banking and Insurance 
/■—Handicrafts (by ladies) 

//—Picture (lallery 
//—Health and Sanitation 
/ Amusements, etc. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Hasu, Mayor of 
Calcutta, has been elected President of the 
Exibition. ( apt. N. N. Dutt is the General 
Secretary. Each deparfmont of the Exhibition 
will be in charge of a Sc<?rclary. Dr. S. C. Roy 
has been elected Secretary of the Banking and 
Insurance Section, Mr. N. C. Sen <>f the 
Agriculture section, Sj. B. N. Bhadra of the 
of the Hcaltli section, Sj. S. X. Neogi of the 
the Shops section and so on. NVe hope every 
Swadeshi industrial and commercial organisa- 
tion will lend its help and co-operation to the 
organisers of this Exhibition in order to 
make it a success. Our Insuraneo companies 
should not waste away this opportunity of 
presenting their worth and usefulness before 
the wider public. This is a great opportunity 
to be availed of by those wlio have to depend 
upon publicity to a great extent. 

Co-operative Housing in Hyderabad 
The provision of housing facilities for 
non-gazetted employees in His Exalted High- 
ness tlie Nizam’s service is receiving the 


attention of the co-operative department and 
a scheme on a co-operative credit basis, it is 
understood, has been drawn up. According 
to this, <‘ach such employee will be entitled 
to a loan from the co-operative department 
c<|uivalcnt to his salary for twenty months. 
The conditions attached to the loan arc that 
the employees must be residents of Hyderabad 
city and that 20 per cent, of the borrowed 
sum should be invested in the shares of the 
State (.^ 0 - operative Credit Society. The 
balance of the sum will then be available for 
building cottages under the supervision of 
government, according to each one’s means, 
on a plot of ground set apart for the purpose 
near the Xampalli Railway station. The 
whole amount of the loan is 1o bo repaid in 
easy instalments, spread oveu* lifteeii yosirs. 

Amendment of Income Tax Rules 
The draft of a further amendment to 
Indian Income-tax Rules, 1!)22, which the 
(Central Board of Revenue pro]>oses to makcj 
has been published in the (ra .rffr nf Iidlin 
for the information of all persons likely to 
be allcetcd by them and a notice is given 
that the draft will be taken into consideration 
on or before August 31 next. Any objection 
or suggestion, >vhich may be received in 
respect of the draft before the date specified, 
will be eoiisidcr(‘d by the Board. The draft 
amendment relates to rule So of the income- 
tax rules and runs thus : 'riio following 
shall b«i added, namely, "for the purpose of 
this rule, in the i^asc of iion-rcsidcnt like 
assurance companies whoso profits are 
periodically ascertained by actuarial valuation, 
the total income, profits or gains, shall be 
computed in the same manner as is prescribed 
in rule 25 for the computation of income, 
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profits or gains of the life assurance 
companies incorporated in British India.” 

Life Assurance in Japan 
According to Hgiircs publislicd by the 
Japan Life Insurance Society, the life assur- 
ance in force on the books of 3S of the 
leading Japanese companies on December 
31st, 1!132, totalled Y. 8,795,023,000, the 
total number of policies being (i,773,974. 

New business written by these 38 com- 
panies during 1932 amounted to 

Y. 1,599,282,000, the number of new policies 
written being 1,028,143. 

The assurance in force as at December 
31st, 1932 was divided as follows : 

l\)licies. Amounts. 

Dejith bcnelits 5,150,000 Y. 7,908,000,000 

'rerm insurance 213,000 209,000,000 

Military conscription 

insurance 1.080,000 (177,000,000 

As regards the Conscription” insurance, 

this form of business is written by four com- 
panies, the main feature being to bring about 
maturity of the life assurance contract at the 
age when the assured is due to enter military 
service for the term prescribed by law. Erom 
1919 to l!>30 there was a progressive in- 
crease in the volume of such business ; the 
assurances in force in 1919 being stated to 
be Y. 99,321,000 (with an average per policy 
of Y. 220), rising to a total of Y. 580,370,000 
in 1930 (with an average amount per policy 
of Y. 571). 

Since 1930, according to Japanese 
insurance reports, the conscription contracts 
have declined in popularity, and the tendency 
has been to effci t ordinary life policies. 

Life Assurance in Canada 
The report of the Snperintendent of 
In surance for the Dominion of Canada for 


the year 1932 shows that at the close of the 
year the life assurance in force totalled 
89,471,588,155, as compared with 86,022, 
267,793 the year before a decrease of 
8150,079,338. 

The net amount of business issued and 
paid for during 1932 totalled »S054,425,206. 
Of this 816,590,259 represented ^‘group” 
business. The corresponding total in the 
previous year was 8782,710,061, of which 
838,133,384 was on "group” linos. 

The amount of new business lapsed during 
the year was 8111,222,211 ; or 55.19 per 
cent of the gross new business written ; as 
against 8408,711,188 (or 15.91 per cent) 
in 1931. 

»Surrend(Ts in 1932 totalled 8361,285,951, 
or 18.90 per cent of the gross new business 
written : comparing with 8215,085,875 (nr 
27.(53 per cent) in the previous year. 

The (combined totals of lapses and huiti.ii- 
ders last year were thus 8775,508,162, or 101 
per cent of the gross new business written. 
In 1931 the combined ligurcs were 8654,70(1 
063, or 73.51 per cent of the business written 
during the year. 

The Ning'Fo of Shanghai 

The lucrative fire insurance busiiu^'^s 
in Cliina has so long been taken care of by 
British interests very largely. Several 
Chinese bankers and businessmen took into 
their heads the necessity of establishing an 
indigenous concern for underwriting the lirt' 
business of the country and have accordingly 
opened a new insurance company, called the 
"Ning-Po Insurance Company of Shanghai,” 
with a capital of 81,000,000, which is to tak^* 
up fire and transport insurance. That the 
business is profitable seems to be beyond a 
shade of doubt. But how profitable it 
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ban hardly be laid down in cold li^iiros as 
the Chinese companies donot publish any 
reports on the subject. The only indication 
we have is the gn'at diligence with which 
Hritish companies have devoted themselves 
tor many years to the (liinese lire insurance 
business. 

New York Life Insurance Company 

The New York Life lias been prominent 
in the public eye not only as having for its 
director an ox-Pr(‘sidont of the United States, 
in the person of Ualvin Uoolidge, but also 
as the insurer of the lives of half a do/eii 
I •residents of that country. The}* are James 
A rJaWield, Ilonjamin Harrison, William 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Xarren (r. 
Harding and Ualvin Uoolidge. 

Mr. L. S. Vaidyanatlian 
Wc ai’c glad to note that Mr. li. S. 
Vaidvaiiathan, m.a., i\ i. a., Assistant 



Mr. Viiidyaiiathfia 


Actuary to the ()i*icnlal (iovernment Security 
Life Assurance Uompanv TAd. has been lifted 
to the rank of the Deputy Actuary at the 
Uompany’s Head Ofiico. We extended to 
Mr. Vaidyanatlian our In^arty congratulations 
oil his promotion and wish him a still 
glorious future. 


The Oldest Life Policy in Force 
The New York Life reports that its oldest 
policy in force was written in 18(V2 and in 
eonse((uence, it has been for over 70 years 
ollering protection to Guilford Dudley of 
Poughkeepsie, N. V. Mr. Dudley is now ^^0 
years of age. It would be interesting to 
obtain the statistical experience of Mr. Dud- 
ley’s policy. Without a doubt ho has already 
received more than the policy calls for. 
There are, in addition^ 1 1 policies in force* 
in the ('oinpany written prior to 1871. The 
oldest, polieyholder of these 1 1 is ! years. 
Oddly enough, In* alsfi hails from l•ollgh- 
koeiisie. 

Insurance Offices Closed 
a mark of respiict to tin* rf?vcrcd 
memory of Late Deshapriya datindra Mohan 
Sen (iiipta, the oHlces of iho, hfsffntfffr tuff/ 
Fuffuifr Iirnrfr and FUrr i^lrool remained 
idosed on the 2 Ith .Inly last on which date* 
his mortal remains were brought down to 
Ualcuita from Ranchi, 'riic names of the 
local insurance ollicos which also remained 
closed on that occasion arc as follows : 
Oriental, Hindusthan, Rharat, Empire, New 
India, Roinbay lAfe, Rombay Ahitnal, 

M an II faeturers. Modern India, National, Indian 
Mutual, Great India, Jupiter (Jeucral, Ideal 
Democratic, Industrial arid Prud(*iitial, 

United India, United Assurance, General, 
Rcngal Insurance, rnhpic. United Rengal, 
India Provident, etc. 

Mr. S. C. Majumdar 

Mr. S. U. Majumdar has joined tin* 
Rombay Rraneli of the Hindusihaii (Co- 
operative Insiiraneo Society Ltd as Manager. 
Immediately after his joining olHeo, he met 
the workers and organisers of the Society at 
a tea jiarty on the JOth July last. He 
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delivered a brilliant speech on the occasion, 
in the course of which he said : 

Life insuniiicc creates a wall of protection 
against tho certainty of death and nioderatos 
the evils of speculating inyestment. A good life 
oflice worth its name minimises if not entirely 
obviates the evils of the former and certainly 
offers the safest if not tho most profitable 
business avenue. Most of you probably do 
not realise that you aj*c conferring upon the 
public a great social service by offering life 
insurance to them. ImagiiK* how many 
families would have been destituted had 
there been no life insurance to make up for 
file losses that otherwise would have been 
irreparable. Widows without a home or 
livelihood, children without education, old 
parents without anything to lean upon in 
their age and helplessness. A moment’s calm 
and honest reflection will bring home the 
undeniable fact tliat a life insurance agent 
who iiorsuades a mao of the family to effect 
a policy is r<*ally an ajigel of mercy. 
Unfortunately, this is not exactly the view 
that is taken by the publit; here to-day. An 
agent is thouglif of as a pest. There are 
reasons. The ignorance of the public and 
I am sorry to say something on the part 
of the agents too. It is upto you, gentlemen, 
to make your profession more inspected by 
the piihlie, 'Po my mind tho reasons wliieh 
have led the memliers of the publit; to think 
disrospect fully abotit you or rather about lih^ 
insurau(!(‘ agents in gemaal is that the 
average life insurance agent in riidiii is too 
anxious to Ikiv<* a life underwritten, but In? 
tloes not eare to give the s(?rvices that should 
be oflen'd by the lafe Insurance office afU?r 
they have got the ease. Tn fact, a life 
insurance agent shouhl be regarded by the 
public as a guitle, philosopher and friend 
and a life insuraiiei* agent should also make 
himself one such by ollcring all possible 
siTvices that an* in liis pow(3r. Let him 
regard himself as a so(MaI worker who has 
tlediealed all his energies to the welfare of 
the Society along with his own and I believe 
if this siiirit is inculcated among the workers, 
within a short time the public in Iiulia will 
eliange wholesale their attitude towards the 
average life insuranee ivorker. 

International Wine and Beer Consumption 
Tho English and Norwegian Governments 
have co-operated in drawing up comparative 
statistics of the consumption of wine and 
beer. Their investigations were based on 
official information which embraced 28 
countries. Tho amount of wine consumed 


per head of population expressed in quarts is 
as follows ; France 14.o, Italy 92, Spain S8, 
Switzerland 15, Greece 30, Hungary 32, 
Bulgaria 22, Roumania and Austria 15 quarts 
each, while Germany romains under the 10 
quarts limit. 

With refenmee to beer, the most per head 
of population is consumed in Belgium with 
18.5 <|uarts, then come Great Britain with 
77, Austria 72, Germany 08, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Denmark 02 each, Australia 51, Switzer- 
land 40, France and Ireland 12 each, Sweden 
38, Holland and Norway 25 quarts each, and 
Argentina and C^anada with Iff (piarts each. 

Miss Satyavati Khosla 

Miss Satyavati Khosla, an active agent 
of the New India Assurance Com[)any at 
Delhi, has comph'ted within :i year business 
to the extent of two lakhs of rupees. This 
is supposed to be a re(M>rd for an Indian 
lady insnrnnce agent. Our congratulations 
to Miss Khosla. 

Star of India Insurance Co., Ltd 

We arc glad to note that Messrs. 
Enterprising Union, Chief Agents of the 
above Company for llcngal and Assam have* 
underwritten a considerable anion iit of 
business during the lialf year ending 4uly, 
1933. Mr. S. P. Purkayastha who went to 
Karimganj recently on tour was entertained 
at a meeting by the workers and agents of 
the Company there. Mr. N. N. Day, n.i.. and 
Messrs. Roy and Choudhiiry were respoiisibb? 
for the success of the function. 

A Farewell Party 

On tho eve of his departure for 
Rajshahi as an Organiser of the "Lakshmi’* 
Mr, Girija Bhattacharjee was entertaiii(*d at 
a tea party by his friends and admirers at 
Myincnsingh on the 13th July last. It was 
a very pleasant function and among those 
present were : Messrs. S. Dutt (Forward), 
iS. Aich, B. Maziimdcr (Oriental), S. Roy 
(Unique) and Mr. H. C. Chaudhuri, Zemindar 
and Hony. Magistrate. 
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Editorial 


Reserve Bank for India 
1ms ;it IsMt rjillmi on tlio various 
speculations rci^’ardiujr tlic Itosorvc l>ank 
scheme lor India. No other linancial problem 
(lid arouse so much ]iublie iutor(*sl and press 
coutrov(‘rsy in India since tin* Ottawa 
A^recMiient. The inauguration of a central 
baidving system in India has been long over- 
due. Atti'iiipts were also made in tin* past 
for converting the Imperial Ihink of India 
into the Ueserve Hank, as well as of initiating 
soim* other institution which would function 
as the proposed lieserve 15a nk. The for- 
inuhitioii of the present Heserve Hank scheme 
was first emboilied in Hie AVhite Paper. Mindi 
of polituail colour has been lent to the 
•piestion due to its association with :^o many 
political' ( I nibbles. Essentially, the Heserve 
l>ank is a problem of our national economy 
and has litth* to do with politi(‘s. Hcsidcs, 


the more* distant it can b(‘ kept away from the 
political arena, tiu* more likely are its 
elianc(‘s of successful opc'ration. M’(* need 
hardly r(‘it(*ratc here the fniietions which a 
Central Hank ought to porfinMii in the internal 
as well as o.\ternal organisation of a country’s 
economic >yst(‘m. h't n< procec'd to 

consider the salient fcatnri's of the projiosed 
Heserve Hank for India. 

In the first j>hice, tlie H(‘S(‘rve Hank 
sidiemc i.s not likely to m<*et with pubfn* 
approval for L•eason^ more lhan one. i5nt tin; 
public will nndonbt(‘dly welcome tll(^ idea that 
the proposal of turning the Imperial Hank 
into the Hes(M’ve Hank has been dismissed for 
ever. The Imperial Hank may only act as a»i 
agent of till* Heserve Jiaiik where there is no 
braiicli of the latter. In the S(.>corid place^ the 
Heserve Hank has been proposed to be a 
Share-holders’ Bank with a capital of Hs. r» 
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cror(»s. It hns been argued that if the 
Uoservc Jiaiik has to be kept free from 
political in II nonce it ought to bo constituted 
as a Shareholders’ Hank and not as a 
State Uaiik. Tliis would have convinced 
us of the really bonafidc intentions of 
the authors of the llcsorvc Bank scheme if 
they had not suggested the creation of separate 
r'ogistors, spreading sliarelioldors all over so 
as to make the institution less amenable to 
public opinion. Mr. Manu Subedar considers 
the constitution of directorate rather faulty, 
and observes : "The amount proposed to be 
contributed by shareholders, o erores, will 
be so small as against the large public 
reserves to bo handed to th(‘ Bank that re- 
presentation of public directors should not be 
a minority of four as against eight for share- 
holders, but it should bo the other way about. 
There should also be a provision that shares 
of the Reserve fkink shall not be held by or 
transferred to any persons who arc not born 
Indians or subjects of this country nor should 
th(‘y be held for or on account of an alien by 
Indians.^’ In addition to this it may be 
pointed out in this connection that the 
appointment of Directors as has been 
pro])Osed to be* made by the Oovernor- 
(5encral-in-(^ouncil will be open to severe 
criticism, firstly, because the Oovcriior- 
Oenerahin-t^ouncil may not attach due 
consideration to tlie appointment of the 
representatives of commercial interests of the 
country, and secondly, because the retirement 
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by rotation will keep the first Directors, 
nominees of the (iovcrnor-(}encral-in-( Council, 
in oHic(‘ for a long time* after the Keserve 
Bank has b(‘en in operation. But it appears 
tliat there has been provided little room for 
power going into the hands of a caucus or 
clupie. 

In the third place, the Reserve Bank is 
meant for serving the purpose of encon!'aging 
indigenous banking by creating eonlidenee 
ill the public mind whieli is so vital for tin* 
development of oiir indigenous banking. 

( )ne of tin* most important functions 
which the Reserve? Bank will be called upon 
to perform is the control of ev,*hang(‘. It 
has l)0(‘n vehemently resented in responsible 
tjuarters that the excliangf' obligations will 
have to be met by the Besorve Bank in 
accordance with the fixed nipeo-sterli ng ratio 
existing at the time the Bill is inlrodueed. 
'rhcrc is real cause of regn't in this, since tin* 
sanetion given to an fivervalncd cnrroiiey bv 
the most responsible and important eontrollei 
of the inoiu’V market would cause? seven- 
hardship to the peopl(\ 

Then* an* several other stipulations in tin 
Report of a nature which may rightly giv<' 
rise to suspicion of the people. The ])oin^ 
which cjills forth comment in this eomiection 
is witli reference to the minimum gold reserve 
of the Bank, which, it has been siiggesletl. 
should be Bs. So crores. This works out mi 
about 20 per cent of the note issue. Tin 
suggestion is not in accordance with soun 
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priricipl('s so far as India is concerned. The 
Hilton- Yon 11 )^ 1 ;’ (Commission whicli discussed 
this question put the limit at 40 per cent for 
the Uosorv(! Rank of India. The su^^estion, 
therel’on*, of the Report .seems to be rather 
bold, even bolder than tlie lindin^ of the 
IVronetary Snb-(Comittee of the World Keo- 
nomic (!onfcrenee which held that the 
minimum gold reserve* for any country should 
bo 1?:*) per cent of the note issue, 'fhe time 
is not opportune to dismiss the Reserve Rank 
scheme all together. 'riicre are many 
instances, some of which we have mentioned 
and others we have left out, to show that 
suflicient |)owers have been invested in the 
hands of the eontrolhu’s of the Reserve Rank 
without ade<(Uat(‘ provision for keeping our 
national int(‘rests in tin.* forefront, 'rhere is, 
indeed, sullicient ground for pessimism in 
regard to tin* working of the Reserve Rank 
scheme, and the measure of its success in 
ameliorating the cconoiiiie distress nf the 
country and providing lillip to the develop- 
ment of indigenous banking in the main will 
be its real test of succes-i and us(‘fulness. 

India and World Trade 
The report of Mr. IT. A. Lindsay, 
Indian Trad(; CommissioncT in Ijondon, on 
the work of his department during 
contains a very interesting and careful survey 
of world trade conditions and their reper- 
cussions on India’s foreign trade. India has 
been particularly hit by the crisis and world 
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conditions are more responsible for such a 
plight than any local factor of importance. 
The severity of the present economie crisis 
was not fidly realised before a stagnation 
of international trade had precipitated. Th(*. 
divorce of international linancc from inter- 
national trade has been a serious menace to 
any possibility of revival. It is rather idle 
lierc‘ to reiterate one by one the causes and 
remedies of the woi’Id economic; crisis, but 
it may be pointed out that as the process of 
precipitation has b(!t‘i» slow and gradual, so 
the process of revival also should be slow 
and gradual. TTie How of capital in tlie form 
of investments which is so very important 
for stimulating industries should be cn- 
e.ouraged before om; could wish to sec any 
sign of revival. T'he exchange rates have 
provided grcat<*r obstacles to automatic 
adjustments of exports and imports than 
over. The old theory whereby an cxcc.ss of 
exports (of goods and s(‘rvices) induced an 
appreciation of (‘xi*hange, a reduced foreign 
demand tor goods and scrvic(?s, and thus a 
reversion to trade c<piilibriuni is no longer 
fully oifcctive, for exchanges may respond 
to movements of funds whicTi arc independent 
of the aetu;il trade balance. 

Other disturbing factors would be too 
many to admit of inclusion here. A rvsinur 
of the circ.umstances which have led to the 
crisis and indications as to whicli way the 
revival lies, may be; made by stating the 
following facts : 
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{f() That the <lo])r<'S>iion has its roots in 
Ihr vast network of international «h*l)ls which 
I'oIIowim] iIk‘ war : 

(If) tlial the li<|iii(lalion of tlu*se debts by 
uoods and services is render«‘d difHeult 
owiiij^' to tin* disastrous eoii'e<|Uenee^ to 
industry and iMUployinenl in ihi* creditor 
eoiinlries ; 

o) that li(|uidation by iiK'an- of .i^old has 
only resulted in an aecuinulation of trold with 
lh(* chief creditor coiintric'!, llie riiiled Stat(‘s 
and Fran(?e ; 

('/) that the -carcity of j^old in otlu-r land.- 
has j| ;|]i ai'tilieially hiL!li valiu; in 

terms of commodities and servic4*s, tln‘ valia* 
of which in thus arlilicially d<'[)resed ; 

(i ) tiiat the na*asur(*s taken by Stat» s to 
pi’otect tlK*mselv<*s liav<' mcr«‘ly a^^uravated 
the jli'piv'ssion : 

(/ ) that the vari<uis national curnMicie.'* an* 
slowly lindinj^ their true relative values in 
tlte world's markets : 

('/) that a.i^reiMueiil with a viijw to lasine 
the pn*ssiire of inleniaiioiial di-bts is a lir.-l 
sl(»p towards nM'overy Itoth for 4av<litor and 
d(*btor Slates ; 

(//) that a nlurii to norinai i)ri<*«*-level.' 
cleiK'iuls on a rcli«‘vinL: of tiu' world pressun 
on available e-oM -iipplies ihroiitrb tin* release 
nf ^oJd -locks a I pn’soni lock<*il u]> : 

(/) l.hjit the variou- co 0|)erative processes 
4*onveni<mlly -ummari-e<l a.- “planniii'.r/' allbiNl 
the best i»uarant4*e of a riMurn to prosperity 
on sound and «‘llicienl lim-.^. 

Whiles it is adinitlod that rovival is only 
possible through the joint and co-operative 
action of all States, tin* only real measure of 
the return towards stability appears to he 


the nieasure of prices, their general 
tendeni'ios and their relative moveiueiits. 
Mr. Lindsay has pointed out that the position 
of India is satisfactory in this connection, 
since* the lliicluations in the wholesale prices 
of staph* Indian products «pioted on the 
London market are now less violent than they 
w'ere during the two previous years. 

W'hat untold miseries tlu* decline in prices 
has caused to the Indian masses are too 
patent now. But this fall in prices has not 
boon an unmixed evil. India is herself an 
important eonsiimer in tiu‘ world market, 
'rhe low prices m>w obtaimible, the* 1 rade 
( ’om mission or argues, lor primary products 
in tlu* world’s mark(‘ls have (‘lu'Oii raged tlu* 
local ennsiimption of many g04ids wliieb India 
had hitherto grown mainly, or partly, lot 
exports. Local industries are supposed iu 
4*oiise4jiieiiee to have beiu'lited and eompetifiL* 
imports hav(* been redue(*(l. 

riu* Tradt* t Commissioner obs(*rv4*s lhai 
low price's have bad a healthy inllueiie** iii 
the direction of production, grading ami 
packing of certain commodities, c.//., libn* 
and oil-seeds, miiu'rals and timber, el«' 
Waste lia.s been reduced to a minimiin. 
’File Imperial (’ouncil of Agriculture 
Ite.'^eareh have directed their attention I 
supporting and supplementing provimia 
activiti(‘s in the whoh* Held of agriculture 
while the Indian (’entral C^otton (\>mmitte 
have dovoted considerable attention t 
cotton. 
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Inspito of the Fact that tiu? present market 
is for the low-priecd coiimioditics, “i|iiality 
f^oods^^ still weigh with a elass of (•oiisiiiiicrs 
who arc not swayed by tlir? consideration of 
price alone. In (his n'spect, Mr. Lindsay 
pointed out, Indian hemp has greatly improved 
in tjuality during tlic past two years wiiieh is 
perceptibh*. Indian linseed and castor seed 
secure a premium over Soutli African rivals 
owing to their superior oil conbrnt. India 
grows several varieties of rice whicli an* 
se<*ond to nom* in (lie world, but chiefly for 
h»cal consumption. 'I'lic 'rrad(‘ ( 'ommissioner 
is conlident that tlieie is a «jualitv market in 
the I 'nil(‘d Kingdom for high grade rices on 
which a substantial premium is paid, sid<‘ by 
side with tin* wiiler mark(‘t for riees of 


av(»rage ^piality such as are at present 
imported from Spain and Italy. 

'file n‘port has considered various other 
aspects of India’s foreign trade, such as the 
larilV tendeino’cs, protection to certain in- 
dustries, possibiliti('s of their dcvelopnn'iil, 
<‘tc., but wc would not •‘liter into fnitlicr 
details ln‘rc. ( )n tin* whole, the review 
embraees a Avide range of subjects and 
eont:iins indications of a vi*ry imp«utant and 
far-reaching character. The suggestions 
ollcred by Mr. Lindsay for tin* improvement 
of Indian trade* and industry with reference* 
to some parlieular items and e ertain either 
matters as well are* indeed valuable and 
deserve* devote'd s(‘rutinv. 


The Societal Transformations And Economic 
Rejuvenations of Today* 

l?Y J‘UOK. BENOY SARKAll 


Tin*: I)i:( ijNK-cn/r nr Touav 

In recent years th(* namo of thinkers 
who prejicli the doctrine, of inankiiurs decline 
in legion. Krom Spenglor, the Geriniin author, 
people have got the formula that the West 
is now in for decay, lloniain Holland has 
popularized the notion that Western civiliza^ 
tion is doomed. 

fn the Italian d(‘mographist ( 5 ini*s analy- 
sis of "the parabola of evolntio-.r* the. Kuro- 
pean races are all exhibiting senescence with 
the solitary exception, perhaps, of th<^ Italians. 
I^v<*n American sociohigisis have been attack- 
ed by this decline-cult and many of them are 
anxiously dis<mssing the <|UCstion as to the 
decline in the natural feiTilitv of the Knr- 
A meriean population. 

IbvssiMi.NM As A i;r( rivi: Krnj< r. 

All through the ages there has been a 
type of mentality that is interested in viewing 
the things of the world from what may be 
described in general terms as a pessimistic 
angle of vision. And the pessimism of 
Jeremiads appeals more or less to every man 
and woman. The reasons are obvious. Kirst, 
there is no possibility of denying the fact that 
there is a certain amount or kind of misery 
and sullering always prasent, no matter how 

* Siil)stBiM*(* of a lediin* f)n “Serial Transforma- 
tions ill the Kast ami ihr West” ilolivereci by 
Prof, benoy Sarkar of Ihr (’alcutta I'niversity at the 
Rotary (■Inl), (’alcmlta on Tuesday, August s, IIKIJ. 
--Klihr. 


wcll-plaecd the individual or the group. And 
in the second plaee, every honest intellectual 
can fmd in the sceptical attitudes and warnings 
or rather the ^^divine diseontent” of tin* pessi- 
mists undoubtedly some very powerful aids 
to self-criticism and societal regeneration. 
Indeed, it is to pessimism that the world 
owes many of the cncrgistic adventures in the 
‘^tra ns valuation of values” and upward trends 
ill (‘ivilizatioii. 'fhe value of pessimism as a 
constrnctiv(‘ force rannot by any means be 
ignon'd. 

Tin-: Ai*i‘iiAi>.\L nr 'ri:A.N>rni!MA rioN 

111 tlies(‘ discussions as in all otln rs bear- 
ing on social lif(^ there is generally no dilTi- 
cnlty about agn'cing as to the fact of trans- 
formation going on around ns. I hit it i>. 
as a rule, while ap|)raising the value of tfans 
formation that the diversity of schools arises 
(»ach with its own shibboleth based naturally 
on personal equations. One thinker is 
convinc(*d in his own way that the seventeontli 
and eighteenth centuries were more '^creative” 
than th(‘ nineteenth and the twentieth ; and 
another ignores lh(‘ bcndicial inllucnce nf 
social assurance and other modern legislation 
on the standard of living and welfare of the 
masses. 

But even those who admit that economif 
and cultural progress lias been advancing 
from group to group and class to class fiu 
very often to realize that a great deal of tin 
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transformations gniorally known as class or 
social revolutions arc at bottom expressions 
of racial ups and downs. It is these roplaco- 
ments or absorptions of certain races by 
others that constitute the anatomical hack- 
frround of world-cnltiin*. The (‘tornal storv 
of mankind is to lx* found in a nut-shell in 
the stone iinpleiiKMits of the l*ala*olithic. Ajjjes, 
when the Mousterians had to jrive way to tin* 
Aiiri^nacians and these latter were in their 
turn replaced by the Alagdalenians and 
others. Migrations and race-contacts have 
always furnished the tramewnrk of organized 
social existence. 

In historic times the subversion of the 
Roman himpircs in Europe and that of the 
Hindu and other Empires in Asia have spelt 
likewise the aseendanev of certain racial 
cilements at the cost of certain others. So far 
as modern Eur-Asia is conceriied, the same 
process of rjice mixture, race-submergence 
and race-uplift has been going on until we 
lind that anthropologi<*ally the modern Indian's 
allinities with the ancients of his land are 
perhaps as probh'inatic as those? of the modern 
European with the ancients of his continent. 

Tim: IIinio i/a rh»N «>i' Aii<U!h;in m.*- 

'The world-process is visil)le under our 
very eyes in llengal. In the social economy 
of Hengal there ar<? soim* thirty trib(?s known 
as aboriginals, constituting a diversified 
group of a million and a ijuarter, and repre- 
sentating .some .> per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 1'he big three of these primitives, 
namely, the Santals, the Oraons, and the 
Mnndas^ are responsible for nearly two-tliird.s 
of this number. Rut while the big three higher 
castes, the Kayasthas, Brahmans and X'aidyas, 
numbering something over three millions, 
have during tin? Inst forty years grown 1 37 


per cent, the aborginals have grown 3 Iff per 
cent. The rati*, of growth is phenomenal. 

This numerical growth, important in 
itself as it is, acijuires a fresh significance 
when one obs«‘i ves that the aboriginals are 
today more Hindu than tribal in religion. 



Prof. P»t*rK)y Sarkar 

Nearly sixty-six per cent of the big three 
primitives are Hindu. Asa transformation, 
the Hinduization of tin* aboriginals is further 
ill t<*ro.s ting in another regard. The Ilinduizcd 
aboriginals form a part, lu'arly 1- per ei'iit, 
of what an* g(‘iiorally called the depressed 
classes of the Hindu .society. We under- 
stand, then, that tin* aboriginals of yesterday 
<*onstitut(‘ the depressed classes of today. 
In other words, the societal transformation 
knowm as Hinduization hide.-- the facts of, or 
prepares tin- way to racial expansion, raec- 
fnsion and rae(;-as.similation. 

Tin: ni:i*iii:ssi;i> as Bijiin;i: Bi:rwi:i:\ 
RuiMrnvi'.s anm Hnni Casiks 

Nor does the process stop here. Among 
the big three higher ea.stos the fCavasthas 
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were dnriiij!^ the last four decades just below 
the Brahmans in number. I>ut they were 
rising? until today they have outnumbered the 
latter. In forty years while tin* r>rahman 
has jrrown *J-l per cent, the Kayastha has 
fijrown 'iS per cent. What is this growth of 
Kayasthas dm^ to / Not all to fecundity or 
to ^‘natural inerernent" /'. e., surplus of births 
over deaths. A gr^at deal is to be accounted 
for by invasions fiom other castes whose 
upward trends have b<‘en manifest for some 
long time. The. non-lvayastha, perhaps, 
one of the depressed of viisterday, has grown 
into the high caste o:' today. And ia this, 
again^ we hav«‘ to register not only a social 
but a racial transformation well. From the 
aboriginal to the hl;;h-east(‘ Hindu tin* gap 
may be great, but tluj bridges arej sure 
although slow, and (piite solid. 

Altogi'ther, the Rengali peoph'.is e\j»and- 
iiig although it is undergoing a radical change 
ill <*lass-character and racial make-up. 'riie 
transformations that have been going on in 
Eur-Aiueriea today on account of the pressurii 
of the Slavs upon the otheu* races should 
appear to belong almost tt) the same. <*ategorv 
as those in India. As for the "‘ijualitv" of 
hybrids or their capacity f(U’ carrying forwani 
the torch of civili/atioii Eugenic-; is still 
discreetly silent in its conclusions unle.ss the 
exponent happens to have a conservative 
r(‘form seheino on the anvil. Rut positive 
history annonmres that races may eomc and 
races may go but that e.ivili/ation goes on 
for ever. 

Tin: S'i.viks-Sys’iivM n \- En!()i*i-: 

Attention may now lx? called to another 
field of societal transformation, 'flic not r(*siilt 
of the total evolution has sm?ccedcd in making 
out of Europe a continent of 170 million.s. 


In India we are SoO millions^ /.c., nearly three- 
fourths of the popvilatioiial strength of 
Europe. Now, the White Paper contemplates 
the erection of a federal structure f)ut of the 
dillereiit units of the Indian subcontinent. 
Naturally, one encounters dillieulties. Rut 
arc they anything e\'clusiv<*Iy Indian, orhmtal 
or tropical .* What is the politi<*al anthro- 
pology of h'lirope even after the reeonstriietion 
of Versailles / 

Eurojie possesses sf>m(‘ thirty-two in* 
thirty-thro(‘ dilVerent states independent of 
oin‘ aiuither, each endowi'd with sov(?n‘ignty 
in international law. riic |>rospeels of a 
Pan-lMiro[)!i are as remo((‘ today as tlu-v ever 
weie. Ry the Eiir<)peau stamlai’d and accord- 
ing to European pna-etleiit Inditrs natural 
coiislitution should b(» that of two do/(*n 
independent stab's. And that condition oiiglit 
not tn be I'onclomned as a state* of horribh* 
disunion as long as the states-svstem of 
Enropt* istolerati'd on the map by the Ei'agne 
of Nations. 

The jiroblem of national unity may 
be examined with reference to smaller 
areas, 'fake oiu* of the alleged ‘‘nation-statc's" 
as manufactured at Versailles, say, Poland. 
\\Miat is tin* number or percentage of tin* 
Polish people in Poland / 'Phe Poles them 
selves are. barely half of the people^ nearlv 
oil per cent. The others are Ukraini.ans (*J I 
per cent), .lews (1 1 per cent), W'hitc Itussiaiir- 
(7 per cent), (lermans (7 per c(*nt), and so on. 
'Pliere are at least live dilVerent nationalities 
or language-groups in this so-calhal “nation 
state.” Europe does not know unity even in 
small stati's. Sociologists, such as interest 
themselves in Ilf .IrltHHffsIrl/rr or the '^sciciic'c 
of relations^’ and social “forms,” will have to 
admit that Indian peoples arc not more 
prone to disunion than are the Europeans. 
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Hisimuns \moni; ( 'mils'l l a N’.-- 
Let us ontor tiu* <loin{iiii of “soc.iiir' life* 
in tlin strict sense jiiul discuss souk* of tin; 
unities in tliis (i(*ld. 'Fhc luituie of the re?- 
iiuikinpj of m;in and the recon-«truction of the* 
relations between e-roups will become dear 
from a lu w view-point, 'riie fa('t that in 
Ln^land the Catholics liad to i)e (‘n»aii<-ipated 
shows that in cr‘rtain respects tlicv eonstitiited 
lor ai^es the depressed classes of the Rritish 
p(*opIe. Take the, continental regions as 
llu'y are today. What are the nlatioiis 
between ( Miristiaiis and non-( 'liristians, sav, tlie 
dews in ICastern and C'entral and South 
Lastern Lnropo ? ddie Minorities Section of 
the L eague of Nations knows «juite what thev 
art*. 'FIk* ‘’social* position of the d(*ws in tin* 
C. S. A. is anotlu’r rommon instance of 
('hrislian prejiulict* //> e /•/.' non-( ,’hristians 
with which the stmlent of s(ici<'til mornlndogv 
is familiar in the \\ c.st-*rn worhi. 

d'heii, again, among t'hristians wliat is tin* 
I'clation betw<‘<*n Catholi<‘s and non-( 'atholics 
riie ecch’^iiastical law of marri:ig * until a few 
yciars ag«) <lid not Icavr much room for 
intimat(* camaraderies between the dill ei cut 
<h‘nomiiiations. And in spite of the seen 
lari/ation of marriagi* laws the unities have 
laih*d to make much progres> in intiniat<* 
domesli<* lifo. Resides, “<*ommnnar’ spirit, 
as understood and cond(*mncd now-a-days in 
India, is embodied in the political parties o( 
some of tlie powers, great, medium and small. 
As long as partie.s could be freely established, 
in pre-|*'ascist Italy, for instance, tin* Ropolari 
Was (.'atholic. d'h<? (]r(*rmin Xentrnin is or 
rather was likewis(! a ( atholic Rarty. Then* 
is a Jewish Party in Rumania and its anti- 
thesis too, namely, the Anti-Semite Party. 

One will havt* to be a specialist in the 
n*ligious anthro|)ology of Christendom in 


order to be able to say how many sects the 
Prot(*stants have and what constitutional, 
doctrinal and other diirci'cm*es distinguish 
them from om* anotlu*!’. The Christian mis- 
sionaries in Cliina are everyday aware oi the? 
pragnialie ^•ons^*^|nene^‘ of their diversities 
wliile dealing with the Cliinese coiiV('rls. 'They 
an* perp«‘tnall\ at a loss to answer satis- 
l'a<*torilv sn<*li <jimstions from the converts as 
the following : “W^hom are we to follow, the 
Riiptists (H* the episcopalians, the Kvangclists 
or tin* Prc'ibyti'i’ians '! Who is yonr Je-^iis '! 
and wh«> is their .Icsns*'? and so on. 

It is ch'ar tliat the* last word of societal 
reconstruction in the r- ligions sphere has not 
been able tt) remove; the bones of serious 
(;oiitention from tin; ( 'hristian world. Perhaps 
India has no l)(‘tter show to make. Riit in 
the int(‘rests of s(*ienee, (mltnn*, and inter- 
nationalism it is flesirabh* to understand and 
to feel that then* is som(*thing like* identity, 
paralh'lism and similarity be'lween tlie liast 
and the; West. It is high time that the; 
scieiu*(‘ of relations and the orientations of 
groups towanls one :innther be re-established 
on novel foundations. 

I.M-AM MoIMAMIV |\ ini: I'!\'''I 
\M» I in: Wi>'i 

A gi'eat instninicnt in the remaking ol 
inaiikiiul in conlfuiporary times lias been the 
rednetion in iinn*(ality both in I'inrope and 
India. On this point certain observations 
woidd b(* n*levant. It is to be recalled that 
until PHIf) Ikivaria had an infant mortality 
rale of -1^ per thousand living-born. The 
Rengal rate has come down from ‘221 in lull 
to I'-iT in l!K)0. Today Rihar has Ids. Rut 
this level was not attain(‘d by iMigland and 
Prance until 1 ilOo, by Italy until 
I f, and by (Jermany until the post-war 



decade. At the present moment tlse Bihar 
rate is cxecMided by llkrainia, Bulgaria, 
Lithuania, ( ‘zeehoslovakia, L{?ypt, Hungary, 
Rumania^ Russia and (Miih*. High infant 
mortality is not tin* oxeliisiv<» feature of 
Indian climate or race and Indian religion or 
social habits. 

Till*; Pniaiirs AND KlN \N( K nr Bl’Ill.D' 
llrAi;ni 

It should be proper to envisage the cost 
of societal rejuvenation as a function of 
improvements in public health. From ls:JI 
to 1S71 there were live invasions of cholera 
epidemitrs in Kngland^ and during that period 
cholera and smalUpox wen* as Lnro])ean as 
Asian. Typhus and Typhoid are likewise 
not exclusively Oriental dis<'ases. How have 
these diseases been controlled in certain 
countries of iMirope */ Down to there was 
no Public Health Act in iMigland ; and wat(‘r 
supply and sanitary conditions^ es|)ccially in 
industrial and urban areas, were notorious. 
In l.sfs the iirst Public Health Act was 
passed but then* was m) organization to 
(•nforce the Act. It was not until 1^7. "•that 
Colint\ councils were compc'lled to employ 
^hiiedical olllccrs of health” and inspectors 
of nuisance on a d(*c(mt salary, .\bout that 
time the IkrfrhsffrsHt/flhfflsffnfl (Imperial 
Pfealth Office) was established in (Jerniariy 
also. 

Health is a tremendous limnicial burden. 
In Kngland 22 per cent (d tin* local rates is 
spent on health alone, the next item being 
education which absorbs I!) per cent. It is 
not the Christian religion, it is not the 
temperate climate, it is not the JSordic race, 
it is not the geneial manners and (uistoms 
that has been able to stamp the diseases out. 
Ibit in the tirst place, it is the law, the liat 


of the state, that has controlled the diseases, 
revolutionized the sanitary habits, and trans- 
formed the character of the people. Secondly, 
it is the vast amount of expenditun* lavishly 
bestow(*d upon the population that has 
succeeded in consummating the gre.at remaking 
of society that has been accomplished today. 

llr.\i;rii (h:NriM:s in Bt.ncal 

in India we have no Public Health Act 
and we are notorious for our lack of funds in 
regard to d(!V(‘lopmcntal or rc<*onstructional 
projc<*ts. But thanks to our gn‘at publicist, 
Chittaranjan Das, the scheme of lu'alth 
centres was accepted by tin? (iovernment ol 
Bengal in |{<2r). 'Phe system comprises 
some bOO circles and is being (inanced by 
the I district I loards. The ( J ov(*rnment’s 
contribution is Rs. 2,000 per centre per 
annum. ( bie can naturally expect that the 
chronological distancM* (hat one notices 
between Bengal and some of the advaneeil 
countries of the world in the lield of hr*alth 
and sanitation is likely to be made up with 
a more energetic functioning of the state 
both in legislation and public llnama*. 

'ri’.CIINnri: A^ A Sn<’|\|. AoKM 

P'inally, I should like to touch upon 
technocracy as an agent in societal rceons" 
triiction. 1'ho distinction between the fiast 
and the West, historically considered, is imt 
a distinction in ideals or outlook on life but 
a dilVcreui'c? in tlu* grade or degree of the 
remaking of man. An objective measure is 
furnished by the achievements of technology. 
Down to the end of the Middle Ages there 
was hardly any distinction between the two 
wings of Eur-Asia in institutions or ideology, 
material and economic or cultural and social. 
The Renaissance in India and (liina and 
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otiior parts ot* Asia, which was in (‘crtain cases 
the joint work of Iliiidiis or Ihiddhists and 
Mussaltnaiis, was more or 1(*hs identical with 
that in hairope in so far as arts and crafts, 
literatim;, relif^ioiis reform, etc. arc concerned. 

Hilt Leihnit/, Descartes and X<»wton, 
repres<;ritinjr as they did tlie beii;iniiiiii;;s of 
exact sci(;n<*e, re<;ister(;d the parting of wavs 
for th(‘ Western world. And yet the new 
sciences did not hrinj^ about any economic 
and social transformation until the steam 
(*njrine revolutionized the cotton industry 
in ITno. h'or tin* lirst tinn* the W'est becann* 
diirerentiated from the ivast, or rather tin* 
“inodonr' boujan to evolve out of (he medieval 
or primitive. 

I'or nearly two o;enerations, however, 
(ireat Britain, the pioneer of industrial 
revolution, continued to tower abovi* the 
nst of Mill -America into solitary i^reatncgs 
in tin* new lii Id usin red into existenci* by 
modern technology. It was not until the 
middle of the niin'tcenth century that 
(b.'rmany and I*’rance could claim a place* 
in tin* sciieme of this new socict‘*d mor- 
phology. r>y I'.Mtri (Jermany had already caught 
iij) to (he I British achiev(»ments in t<*<!hnocracy, 
and th.' Anglo-derman party was established 
in industrialism. 

'riii: I'iiMn II (»!■• riii; lMu sri:i\i, 

l{i;vni.r riuN 

Xot every iMiropeaii and .\incrican people 
has been able to march as fast as tin* 
(Jermaiis. Many of (In* races in the Halkan 
t'omplex, h^astern Miirope, and Latin .Vmerica 
happen to lind thi*niselv(*s in the technolog- 
ical and socio-economic conditions of 
(Jermany, such as she was about half a 
century ago, /.c., in the earlier phases of tlie 
industrial revolution. It is more or less in 


:is‘i 

the saihe level of the “lirst industrial 
revolution” that India finds herself today. 
The profound transformations that are going 
on at |)rcsent in the societal structure of 
(Jermany, the T. S. A., and (Ireat Hritain 
under tin* impact of (rusts, rationalization, 
technocracy of the latest type, eolleetivization, 
public ownership and “social control” are 
tantamount to nothing short of what 
may be called tlu* “second industrial 
revolution.” 

The distance belweeii the second and the 
first industrial revolutions is a distanci* of 
some two geuenitioiis at the utmost. Hut 
then* is a profound economic and psychol- 
ogi<*al nexus binding the two. The regions 
of the first industrial revolution must import 
machineries and part of technical skill as 
well as capital from thosi* of the second 
industrial revolution for tlie normal fuiietion- 
iiig of (heir economic life. Ineideiitally, be 
it observed that although the representatives 
of the feudal aristoei aey like the land-holders 
or /amiiidars of Heugal havi* contributed 
their capital to tlic* mndcriiizuli»)n of their 
countrymen in lechnhiuc, industry, science, 
and culture, their combined linaucial 
resources cannot by any means be voluminous 
enough to promote an ade«|uate industrializa- 
tion of large areas inhabited as tliey are by 
millions of people. Iv\'tc*rnal finance must 
have to be imported. “Aiitarcliy” is, therefore, 
being factually replaced by intcrdopeiul(*iiee, 
iiationalislic s«*iitimculs and protectionist 
tariffs iiotwithstandiiig. 'Fhe industrialization 
of the un(lev(‘loped regions in India as 
elsi* where involves, therefore, a transformation 
of teehnhjiic and social order, such as is well 
ealciilatcd to furnish cmploym(*nt to the 
workingmen in the U. S. A., (Jermany and 
Great 1 Britain, and thus help forward the 



elevation of these “industrial adults” to a 
higher standard of living and enicieney. 
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A sinister aspect of the technocratic 
predominance as embodied in the second 
industrial revolution is, no donbt, iinemploy- 
iiicnt on nation-wide scale, which looms so 
large in the economic ciisis of tin* ])resent 
day. lint the first industrial revolution 
which is being consummated at the same time 
is well cal<mlated to raise the purchasing 
power of the peasants in the nndeve!op(‘d 
countries as well as the financial stnaigth of 
the zamindar and middle classes. It cannot 
fail to expand theiel)v the markets for 
articles, — tools and implements, “instruments 
of production,” rail and road mafcrials, 
“ijiialitV'goods,'’ etc., such as are produced 
in the regions of tin* second industrial 
revolution. 

The establishment of industries cottage, 
small, medium or large, in the undeveloped 
countries, can in tin* long run be but an 
agent in the <*xpansioii of cconomicf power 
of the “adults.” Paradoxically enough, in 
order to combat uncinplovment in (Ircat 
Rritain, the 1 . S. A. and (Icrmany th(*ir 
economic, statesmen will have to work for 
the success of the Sinnh shi movements” in 
Eastern Europe, Russia, Asia and Latin 


America. So far as India is concerned, the 
Ottawa Imperial Preference is likely to be a 
help in this direction by safeguarding her 
markets in the I’nited Kingdom as well as 
by facilitating tin* import of Rritish capital. 
And as long as India is a part of the Kmpirc 
Kconomy it is to the advantage of her 
p(*asants and middle (Hasses that her currency 
be normally linked up with the Rritish. 

'riie (jvils associat(‘d with the second 
industrial n volution, namely, the phenoimuia 
of unemployment, should app(*ar, tlu'nH'on*, 
to be )>ractically counteracted to a consider- 
able cxt(‘nt by tlu. developments implied in 
the lirst industrial n'v'olulion. 'riie prosperity 
of the adults is limited by and d(‘p(Mid(‘nt on 
the increas(* in tin? wealth and purchasing 
power «»f the voungsters, and rtri ru'sn. 
Tin* two industrial ri*voliitioiis (»f today 
thus constitute* one eompl(‘\, and soci(‘tal 
transformation tending to bring the 

Kast and tin* West, tin* youngsters 
and the adulU, logetln‘r on to tin; solidcr 
fiiiindations of international co-operation. 
The world-economic depic's^ion tlinuigli 
which we are passing bids fair t«) b(* but 
an item in the transition of entire mankind 
to a sonn‘what more (‘l(‘vated plain* ol living 
and thinking. It is on tin* (*ve of an (‘pocli 
of rejuvenation that tin* pcMjples of the world 
lind themselves at the present moment. 



The Problem of Credit Cycle and its Control 

I’.v 1)H. i!.UAMA(;iIANI»I{A \l\[\ m.\.. i ii.i.. 
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Mi:am\«; ni’ Cri:iui 

From tlio bunking point of view croclit 
iiioans the* c*r(‘jition of dobt by soiikhok* to 
nnotluii* individual. Wlnni bankers speak nf 
the creation of credits it means notliin^- (‘Isc‘ 
than the <*r(‘atir)n of debtors an<l ereditors. 
There* arc as many d(*bits as eredils and tin* 
res|)(‘etive side's of the bank balance sliee'l 
expand pro[)ortionally. W hen a bank cre'ates 
credit it means a bank deposit or a particular 
type' of ere'dit which is b<‘ino; eivate'd. Uaiik 
cre'dit is thus a i>lorilied actor in the* arena of 
iiH)dorn bnsim'ss. riie* business Iransanetions of 
inoeleTn soeiely purely eh'pe'ud on ihe' he'alth 
and vi»;onr of llu' ehie'f actor. 

.\n Ke»rii.ATi:i.'.\L 'riMA.\e;i.i: 

A rei-ent writea* explains the im|)ortance 
of ennlit by drawinjv an ('unilateral triano-h*, 
the throe sides of which art* i'e|)n'S(*ntcd by 
credit, consumption ami prodnt'tioii. 

'Twi: l*n>iih».N UK ('i;i:i)ii 

'ritese sides of the trianuile are mnlnally 
eo-o\pansive. < redit holds tin* key position 
and th(* others are interdependent factors. 
I'lie Iranfer (»f cr<*dit permits tin* interllow 
of jijoods from production to consum|)tioii. 
Alilionj^li t\u) hyiricnt* of credit has not been 
inasten'd as yet it is still patent to ('V(*rybod\ 
that at tinms all sides of the o«jiiilateral 
triangle may inercast* or d(‘cr(;a>e. Such 
support of all-round activity could be noticed 


durini^ tin* njccnt new «*ra days of prosperity 
(1 D'io-'Js} in tin* Tnited States of America. 

I.Ai K UK Kcp lI.lIUMKM 

.More oft(‘n the po.sition of dis(‘i|uilibrinni 
manif('sts itself when one siih* unduly leng- 
thens or shortens or lags or l(*ads in expan- 
sion. The lack of c‘<|uilil)rium continiu's till 
they fall in st(^p and move closely hand in 
hand. 'This situation can be illnstrati'd con- 
CH'telv by the following supi)csition. 

()\ i:i:Kia u»i < riuN 

It is almost a truism to state* that ('iitre- 
pn'ucnrs in charge* of production s])L‘od tin* 
progress of (‘conomie activity as soon as they 
expect incH'ast'd thmiand for tlu'ir marketable 
goods. Ih’odnction forges ah(*ad. Addi- 
tional baidv en*dit stimulates this activity 
and bank advances become lockc.'d up in 
shape of lixcd or investment capital. Xo 
hiti'h docs arise* if con>umptioii r<*sponds 
an enei'tive dcm.ind c\i-,t> for the in<*n*a''ed 
good'. If, however consumption doc> not 
respond a stock of un>old goods would r(‘>idt 
out of this psychological optimism. ,Vs their 
hope-.' arc not being realised they iiiiiiK-diatcly 
di'cern 'eri«m- j«‘rk> in the lh»w “f trade. 
\ mode'l fall in prii‘e> i> engineered to tempt 
the c«m>mner' but thi> anxiety itself «m the 
p.art of the entrepreneur in-ake-^ the con^uim r 
higgle further 'O that there i' further eluM-k- 
ing of demand. Tin* >elh'r xvithdraw> from 
tin* market in tin* vain hope that prices woiilp 
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v\>i} :i> :i roiilt of >hrinkinjr supply. "riio 

buyors Imwovci' ;inti(*ip:itc fiirtlicr fjill which 
tiny liop<‘ to by further dc^istin^ 

from entering the mjirk<*t. Tliii> ;i further 
full <»f pri«* ‘S eii>iie--. A bntth- royjil e:iii lx* 
pr;n'ticj|lly witlle»e(I ;iml the .--ej'-^MW move' 
IlH'Ilt between blllli>h :md beiirish -elltimellt< 
would bnille Miiy ;ie«*nrjite description. In 
collide of tim<* ;i n:ilnr:d lev •! i'' renched ;ind 
coiiMmi])tion i- nnep :iii;iin ^timtd;^ted till it 
rejiehes ;i norm.d >l:i»e. Rut tlie inlirmitie.s 
of tile entrepreneur would one«* ;ioain initi;it<- 
:i ^imilnr eycio of rveiits. 'riius <‘redit bo<*onn > 
nverwork<*d ;i> ;i n>idt of rntr»'pr(‘iieuri:d 
sU‘>;j'(‘stion ;ind b.-mkerV wiHin^iu*^ to Imd 
:i helpinjr Imiid to their <'rstwliile ('Ur-toniers. 

(’ \i*ri \L Im’L\ I in.N 

'riu* couTso of ;i re[)re>entjltive en*dit 
<‘y<*le Mrisino- mit of <*r<'dit iidirmities c;in 
be d»‘|)icted :i> rol|ow> : “Kilvt there is .-i 
<'.*ipit:il iiilljition l«‘;idinj»‘ to nn incre.-isr of 
invi‘>linent :iiid :i <*oinmodity inlhdion results. 
Seeoiid, there i> still more enpitul inllntlon 
:ind commodity iull.itiou for :ippro\im:iteiy 
one-pi-odiieiion period Imds t" tlmt '»f emi- 
>umption irouds. Thirdly, theic is n renction 
ill the de|ri’(.c i»f commodity mid enpitui inlhi- 
tion milt limdiy decre:i>e of invesfrneiit below 
u(»rm:d t:il\«> phue lendinj^ to commodity 
de||;itioii. 

( ’nNsrMr.ijs' vA<..\i;ii> 

A <‘iedit eych- m’i.siiifj; iJiit of the v;ig;irif> 
of con-miier> would be riotous r-ucli ;is it 
iiseil to be in the days nf*bi(?w era” prosperity 
in America. Ri<doiis liviiij^ leads to good 
tiiiie> ill certain types of industries. Tliere 
is to<» fast ami uneven investuK'iit of capital 
ill lixed forms ; there is rajiid change, econo- 
mic development and mibomided optimism. 
I>llt U stage ensues wh« ii there is the failure 


to earn interest cliarges «'ven. There is a 
fall in prices and busim*ss failings ensue. 
Even (lovernment n venue shrinks. Tlcn* 
an* uniform curtailed prolits all along the 
industrial line. Industrits work on restrie- 
t«‘d basis, 'riiere is widespread uiuMupIoy- 
meiit among workers. A ])anic ensues, ^^»od 
riots mark ih - depth and intensity of misj ry 
prevailing in such disturbed times. There 
is the weeding out of weak coiieerns. l^'ori*»'d 
adjustment to new I'onditioiis takes pla<*e 
tliiring the tiuus of enforec^J Tnpiidity. A 
fresh point of c(|uilibi’iuui soon arisj-s mid the 
Ul-se of cycle repeats itself alVesIl. 

(h:Mi;Ai. R)ANKs‘ Wak iin i. A< nvn v 

'rix'se (‘ntn prenem''s mistakes and <*oun- 
iri»s* ovirproductiou of raw materials by 
Dame Xatur<‘ <*aiise industrial lluctualious. 
Cn-dit inlirmitit"- and cousimurs' vagarie* 
have to be dcteeti'd ill due COUl’se of tilU(‘ by 
the ('eiitral Ranking structur<'. An entire 

Iv Useful Central Ranking policy coiisi-t' 
in checking abnormally active credit "r 
iindiilv hi avy credit eontra<'tion. It- activity 
well as Vxdunie /.f a- 1 have -tated elsewlu n . 
the «juantitative a- well i|ualitative eiiaracter 
of credit have to be vouelisafed. 'riumgli 
a pi'i'iiimicnt bureau of the Central Rank' 
might attj'inpt to -tudy the <*onditi<)us • f 
excessive or deiicieiit aiul siilniormal activity 
<»f <‘redit still the econ<mii<* condition- 
society make- tin* e-lVective' Contn»l eever li‘* 
e'oiitinuously operating credit os<*illations an 
inipossibh- thing to be- e-arrie d out, nui' I> 
le-ss re-alise-d in actual jirae-tice-. As a re-u t 
e»f e-e>nstant sllift in the- thre-e- dillere-llt sitf 
eif the- triangle* the pi*ie*e-leve ls be-C.eUlle- ilTe-gU i 
in tlie-ir tre-nd. In the- language- e)f e*e- 0 Moia 
scle-llce* ‘Hhe- pe-rie>dicity eif price e-hang'*' 
iieit harinemic but is subje-ct tei irre-gular u 



lijirniony.” Mnn(*l;iry pnli<*y ;ind crr^lil control 
mean (irstly the iirider.stai)<liii^ of tlie «*fiiiso of 
the price (jhaiiges, secondly the discerning of 
the moans of measure to detect changes in the 
price-level and finally the attainment of rela- 
tive stability of society which is not niulnly 
snl)jected to several stresses and strains. 

Skashnai. Vaima'I'Ions 

h>,onomic theory classilics pri(‘(‘ elianges 
under the following live headings. S<‘asonal 
variations eonferred to the limited span of 
one year, the short cyclical wave which runs 
over three years, the long cyclical wave 
covering a mncli longer period / ten years 
secular change's which run over If) to “lO 
years and abnormal linctuations such as those 
oc(Mirring during war times. 

Beginning with the last item it can he 
immediately grasped that no possible ivstrain- 
ing inlluenee can be exeiicd on the upward 
swing of tin- priee.-l<*vel. While the evils of 
uneontrollc*d inllalion can b(* abhorred vet no 
rnnedy has Ix’Cfi suggested beyond tin* under- 
taking of liNing of inaximuni ami minimum 
prices and eommandeering peace-time indus- 
trial activity to war-time basis. 'The other 
well-kiiowi* methods of renuMlying the extn'ine 
evils of inllationarv prices are the j)ractising 
of thrift and the rationing of nee(*ssary eoni- 
niodities of lib' whose price has risc'ii high. 
Uisc in general price-level can be ehecked by 
controlling (‘xports as well as imports. Tin' 
lixing of prices which are revised from time 
to time is only an anxious desire on the part 
of the State to make fixed price cover the cost 
production. Sometimes ( 1 ovcrimients 
might ae.<piire the commodities produced in a 
whole lot. Thus these dilVerent examples of 
prii^c-lixiiig are ample proof of the fact that 
the State has to protect the community from 


the evils of high prices brought about by 
whatever cause it might be. Fiscal |>r(*ssnn', 
commercial factors, ('xpansion of <*omniercial 
banking credit and low interest rates tend to 
defeat the realisation of the above desin' and 
its eherisheil consummation. Intil other 
forces aid tlu' action o! the State the return to 
normal industrial activity (hies not take place. 
(Contraction of commercial bank credit, consu- 
mers’ slriko, rising interest rates, the cessation 
of forward buying, and tin* balancing of bud- 
gets would lead to the return of normal condi- 
tions whi(*h govern prices. 

Sr.AsoNM. m:h r,-eHAM;i> 

It is known almost to (‘very student of 
economies that --easonal valuations in indus- 
trial life' occur in a country where great 
variations in tt'mperatnre can he b'lt. That 
building and iron industries an* markedly 
seasonal in natiin* needs no elalioration hen'. 
So are winter ehdhing and woollen manufac- 
turing industries. The industrial life in provi 
si(»n and oilman’s store*^ business is markedly 
regular wlien companMl witli the above indus- 
tries, During bad times of economic depres- 
sion the loss of these* industries bi'eoines 
deplorable. Pricc'edianges do not gove'ru 
s(*a:-onaI industrial activity. As a matter e)f 
fact no economic l)an)mete*r which can trulv 
indie.ate* industrial prospe'rity can be poirite'd 
out. Not eve 11 the* loan rate can be 1 bought 
of as guiding industrial operatiems duiing 
these* brief periexis. 

Till. Smurr-rni.'.M (’ve i,ie ai. Wwi-: 

'riu' short-term cyclical wave extends 
Ixwond a longer period than the se'ase^nal varia- 
tion does. l*rof. Fisher and other (*(*onoinists 
have already pointed out the lag between the 
loan rate of intere'st and the' real rate of interest. 



'I'hfi pcoriii^ into the future is denied to the 
ordinary man and the enter|)reneur fails to 
ealculate exactly tlie new means of production 
which are iie(‘ded by soeiely. 'fhe decision 
of the savers who oii»ht really to determine 
the rate or pace of e(tonomic prop;r(*ss has no 
inihienee on the situation. Mither the State 
oi* tlie entrepreneur sets th(‘ stai^e of indus- 
trial activity and creates the new means of 
production or the creation of investment 
capital goods is undertaken by them. 'Phe 
bankers or the credit purchasers act as mere 
middlemen and respond to their call m* initia- 
tive. There is une<|ual distribution of invest- 
ment and a few major industries become over- 
capitalised and over-developed. 'Fhc moment 
the bankers detect this situation they b<‘gin to 
restrict credit, l^hc hopes of cntrepremuirs 
are nulliiicd by the fear of the baidvcrs for the 
sab'ty of their credits. At any rat<' no n(‘w 
bank credits are extended to tlune <»v(‘rd<*v<‘- 
loped industries. A higher int(*rest rate is 
sometbiK's demanded to clu'ck marginal de- 
mand but all borrowers stand penalised under 
this arraiigenumt. 'Fhe niie<'rtainty of the 
future acts as a deternuit nii normal e<*onomic 
activity. Kven stock-(‘xeliang(‘ <|UOtations 
begin to accurately rcllect the economic beha- 
viourism of the cominiinity. 'I'hc (*e.onoini<* 
balance or (M|nilibriinn stands disturbed. 
Activity bc(*omcs restric,t<?d. Ibisold stocks 
and raw materials are oll'ered for jjuick s.ale 
as industry has to cover operating expenses 
at least. (Commodities are sold (^von below 
their ])rime cost and the greater th(» bank 
pressure for tlu; return of the previous loans 
the more accelerated is the tendency for the 
drop in the priee-lcv<‘l. hjnforc(‘d litpiidation 
sometimes becomes the prevailing featnn?. 
The process of writing olV Ioss(‘s lias to be 
faced with ei|naniniity. Wages have to be 


reduced. "Fhe other various items of cost of 
production must have to b(^ drastically cur- 
tailed so as to (! 0 |)e with the abnormal fall in 
prices. The longer this process of readjust- 
ment takes place the longer would be tlie 
time taken foi' the restoration of economic 
cqiiilibrinin. 'Flic same s(‘t of facts emerge 
once again as soon as the new (‘<|uilibrium 
point is ri'aclu'd. 

'Fur: Lnxjj-iiaiM Wwi: 

'Fhe longer cyclical wavi's cov(M‘ a pei'iod 
ranging IVoni s(;vcn to ten vears in length. 
Very often a suecessitm of 1] to .‘J short cycles 
would be <‘xperienced within the period of thi; 
longer cycle. M<*onomists subdivide the long 
cyclical [leriod j>f 1 'JlM -1 !»:! I int(» thrc<* ^-hort 
(*yclcs of 1 !>“_!.'»-« 1’ and 1 

The tnmd of events is unmistakably the same 
cvervwhcn* lliongh th(‘ (‘xact s^MjiuMicf* ol 
<‘anse and cHcct might not be r< |)cat(‘d in flu 
same order. 

Srs i i.\i: ( ’i! VNois 

The secular «*hangcs in prici*-Icvcls o('cai 
niwo in a jieriod of lifty to sixty years and 
(M'oiiomist^ speak of it as a “structural chaug'’ 
in industrial lilc/' (Jold production and 
population growth an* the chief e\planat«a v 
causes. r>ut tin* economic historian wlr* 
studies political and social development can ii'» 
longer in(*iine to tin* view that secular chaiig**- 
tend to occur only in longer and long : 
periods. lb* draws an interesting parali- ^ 
bc*tween human lib* and indiisliial life. 1'* 
reasonable jieriod of industrial life is riglil!.' 
compared with the working hours of th(‘ da* 
The short-eylieal industrial movmiient can o * 
compared with the day; the long cyclh ‘ 
WJive with the week ; the secular wave wit i 
the year and the industrialisation ^ 
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varies with , tbe whole lininan life. 'Phis has 
bccMi the cxpcrieiKM* of every important conn- 
try. The M. S. A. witiK'ssed for example 
20 cycles of varying intensity within tin* 
whole eonrs(» of the 1 !)th century. 1^he 
experiJMice of every industrial country orj^a- 
nised on tlie aC4|nisitive capitalistic basis is 
the sain(^ or tends to be similar. 

Tl>TI.Mn.\V KkVNKS 
Prof »I. iM. Keynes admits the kaleidos- 
copic character of economic events and the 
changing nature of economic facta in the 
credit cyelo is pointed out by him in the 
following cryptic remark. The possible 
varieties which a credit cycle can follow and 
its possibilities are so numerous that it is 
impra(*tlcabl(‘ to outline all of tlunn. One 
can describe the rules of ehess and the 
nature of the game, work out leading opcmlilga 
;ind |)lay tli rough a few eharaeteristie games 
blit one canrioi pnssiliiy <*atalogne all the 
games which ean be playi'd." Engaged in 
tin* lichl of pnidiietive industry and ae.tuat(*d 
with the motiv’^e of s<M*iiring ee.oriomie progress 
the entn'preneiirs as well as the bankers 
fail to realise the wider perspective. The 
individual planning of tlie capitalistic machine 
tends to aggravate and prolong the troubles 
of the eyele of economic depression. 'Phcrc 
is no systematic cooperation bctw<*cN demand 
and sn|)ply with the result that capitalistic 
society is sometimes fac(’d with idthcr a glut 
or overstocked market or else tliere is a 
scarcity one. Neither situation augurs well 
for the future. 'Plie period of recovery from 
maladjiistimnit to the one of normal ecommiic 
ccjuilibrium is iiiidiily prolonged as a result 
of planless working on the part of the indus- 
trial machine, 'riio attainment of economic 
e(piilibriiim between HOeicty's investment and 


saying ,hiw to bq > jlonc or rightly estimated. 
Sayings have to be. properly garnered by the 
hanking machinery. If the rate. .of invest- 
ment is fonicd. t^) inpye in iinisipn with the 
above factor the en^dit cycle will di -appear. 
Investment good> and con>nmer :^..goiods have 
alike to b(' produced in >utticient <juantitie> 
and nothing liirtl|ei: in. tluM din^(‘tion of 
maladjii>tmeiit c:iii indeed take pla. e^ Tin* 
attainment of economm (•ipiilibriiim re-t^ in 
the liaml.- of banker- who h.ave to provide 
^•ueh volume of credit a- i- needed and at 
-ueh a rate which will (*au-c the value, of 
investment in lixed, \yoi;kiiig or liijuid capital 
to be in ecpiipoiso with the rate of savings. 
Provided profit.'^ which arc often t|ic b{ilancing 
e(?oiu)mic factor^ in economic calculatic)n> 
and bii-in(‘.'-'. operation- do not inlliientmlly 
mi>direet investment there i- no rea-on why 
-toady normal or average economic* progre>.‘. 
should be tloUl<!d to capitali.'-tic -ocu’ty. 'I'Ik* 
individual (‘iitrcpriguMir himself run-t ex(U‘ci‘*e 
hi> fore>iglit and adaptability during all 
stage> of the economic de])res>ion or boom. 
But the baijker can however go far in 
alleviating the mi-cry of tin* dillerciit .>ection.- 
of -oeiotv during acute depre.^.-ion by helping 
the State to act as entrepreueur. While 
State eiiterpri.-e> should be of comph'ineutary 
uatiiro to private mitcrpri-e -till they .-.hould 
not be sm?h a- to divert capital from the 
foreign inark(‘t. It can be oonlincd >afely 
to sphere- wiiieh are real public needs and 
which have been neglected by privati* initia- 
tive -o far. 

L.\r.ni i;V pAirr 

The e.on.-olidated labour organi.-ation- 
ought to >trive after the ideal of ii. mobile 
or plastu: wage policy jn.-tcad of a monopo- 
. li>tie fixed wage policy out of .tune with 
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indnstriul <',ondition>. That chauges 
i!J should follow t*haiij;c> In |>iioe> i> 

tho iiifalliblo economic law, the course of 
which initjht be delayt'd but the policy of 
wide awake trade niiinii> <Mi_c;ht to be the 
realisation of this idea. 

< 'nMMKL'i L\l. AiiKNTs 

Nextly, the 4‘oiniiiiTcial aerent-- iiiiddic 
men are tlie distributors nf i»oods and K«‘rvice'-. 
rimy can siniMkth out the iinrj«-ee»arv disinr- 
banccs in indiistria] life. rimy liowever 
• lepend on economic iiiforinalion and econo 
niic stalistie- woul^l elna k misjudj^imml. 'rin* 
pies'- iniist dis>«*minate aiMMirate itiformation 
ami creati* a laiflit kind ot economic atmos 
ph(*re so that tli^proportiomal |»nHlmtioit 
does not :in-4‘ 

Aj»aiii the con-umers oi (In* o'l'iieral 
public tieterminc production while entre 
prenem> jij(>vei‘n development b\ tindr 
initi.iti ve. Ibirine; j^ood tinn- increased 
lon-'d^lit in the iiivesltijfMit of capital and in 
borrowing’ Jn eded. Ihirim: bad time- (he 
public 'hotdd not iiv«‘ b^^yoiid ir< resoiin’o- 
Ih'ol. 1 aiissi^ s excellent e\ln»rtation (o tin* 
<‘On .nmiiii. public can be borne in mind and 
it riin> in tin* lollowiiii* lane'iiam*. Kei'p as 
miKih as V4m can to the exam tenor of vmir 
way. I)o not spend reckle.-sly. do not be 
>tini»v. Do m»l waste and do not hoard. 
Help your neitrhboiir, help your eonnniiiiitv, 
help yonr country by niakino- all the contri- 
bution.- y4>n ran for alleviating di.-tn*->. 

^ onr iritis lor charity and for piibli** ii.-e 
will help, even though they are palliatives 
not remedies. ^Fhiii^s that brinjr some relief 
from pain and mist'ry are as mneh in'.eded in 
industry as they are in nn diciiie. in vour 
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daily life avoid <?xccss, live your own sober 
steady and normal life. By so dointr you 
help to steady business life and help it into 
the eoursi* of cndnrinjr health and prosperity.’’ 

riii: (hiNiUAi. Bank 

h'inally, it is the f 'l'iitral Bank that can 
make proper and tiniel'. adjustments of the 
bank r:iti‘ of disi'niiiit and elmek the risiiijr 

phase 4d’ the eyeh*. A trentie cyclical revolu- 
tion or a H'lalivi'ly sliirht d<*pn's-ion niifrht 

exist and it can mnd(‘rate tin* pace of present- 
dav delayc*! crisis or prolonjrcd depression. 
Diirinsi lime- 4»f dislnrbed psyeholo|ry and 
panic III tlm umiiev markets bank (‘I'cdit 
must be olitaiiiabie. 

iiidnstiial lib* eainml in s|nte of vigilanet* 
nil the pail cl till above si\ fa<*tors move 
sieadilx lorward riieic cannot but lie I'yeli- 
eal xvave-. and ense a'-^ mankind has not the 
capacity for peemie inb» the future and so 
reiiiilatin*;- the whole di*\elopment beforehaml 
that il <*aii jM*t»eeed in perfect proportion. 
\fter a time of ii(*w < real ion there must lie a 
time ut » oiisolidatioii and rooro;anisation. 
Like the proverbial riiic- on tln^ tree? whieli 
•isiiallv mark tim years .if ])laiit ujrowth biisi 
ness eveles and imliistrial depression indii ati 
the broad stages in tin oroanie development 
•>f iiulu.stiial life as it proceeds -tai^e bv slaoe. 

t ■Assi;i/s ( 'IM I'H ISM 

Prof, t 'assel howevei disputes not oiil\ 
the above opinion coma*rniiij^ the periodieil' 
of the rec.nirinii; bn-iness cycles but 
poobpoolis tin* opinion eone(*rninf5 lh<' 
inatlieiiiatical representation of a biisiiies 
curve as the o\a(?t measurement of Iiiiinaii 
inotivi*s cannot possibly be understood aripihb 
He also opines tbiit tliere has been stead 
business iiicr<*ase since .LN5t). This conci'p 
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dopt'c^mons” and' iHidiily prolong' 'tlioni. * A 
depreksToii iivLsin^ out of ‘cmlit 
Would b<»-beyond Iho piilo of their’ active 
conti^ol: hilling' ' fjiltitij>' prices producers 
become anvioiis to hiaiotaiii the higluu' older 
le.voh Ajraiii some' amount of ' external 
read jtiHtmcnt would ciUible the “sick indus- 
tries^’ to nourish ajjjainst adverse external 
factors. 

iVArin.NAL Im oNuMK (’nl N( 1I.> 

A N\‘itioiiaf Kcoiiomie (’nuricil would 
certainly meet with bettcM’. success but even 
this body would lind several tilings beyond 
its control. A^’S'bi it iniglit commit mistakes, 
'rile opposition of special, interests would 
nullify the . rc’coiiiniendatioiis of the N. 10. 
( ^ouileil. The N. M CVmneil cannot go far 
in stabilising investiiieiits and savings. 


RKV1KA> K0)I& SJ&PTKMBER, 1!);3:J 

Popular • prcjndicor ignorance and mis- 
iiilderstnnding.s would stand in the way of 
executing the Intimtions of the N. E. 
Cdmieil.' 

(‘nNiMil'sinN 

As prevention is always much better than 
(Mire each nation has to control and master 
its own fate and a national e(*onomic council 
is an indispensable prere«iiiisite in this 
tlirection. Men possessing wisdom, courage, 
ceonoiUic knowledge and broad sympathies 
should form m(*ml)ers of this economie 
eohneil. 'Die jilaiie of economie thinking 
would not only be lifted to a liigher levc‘l 
but this colleetive etVort would lii.d a 
satisfactory solulioii lor tlie problems lacing 
the national situation. I'he (*cononiic syst<‘m 
can Im' organised and worked out to produce 
brilliant and astonishing resnlts. 




Insurance in India and Abroad 

IJv Dii. XAHKNDUA XATII I.AW. m.a.. i li.i.. 


It is (U‘sirnblc* that the cans** of Insiirancc 
should b(* po|)iiIariscd in India. In looont 
yrars the prop^ress of insiirancM* has b(‘(‘n ipiite 
rapid, too rapid, pcn liaps, as sinini diseerninjr 
minds fear. Still w(* have a lonj»- way to 
(rav(‘rse befon^ we a|)proaeh anywhere near 
the ama/in^' .aehievenients of the West, or of 
Ameriea, in this respeet. Aeeordiin*: t«) 
lijriires, the United Stales of Ameriea earri(‘s 
insnranee ofs|;} dollars fn r f < anada 

<ilO tlollars, th(‘ United Kingdom iMMi d(dlars, 
Italy Ihl! dollars, whereas India earri(‘s jar 
nijifht insiii’Miee of - dollars only, <jr about 
Us. (1 mon* or less. I)urini»' (he .‘in years 
IMM-Inj.j, (|i(. |()tjd ordinary assurance 
increase in tlui U. S .A, has been over nOO 
per ecMit. < )n the otliei* hand, tin* rate of 
progress of the Indian companies u;is very 
slow^ till the year l!)‘_M), after which, t!a‘re has 
been a i:;reat sjiurt, dm* mostly to the activiti<‘S 
of a few bi^ companies like the* < )riental, 
Hindu than. National, Um|)ire and N(‘w India. 
J>urin^ the decade bejrinnino; l!i‘_’n, the total 
business remainirii'- in force at the end of the 
year has imaeased from Us. .‘U erores at the 
end of the ytair lH'JO to Us. So erores at the 
end of I!). ‘in ; in other woials, an increase of 
about 17.) per (*ent. It w'as also since* lni?(l 
that most of the Indian (‘ompanies doin^ 
business in lire and marine insurance have 
been started so tliat it will be correct 1o say 
that it is oidy during the last I-'j years or so, 
that Indian insurance <‘ompanies have been 
able to make any considerable headway. 

Ill the above lijjures, I have included only 


the Indian companies, that is, only iMunpanies 
rejristercd in India ami witli nip(*e capital and 
n*serves. Uoriay;!! companies inclmling 
Uritish eompanics still earry a total Indian 
life business of Us. U)!l erores witli an annual 
preiiiium incoim* of Us. o.o erores. Indian 
Life Otliees hava* thus far failed to appropriate 
<^ven half of tin* total business in force in 
India, not to speak of their comin^* up to tin- 
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standard set by the Western eountries 
i^anerally, ami tlie United Stat(*s of Anna’iea 
ill ]mrtieular. So far as fire, marine, and 
mi.sc(‘llaneous insuraiiee an* concerned, Indian 
companies are very far behind the foreign 
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roinpanies doiii^ business in India. In the 
year 1030, out of tlie total income of 
lls. 78,000 from fire, marine and misecfila- 
neous insurance, the slian*- of Indian coni- 
panies was about -O per cent. Vet tlie paid 
up-eapital of these Indian eompanics is 
lls. 1,03, 7."), 000 and it is evident that the 
hid iff tf Fiitamr is perfectly justilied when it 
rcMuarks ‘^that tln^ extent of busim'ss done by 
Indian companies is small in proportion to 
their capitalization and that lhes(‘ companies 
are e<|ui|)pcd with sullicicnt <-apital to handle 
a very much lar^e volume of business.*’ 

It is not my intention that thes<‘ fa<*ts and 
th(j liu^uies wliieh I have ipioted siiould i^ive 
any cause* for despondency. In fact it is a 
plea for i»Teater ellbrt. .\s it is, there is 
sutllcient cause even for optimism. In the 
(icld of lire, marine, and miscellaneous 
insurance in wliieh India started v(‘ry late*, it 
is a matter for considerable ^ratilication that 
she* is already gaining; i»Touud. As a matter 
of fact, durin|^ th<* years 1 OL’s-iiO, the total 
income from Indian business of Hritish 
companies (which write th<* larj»;ost part of 
I'ire, Marine and other niiscellancous in- 
surama* among tlie foreign companies) dropp(*d 
by more than S lakhs whereas tin; Indian 
companies during the same tri<mniuin 
ineroased their income by more than l!) lakhs. 
The progress of the Indian companies in tin* 
matter of life insurance has already been 
noted. In re(?(*nt years, the total life-business 
in forec* of the Indian companies is gaining 
more than that of noii'lndian eampanie.s. Iloth 
have, it is evident, been hit by the prevailing 
depression, the Indian companies so far 
as th(*y have faih'd to record any jirogrcss in 
the total business written in India, while the 
f«)reigii compani(‘s, op<‘rating in India, have 
actually receded in the field. As a matter of 


fact, the principal Indian companies have seen, 
since 1^13)0, a great improvement in new life 
business figures, while the principal non- 
Indian companies havi* witnessed a drop of 
more than 1 oO millions in (heir new business 
figures, both in India and abroad. Most of 
these latter eumpanics, however, l)«>th from 
the point of view of their capital and reserves, 
and the business that they still attract, are 
relativ<*ly in a far stronger position than many 
of the Indian eom[)anies. 

'File above fact, again, need not eausc; ns 
any disijuiiit. riiere is absolutely uo <|uestiou 
about tlic^ simndiirss of most of the Indian 
companies, and tiu* law being wliat it is in 
India, it is diilicult for an Indian I'ompaiiy to 
go astrav. 'FIk* policy-holder is now ade«|nalc- 
Iv protected by law by means of various 
reslrietive provisions, among which the 
re^tr^<•tioll that no dividend is to lx? paid by 
anv company out of its life* funds cxc(*pt out 
of profits asce'rtaincd by an actuarial valuation 
e»f its asse‘ts and lial)iliti(*s, is not tin* l<*ast. 
Tin*, cautious and conservative* way in wliicli 
most of the Indian eoiii)>aul(‘s invest th(*ir 
funds, as inneli as per cent of the assets 
being on the av(‘rage*, investeil in gill edge*, is, 
in the present state of tin? market feu* invest- 
ments, alse) an additional protectiein tei the* 
policy-holder. Perhaps this policy may be* 
condemned as being a little* too overe*anlious. 
Ill most elf the non-Indian coiiipani(*s, invest 
meiits in gilt-edge; hardly e\e<*(‘d oO p(*r e(*iil, 
usually being 2t) to 3it pe*!* (*,(‘ut, and a 
generous portiein of the assets is iisctl in the 
piireliase of debentures and preference shan*s. 
thus benefit ing industrie s. Hie peculiar eir- 
cuinstaiices of India render this course un- 
desirable, at least for tlie present. M 
should try to ii(*.hi<‘vo progress, but not tit 
the cost of safety and soundness. This 
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docs not moan that 1 am disooiinting a 
poli(*y of invc'stmonts other than in <>;iltedj’;<‘. 
A ooinpany will liavo to earn ^ood interest 
and should, therefore, wherever possible, trv 
to go in for a forward policy of investments. 
W hat I want to tmiphasiso, however, is that 
in a country where the fur rtifiihi insurance 
does not exceed Rs. <>, insurance must be 
regarded as still a pioneering enterprise and 
insurance (‘ompanies must be, lil\(* Caesar’s 
wife, above suspicion. As it is, industrial secu- 
rities of the right sort are also not abundant. 

On one point, however, I must enter a 
caveat, 'riiere should be utmost ellbrts for 
economy in organization, of administration 
as well as of agencic's. Without it, the 
ratio of expenses to premium would remain 
unduly liigli. In most of tin* Rritish 
eompanies, the ratio docs not exceed *Jtl ; it 
is usually abr)nt 1 o, (iven a ratio of f) to It) 
is not unexpected. W'e might put the nsnal 
ratio at about ‘]t) pen* <*en(. in the (*asc of 
Indian eompani(*s. Among the non- Indian 
companies, again, Australian ( )llices show a 
comparat?Vf*Iy !ow(*r lcvc*l of expense's than 
the Canadian. A high expense* ratio <*aii 
jmssibly be* a sor.n'c oi misgivings onlv in 
th(* case of well-established companies 
operating for a eomparatively long time. I^’or 
a .•ompany which is comparatively young or 
follows an aggressive* pe)Iicy of e*xpansion, a 
high expense ratio is im'vitable and need not 
••ansc anv misgivings. 'I’hat is to say, a 
high (‘xpensc nitio must be treated along 
with (*(*rtain otln*r factors before we can 
pvononnee upon tin* soundness or otherwise 
of a company. W'herc business ligiircs arc 
small, a high ratio is likely, to allow for 
which premium charges are often loaded. 
A high ratio, thus, relleets the relatively 
greater i*ost of insurance in India. 
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A word may be Said here as to invest- 
ments. strong reserve fund is a neccssarv 
accompaniment of investments and it is a 
softnd principle of insurance which considers 
rtHiilal ffrofifs on investments as purely 
fortuitous and credits them as a surplus 
reserve. 'The nc<*essity of tliis course has 
been borm* out by recent experieneii due to 
tlie Fall in the prices {>f seeni’ities. It mav 
be remember(*d that then; was a hn»:o outerv 
among insurance olliec'-; due to the lioavv 
depreciation of sc<'nrities. 'riie reason was 
the fact tiiat almost all the Indian Lib* 

( )rti<*es had made eonsiderabh* investments 
in gilt-edge, riiis was also the experience 
of the Australian ( Olh'cs which had consider- 
able investments in seenrities, and of the 
Sun lafe of ( anada which held a high 
proportion of its ass(*ts in .\meriean eoninion 
stocks, 'riie Rritish ( )iliees came olV better 
in this respect. It is a common practice 
witli them to consorv^e all (‘apital profits and 
to limit bonus distril)ntions to trading profits 
only, that is, profits arising out of increased 
income from interest, and rednclion of 
mortality anil expenses, and exeinding profits 
from investments. The company wliieh 
makes large investments either in house or 
landed propertii's or loans on mortgages of 
properties is I'liabled to witlistand l)ett(*r than 
other e,ompanies the stress of the depreciation 
of the gilt-edge, but i'« ri'iidored snseoptible 
to jlnetnations in the valin* of real property. 
Taking all things into consideration, we 
eannnt lay down any rule of thumb by which 
we ean judge upon the soundness or otherwise 
of anv particular policy of investment. We 
ean say only this iniieh, that having r(*gard 
to the present temper of the Indian public, 
investments in gilt-edgc are oommonlv 
considered to be, and, in fact, they often 
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prove to be, the soundest of invest- 
nients. 

There miiy be as many kinds of insnmnee 
as there may be risks to rover. In Fftdia, 
it is life insnranee which lias made the 
utmost progress. A brief emimeration of 
tlie various directions in which insurance has 
provided a covm* will show the «rencral 
backwardness of India in these respects. 
Apart from the bi^ risks covered under life, 
fire and marine insurance, all sorts ot minor 
risks have b(»en covered by suitable s<*hcmes 
of insurance. Some of thesi* are mentioned 
below. 

A< < IDKN T I\sri*.\N( i: 

'Phis include^ “a(M*idents-only'’ policies, 
ac<*id(*nts and speeilicd disease's poPn-ies, 
accidents and all sickness policies, sickness 
iiidemnities, and health-insuianee ( Amerit'an). 
The premium rates arc eov('rn<'d wholly by 
tlie nature of tin* <u*cupation with a basie 
rat<' to cover jreneral hazards of life, 'riies<* 
kinds of insurance hav<* made the greatest 
progress in (irc'at l»ritain, America and 
( 'anada. 

Aoi.’h ri;n i; \i, | N^r;;.\Nri: 

It covers tin* risks of jirowinj;, harvestiiii*', 
and storing crojis ; animal diseasi-s ; /////>* 
those* which are e*ommoniy covered by 
ordinary life, accident and propei ty insurance*. 
In America, for instance*, there is liability 
to enormous losses on account of windstorms 
and tornadoes. In India, too, there* is the* 
chane*e of the failure of the monsoons, or in 
the low-lying areas, of iloeids. In the rnitod 
States, the total of the* hail risks carried by 
Insurance ( ompanieis and State insurance 
departments ex'cee'dcd r)i;o,000,000 in HU!* 
and in (Simula, the total risk borne by the 
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Hail Insurance Hoard during tlm ye»ars 
inin-‘J- aniounte'd tri S7‘J,000,00(). We lutve 
done little in fiulia in this dire^ction. 

(hn:i»i r iNsen.vr.Ne v e»i: JV\i) Dr.irr 
Insi l{.\Ne i: 

This is of a e*e)mparatively recent origin 
cve*n in Mnreipe*. (’r<‘elit pnlie*ie's only 
indemnify an insure*el persem lor losse*s due 
to the* insol vene'v ol his e*ustom(*r. Had Debt 
peilicics are issued to traders e*ither as regards 
a single transaction, in re*spee*t of an eipe'u 
account, or <»n the basi*^ of an annual turn- 
over. It is a necessary cove*r not only for 
the big merchant but also for the small tradi'i* 
whose capital resource's are not strong enough 
to withstand tin* slightest eh'iiient of risk or 
loss j>f capital. Even individual bills of 
c.\(*hange may bi* gnarant(*ed. t’redil insiir 
aiM'e has bt en highly devclop(*d in tin* I 'nitetl 
Statos. 

I\>i i: 

It guards against tin* possible* I)r(‘ak<lowii 
of a machin(*ry, and is a m*C('ssai’y develop- 
ment of the l*'actory Act provisions for tin- 
p(*riodical insp(*ction of all boil(*rs nmhi 
pressure? and tVir the iiistituti<m of impiiry to 
locate* rc'-ponsibility in ca^e* of an e*\plosioii. 
I'higinccring insurance at pie*s(*nt guards not 
only against the «*\ plosion on l)oilcrs biii 
against all classes of plant woi’king niMh !- 
pressure. Sn(*h an* lift accidents, collap^' 
of e*rain*s, br(*akdown of gas, oil and ste a m 
engines, and in many cas(*s the risks cov‘ r* d 
include* le^ss of time* due te) the* ae*cidcnt . 
“Safety engineering” has made* gre*at progn -' 
in Aine*rica and has been employe'd te) gua' • 
against e*ve*n minor niatt(*rs or losses. 

KiIM-: I.\sri,*.\Ne K 

It is a contract of indemnity in case* d 
lire, provided, of course, there* is insura' ' 
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iiitorost in it. Tliore arc nine Indian 
conipnnics writinji; lire and marine insurance 
with a promiuin incnim* of Rs. r»r7l lakhs 
in 1!)*29 as against the total of Rs. crorcs 
(approximately) for Indian and non-Indian 
companies. These lij^nros refer, of conrs<*. 
to Indian business only. The; total premium 
income of Indian (‘ompanies, iin liulinp; for(*i*::n 
re<*cipts, is over Rs. lofi lakh>. Kin* insur- 
ance is only about .‘>0 years old in India, 
>o far as the majority of Indian eompani(*s 
ar(‘ conceriK'd, wluii’cas it bewail as oarlv as 
the 17th century in (Jreat Rritain. Rritish 
companies do not, as a rule, tak(^ up (ire 
insurance as an exclusive lim*. liondon is a 
larjrc market for foreii»n fire* insurance of all 
kinds. In (he I’uited Stab's, lire insurance 
is controlled by tlu’ Stab's ( loverunieut and 
tin* supervision •‘\(eii(l= i‘ven lo rates of 
premium to be (‘liartiefl. 

I\l»l sllM-M. I.NsI i: 

riiis kind of insurance is s|)ecially 
<ui(able lor small amounts, premiums bcinc- 
payable wci'kly to cnilectors appointed 
sjx'cially for (he purpos(*. In liritain, the 
I able s a.'<* based on weekly premiums of one 
pennv or multiples thereof, with the amount 
of cor res p» Midi n«i; assiiraiufe shown a<»;ainst 
such premiums for dillcrcnt ai*;es. In that 
coiintrv, the total sum assured in this 
manner was calculab'd in 192H t(» exceed 
11,000,000,001) the average value of each 
l)oru;y beinp; L I I or thereabout. In America, 
in the same year, the total sum a.ssured 
<*xccodod Si. 1,000,000,000 the averaj»e value of 
a policy bcinj*’ about SIS2 only. The institutions 
traiisactinjj; such kinds of business ar<‘ 
ji;enerally subject to strinji^ent legislative 
restrictions. 


lI\KMi*i.nvMi;.\T Issn: wn. 

This is comparatively a recent (h'vehtp 
ment of the business of insurance. It is :i 
specllic d(‘velopim‘iit of trade unionism rather 
than ol insurance* pi’oper. Th(*r(‘ has been 
some unfruitful thinking in India on this 
subject specially in eoniu'clion with middle 
cla<s unemploymenl. 'I'hcre must b<* an 
insurabh* irjtcr(»st, workers miHi bclonj^ to 
a particular trade and must have iield some 
occu|)ation b(‘lon«in<]^ to the tratle fnr sonm 
tifiie and i)aid a fiv(‘d number of premiums 
before they can be elif^iblc to the benelits of 
the sclicmc. A rocojTjniseil trade* nnion is 
almost a condition ])recodciit for the institu- 
tion of a scheme of um'inploymcnt insurance 
for any particular trade. A man who has 
never had aii\ employment, nr held a number 
of employments intermittently with fairly 
lono; intervals, caiim)t obviously establish any 
in.siirabh^ interest or in* clieibb* I'oi* any 
iinoinploynicnt benelits. It is, «>f coiir.so to 
be niidcrstond that (heie arc many ti‘ad(*s, 
callinev and lu'cupalions whicli, havin«' reo-iinl 
(n the conditions of the present, mieht 
nscfnllv be brought under a schcim* of 
nncinphn iiient insiii'ancc. 

Mis( r.i.i.vNKor*^ I.N>i i:an« r. 

I'A'on a brief cniimeralion ol the lornis 
of insurance, such as the above, will reveal 
the value*, scope, and possibilities of insurance 
in India. As I have* said, there mioht 
prai'ticallv be* as many kinds of insurance as 
then* an* risks io ce>vcr. A celebrated dancer 
!nav insure* her b)c, (MnirUc Chaplin mierht 
insure his trousers, Harold Lleml his 
s])cctae'le*s, and Milady can take* an “all-risks*’ 
policv coveriuj;’ my ladysliip’s jewellery, furs 
and wliat not. Casli may be insured in 
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tiiiiisit, a private dwelling may be insur<‘d 
against burgb'r, plate glass against the street 
iirehin, and ImnsehoM valuables against the 
vermin. Motor ear insurance has become a 
iiiajor industry, and third party risks an* a 
very common insurable f<‘alure in many 
(countries. Japan might find something useful 
in carth(|Uake iiisuraiure, while the premium 
charged on baggage insurance is such a 
trilling sum tint only a eonlirmed optimist 
?an alVord not to |jay it. 'rids list is big as 
it stands and y(‘t f have not nd’erred, chiellv 
for want of space, to rain insurance, riot and 
civil e()mmotir)n insurance, etc. In fact, it 
seems that an enterprising company taking 
up some ol these minor lines just mentioned 
can do a lot of business in India. 

It is time for me to <*onelude. I hope 
I have (‘stablished by now the thesis that i( 
is neees.sarv to popularise the cause of 
insurance in India and that there is yet a 
large liold awaiting development to Indian 
enterprise. W(*ll-organised publicity 

campaign is tu'cessary. liolh the Indian 
rnsnraiice Institute and the Indian Insiiranee 
(Vmipanies .\ssoeiatif>n are doing right work 
in this direction. I'nblicity and propaganda 
are essential, but ill-condiicb'd |)nbliei(y and 
propaganda, playing nu'rely to the gallery, 
can do as imicli harm as a well-(!ondiict(*d 
and discriminating campaign can be of use 
to tli(‘ (Mmiiminity. Whih; on this subject, 
I might b(‘ aliowcil to give <'Xpn?ssi()n to my 
sense of pleasure at the very good work 
whieli is being done by the Insiiranee 
Jmirnals in India in ('dneating the olVurers 


and agents of Insurance (. Companies as well 
as the lay public in the right principles and 
fiindamcntals of insiiraiu'c. 

In fa(;t, all things considered, we hav<* 
ev<‘ry reason to b<‘ hopeful for the future. 
Ill the West, life insurance is .about for 
centuries old, and its present position is diu* 
to centuries of (‘xporimeiit and progress. 
Historically, marine risks had been tin* first 
to b(* covered, and refereuees to it might be 
found as (?arly as the middle ages, that is, 
about scv(*u centuries back, 'flie first 
Kuglish Statute on “assurance” whii'li 
appeared in Kiill dealt with marine risks. 
In India, on Ihe eontiiiry, marim* insurama', 
like lire insurance, came in much later, and 
the market was eompl(‘t(‘ly dominated till 
recent times by noii'Indian (*om|)anies. The 
Triton, the first Indian (’«»mpany to be started 
to diMil with fire and marine ri'^ks canu* into 
being in iSoO, tin* second bt‘ing the Indian 
.^^^•rcantile which was (‘stablished in l!i0»‘ 
Th(' Indian liife ()lliei*s also arc hardly nmeli 
older. Tin* Hombay Mutual wa> «*s(ablisln*(l 
in 1.S71, the ()i’i(*ntal in l-sT I, the l\iuj)ire in 
lS!tT, the Hindiistliaii in l!)ltT. groat 
many of the Insurance companies started 
operations in tin* last b'w ve:irs, and (lie 
progress which tln*y have already achieved 
in the course of this short p(;riod relict ^ 
great credit on this enterprise and promi^* " 
a still brighter future. 'Flic Indian piibli' 
and businessmen sliou.'d make it a point te 
encourage enterprise of this sort, and, as Im' 
as practicable, to ])lacc all kinds of then 
insurance with the Indian firms. 



The Cinema in India 


Uv Dk. SASlIADHAIt HLNMIA 

For ^00(1 or b:nl tlio oinonia has (.'stablish- 
od itself in Iiidiii. 'To ihose who eompare 
their experionees of some years a<>;o with 
those of to-day, this has romo as an agreeable 
surprise. 'Die Indian city-dwellers, at any 
rate, have b(‘coine delinitely lilin-conscioiis. 
This change is, of course, primarily dm* to 
tin* growth of an indigenous ' lilm industry 
which mainly caters for tin* illit(‘ratc masses. 
Latterly the coming of the ^talkie’ has given 
frc.sh impelns to tin* |)roccss. 'The dinicnlty 
of following the (*aptions, which always 
detracts from the full (‘njoy!n(‘nt of tin* lilins, 
no long(*r remains a barrier to tin* iinletter(*d 
Indian andi(*ne(‘. It is obvious that in a 
vast country like India, the possibilities of 
the film, both as a medium of enjoyment as 
well as culture, are almost unlimited. 

.\s a rule, any change (»f social habit is 
looked upon >vith suspicion. 1\^ be sure*, the 
majority of the films shown in India being 
of Kuropea!!, or ratln*r American, origin, this 
iiow' form of common <*njoyment is doubly 
siisj)ectcd. Among conservative [ndians, the 
impaiit of ali(*n ideals on Indian society is 
viewed with concern, whih* among a section 
of I0uro|)eans these films, in |)articnlar those 
dealing with sex, an* c(msidcr(*d to lower 
Wcst(*rn civilisation in the eyes of the native 
po[)ulation. Some years ago, a well-known 
Hishop put the nialter thus : ‘^The majority 
of the films, which arc chiefly from America, 
an* of sensational and daring murders, crimes 
Jind divorces, and, on the whole, degrade the 
white women in tin* (*yes of the Indians.*' 
Obviously, both these views are exaggerated. 


n. .■‘'C. F< •»N., I'li.o. F< ON. ( Loud.) 

In the first [)lac(*, it will be evident to any 
casual obs(*rver {and this vi**w lias been con- 
lirined ))y an oflicial report) that tin* bidk of 
the indian audience shows a distinct pn*- 
ference* for their own films ; and, s(3condly, 
the kind of western films, which commands 
the greatest .'.ttraction, are nsnally thos** with 
:m abiindaiK'e of action in them, d he sp(‘cta- 
c*nlar and the comic will always draw a large* 
house. Douglas Fairbanks, (’harlir* Dhaplin 
or Harold Lloytl are* as well-kneiwn in liielia 
as (‘Isewnere. It is said that one* of tin* 
ino.st popular films ‘"ever shown in India was 
the ‘1'hief of Ihighdad’ w’th Demghis I'air- 
banks in an oriental se‘tting." In short, tlie* 
more complex films with .<(*x ilominating have 
in themselves no special appi'al for the 
ordinary Indian Him fan. .Vs the Indian 
('inematogra))h Do'iiinittec (n»‘J7-->^) pe>inte*d 
out, with the Imliaii audiences all over tin* 
<*onntry, ‘the play is the thing.' Indeed, 
wh(*n a sym])athctii* cord is temched. tiicy 
respond as h<*artily as any otlu‘r similar crowd. 
Nor is race* or i*rccd a barrier. The same 
report mentions an interesting incident whie*h 
teiok phu?e some yi*ars ago in a I'licap Madras 
cinema. In tlio film slnnving, a white woman 
is the vii'tim of a gang e)| orie'iital crooks. It 
was evideni from I he ontscjt that the sympa- 
thies of the audience* were with the white* 
heroine, and “on one ex*easion, when the 
sercen showed the heroine* about to fall into 
the hands of her Oriental ])crsecntor, an 
excited voice cried out in Tamil : f.ook emt 
Miss, look out !'* 

Notwithstanding the enormous increase 
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in tlio ciiieiijn-ooinjr publu* in India in recent 
veavs, tile (dnema lias readied but the tiniest 
iraction of the teeming millions of this vast 
sub-continent. 1'ho majority of the picture 
houses are still ciinfined to the “key cities” 
like Hombay, Calcutta or Rangoon : the 
oilier towns arii only indiirerciilly served, and 
the rural ar<*as ere scarcely touched at all. 
l!>27, for instance, <her<‘ were only .‘lOH cinema 
houses in the whole of Rritisli India : that 
is to say, India had only oiu? cinema for <‘very 
■'^02,r>.S!> of her population. In the same 
year, Japan had I,0.~)2 cinemas. According 
to a recent source of information, the number 
ol cinemas in India has grown to tioO, of 
which nearly 100 an* ^talkies’ -an incre::s<‘ 
ol ovi'i* one hundred per cent. 

1 ho d(*mand for indigc'iious productions 
is steadily growing, but their snp|)ly lags 
behind. Roughly speaking, Indian rtlnis 
alone are able to meet only a <|uarter of tin* 
total demand, although it is unanimously 
agreed that, even nndt'r |)resent conditimis, 
tln*re remains ample* >copj' fnr cvpaiisioii nf 
the hoiiir production. In tin- n-pect, the 
• xample nf .Japan is iii-tniclivo. Jii tin* 
course nj the la-t (h’cadc sin* has Iniilt up a 
Ihuiridiing cinema indu-try whieh now 
sn|»|)lies not less than threr -»juai ters of her 
hejin* demand. J’ln- Ml),staele in the wav *»f 
a more* rapid development of the Indian 
lilm indu-try ;ii*e many. Kor one thing, 
the lark of linanee i> paramoiint. 'Die want 
ol experience \if lilin prodneti* n is al>o a 
serious drawbaek. It beeonie.s clearer everv- 
diiy tiial public taste is undergoing a rapid 
cliaiige, so tli.it, unles> the <jnalitv of the 
lihns improves the* demand for indigenous 
products cannot b(* maintained, far less 
iii(T(*ased. This r(*mark is of eoiirsi* of 
particular apjdication to the more cultured, 
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and i*oii.sei|iiently more fastidious, >ection of 
the public, 'riien come the linguistic and 
<*iiltiii*al dillcr<*necs between tin* various pro- 
vince.-. Tin* advent of^th<* ‘talkie' has brought 
the former dilliculty into sharper rcli< f. On 
the other hand, certain lihiis which appeal to 
oiu* |■<■liginu^ community will not appeal to 
otheis. While there arc lilius which have 
only a limited app<*al to particular province> 
and not outside tliem. In the latter roped 
Riiriiia provide- an extreme instance. “'File 
cnmmonc-( t\ pe of Riirnic^e lilm is a kind 
of lairy tah* with .1 lavi-h indulgence in the 
-npcrnatiiral and a vari(*ty of demon.-.’' A( 
ilic other end stands Rengal with its films of 
mod(‘rn social lib*. Ronibay neenpi(‘s an 
intermediate position. The lilms lu*re tend to 
be a ernde imitation of the occidental lilins, 
both in theme and pr(‘sentation. Tin* Indian 
( ’inematograph ( 'oni!nitte(‘ stated : “'Flu* ver- 
nacular literature* of Rciigal is of course 
peculiarly rich, and the* Rombay producer ha- 
not the same literary r(*sour(*es to draw upon.' 
Aiiotlu r dillieulty arises from the dearth of 
woiiu*n willing to take* up lilm-aeting. t )| 
bate, (he e*iilrv of Anglo-Imlian actresses 
iiibi llie prof(*ssioii has partially -olved tli'- 
dilVu’iilty, l)ut signs an* not wanting that 
among l)(*tler class Indian women too tin* 
prejudice against professional acting 

beginning to wear nlF. 

It is el(‘ar that the* main re.«|iiircmeots ol 
the Indian eunenia industry an* capital aiei 
the knowledge of lilm production. Witli tlw 
former coming forward the hitter dilliciill' 
is not insnpcralile. Ibit there still remaiic 

the problem of n*aeliiiig the wider pnbli' 
The erection of ciiieriiM houses in small: 
towns and the greater eii<*ouragenicnt < . 
travelling cinoimis for the rural areas ai* 
possible rcniedi»\s, which again shows that l’ 
crucial problem is one of tiiiance. 



Can a Shareholder be Expropriated? 

A SURVEY OF THE LEGAL POSITION 
Mv I'uiN.ii-Ai, SOllUAH K. PAVAH. I!'inisi, 


In vi(*w of tli(! nrent ivsoliition pjissrd 
lit tlin 1 jAlruDi'diiiary AI('(*tiii”' of tlio Sliaiv- 
holdors of tlio (Vntral Ihink of India, Ltd., 
ill Loiiiliay, bv wliicli tho Hank has takiMi 
powoi* lor a short period under wliii'h it ean 
by a majority of not h‘ss tlian threr-foiirths of 
members (‘ntitl(‘(l to vole as are present in 
person nr by proxy at a (ieneral Meetinji^ of 
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w!ii(fh notiec speeifyinir the intention to 
propose the resolution iias been diilv i»;iven, 
determine that it net essary for the safety 
of the company or for tlu^ protection of the 
interests of the company that a member be 
rcijuired to si*ll and transfei’ tin* shares at a 
valuation which may b(i either the market 
price or the paid-up price of the shares, 


whichever may be the hi^lier, it would not bi‘ 
out nl place to eonsidcT the eases and 
autliorities of intere.'^t that have dealt witli 
.similar Articles in Kholand. 

There ean of course be no doubt on 
priiiciph' that if a >hareholder has l)<*en 
persistently aclin*^ in a manner detrimental 
to the intenvsts of the eompanv as a whole In* 
should not bi‘ allowed to carry on any fnrth(‘r 
as a mombi'r, but in order to be able to do 
so special powers mii.'-t be ^iv(*n by the 
Articles of Association of tin* company 
conccriHMl by which he can be (‘xpropriated 
or expelled. In eonnc<*lion >vith this special 
power tin* sp(?cial ditlirnlty which arises is 
that the shan-holdcr ha> vi'sted property 
riirhts in tin* comj»any which rights he has 
atMjuircd under tin- con.slitiition of the 
comjiany (‘xistiny^ at the tinn* when he joiiicil 
the '^ame. d'lie constitution lu‘re represents 
of I'ourse th(‘ Memorandum and .\rticles of 
As.'^ociation of tin* company concerned. Wln re 
the Article’s of Association «>f a company 
from tin* very inc(‘ption contain a clause by 
which a company is permitteil to expropriate 
the .sharehohh*]’ without le^al malice, and on 
the simple ground that it is necessary to <lo 
so in tin* interest of the eomjiauy as a whole, 
there has not been much dilliculty in gottinj^ 
the (Miirt to ai>;rec to such au action (Phi! lifts 
r. MuNtffftrtHn rs SfcHritics LhL (llfi) L. T. 

When however Articles as originally 
framed do not contain the power to expro- 
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priiite and sui-li powi-r is sDiij-’lit to be taken 
bv an ainciHiniont of the Articles, llu‘ question 
becomes a little inon* iliflicnlt. In tliis 
connection tliere have been many eases the 
earliest of win'eh is that of Alh n r. (iult! Iitrfs 
nf ItV.v/ Aft’trit Lhl. [HHUi) 1 t '//. HAfi, '^Dhs 
ease is most important because h(‘re l/nidlev 
M. lb in tin* course of liis jmloiiKmt laid down 
tlie most important principle which has been 
stmlioiisly followed in subsequent eases. 
N\ hilst s|.eakin<r of the ]nen(*ral power e.f a 
company to alter its Articles llis l^ordship 
states that : 

"^pea lirroruh*, ‘^«‘nrrally, ami uilhniit 

re h‘ re I ICC lo any parlieiday ca.-e. da* Sfriinn 
alt-arly aulhoilsD- a limitnl roinpaiiy, liirme«l 
wilh Ar(icl<*s whifli eon ter on liim <»n fully 
paid-up Sliar(‘s, ami which allow them lo ho 
lraiisfern‘«l wilhoul any iVlIcr. lo allcr those 
.\rlicles hy s|)ecial re.^olulion, and f,o impoM* 
a lien ami ie<|.rie|ions on jin* re|Lris|.';y of 
Iransleis of ilio-e Shan*- hy mcinher-i imiehird 
to ilh* eoinpany. 

r»in llien eoiiie< till* qiiesiion whether thi^ 
ean he done -n as to impo-e a I'n-n i,r n‘^trie 
(.ion in resjjcrt, f^l a deht-coiiti'a«'ted liefon' and 
exi.-tiiui!- at the lime when the Arlieles are 
altered. A.L^•u■n, ■^pcakine evin rally. I am of 
opiniuii tlial tin* Arli'*le' oaii he >o altered, 
and that, ii tiiey ar*' altered inum juli lor tin* 
lu-iielit, of till company, they will he valid 
and hindin^ as altered on i,||c exi-iiiur liohN-rs 
of pai'l II]) Shan-s. wliethi r -neh holder^ an- 
indehted or not indehted to the eompaiiy 
when the alteration i- made ’ 

U will thus b<‘ seen that tin* priueiple 
enunciated is that tiic Articles can bo alter<*d 
provided the alteriialiou is ho/Ht fi^h' for the 
benefit of the coiiqiany. It was fnrtlu*r hihl 
down tliat the Articles of Association of a 
Joint IStock Company arc alterable by a 
special resolution according to the provisions 
of the Coiiipaaies Act and a shareholder buys 
his shares fully aware that they shall be so 


altered, 'riius where the alteration is sought 
to be ellet^ted for the sole beneiit of the 
company and lunia //V/e he has no reason to 
complain. In a lalt(‘r <*ase, r/;., Ihumn r. 
Hrilish Ahnislrr II7//v7 /V/., Lfd. ( I-fHf) / f’/f. 
‘2/y/y, where the company was in ^reat need of 
fnrtlier capital and the majority represen tinj>; 
‘IS p(*r cent of the shares wen* w illing to 
provid(* this ea|)ital if they <*onId buy up the 
2 per cent iiiiiioritv. This minority would 
not sell their sluires by agreement and when 
the company proposed to alter its Aiti(*h‘s 
wdth a view to expropriate this miuorify by 
buying over th(‘ir shares, it was held that 
uiider tin* eireumstauees the pmposed Article 
w'as not just or I'ljuitable or for tin? beu(‘fit of 
the majority and thus it was not an Artieh* 
wdiieh the majority could force on tin* 
minority iimler tin* relevant sections of the 
(Aunjiaiiies .\et. N\’hen*as in om* other 
private trading company in W'hieli the 
majority of shares wen* h(‘ld liy the l)ire<*tors 
a Speeisil Ui'sobitioii wms |)assed to alt(‘r the 
company’s Articles with a view to require 
any shareholder who eomp(*t(*d witli the 
<'ompany’s business t)) transtVr his shan*s 
at their full value to iiomiiu'cs of tin* 
!)in*c*tors, tin* Court held that such a 

resolution was passed hnini /e/f for the 

beneiit of tin* eompany as a whole and w’a-^ 
therefore valid and enforceable by the 

majority against tin; minority. {Sitlt hn/fnnf 
r. Knsitfi/I Lrtst U Co., /.///., 

/ C/,. /A/). 

In a later case, Ddfnf Tlffi^ldh 

f initimitu r. IJdHrltf/ .SV/y/ Co., LhL, 

J (If. IL*I) the alteration was refused because 
it was thought by the Court that the 

resolution which was sought to be passed 
was iinrestrieted and nnliinitcd ; bccans(‘ the 
company here was to be given tlic power to 
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compulsorily nctpiirr sluiros oT uny ni(!inlM*r 
as tlioy should think lit at the slum; value; to 
bo lixod from time to tiim* by the Directors. 
l\atorsou .1. j^ivin*;’ judj^mont stated that 
such a wide and unlimited power was detri- 
mental to the company’s interest and 
therefore c.ould not be* Ihhhi I'nh j»;euuiiu*lv 
for the benefit of the* eompauv as a whole. 
The power here soii»ht was to be exercised 
at the will and pleasure* of the Dire<*tors and 
was thus thouG;ht to be very highly 

objection able. 

The last case decided on this subject 
was that of Sli)illlunn'lh r. (\t.i Urns. r(* rn., 
Ijtl., 2 A. //. .T Ib'ie the primuple 

euunciat(*d by Lindley M. R. in Al/rn r. 
(inh! Inrjs nl lies/ .[jriid ( use cited ;ibov(*, 
was reiteral(‘d by the Court of Appeal and 
it was further laid down that it was for tin* 
shareholders and not for the ( oiirt to say 

whether an alteration <d the Articles is for 

the benelit of tin* <*ompany provided that it 
is not of such a charai;ter as that no reason- 
able mail could so regard it. Here .ill that 
was to be sought was to alter the Articles 
with a view to take powers to remove a 
Director under certain circumstances, 'riii'^ 
being a |)rivate liinitc'd comjiany the Directors 
w^re life Directors removable muh’r certain 
s|)ecilied conditions and the Artich's of 
Association sought by an aiiK'iidment to add 
a new condiliou of such a removal, 'riu' 
alteration was allowed because it was held to 
be hfntft /l(/r for the bciu'lit of tin; company 
and it was further held by the Court that 
the alteration did not constitute any bn‘ach 
of contract. Further that there being no 
evidence of bad faith there was no groiiiul 
for questioning tin; decision of the share- 
holders that the alteration was for the 
benefit of the company. 


With refen*nee to this «jueslion a note 
by Mr. A. V, Tophan, K. i\, in Calmer s 
(V)mpany Law (loth Kdition I !».!.'». page lo) 
is rather pertinent which we ijuote as 
follows : 

"1( i- Milunlllril iliiu it i> ilitiicull l.o aecrpl. 
:i~ ill.- le.4 of vali.lily (In- bem-lij, of tin- 
eonijiaiiy : for ii may In- -aid iliat tin- 
eoiiij)aiiy i-! comjMi^fd of it- mii iiiImts, and :i 
beiM-lil to the inajiirily uf im-inlMT- i- a iM-m-lil 
f.o till- minpany a- a wlioK*. 'I'li.- iriu- vkw 
would appi-ar l.» hr iliaf llir hmrlil. nmsi 
hr a iM-nrlit lo the rompany a- a trading 
•Mitilv irrrsprriivr of who an- ilu- .-harrlioldri*' 
If I his virw i.- rorrrri, |.hr srln-lUr in Unnrn 
Ihth<h Ahmsiri W’lnil t'u,. would apprai' 

In havr hrrn lor tlir hrurlil <d thr roinpanv, 
A<hhiiry J.. hrid lhal il wa- not ji,l, 
hrcau-r opprrs.-ivr and unfair lo i.hr minority, 
hill ihis dr«-i-ion wan apparrnlly ha-r-d (in 
ihr idea that (*xpropriation i-* in it-rlf 
opprr7'>ivr, and, if so. would appear to hr 
incon-i-'lrlll with Si>h r. I\n'sh,nr 

a- 

Summing up all these cases tlie result 
i'' that a company which seeks to altei' its 
Articles with a view to take powers to 
expropriate a sharelndder must satisfv the 
Court that this power is being exerci-cd 
hnmi full lor the benelit of the eoinpanv as 
a whole aiul not only for the benelit of the 
majority. This mmdi proteotion, therefore, 
which the law has given to the sharelndder 
concern(*d is m^ doubt just and ei|uitabie and 
cannot be s:iid to be harsh or likely to do 
any injustice to the company. At the same 
time a shareholder cannot expect that because 
he holds a mimiicr (d sliares in a eoinpanv h(* 
can K(» behave as to make his (;ontiiiiiaiiC(‘ 
as a member :igain.st the interests of the 
company as a t;orpoi‘ation, and still bo 
immune from being (‘xpropriated or expelled 
by his brother shareholders through the 
cx(*rci.se of a special power conferred on 
them I)y tlie Articles of .V.ssoeiation of the 
com|)any. 



Life Assurance Publicity 

By n. (’. BAY 


'rii(^ oUjoct ol’ mII Uinil-5 of publicity is to 
help the salesmen to s(‘ll. Advertisement 
has establislu'd beyoiul doubt its nr(‘at etlieaey 
as a salesl'aetor. In this regani insurance 
business is no exception, and though adver 
tisements in this business are mainly directed 
towards the production of new business tin* 
retention of old business is also secured by 
this method. In order to obtain maximum 
results insurauec olliees of any standing must 
employ ox|)erts -p«il)licity-minded insurance 
men to devote their energy and resoureefiil- 
noss to create insurance consj'iousness in tin? 
minds of their prospects. Such work cannot 
be left aiiv longer in the hands of dabbleis 
in advertisenuMit. 

'riiough in es.-ontials insuraium publicity 
must follow the lailes arrived at, as a result 
of long experiimce, by other kinds of publicity, 
it has its own problems which must be kept 
in the forefront. In eonnnodity advertise- 
ment, dealers have, fewer opportunities to 
remain in touch with their customers after 
the sale is closed, so that all their arts and 
crafts are direcdcd to attract (mstomers for 
the first sale. \ot that c*very elfort is not 
made to I’ctain customers through the scilling 
agents, but as the latter cannot be depended 
to keep in touch with them, the. eominodity 
producers hav(^ to depend on extensive name 
publicity, a costly allair, in order to retain 
their customer. Hut in the insurance business 
a complete grip on the customers can be 
kept through the agents and through otlice 
circulars. Provided the treatment of a [dfe 
Ofllice toward.s its policy-holders is straight- 


forward and sympathetic, a person who is 
once a poliey-liold(*r will ever remain on<- and 
when he can allord a fresh assiiranc** he will 
consult tin; company of his first choice. 

The old aristrocats of insurance' oIVum-s, 
those* that we'iv pre*pareel to grant assurane-e 
rather than .svv/,- assiirants are* e'xtine't. Now- 
a-days all oflices are striving by eve*iy legiti- 
mate and sometimes doubtful means te» 
pe*rsuade the public to insure with them. It 
is ne»t (‘uoiigh, however, i>nly to kicj) on 
advertising their status. When any e*oni- 
modity is put on the- market the^ producers 
have te) elwe'll en its utility anel service. 
Insiirane-e* pre)spee*ts, siniilai’ly, may expecl 
to know something e)f (he* i-onte*nts of the* 
policy the-y are* aske'el to buy. riiey may 
even like? to se'e a speeiinen. Insurance* 
Olliees be*ing e*redit inslitutie)ns no ile)nbl 
have* to publish tigiire*s te) eonvine’C flu* pul»lie 
about thf*ir soundness :inil security, lint tin's 
should not be the whole* store. Like oilier 
dealers the*y must say something eif th(*ir 
products. 

(Competition is so ke*en ame)ng insurance* 
companies that the* |)re*niiuni rate* is no Ionge*r 
the* most impoi'tant item of publicity, tin- 
centre of gravity having been shifted te> such 
details, as the* bonus prospects, Lrcatme*nt 
ace*.orilcel to policyhold(*rs, settlement <►! 
claims, low cost of management, lil)e*ral 
agency terms, (»tc. It is therefore, now-a 
days waste*fid to purchase* advertisomeiU 
sjiace* ill isolated issues of newspapers ami 
journals for giving publicity tei gciHU’al figure 
alone. I'o be up-to-date it is necessary I** 
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Crtfry oil sustained propaganda to in form 
the prospoets about matters in which they 
are really interested. Lastly it sliould always 
be r(‘niernbered that howe.ver perfect the 
publicity compai^n may be it will not brinp; 
in the desired result if there is not an 
etlieient oflicc system behind it. It is use- 
less to invite people into the house with 
promise's of a «^ood fea.st if the housewife 
o'ives them a cold reception. 

The essentials of all ^ood publicity, 
(incliuliuc; insurance publicity) are : 

('0 to attract public attention, 

(//) to arouse their interest* 

(r‘) to convince them cf the utility of 
the thirif' advertised and, 

(f/J to leave a favourable impressuiii Oit 
tlieir mind so that when they actually reijuire 
the thinn- they may i;ive the lirst chance to 
the advertiser. 

h'or the lirst, the space for advertisement 
display must b<‘ careful I v chosen. An obs<‘ur(- 
j)lac<.‘ in a newspaper or journal will not 
eateli the eve and tlic cost of an obscure 
advertisement is therefore sheer waste. A 
strong- caption, preferably an illustration, is 
nsuallv tL(* most attractive. Kor arousiu”- 
interest, a sub -caption with a sketchy outline 
of the tliino- advertised should l)e siiniciciit. 
When the attention is once drawn and the 
interest aroused, the public will proceed to 
r<‘ad the rest to j;et further inform.atioii. If 
the arjriiments have been carefully chosen, 
with a clear anticipation of the doubts that 
may arise in the mind of the averajre man, it 
will no doubt convince him and he will feel 
disposed to buy tli<* advertised kind when he 
next requires the article. In insurance business 
the prospect must not be taken by storm, but 
should be allow(‘d to think out for him.self 
the utility of the policy that is offered to 


him ; he should be led rather than be dictated 
to sijrn the proposal. Lnless his decision 
is arrived at with a clear conception of his 
reijuircment he will soon rej^ret hi.s choice 
after the sah* is closed. 'Phe story presented 
to him must be told in a human way. Ill 
order to that the writer of the advertisement 
must be al)le thoroughly to road the mind 
of hi.s prospect, to know the sentiments that 
will appeal to him most. IIc? must have an 
idea of his ambitions and limitations, his 
.stronii; points as well as weak, lie should 
not neglect to touch on the paternal instinct, 
to discuss domestic* felicity and dwell on the 
householder’s responsibility towards his wife 
and children after his death. Insurance 
jUlVei*tiscinent*<, thendore, must have educa- 
tive value, and iM>nsei|uently should be issued 
in series, telling ji Imman story rather than 
making separate business statements. The 
.'Series, for instance, may start with an appeal, 
follow<*d up by an illustration as to utility 
and cost, and ending with a elaim appro(!ia- 
tioii letter telling how it priived a boon to a 
certain family. .Many .such ideas can be 
developed to suit the constituents «)f a 
particular company. Novelty is re(|uii’etl in 
the setting of caeli copy which should as far 
as possible be made ‘timely' Avith a reference 
to current events. All favourable opinions 
f>f distinguished personage- may be advertised 
with advantage. I k’sfiiiguished liiiaiicial 
experts may be approached for a visit to the 
oHiec and their favourable opinions about 
the cllic ieiiey of the bu.siuess me.thods may 
then be given wide publicity. 

Taking it for granted that the advertiser 
has the t|iialilieation to anticipate intelligently 
the market where the commodity is to be 
advertised and the demand there is for the 
<*onimoditv and fhaf tHtirh is ffrt In hr t-rnthd 
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he must, sis si rnlf‘ inke the help of tln^ 
following incdisi : 

(f/) Daily Newspapers : If jiidicionsly 
iililisod these an* the best iiicaiis of publicity. 
Newspaper advertising is, however, a costly 
Inisiness and may lead to large wsisto if not 
tiarefidly handled. 'Phe displsiy becomes dead 
lilattcr within a few hours of the publi(;sition 
Sind, therefore, it iiiiist say its ssiv within that 
short (‘xistenee. This accordingly csills for 
exceptional ingcnuitv on the part of the c.opy- 
writor and the Isiyont man. If the ca|)tion 
cennot stand out promiiKMit out of the msiss 
of suiTouiiding sidvertiseinents so as to 
catch the eye of the resider, it is doomed. 
People do not waste their time (o seek out 
an advertisement. Such a|)pcals sis, “(Jet a 
grip of the future,” '^'fhe Kocks of (iibraltsir/’ 
'Talk it over with your wife” *‘If (he wif<* 
knew as much as tin* widow knows” are 
Usually irresistible. Empiirv coupons shouhl 
be given with the nauK* and address of the 
(’ompanv. Without knowing fidl particulars 
no ju’ospcci Avill go (o the leugtli of making 
a proposal. 

(//) Weekly and monthly Magazines : 
Here the readers are more leisurely and 
probably moj'e select also. A good copv with 
ed cative touches will be apprecriated and 
eag'-rly read. A full page advertisement is 
necessary to ensure full attention. Here 
each se|)arate advertisement is perhaps 
more ellcctive than a series, as the conti- 
nuity is liable to be spoilt by lapse of time 
between the issues. 

(c) Insurance Journals : 'Phese should 
be used more for attracting agents than the 
insuring public, who aie not jis a rule their 
subscribers. Every underwriter is Interested 
ill such journals in connection with his own 
profession and the co|>v should be so prepared 
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as to give the [irospeetive underwriter not 
only an idea of the liberal rates of commi- 
ssion, but also about the attractive assurance 
s(‘hcmes, the low expense ratio, prompt settle- 
ment of claims, etc., features which will make 
their work easy for them. A half page 
advertisennmt may serve* the ]mrpose. A 
full review of tin* Company inserted in the 
page opposite to the advertisement, makc*s a 
very ellcctive supplement. 

('/) Diaries, IJailway "Pimetables, Dircc- 
tiiries, etc. 

"Phese m(‘dia are lasting ones, and the 
copy should accordingly Ix* prepared, both 
for agents and prospects. (Jenerally a name? 
publicity would lx* the most sultabh' having 
regard to tin* prohibitive cost. 

|c) Attractive Rook Marks : "Phesc an* 
very good as (!tlecfivc publicity provided 
distinguLsh(‘d authors are chosen and the b(‘>t 
sellers selected. 

(/ ) Where* funds a7*e availabh*, journals 
may be* |)ublished for tlx* (*oustitu(*uts, 
dismissing the progress of the (’ompany, the 
new sch(*mcs introducial, changes in the stall, 
establishment of a new Rranch or Organisa- 
tion ollice, extention of the field of activities 
:iixl such other domestic*, matters as will 
inter(*st only the existing policyholders. If 
the cost is found to be too much, a few pages 
may be added to the Annual Ralance Sho(‘t 
or other publications circulated among the 
policyholders, informing tln*m of such matter" 
«)f inten*st to thcms(*lves. 

(//) Show cards may be sent to respecta 
ble people and linns to bo kept in tlxii 
office and show rooms, where they would 
attract the attention of numerous visitors. 

(//) Posters : 'Phese have proved 
powerlul sales factor when a eom|niny 
wants to resort to name publicity to kecj 
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the ('oinpany constantly in the niiinl of the 
public. They arc ns(‘snl l)oth in places 
where the company is newly extending its 
operations and also where it is already well- 
known. Posters arc not so suitable for 
display in<r figures. A (jolour slv<!tch with a 
human appeal^ designed by a notabh^ artist, 
will go much further in the way of heaving 
a lasting impression. 

(/) C.^ineinas : I'ln* public are no doubt 
in a n'ceptive franu* of mind at a show 
and will attend to anything that is displayed 
but lier<‘ also a human stojy will appeal to 
them more than a display of ligure>. A 
small •Irania showing a happy and contented 
family (*njoyiiig thi‘ benelits of insurance 
may be placed side by side with a contrasl- 
ing one showing the lack of such enjoy- 
ment. With proper subtlity and resourceful- 
ness on the part of the playwrit tin* 
syinpathctie attention of the women folk, the 
bulk of tlie Cinema patrons may be secured 
with tin* prosp(i(!t of lowt'ring the sales resis- 
tance, whicli mostly conu's from them. 

1/1 Welfare services ; Lit<Tatures may be 
distributed to the policyliolders on the pre- 
vailing diseases indicating simple measures 
and I’cncMlies to cope with them along with 
elementary instrnctiofi in regard to Iie.alth 
and hygiene. h'ree medical aid to policy- 
liolders mav be arranged in big cities with 
V(;ry little outlay, and considerable advantage, 
even beyond the publicity. 

(/•) (Canvassing leaflets : fo pave the 
way for the sale.sman lcalh?ts may be prepared 
and sent to prospects in advance. The 
si»t*-cial features of the com|ip5jy, the attractive 
policy conditions, up-to-date schemes slioidd 
form the main topics of such literature. 

(/) Efficient Ageiicv ( )rgaiiisation ; A 
com])aiiy may congratulate itself on its 
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system of Agency Organisation if it can 
promptly send one of it> representatives to 
attend empiiries from any part of the country. 
Many things cannot be, elle<!tively discussed 
by coiTospondeiuai and the more such 
matters are cleared np heforchand, the larger 
the number of prospects l)(»okod. 

(///) A claim pahl is a wonderful piece 
of publicity, spirially when it is done with 
the utmost pnmiptitiKh* ami w'ithout any 
harassment to ilie <*laimanl. Some new 
business is bound to result fiM)m that family 
or its friends. Tin* local ag(‘nt should alw.ays 
be instructed to make the most of evc'ry >uch 
payment. 

(>/) Service* after sale: Very rarely do 
cither the agent r>r the company remain in 
active touch with the poluwliolder after the 
lirst policy is se(Min.‘d. They forget that the 
some old policyholders, if nursed properly, 
arc a potential sourci* of new business, and 
if they are kept interested they bring in th(*ir 
frieiuls and ac«|muntanees to the same 
company. They must, then.'fore, be kept 
informed of the progress of the company, by 
sending a copy of the annual balance sheet 
and kindred ])nblicatinns. gents should 
help tlieiii in |)roving their ages, got their 
policies assigiK'd, st'cun* loans Iroin the 
company in cast* of need, and help them in 
any dilficulty they may have with their 
policies. 'riu‘y sliould bo approached from 
time it) time, .■^|)(;cially those of them who 
have had promotions, for additional assurances 
and also advist'd to go- in for fresh assurances 
on the oeeasitm of children being born, 

'riierc are a thousand and one ways of 
conducting Insurance publicity and it is not 
piacticable to attempt to enumerate them all. 
What f have said abovt^ will, I hope, servo 
as ail outline. 
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TIIF INSIJKAN(M0 

Tlui topic* will reriijiin iiiconiplctc if J 
fail to touch oil one last point in this 
connection, Oolloctive Advertising;. The 
Riiy British, l*]at more Pish, Kat inoie Fruits, 
campai«;ns have conclusively proved that 
there is a sound principle behind such collec- 
tive propaganda, rhere is no reason to 
doubt that a “Buy more Insurance" propa- 
ganda will have a similar result. The proper 
body to carry it out is the Life Oflices 
Association. 


Of course there arc certain disadvantagi^s 
in this matter which cannot be overlooked. 
Dillerent oflices may wish to lay stress on 
diflerent kinds of policies. Those with a 
strong agency organisation may not feel 
ecjually interested with those who are not so 
strongly represented. Rut even when all this 
is takrn into consideration, the decision 
cannot but be in favour of ('ollcctivc 
propaganda. 


AN APPRKI lATloN PROM ABROAD 


77/e Dtlirff of Lniidoii, ilaled April 
has iiiadr the following appre<‘iative 

refereiM'c t(» oin* IJeview : 

“Till-: I.N.sri,*A.\(‘i’: And I'Vna.nc i: Ri:mi;u 
nfCaleiUla ha^ ju'-t issued it> third anniver- 
sary nuinlier, »piile an imposing b<»nk. It i> 
prolusely illnstrateil with [ihoingi-.iphs of 
proniiinMil personalilie^ in Indian iii'-nranee 
and inelnde^ arli<des eovering a wid«’ rangi- 
of 1opii>. 


Tiffs If re jiffhlii (flfuff ratiks tfs Utr fusf nj 
////■ lifflfdtt fffsfff'tffur jttfff'ffffls and oiir onK 
erili<*i>m i> lliai its frankly nalionalislie 
>en1imeni> doiioi appear to permit it alway*- 
1o pay ad(M|Uate iribnic to the nm|ne>^(ional)le 
merit'' of (he Rviii>h and oilna’ oyrrsea- 
eonipanie< wlio>r opja-aiion'. in India are 
bi'iielieiai and not dotrimrntal lo ilir hot 
interest^ of tin* eonnmiiiiiy \\i gr^-ai 

eoiuilry.’' (Ilarn'>. oins). 




Need of Legislation for Fisheries 

I5v IIKMANTA K. SAI5KAR, m. v. 


TIu! riji;hts nf (Miltivators as ap;ainst their 
landlords have b(*(*n salVujuardod to snnu* 
(‘xteiit a( least by the new Henj^al Tenanev 
Act, but there is no law salegiiardin*;’ the 
rights and interests of lisherinen who fonn 
not a negligible |iortion of the rural ])opulation 
of this Pr<‘si(lenev. In eonse(|uene<‘ of this, 
the llsliermen are <ubjcct<‘d to various 
<*xaetion at the hands of their iinin<‘diat(* 
landlords, but more partieularly from thosi‘ 
(d' the iniddlenien. It is the general praetie<‘ 
in all large* iisheri<*s that the* pre)prietor in 
inalving with lishe*nnen stipulates that the* 
e*ate*hes should be^ se)ld to his neuninoe only 
and to no one e*lse. This nominee also pays a 
heavy rent e)r pre.*se nt for his privilege*. There 
are* also innuine*rable exaedions in various 
part'. e)f the eonntry enuler eliilerent naiiie*s. 
'Fhis system has redue*od tlie lisliermem to 
(‘xtreme poverty aiiel their condition in evorv 
distrie l is most pitiable. 

While a ineinbe*r of the Bengal Le*gislative* 
t’ouneil ia lil’Jl) 1 introdiie(*d a Bill to 
iTgulate* the* settl(‘me'nt of lisheries and te> 
deiim- and protect the* rights e)f lisherme*ii, 
saue'tion of the (lovernor-fieiieral had to be* 
‘obtained under sub-section of se*ctie)!i SO ,\ 
ol liio (lovernment of India Act te> the 

passing of the* Bill. As some of tlie claus(^> 
the* l^ill allce'te'd iinpe*rial inlere'sts. tliere 
Avas eonside*ral)le delay and the lifetime* e.)f 
the (’ '.>nne.il oxpire'd. In tlie ne*xt (^onncil, 
Mr. K. 0. Roy ('houdhuri, Labour Me*mb(*r, 
took up the Bill — the Bengal Fisherie*s Bill. 
I5h‘)0 but lie could not also succeed in 
Retting the sanction. 


Ilowevc*!*, the- Bengal Kishenne‘irs rnion 
has be*en <*arrving em agitatiein for the intro- 
elue'tiem of the Bill and it is hope.*d in the* 
Reforme d Council, a member of the lishe*rmen 
community will be* re*tiirned ami pre*se‘nt the- 
Bill be'fore* the* ('ouneil. 

Sir K. (i. (lUpta in the Repeirt em fishery 
Matte*rs ( 1‘M).S, pp. lOJ, 101, >ec. XII) says 
that the* body eif lishermcn have* legitimate 
rights, whie*h must bo rccogni/cd bv the State. 
The* rights e)f labeeur canned and ought ne)t te» 
be ignored. Both on aceount of their numbe*rs, 
of the hemse holds de*pendent upon them, and 
on aeooiint of the* othe*]* innuslries involve*d 
in, and bound up with, the* lisheries, the 
lisherme*!! have* a rce’ngnisenl (*laim to eon- 
sieleralion. The* Pe‘rmaiient Sidtlonn'iil h:\> m»t 
stoeDd in tin* way of measures benng takc'ii 
to re*gnlate, the rel;itiem l)e*twe en lamlinrd and 
tenant, various e*nae*lmemts have been passed 
in the inte*rests e>f both. 'I'hc im n* fact that 
li>lie*ry rights in seime* wate‘r> have* bee‘n given 
to private* partie*s shonid not be an eebstae*le‘ to 
the passing >nch laws ami regulatie)ns as 
are* (*ale*iilale*(l te» conserve* (he* lish(*ries and 
increase; the lish supply e)f (he* e*oimtry. 

Mr. K. (’. De. i. e . in his l{e[)e»rt on 
Fishe'ries of I’.astern liengal anel Assam 
( 1 !)] 0, p. 7.-)l says that the supply eif lish in 
(his provin(*e* is mneli shorlei* th:in tlie de*mand 
and that (his siipjily is >teailily dimiii ishing 
while* the* prieo ol lish is inere*asing. h'ish 
is admitte'd tt) l>e* a most important article 
of eliel aniuiig the inh.'ibitants ed’ this province*, 
and may be considered to be* a ncccssifv 
and not a liixiiry. 



Iir> TIIK INSI RANCK AND l^NANC 

.Mr. Dr fiirtlior rejx^rts -one IVirtor wJnVh 
operates towards the wholesale ine:isiirc of 
all the (‘dible inhabitiints of the lisheries is 
the short t(‘rni for which tliev an' l(?ased out. 
TIh^ t(*riii is too often only a year, which 
means one iishing season. Tli<? less<*e, bent 
on makini; the most [)rolit within the period 
of tlie lease, does not ]iesitat(‘ to capture :ind 
kill every iish matun* or immature, lie admits 
that many of tliem would have ^row'u if 
s])ar(^d tor a year and feteluMl a many tiiiuis 
hi^-her |)rice, but lie argues that the b(‘ueiit 
of tin' hij^her price would have* liecn reaped 
by th(; next year’s lessee who may not be 
hims(‘lf. 

< )win^ to lisherun'ii not owin^ imn'h land 
and to the precarious nature of their calling, 
they have small security to olVcr, and 
conse<|UentIy they have to pay very hij 4 :h rates 
of interests on the Dadiua and the .Jamuna ; 
tin' rate is often To p. <•. for oin* season ninl 
some times mor<*. Tin* poor(*r lisherineii have* 
often to borrow money for their maintonaiice 
in the slack season and also for marraij^es, etc. 
h’or these loans they have often to ])ay as 
much as I ot) per cent per aiinuni. riie 
middlemen ar(? not often in debt, but tin* 
actual Iish catchers are almost invariably 
indebted (uther to the middlemm or to the 
Mftlnijnns, 

Mr. I)e, in concludin<r his re|»ort, makes 
sonn; pertinent remarks on improving- the 
conditions of lishermeu. Mo sa\s their work 
is arduous and sometimes daii^'croiis and 
their prf>Ht> are larjrely swallowed up by the 
middlemen and piopictors of iishcrics. It 
appeals to him that the only way to sc<*ur<' 
that they should reap the full benclit of their 
labour is to teach them co-operation. 

h’rom the Annual Keport on the Working 
of Oo-operativc Societies in the Presidency 


^ RKVII3W FOR SRPTKMHfilR, iDillf 

of liengal (li)2r»-2b, p. IS d), we come to 
know that on an im|uiry made a few y(uirs 
ago into some of the river Iishcrics in Retigal 
it was found that in a particular lishery, out 
of the total catches valued at Rs. S0,000, 
Rs. 1000 rent to the landlord. Us. 20,000 
tn the actual lishernion and the remainder 
to the middl(*mcn. This is a fair index of 
what is happening in other lislmries. Tin; 
middlemen, who fatten at the expense of the 
lishermeu, take* good care that the latter have 
no resources left to improve tlu'ir |)Osition 
and make themselves rmancially independent. 

I do not know how far tin* m*wly passed 
Ik'iigal Moneylenders' Mill will <*ome to the 
rescues of lishermeu. Tin* Ucngali adage goes 
the lish(*rnien has nothing but loin (‘loth on 
his body while the Sihtri has gold in her 
cars. 

1 shall now give some of the main 
features of tlic‘ Hill. Kishcri(is arc divided 
into two classes (iovernment and Private. 
With rc'gard to tin* fonm'r class, it is 
proposcul : 

Si-:rn,i:\ir..N r ok (io\ r. Fi>iir.i;M> i.\ 

\.\ VKJAiiM-: Ui vi:i;s 

(1) All (lovcrnmcnt lisheries in navigable 
riv(*rs shall, from the date on which the 
existing sctth'iuents cxjiin*, be free, 
that is to say, they shall not l)C settled 
by (iovcrmmmt with any jicrson, and 
no person shall be hindered in the act of 
catching Iish in any such lishery (rf. Si'ttlc 
ment .Manual DMT, D)21). 

SinTI.KMKN r OtHKU (ioVT. FlsilKUlKs 

(2) All other (jovernment lislu'ries shall 
be settled with a person or persons who arc 
hfnm I’hIc nshi^rmeii or with ('o-operativc 
Fishermen’s Societies. Such settlements shall 
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I)(^ made after adc<|iiat(* public advertis(‘inonts. 
'riio period of settlement shall not be h‘ss 
than three years. 

Sr.'ITLMMKNT i)\' FlMVATK FisiirJMKS 

(3) No private lisherv owned by a 
proprietor shall be settled with any person 
or persons (»xee|)t hnnn fnlr lishermen or (co- 
operative lishernien’s societies. The piTiod of 
seftlenient shall not be less than IhiTe vears. 

Si:TTi.r.Mi:N'r ni- Vwn {{v.sv (m- Piiivatk 
F isiir.niKs 

( t) .Any tenant of a private lisherv may, 

at any tinn*^ b) tin* Collector or any 

oflicer (Mupowered by him in this behalf, for 

the settlement of the fair rent of the lisherv. 

•/ 

'Phe eolleetor or such other ollieer, shall, 
after p;ivin«‘ due notice to the* propricctors, 
s(»ttle the fair rent of the lisherv, following 
the principles laid down, for the settlement 
ol fair rent of land in the licnjijal I'enaiicv 

A<^t. 

()(•< rivw, V Ri(iiii IN FimimIi’iks 

(o) Any tenant of a lisliery belon^in^ 
to Govt, or to any otlier private jiroprietor 
who liolds the saim* lishrry without internip- 
ticn for twelve^ eonsevntive years shall 
aejpiire a rij^ht of oecupanev in it and shall 
not be liabhc to be (‘jeeticd except on the 
jijronnd of non-payment of rent. 

.VinH.iTinN ni* “ Vi;s’ri;i.i” .V? ^kssmi'a i 

(li) Any stipulation in any lisherv lca.se 
by whiich the tenant is cojupolh^d to .sell his 
catches of lish to any person or ])ersnns 
nominated by tin* projmetor sliall be void. 


AllMl.irinN Cl’ Il.LllcAI. (h:sM> 

IT) All impositions upon temants under 
the denominations of IJhasan, Hc*g:ir, 
Farj^hata, (lola, Sarkari, l^ilataka, N'aiska, 
Kakh, lihap:, Adi, .Miidxiit, Ila.shil, (liallLsha, 
•Iiijran, Ha/irar li>h, Tela, Sadabharta, 
Iswarbritti, Farbani, Pahari, l\liuta<>ari or 
otlier like appellation> in addition to tin* actual 
rent shall lx eoal, and any stipulation or 
ivservation for the payment of any snoli 
imposition shall be void. {rf. sees. 7 1 of Act 
VIII of iss:,). 

Fknai.tv I'ni; KxAcricN iO- Im.ki.ai, (’i:sm:> 

IN) Kvery tenant, from whom any sum 
of moiKT or :iny portion of his catch of lish 
is exacted by tin* proprietor in exc(‘ss of 
rent, may, within three months from the date 
of exaction, institute a suit to r(M*ov(»r from 
th<‘ proprietor, in addition to the rent or 
value of what is so exacted, such sum bv 
way of penalty, as the court mj(y think lit. 
(rf, s(M*. To of .Vet VI 11 of Iss.'d. 

Si 

UA'n: nr iNTr.nr.sr- 

(!)) The rate of interest on arrear of 
rent of lishei*ies shall be lib per e«*nt per 
annum, if not paid at the end of the year 
and no damage shall lx* awarded for non- 
payment of rent in tiim*. 

Tiider tlx; coming l{eforms, the li.st of 
Sehedulc‘ (’astes imdudes the lisli(*rmen 
community, win* may pnalonjinate the whoh' 
siu’lion if |)roperly cirganis(‘d »)n professional 
basis. It may not s<*eni strange if they can 
snatch away half the seats reserv(*d, /. c., l."» 
out »)f .‘JO, for the Hciigal Council. If that 
coiiKxs sbout, it will be plain sailing for a 
grojip like this to push the bill on and have 
it pass(*d. 



Insurable Interest and the Act of 1774 


r.Y AMI.KNDIJAXATII 1 

Ivviii.v f.Nsi i:.\Nri: Pi.vM ’i iri:s 
In clisciissnij^ tin* above snl)j(M.*(, to b<'p;in 
with tli( orijriii of life assurance would 
simply b(* rceoiiutino; an old and stale topic. 
On the otli(‘r hand, it wonM be a hasty 
step (o jro all at once to th(‘ Life Assurance* 
Act of 1 and d(‘al with the various 
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restrictions the said Act put upon the Life 
Assurance practice of that time Avithoiit 
considerin^i: in bric*f the development of 
assurance in lan^land and tln^ peculiar 
circumstances that led to the enactment of 
the said h'^islatioii. 

I^caviii^ out the earliest forms of 
assurance that were practised in a cnid(i 
form in the tenU)nic countries, life assurance 
polices are known to have been issued 
even so far back as the reij^u of Oiieen 
Kli/abr‘th. At that time, there were no such 
things like what we iiow-a-days know as 
Life Assurance Companies. 1’hc policies 
were issued by private underwriters and 


W)Y ( IIOI^DIIIIRY, It. A. 

the conti*acts were in tin* form of temporary 
assurance's cen'cring the risk of the lives 
assured for the very short period ol one 
year. It was not until about a century later 
that Life Assurau<*c Societies bcgari to be 
formed with a vi(*vv to grant lit*' assuram'O. 
It was due t*> the elVort of these sneietics that 
lif«‘ assurance gradually began to be Ixdtor 
known among the people. 

NKi:h n)i: Lra;isL\TinN 

Siniultaneously with the dewlopmcnt of 
life assurance' a malpractii'C grew up among 
file p**0|)le. rh(‘y began to spc'cuhite in 
liv<‘S. 'riie g(*n*Mal pra**tice was that “the 
lives of well-kmnvn people w<'rc assun'd lor 
short periods, (hr* rat** of preniium varying 
with their reported ^tatc of lu'altli *>r, in 
other words, p(*oph‘ l)*‘gau to gauilih^ in tin* 
liv*'s of well-known personage"^. To put an 
cud t*) this sort of gambling habit among 
the poopl** as also t*) tin* various evils 
attending on it, an Act was passi'd in 1 1 < I 
by Parliament, called tin- “Ijife. Assurain’c 
Act,” <M)mmoiily known as the “(i ambling 
Act” of 177 f. 

The main purpose of this Act was to 
prohibit insniaiiccs whf’ic the person allccting 
the iiisnraiice lias not an insn rabbi interest, 
and it was provided that it should be nnhiw 
fnl to grant a policy without inserting tin- 
name of the person for whose benetit tin* 
insurance had been .made. That is, the naini* 
of the proposer must appear in the policy 
Tlic provisions of this A cl left the positimi 
of hnsliand and wife with regard to »*a<'h. 
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other unregulated and somewhat anomalous. 
And the anomaly was regulated, not till a 
century later by ^Married Women’s DropcTtv 
Act, 1S82, and the married Woinen^s Policies 
Assurance (Scotland) Act ISSO. It is not 
iiecessarv to go into the provisions of these 
Acts except that tln.y gave husband and 
wife unliinited insuiablo int<*rc.st in the lives 
of each other. 

Insurable interest is such a pecuniary 
inti‘r(;st in the life assured as would make tlnj 
proposer who takes out the policy sillier a 
pecuniary loss through the death of th(‘ person. 
Automatically, the “(lainbling Act” put a 
stop to taking out "W'agoring l*olicic‘s'’ 
policies wh(T(‘ the propos(T.s have no insu- 
rable interest in the line's assured -so fre- 
(|uently taki'u out before the passing of this 
Act. 

A |)erson has an unliiniti'd in.^nrable 
interest in his or her own lib' for the simph* 
reason that there no limit to the loss h(‘ 
iir she sulVers at death. ('onse«|ueiiLly a 
person is legally e ntitled to any amount of 
assnraiKM; on his or her own life. 

TJie position is .similar in the cas<‘ of 
husband and wib* in r<*spect of each other, 
lb re also the. loss that eac.h sullcrs at the 
death of the other has no limit and, as such 
the husband (?an lake out policies to any 
amount assuring (he lib’ of his wife and 
rirr rrrsff. 

The position of parent and child is i|uitc 
intenjsting. Here two things have to be 
taken notice of ; lirstly, the moral obligation 
and secondly, the legal obligation of the parent 
to educate the child. Hut, moral obligation 
provides no insurable intere.st. 'riie parent, 
therefore, who has only a moral obligation to 

ii 


^ilh 

educate the cliild, has no insurabii' interest 
in it. Hilt, this moral obligation can easily 
be converted into a legal obligation, r//., by 
the parent giving a bond to the (diild to the 
eilect that he would spend a <‘crtain sum of 
money on his education and by the child in 
return agreeing to n'pay the sum on hi-; 
attaining age. Thoreby, the parent gets an 
insurable interest in the lib* of the child and 
can take out a policy on tin? latter’s life, but 
only to the extent to which lie agrees to spend 
on the child the ease of the parent and the 
(?hild can also be taken to be a easi* of 
vested interest which also jirovides insura- 
ble interest. 

'riie creditor has an insurable int(?r('.’-t in 
the life of his debtor, but only to tin* (‘xtent 
to which lie owes money. If N owes Rs. o.ODO 
to V, V can take out a [lolicy on tlio life 
of X o' Rs. o,00l) or a little over that sum 
so as to cover any inti'rest that may fall 
due. \\1ien this poliey matures, the nioiny 
would go to the erc'ditor and not to tin 
di'btor. If tin* dc'btor dies after having paid 
a portion of his debts, the ere<litor is entitled 
not only to rei’ovi'r tin* money on the |)oliev 
but also to sue the debtor’s heirs or legal 
representatives in order to riM'over the 
b.ilaiiee of debt unpaid pins int(‘n‘sts and 
charges that may have aeenicd iliie. 'riiis is 
because the creditor is not bound to set oil' 
against tin* debt sums which In* may r(?ccive 
under the poliey minns tin* pr(?miiinis. 

The surety h;is also an insurable interest 
ill the lib* of liis principal debtor. If A 
guarantees to H that i\ who owes him a sum 
of money would pay and in case of failure 
ho would make good the lo.ss, A acipiires an 
insurable interest in the life of C and H in 
the life of A. ff A and X stand joint 
guarantees for C, not only A and X both 
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get an insurable interest in the life of C and 
H in the lives of A, and X but also A and X 
get an insurable interest in the lives of each 
other. 

A trustee has an insurable interest in 
the estate vested in him. Biit^ in this case, 
when a policy is taken out and subse<|uently, 
the money on the policy is recjovered, it 
does not go to the Trustee but becomes 
Trjist-monev. 

Tlie ijuestion is asked as to whether any 
valid insurable interest exists in a |)roposed 
assurane(» by : 

(ft) \ plaintilT in a eonimcreial action on 
tlie life of tli(» Judge lVe>iding : 

(A) An employer on the life of his 
Private Secretary. Appar(*ntly, of course, 
both have to be answered in the negative. I bit, 
in the lirst case, the plaintilV may contend 
that though a new judge would come to 
assign the ea.se in case of death of th<‘ old 
judge, he will have to undergo some extra 
cost, a pecuniary loss, on uecount of the 
re-hearing of the case by the new judge. 
This he may covei* if he likes. In the 
same way, the employer may contend that 
by the death of liis Private Secretary, he 
would sillier a pecuniary loss. Here, the 
employer will have to prove his eontentioii 
before he can acnuiie an insurable, interest 
in the life of his Priv.ate Secretary. 

(irAi.iFicA rn 

It has to be observed that insurable 
interest must exist at the time when the 
policy is taken out. It is no matter to the 
policy if the cause througli which it was 
existing vanished subsequently. Thus if A, 
the creditor, take.s out a policy on the; life 
of Ib the debtor, and J> in time pays out all 


hi.s debts to A, that would not make the 
policy of A on IPs life void. J'lie eompanv 
issuing the policy would have to pay the 
full value of it on maturity, thr>ugh the 
insurable interest may not be (‘xisting at that 
time. Thus, the “Life Assurance Act"’ of 
1771 has been seen in its various aspects 
and protection it provides to the Life 
.\ssurance ('ompanics. Ibil, it has got at 
least one Ioo|)-hole. Por example, if a person 
so do.sires, he may taki* out a policy on his 
own life and after paying the lirst premium 
immediately transfer the poli»*y to a third 
party. Ibit in such cases it may bi^ argued 
that if the ‘ intmiLion thus to evade; this rule 
can be provi'd to the satisfaction of the 
(^■mrl, th(‘ (*ontra( t would be illeg.d." 

.Mkimi's .0' rill-; A< i 

There can b(* no denying the fact thal 
this Act came as a groat hoow to Life 
.\ssuranc(* t \)mp:ini(‘s at a critical time and 
savi'd tlnmi a lot of trouble. Put, m)w-a-days 
contrary opinions as to the merits of tin* 
Act are also known to Iifj held by eminent 
Insnranee (*\p(*rls. .Mr. Wm. Penman, h. 1. A., 
holds that <‘V(‘n if tin* “Life .Vssnrama* Act*' 
of 177 1 was not there, tlie Ibitish la'I'e 
Oniees would not in nnub'i'ii tinn*s take np 
“Wagering Policies." 'Tin; reason thereof 
is that people who conn* np to take out sneli 
policies generally s(‘l(‘<*t the worse* lives from 
the stand-point of the olliecs and the 
“weeding” praijtiee in the present time o! 
Life Assurance Olliees would guard their 
int(Tests much better than the Legishitivi 
.\et. “The one good wliieh the .\ct does i" 
that if by some chance a (.! ambling Policy i- 
accepted through an error, the Act provide 
a toehnical escape, * 
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Imli/sirfi.) 

11)-!!. I)irwa>. S. R, “ l lic Int«Tnatiniial 
Jkiiik” ' ,1. I ’.) 

If)L'!k l)a‘*>, R. ‘*(1nriiialinn nf (^ilnilta 
^'ity {I 'dlriflld Miniiripffl (Id-.rllrr,) 

“h'<‘rtiliz<’rs fnr Iiidia'^ [Jmirmil nfllh Assm in- 

limt n/’ Emji dn t I'dlrulld,) 

I)cv, S. K. “Indian Railway^” 
(fmliini Omiuif'i'n' dmi Imlnslnf.) 

1020. lh‘y, S. I\. “Italy and Iiulia” 

(A (\ A) 

l!)2!k l)fy, S. K. ‘MapanV 'Fradt* Pn.-i- 
tinii with India” (A < A) 

1020. Diksliitar, V. R. R. Ilimhi Jr/- 
midislriflirr l/islildliims, Oliaptnr nn Kinanrr. 

l>iitt, S. (\ f 'ul/irrtf Ldhmtnrs 
id Ihc J/irrid Firltl (J. //. .V. r.) 

Industry in AssanF’ (.1. (\) 


Il*2!K (iangiili, I» “Kxtiii''iYr (’uitiva- 
tinii in nOaiinn tn tin* lnt« n>ity nf Piipiilatinn ' 
(7. //. .V. < '.) “Indin - nf Pnidnctivily in 
Rnlatinn tn tin Prnhli'in nf Pnpiilalinii. 

(A 7. /•;.) 

(ilin-li, J. (’. “Ri nt and Law of 
Ri'Vrniir in Ri iij^al” {I, 7. A\) 

l!)20. (.ilm-lial, W N. f 'milrildititdis In 
Ihr llisltd if nf Ihr llidild llrrcdid Sifslnd. 

102‘.>. Jain. L. i\ Idilitpdnds IlddLidji 
id Imlid. 

l!>2lk Kain, \\(i. I\ifddddirs dj iVnln- 
lidd of Imlid, 

I02‘J. Lnklinatliaii, P. Imld'^lrml 

W 'rlldrr id hnlid, 

l!*20. Madliava. K. B. “Sniin* RrcciiL 
Onntril)iitinn> t«» tin- \Vid<‘r TInMiry of Pcr>fnial 
ni'tribntinn” (/. 7. A.) 

Pi2!». Miikt-rjcf, R. K. “Aiiiiicnlniral 
Ovi*li‘> and Sini'-ptit--” ( A 7. A.) Firhis am! 
Fdi’d/t rs id ffmlh, “J'lin Rrfnnn> oi Indian 
Lainl 'rmiirn” (///7. 7. AV.) 

P.l2*.L Mnkhtar. A. Fmlnri/ Ldhnnr m 
Imlid, 

1020. Niyo«»;i; J. p. I'hr Frnidl/Idt nf 
Ihr Imlidd hdiddr Tnx, 

.l!>20. Pal, N. M. Snmr Sni iul ddil Frn- 
dnidir Aspn ls nf Ihr Lddil Sifsh dis nf llrdijdl, 

l!>2!». Paiiikkar, I\. -Frnidlind nf 
llrilish Fnlirfj Iminnls fltr hdlidd Sldhs, 
(ITTJ-lTaS) 

1020. Ponnia^ J. S. “Organi/od Banking 
among the Masses” (A 7. /•/.) 

1020, lliinga, N. (I. FriddUdir ( hpddi- 
‘.dlidd nf Idflidd \^illdfps. 
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]!*29. Rao, W. S. S. Knmnntir ('fm/nfr 
am! Nflftra/iftitfil Atljifstntvul, 

I ^29. Roy, N. Kvnmmiiv TrrnHnohHjfi in 
Hr nun U (A. f\) “Tho Post ( )nioc Savings 
Bank and Banking ln<|nirv Committee” 
u /;. .V. (\) 

1929. Saha, K. 15. -“'riie Theory of 
Barter and that of Busing and Selling.” 
( /.7. a;) 

1!)2!). Sanyal, N. “Indian Railways” 
(192.V2S) ((h/. AV/-.) 

1929. Sarkar, lienoy “Comparative 
Industrialism and the Equations of Applied 
Eeoiioniies” (7. /A .V. f \) ('tnnimrnlirr I*riln- 
liniiifs in Ikvinlinn hi l*nhlir Finnnrr nm! 
yn/innni Wntl/h. “fusuranee as Indian 
Business” (7. /A A’, f \) “|''r(‘iK*h Schools of 

Agriculture, Manufactun» and Commerct*" 
(7. //. A'. (\) “The Remaking of the Reichs- 
bank and- the Bam|Ue d(‘ Prance’' (7. /A A’. (\) 
Vnrhnnnn Anijni (Modern \Vorld) X'oluine on 
Switzerland, economic (diapters. 

l‘»2l»-:9). Sarkar, M. X. “'I’he Housing 
< iuestion” ( J. (\) 

I92!k Sen, 11. 15. “Econoede Bio- 

graphies : in Bengali Watson, Roek(*feller, 
h'ord. [Stthnrmihnnilc Snnnn hnr) 

1!»2!». Sen (iupta, d. N. “Life IiiHuraiicc 
in India.” 

l!)2f). Sen Gupta, Sushama (Mrs) “The 
Woman and l^conomic. h’l-eedom'’ (.1. l\) 

l!>2!i. Shah, K. T. Fnh rnl I'innnn in 
Intlin. 

1929. Sinha, II. “Marketing of diite in 
( ’alcutta" ( /. 7. A’.) 

1!»2!A Sinha, R. “Mofussil Marketing of 
Jute” (/. 7. A.) 

192JL Thackeray, Y. S. “Indian Labour 
Movement” (7. /A X. f \) “Protection for 
Indian Textile Industry” (7. /A A'. (\) 

1929. Thomas, P. -1. “The Readjustment 
of Indian Financial System” (/. 7. A’.) 


1929. Tirumalacliar, B. -“Economic. Baro- 
meters” (A 7. AA) “Fiscal Relations between 
the Indian States and the Government of 
India” (A 7. A’.) 

1 9.30. A shokanand a (Swami) “ I’acing the 
Inevitable” (l\ /A) “The Economic Views 
of Swami Vivekananda” [l\ B.) 

1930. Bancrjea, P. N. Hi-sforff oj JmlifUt 
Tnxntinn. 

1930. BaMi, .1. X.- -‘Th<* Krupps : 

History and Dj velopnuMiP' (I. C. I.) 

1930. I5a>u, Iv. (A —“Workingmen’s 
Cninprnsation” Al. ( ’.) 

1930. Basil, V. “Po|)iilation and hk*o» 
noinic Progr(»ss” Bengali lecture in the 
Proceedings nf the Prabasi Banga Sahitya 
Sammelan, Lucknow. 

1930. I)harueha, K. B. -Hislnn/ nf llo- 
Cnitnn Mi// /nf/ns/rtf in Wis/rnt Im/in, 

l.!>30. Bi>was, S. R. --‘“rin* f’uture of 
Indian Financ<‘" (.1. /’.) “'Fhr International 
Bank at 15asrr’(J. T.) 

P93(). Bo>c, S. (A “Economi(;s of the 
h’oreign Trade of India” (A 7. A.) 

1930. (’hand, G. Tin l\ssi‘nini/s nj 
FriIrntI Finnnrr, 

l!)30. Das, R. K. hn/tfs/rin/ l^ljirit in n 
nf hn/in. 

P930. Das Gupta. A. K. “I/nid Rmit in 
R(*lation to the PnAu’ng Procos.--” (A 7. A’.) 

1930. Dey, S. K. “Baidving in da|)an” 
(I. E. I.) 

19.‘»0. Dey, S. K. “hVam'O-lmlian (A>iu- 
merc<i” (A < A) “Industrial Disputes' 
(.1. / ’.) “Germany im ets India” (A ^ / 
Shnr/~/rnn Ijinns (.j. / .) 

1930. Dutl, S. (A 77/r Mr/hni/ninilii 
Ihsvnn Jt n/ioirnl inj thr llnnififin Finin' - 
Vijnnn Fnrishn/ (Bengali Institute 
Economic.s) (7. /A A’. (\) German Works 
(/I. /’.) 
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19:U). Diitt, S. (\— rrhe Rond Problem 
in I5engal*’ (J. L\), "Russia's Gosplaii” 

(A. r.) 

l!)30. (iaiidhi^ M. P. IntUnn (.hitoit 

Tr.t‘ftlc hffhfsfrff, 

1930. Ghosh, H. K.- "Tin* Sugar Industry 
of the World.” (.1. //.) 

1930. Ghosal, G. N. -The Affnirian 

Sifslrnt in Anrimt linlin 


l!^‘iO. lyor, R. S. Rarna^waniy. Prinri- 
ftfrs ftf Antlll. 


l!»30. 

Kaji, H. 

B. -('o-ojut 

at ion in 

ISoiiilifiil, 




1 !»;}(). 

Kale, V. a. 

t'nrrt nrff in Shirajps 

/uitjidoin. 




1 !t:!0. 

Ki'.sari'o, M. 

S. (lOfKd 

Krishna 

( ioLlinIr. 




l!»3(l. 

Lalif, S. A. 

Froinuffir . 

I.v///y7.s- of 


htihtm Uirr P.i jnn'l Tnnlr, 

1930. Afiikhtiya, G. ('.* 'Lifr and Labtnir 
fn a Snath finjral Villaif(\ 

1930. Pal, ^r. N. -77/r Indnstrial 
! irrvinjnnrni of India. 

1930. Pant, 'mnnn n ad Po/itaj of 

f/n- Mof/nts. 

l!h*»(*. Ranaiiivo, P. T. -Pn/ndafintf 
Prohlcnt )f India nith Sfnriat rrftrrnrr to 
Poitd Sfi/i/df/. 

1930. Rao, V. K. R. Tajatinn of 

Int nntr in India, 

1930. Ran, l>. R. "'Fho Karli^t Rank o! 
Bombay” (./. //. \. G.l 

1930. Saha, K. B. Kanannirs of Para! 
Prnfjal. 

1930. Saiiyal, \. Ih rrlofnnrtd of Itniiun 
Ptfi/nat/s. 

1930. Sarkar, B. 1\. “Aspects polithpie.s 
et cconoini(]ucs de la civilization hindoiio” 
[Ilcrnr f/r Si/nfhrsh lli.sforif/ar, Paris) 
^^Asp(*ttic c Problemi della mod<‘rna I^eonomia 
Indiana” (.1////^/// dr prononiia, Milan), "Das 


Trchnische Studium in Indien und si-ine 
Bedeiituna fuer deiitsche-indisehr Wirti- 
ehafts brziehuiigcn” [Iknjrrisrhr htdnsfrirs 
and JIandrfs- \riftfnff. Mnnirh), "Die Indus- 
trialisieriing Indiens und. 

1930. Sarkar, B. K. “Oestcrreich Handel 
Mit Indiou” ( H7/V.v///^////////e Sarhrirhtrn, 
Phatrr Pita no Danlal G Arthasasfra 
Criui AVealth and Economies of onr ( )\vn 
Times) in Bengali, Vol. I. "Indiens Ep- 
twiekliing ini Vergleich zu lOur-Amerika 
(Ihnlsrhr PanflsrlntOf Berlin "Istitiizioni 
politi(‘he c soeiali dell' antieo ])opolo indiano** 
(Atnndi di Pnnnnnia, Milano) 

1930. Sen, II. B. "Kconomie Biogra- 
phies ; in Bengali Kdition, (.'arnegie, Ivastinan, 
Lipton, Swift Ilnline, Strathcona, Yarrow 
[Snhorna-Panik Sannntnfr) 

1!)30. Sen Gupta, J. X. 

and Raw, N, • Prsh-lndfslnr Banks 
I 'file Banks of Diverse Bands) 

1!I30. Sen Gupta, 3. N. "The King 
G(‘orgj‘’s I )o(rk and the Port of (’alcutta 

(A. r.) 

1930. Shah, K. T. -Pnnfrrss Srhrt Onn- 
iniflri 's p( fund on Indnin Pr/d. 

I9i>l. Aivar, X. S. Fun iffn Fnlnttafr in 
IntHa. 

1 93 1 . Bamzai, P. X. K. -‘-Kashmir during 
the Moghul Period” An Kconomie Survey 
[l.d.F.) 

Bos(‘, S. C. "'I'he Vicissitudes of 
Indo-Chinese Commerce since iSTo” [1. d. FA 
1931. C'ovajee, 3. C. -Indian i'nrrrnni 
Sffsiun (IS3:)-I9L9>) 

1931. Das Gupta, \. K. "The 'riicory 
of Inereasing Return under Compotitive 
Conditions.'’ (/. 7. F.) 

1931. Dubey, 1). S. Vidrshi Vinimaffa 
(Foreign Exchange) in Hindi. 

l!»31. Dutta, K. K. "Markets and 
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Pri<*rs of Articles in Mcnfrnl (ITIO-Ur)) 

/. 7. K 

ni3I. Gandhi, M. W — Untr fo romfH'lr 
trifh Fn iff if f 7/7//. 

Oangnli, !>. -“Urlalion bohv«M‘ii 
Cn>ps and Rural l)«'n>ily in tin- I". 1\ 
(/. 7. h\) 

1031. Gliosc, I).- “( )ptiniinn 'ra\:ii)ilify” 

(/. 7. a;.) 

1!)31. Ghiirvo, (I. S. ;ind l)« >hpando, S. R. 
— Study of SONIC X’^ital Problom*' rcl:i<iiig 
to tin* Working ('la--- I*opiilalion of ljoinba\ ’ 
(/. 7. F) 

l!)31. Fir Arum! Itflimts (IndiaV 
l*ov<‘rty) (llcidrlborg.) 

1031. Kale, (,r. rrnhlrnts uf II ///7//- 

FrfUfnmtf. 

1JI31. Law, N. N. “rnt(rpn»viin‘ial 
Kroinnnic Safcgiiar(l>'’ (Indian Rotind Table 
Gonforei (*(•) ‘‘Th<‘ I/indlioldeis of FlongaT’ 
^‘Afernorandnni on tin* (iin-^tion of Saf<'giiard- 
ing British (/onnncrcial Uigli(>'’ (Imlian Koiiiid 
Tabh* (N>nfen*nc<'.) 

I03J. AFadhava K. B , and l*ooiua|»regua 
\' X. “A furlluT Analysi> of tin* Stati^tio 
of 'Tradr I 'iiioiii''ni and d'rade l)i-piite>’' 

(A 7. F) 

1031. i\riiravi, Mdltmls nf Linslurl,- 

/ffffifnrn/fnfi. 

1031. Biirkaya>fli, K. .M. Thr Ftinlnf 
fij Stnuaj, 

1!131. Saikar, IJeiioy -“Bankcn mnl 
Bankirr> ini luaitizen Indi/uT' (liftithffrissru- 
srhfifl^ BiTlin) “Conta<*t> with K<'oiioniio 
Italy” (d. I». N. (\) l)ie Kntwickliing nnd 
Weltwirtsehaftlirh Bedeiitmig dos inodern<*n 
Indicn” (Stnttgarl) “Die intrrnati'>nah*n 
[landcisbeziehnng nnd Handdspolitik Indinn> 
[Mefi<i\iit tlrr ir/77.s7/////'/, Berlin) “Die W*‘lt- 
wirtschaftliohc Bedeiitnng der iiidis<*hc*n 
KisonbahiK'ii iin Iiahnn-n dcu* int<Tnatioiiali-ii 
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Kisenbahn^tatistik” {Mlffnih'iiir Slnlislir/tvs 
Asrhir dona). ‘^Kntwioklnngstoiidonzon im 
IVivat vorsichorung swosen dos indisrlKui 
\'olkos” (Srntminffs Zrilsrhnft fttCf' I rrstrlftr 
itiH/ntrrsrit. Berlin) '‘'The (ItMieva (’oniplex 
in World-Keononiy" (7. />. A'. /'.) “II 

Movinieiito indn>lriale eoinniereialc dell India 
odi<‘rna iMsiioi rappoiii iniernazionrT^ 
i7 'niHiUrrriu, Rome). 

Inilnsirial Gemre^ and Leonomie Insiiin- 
lions in G(‘rinany ; Labniir-I ndia and \\ orld- 
I'eononiy" (.1. / .'i 

“iXFiMlernisierimg dei' Imiis«*heii Landwi'*^- 
ehaf»” [Ikrirlth tfrht r Lumlirlsf huff , Bi-rlin). 
Dover* V, Lllieii-ncv and Li*on«>nii<‘ 

LplifT* (.1. /'.) 

“ I < ino/imii i ili Naialiia. di Abnaaliia *' di 
Aiinieiii** nar.nrah* im‘I 1' India anna!** nel 
ijiiadro della demograia (^•mpara^a” (Rom**) 
“Rai i«»nali/aM*>n in Indian (’ihm*ii Mill>. 
Railwav^, Steel and mln-r Lnt(*i‘pi*i^e<." 
(7. /;. A', i \) 

“ Tin* S*»eial Di>e*>v< ri*‘- «*l ^*onn^■ Bengal" 
(. l7/v///ee), “Siriikiiii'elle Krneiiening in der 
indiM'InMi Indii«fri*‘ ninl \\ in -elialT^ ny>n/////. 
Berlin). IJinfang uinl Kapilalkral* d'-r indii'- 
iriellon rinoriicInnuiigeiT’ [Musrftiuriihuu^ 
Berlin). 

1031. Sarkar, IM. .V. “Meonofnic Progress 
of Kreneh Indo-('hina" (.1. f’.) 

l!)3I. Siindarani, L. Thr lulnuuhuuul 

Asiiirls nf liuliuif Fiuifirulitufy ])ain]dih‘t 

I!t3i2. Ghowdhury, R. R. -htihn Mtru 
Vol. I. 

1032. Goyajee, d. G. 77/e Ho//// Fn- 

ituiuir Prfu’t ssfuit. 

1032. Das, S. “Posibilities of Sugar 
Industry in BongaV' 

J032. Dntt, S. G. - lihuuuvijiffitf*' Sul, f if' 
(Appnuitiiieship in Lcoiiomic Scionco, 
Bengali) 
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l‘):32. Ghosli, D. N. Thr Othum Aiji 
imnL A Study in IiiipcM-iiil |•|■(;f(^r(‘Ilco, n 
pamphlet. 

Iil.42. Ghosli, R. N. -‘"(’jirey :ind 
Aiiicrhtan Ec*0!H)iirK‘s*' (.I.C.) 

Hasan, 4. 'riie Labourers and the 
problem of the S(andard of Living in India” 

(L/.A’.l 

Kaji, II. li. - Editor, f^n-nfurnlnm 

iit I ml in. 

Kale, \\(i. Imlin's Xnlifuntl 
Finnmr sinrr HrJI. 

l!Ki2. Law, N. N. ‘‘The Indian Jute Duty 
and the Next Rerorin'’ (J.H.X.f '.} 

l!l.‘>2. Mitra, J. O. Tlnnrij mn! IVni fm 

nl (nuintft'it ninl Itnsnnss t hiinni .nhnn. 

l!»:V2. Muk(*rjee, R. K. ‘M ood ami I'ood 
Ileiiuiromenls of tlie Indian Labourers” 

n.A.F.) 

D.IJ:.!. Mukerjee, W K. 'riie Eeoiioinie 
Expansion of the Japanes<' Eeople” 

.Muranjan, S. K. ‘‘rrad(* Booms 
and Depressions'^ (I..I.F.} 

I Pande, ( D. f 'tnnnnt’rt- fits 
I 'filffinnnl, s hrihnnijfns thnts F linit Paris' 
l!KI2. Pillai, I*. P. hnlin nml tin 
Inlrrnnlinnnl Lnfunir < irtffuti .nlnuf. 

PKV?. Rao, D. M. Tin Imliffn Inminl 
Tfihlf ( 'nnff'rmn ft.nl Afhr. 

l!H32. .Sanval, N. “Our Eoreign Trade” 
[(fimsamtj Bengali monthly). 

Sarkar, P>ennv -'‘CarleL in Japan*’ 
0/. //. A", t '.) “( 'nmparal ive Birth, Deaih 

and Gr«>\vrh Raies” {Jf/ttntttl ttf Un Itnhfttt 
Mnlirnt AssofiffUtptt). “Die Siinkniri* ih*^ 
Volkes in dj'i’ so/ialudiss ens<*lial i liehiai 
L<‘hred<‘/ Sehukranili” (^kttrlttir Ztilsrlinfl 
jnrr Sfi\inl(njif') Xnifn Dniifihtr ilntlft-Fftllfin 
(The Eoiindati^nis of a N<'>v Bengal : eei>nomie 
and so(dal) 2 VoL. “Prineijiles of (’»m»nd 
over Poi’eign Insurance (’oinpani<'< (Instt- 


rntnr ftinl Finnnrf /iV/r/c//, < ’alenrirD ^M^i*inei- 
pli-> of I bieinployment In‘'‘nrane<-” {Atlrtunr) 
Shniifs in Ajijtliffl Ftfntfnnifs Vol. 1 
S/nnhshi Atnlfthfii U Sunnihslmn SiH (Bengali 
irust of l/i-i- wnrk Vftrltnntut Jfijffil (Modem 
W orld) Volniiie- nil lialv and h^’anee, (a*ono- 
mie rlnplers. ■ rin' W'oi-ld-eri‘a< in lt> 
Bearing- on ilw IJegiiMi- nf ihe Sreond and 
till' Kir-' Imlii-lrial Revolution” (7. It. t'.) 

1‘.).42. Sen, II. B. ‘'E.eoiiomie biogra|)liies 
in Bengali, W'oolworth, Royei* ( Jamage, Scduval, 
Selfridge, Morris, Incheipc*, Duekham, 
lladtield [Snluint itumik S fnnn lfftr). 

Shall, G. D. Wfithl Trath 

I h jtp't .ssffut. 

l!t.‘)2. Sinha, II. “Variance of Imperial 
liaiik Advances” ( /. •/. F.) 

Vakil, ( \ N. riie Ottawa .XgnT- 

ment. 

Without going into a (h'tailed (‘xamination 
of the materials exhibited in tin? bibliogra- 
phical data pr(»sont(‘d above it may be 
observed that the number of economic 
journals is yet very small. lOssays in general 
maga/ines will continue for a long time to 
come to be ;i principal form of output in the 
Indian c’conomic lields. 

Besides, uptil now the books bearing on 
“Indian t‘conomics” as a whole or on some 
of its particular branchc.s, <■ //., on agriculture, 
industry, commerce, li nance, etc., have been 
mainly in th(i nature of convenient summaries 
of Government reports such as may be u.sed 
by Lniversity students in order to obtain a 
knowlcdg<‘ of tlu^ present-day facta and their 
historical development. And the attitude 
of the snmmari/.crs, in so far as it is critical, 
is, generally speaking, one of opposition to 
the Government’s policies in economic 
legislation. PcM*haps this methodology is on 
the verge of exhaustion and the intellectuals 
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are tending to be on the look out for more 
fruitlul and constructive methods of ('conomic 
investigation, glimpses of which it may not 
be difficult to find already in the publications 
of some of th(^ authors mentioned above. 


The beginnings of more scientific and 
objective studies in economic (iiiestions, 
Indian as well as non-Indian, may be 
expected on a somewhat large scale in the 
iK'ar future. 


Abbreviations used. 

1. A n, S, M. 

L>. M. //. 

:t. /. ./. 


Thr I hurt} amf Utr fhitrtt 
St If iff i/' a Mntfn ■. itn\ 

Thr Mtn/rnt Iirrinr. 

Thr Ituh’ftu Jnttrttal »</* 
l\rnnnmirs. 


I. (\ A 


< nlrtflfn lirrirn\ 


f). .1. r. 

r.. ./. /?. .V. (\ 

7. I\ li 

S. /. r. /. 


. I rthi/: I ’ttitafi, ( Kromttt Ir 

Prwftrss) Hrtiffali nunifhlf/, 

Thr Jo/trwtl of thr Ihnjal 
Xafiottnl ('hnmhrrof Cntttttirrrr, 
I*rahti(hfhit Hhnrnfa or Atnthrtt- 
rtf India, tnonthlfi hi hhajUsh, 
Indian (^nnnn rrr. and Imlnslrff, 


m-WlTii 

Many a strong rosoliition hocoinos weak for want of cxercisi'. 

■ft ♦ 

'riie progressive man is not content to shut down for to-day until he has opmied 
up prospects for tomorrow. 




Suicide Tendencies and Life Insurance* 

Uy MONINDRA MOITAX MOULIIC 


Tli(‘ problem of nn iiicrojisinn; mimbor of 
siiici<les ill nimost evorv coiinirv the worM 
(liiriiio; r(?('Oiit nt.-iis is of consiileiJiblo <‘oii(*orii 
to life iiNiir;im*e rompnnic's. \(‘V(»r boloro 
lil'fl ollicos liMV(? bo('n m;i<lo to nttimli more 
imporiiince to llie coiisidorniioii (»!' monil 
liiiz.'ird ill llic ;i<-(M.*pl;ni(*c o|' risks tlimi ilMrino- 
tli(‘ Ijisl two y(?:ir.s ulieii siiiciile lii»iirc!- hjivo 
rearliod ;im iiiordimuelv lii^li level. Tlio v\<c 
in I he suicide l^•ll.e dnriiio recent yoms i'^ ;i 
world phenomenon mid historicnilv it imiv b(‘ 
srn1e<l thni iIk* r;iTe lor l!L‘)‘J will probably 
lor most countries mark the hii»he>i vet 
attained. Altlionoh delinite reasons for 
wliicli suicides \\'(‘re commi1l(‘d could not 
be accnralely measured in all <‘as(‘s, it is 
believc'd that the oc<momic depression ha^ 
been primarily resp<msible for the increase 
in death rate on the score o| siiici<le. Thai 
the deprfssion sem manv men to an (‘xirenie 
desperation cnlminatimj; in suicide nnd<mbted- 
ly contains an element of triilli. The follow- 
ing’ table shows the average suicide rates for 
llu! tivc year period cMidinjj!: with in the 

prineipal countries. 

rNrr.nNATinNAi. Si’iriiH-: Statistics 

Ra i'K Vvm lOOjtlOO or I’nia lation 


Irish Free State 

3-3 

( ^vlon 

r>*2 

Northern Ireland 

.VI 

Spain 

V7 

Norway 


Netherlands 

0*7 
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(\anada 

s-:'. 

Italy 

!r(i 

.Scotland 

S-.s 

South Africa 

11 -2 

rrnoniiv 

ll-:; 

Kn«land anti Wales 


Australia 


United States 

1 

Sweden 

l l-i 

New Zealand 

M-s 

r>cl«>inni 

l.v-i 

I )enniark 

Ill'll 

Finland 

HI'.-. 

France 

I in) 

Japan 

‘_*l)'!l 

Germany 

2 IT. 

Swii/.erland 

2r.';', 

( Czechoslovakia 

27'() 

(in‘cce 

27-2 

1 Inn^arv 

2!f2 

An-tria 

:5 IT. 


'riniN the r.inj;e in ‘^nicidal lrei|nency is 
bet\\cen a minimum of per 100,000 loi* 

the Irish Krc?e State to .‘I t’,") hir Austria. Ihit 
ihis scale should not be considered to reveal 
the decree in which the I'omitries have been 
aIVccicd bv the ec‘>noinic depress*on. 

Dr. Krederi(‘k L. Ilnttman has [niblished 
several verv inierestin^ statistics of suicide 
deaths In America. The rise in the suicide 
deatli rale since 1000 has been from a ratij 
of l.Vt to iM’Ii in 1932, reachinjv a minimniu 
of 12*0 in 1920. The treml of this rate may 
be brielly indicated lierc as follows : 



w Koii sp:i»ti<;mbkr, insu 



Year 

Suicides 

Rate per 100,000 
of po])iilation 

1 !»00 

iVilM) 

1 :>• 1 

1 ilO') 

0,5 00 

1 8*2 

l!>in 

1,0 i 1 

10*0 


.VJOO 

20*8 

I!t2() 

0,0l)0 

1 2-0 

1 Dl'f) 

1,051 

1 ;Vr» 


0,1 11 

D.ro 

1 !•:{•_» 

7,080 

21-0 

Dr. I Iiill’iiiaii 

ha*^ menlioiied leu American 


which ImmI the hiolicsl sui(‘i(lo r;iics in 
lO.J'J, '■//•, Drivciipnii , SnciiniuMim^ Scniilo, 
< c<lnr Rjipiils, S;mi Kmiiciscti, S:ni Dir^n, 
OmnliM, Denver, Pnril.nnI, 'rncnnui. 'rhi- 
shnws ihiM there is ;ipp;irentlv ;i <'cnccm rntion 
<•1’ snici<le ilejilhs on the l^icilii* ( Ver 

.liter \e:ir the Rjk lie ( nasi cifie> slmw hii^her 
titles Its lo which im salislactnrv exphiinitinn 
h;is yet been torlh<‘niiiiiio-. 

'riie wfiivily nl' the sitiialinn will he rca- 
liseil il we f;tl\e intn a<‘cniiiil tlie Irenrl nf 
suicide deiilhs in a lew mher «*n ies. 
Snine (iunres relaiino* In suicide >iati-lic< 
nblainitio’ in :i lew «»ther cmintries, <:iv, 
hjn<>land and \\ ales, Sweden, h'inland, ep*., 
which I am "nini* to pla<*e here, w'onid I'ln-ihei- 
emphasise the <*oncliision thai the "iticidal 
impulse was never more prnnniinced rhmnirh- 
om the wnrid than ai the pr(‘scni lime, 

St Il’IDKS IN Kn<;i..\nh and Wai.ks 

Rale per 100,000 


l .S()0- fill 

0-0 

1K70- 7!t 

O'O 

1 NSO— 8!l 

1 ' 1 

J.S!K) -!l!) 

8-8 

I!)00 ()!l 

lO'l 

10 

01 

1020 20 

10-0 

1030 

12-7 


RKVIIO 

SriCIDKs IN SwKDKN, 1800-102^ 


Rate jicr 100,000 


IStiO- 

— (>!) 

8-04 

IS70- 

- ro 

8'l)8 

IssO 

-80 

io-:m 

I .sOO 

‘Ml 

12*81 

1000 

00 

15*1 1 

1010 

-10 

1 1*1)2 

1021 

25 

14*:50 

1 !»2.S 


14*02 

St iriin;s in 

Kini,\ni), I8li0-L0;}0 



Rate per 100,000 

IMIO 

- li!) 

:i*l)5 

1K70 

7!l 

2, *08 

IsSO 

-SO 

;;*oo 

1800 

!l!l 

1*77 

100(1 

0!l 

O' 5 5 

l!)|0 

10 

o-;!i 

102(1 

20 

l.vio 


1000 

Aimther inlcrosiin^ lealnrii oT tin* M-end 
o| suicide d(‘arhs is that the cra/e i" more 
St mill; in wnincn than in mmi, ahlioiiiih tIh* 
cham*es nf I'ailnre in tlieir atlempi.s al immii- 
millinj; suicides are laiii’er in llu- ca^st* nl 
W'niiien than iikmi, O'he Icadiiii; causes ol 
siiicid(‘s as beiwe(*n these I wo Li’rnnps are 
supposed tn |)(* eeoiinmin dilliculties aiimim 
iinai and mai*ilal, amatnrv or dmiii'siic disenni 
amniiu; w’ninen. 

These liniiros merely sliow^ the trends •»! 
suicides in diilerent laninlries and the 
interprelal inns jriven in them shniild not he 
taken iiiHpialiliedly. nr as the last wofd abmi! 
tliem. Tii(‘v point mil llie vast scope dia’ 
exists I'or |)rophylai*tic Work bel'ore tin? sneia. 
rerormers or national ageiieies that may olli . 
cllective relief to persons in distress Im' 
time to time. 

Lite insnraiiee eonipanies also arc hi<;h5 
interested in the clevelopjnent of the tendej. 




cios nf siiH.'ijlo ilei\i;l's vitullv iillViit 

tlK*ir liiijm<‘i}il pnsitinn. It woiiM bo iiitorost- 
iiiilj to pui ill liore tlm iniinbci' nf suicides 
nninHfr ilio pnlicvlinidei’s Mild the ainnimts 
paid in claims in tin* experience nl' the 
Melrnpnlitan liilc Insurance (\nnnanv nf 
Now York h>r : - 


Yc:ir 

Snicidof. 

Aiiidiiiiis piii) 

1 ill's 

i',i;!s 

S ?,!l!l(),4lis 

I !ll'!l 

I'.Ol'l' 

:’,,:{r)!),i 11 

1!I3(I 

d,l 1)7 


ui:;i 

:?.:’.(i I 

( i,.')! 11,1' .'ll 

lii.rj 

I,.'):')! 

7,ll’l,()0(i 


hVoiii this ir will bo >0011 how insurance 
enmpanie-' are involved in the treinU of 
'filicide death'- rea<‘tinp; ln‘avilv a^ the\ do, 
on the linancial position of the ronipanv. 
Mr. I{. \\. Shackhdnrd read an imereslinej 
panel* a lew monih- l)a<*k on tin* Ulslnrif omi 
Lufal Asim f nj Suit ith wh(‘rcin lie >inT‘»csic<l 
the rollowiiiii; reinedie'- lhal an iii'-nraiico 
<*onip:inv ini^hl adopt ae;aiiHi ihis hopcles< 
craze Tor ^el^-dL•>'I•nction. Fir<l, bv t^rt ilci* 
>eha*iiviiv of ri>k-, paniciilarlv in the larjri* 
policv-c|;i^.. |V>vcho-analysis should prove 
help I III in dclccniijr i.ypes prc-<li<po>od to 
suicide, Secondiv, a>>nrc(ls slioiild be tijivi’ii 
a mn<‘h smaller po|ic\ larc’ci at wliich to 
>hooi. The raiicide and inconlrslable clauses 
should bo extended to i;vvo years : in ail 
polirie^ havin'^ shorter periods, where not 
prohibited bv >iatnies, a fnrllier extension 
ol 'he siiicido clause, not to exeoed live years, 


slionhl prove benelicial. 'riiirdly, the miact- 
ment id' further and more wide-spread leci^- 
lalioii excbidino' i.ho defence of suicide and 
more drastic judicial pr«)nouncemenl as to 
Avhat is suicide and what i- iiisiniiy. 

'riiosc consiiinto, a^ h*a-l for the proseio 
slate of iliiiitrs, an ideal combination of sal(‘- 
j^uards whii'h il»e in-nrance companies may 
;nlopt in order to h -st n lln'ir risk-'. A< l.o 
the other pari of the •hin^*, namely, devisint^ 
wavs and mean-: for briinrin‘>: tiboiii a lower 
rai“ of suiciile deatlis^ we arc no^ in a t»osii.ion 
to su'j^j>;i*"l an\ paiiaci a, anv iinuc ihan wl'ai 
wc have alri'iidv su^t^esicd in the e-t.ablish- 
nieiil of natioicd af);ciicies ^ivinp; --uccour io 
disircsscd pcr-oiis from time to tiiie-. 1'hc 
primary object of such work ourrht to be the 
briinyiiic* ai)oul of a I'hance ol outlook in th<' 
national iiiiiid and ihe introdii<*i ion o| a pro- 
p.igamh aujaiii'st ihe commission fd sui(‘idc.s. 

It is iinlori iiicpe that no Indian company 
lets as \v\ pnbli''‘lied -eparale ht:ilistii*s as 
recrards their moi-taliiN I'xpi'iicnce witli 
r<dcrcnce hi suicides. We may su«;|i;e>^i lhal 
lh<‘ publicaiion of such s'aii-iics by ihe bijj; 
Imlian companie- will eiiabh* them to ascertain 
rlieir ovvn posiiion as well as to determine 
the eMeiM to whicli the mania for suicida‘ 
lets fToi ih(* better of iln»se of our counvr\ - 
nnm wh«i have sust*aimMl nervous breakdown. 
It is also imporiiin (o kmuv our iincrnai ional 
p(»sitif;n in this respect, because w(5 van no 
Itmwcr atVonl lo iouore these iendem*ies in 
Ollier lamis and rejoice in i^olaiion. 




Grerman Motor Insurance -The New 
Obligatory Tariff 

FiJitlicr to <Mir rcccjit piihlic.'ih’oii <lc;ilint!; 
with tho :ib()V<‘ uirilV w<* cjim now' oiv<* somr 
t’lirlhor (‘oiniiioiifs on this tiiriiV wliifh h:is 
now coino out (Iclinitcly uiul is in rorcc iVoin 
tile first of July iU r. 

In or<l(‘r illnstrafo tin* rodiu'tions 

rcsiiltiiiir to :\ Inrj'c cxtj'iit ihroiiirli this larilV, 


e*spee*ially fe»r the* smalle*r r 

ai's, a ei 

onfremtatiem 

is i»'ive'n hci‘(*alt<‘r eif the 

pi'e*minms paid up 

till now and tlmse* ed' 

tile* ne'Nv tarilV for 

ditVer(*nt type's eif moteu- 

(•y(‘le*s 

anel inett<»r- 

e*ars ; 



Mote.)r-eyele‘s mule* 

r 100 

e*(*m 

„ „ up te) *J()0 

e.*eni 

„ abeive* lMKJ 

ee*m 

Moten-ears ed iN 

I's 



I's 


•»o 



M *1- 

1 S 


oO 

I*s 


,f To 

l*s 


„ „ al)e)ve‘ 01) 

I's 


lb'e*iiiinm paid 

Obligatory 

lip till neiw' : 

iVe'iniuiii 

1. Tliinl I'fiity : Kill. 

IN.- 

1;V 

2, Casco : „ 

NO.- 

40.- 

1. 

3t).- 

:50.- 


o 

1 . 

Fre'ininm paid 
lip till now 

i:b’) 

1 

( Iblijijjateuy 
Freniimn 

SO 

2, 


1 

los 

1 •) 

100 

1. 


120 

100 


ft 

2 :>o 

100 

1. 

♦» 

1 20 

no 

• 1 

,, 

210 

2;50 

1 . 


170. to 

1 10 


n 

:;si.70 

jsi) 

1. 

J» 

lilo 

Iso 

o 

• 1 

202. 7)0 

:;io 

1. 

>» 

210 

200 

2. 


100 

100 

1. 

,, 


2:»o 

2. 

M 

(ioo 

:)2o 


Ilow<*v<‘r, conlrary rn tin* InnniT larill 
provided one* ran spe ak <»! a larill’ai all ll'' 
ne*\v taritr is abolishing soim* >|M*e ial raveMirs. 

Kor ve>yai»e's in e»iiM‘i- hinreepe‘an cenniui^ '. 
the*re will be* an e*\ira prf'iniiitn e)|' 10 per e*e*iii 
and leer veeva^e*-. in IJiissia anel the* llalkai'- 
lo pe*r eenl. 

Fnrf he*rmeu*e* nee InsnraiK'e* t’emipany la 
the* rie*hl any nie»re e»f ^rant ini;; an allowaii' ■ 
le»r the* pe*rieMl wIm'Ii ihe* 4*ar was laiel 
te*inpe»rarily in siieli a >vay tl'at tin* insinae 
<-eintraet was -:iinply pre)le>nocd for m * 
period. 

Throiiyli the new tarilV the addili'’ 
eharge*s for payment of |U*(miinniS by 
iiients have* alse» undeTsroiH* a eha 




lOniOPHAX INSrRANC’K INTELLI(;EN( K 


Kormcriy tli<'s(* jKlditional ('Imrycs wrrc 
f) per (‘(‘lit for <|U!ir(crly nnymciif, wluTcns 
i1j(*s(' ;irc now N per r(*nt :in<l prr (M-nt for 
lialf-vrjirly paymcii'. 

For shoi‘!-trnn coinriUTs tlir follnwiiij*; 
pnaniiinis an* to lx* paid : 

lip to 1 iMoinli i| nf thr |ir(‘iiiiuin )M‘r vcar 

ii|> to 1) months do. 

np to i) monllis -'i do. 

ovor I) inonllis llio full premium por year 


On arconnt of flir had rxpcrii nro niadr 
with tractors a*^ well as with flic iiHiirancc 
of the passi‘no;rrs against accidcnis pn ndimi- 
for ihisc risks have Ix'cn incri'ascd hy the 
new taritV, /.c., in manv <*ascs up to ihc 
doiihh*. 


Geriiian Fire Losses 

h'irr '-u•'lain(•d la<i Ma\ liy ilu- 

Coinpanics lx'loni*ini»; to th * ^‘A-^oidalion of 
l*riva‘c h'irr InsuraiUM' (‘ompanics in 


i:5l 

(ilermany” amonnicil n» Rin. r),0!^0,()00 

on ihc wliolc as ajiainsi; llm, o,. ">00, 000 h»r 
Mav ami Urn. 7,0:.}0,00() for May I'ddl. 
and Iim. o^r) .")(),() 00 f(U’ May 1030. I hc total 
amount of lin* sustained during tin* 

lirsi live moiiihs of i.his year is, tlna'clore, 
Rm. -JIM 10,000 a> -aiiisi |{m. 3r*,7o0,000 for 
ihe >ame period in 1!)3‘J and I{m. 3S,iS30,000 
for I0:il ami :is,T;n,l)0n for 1030 and 

Rm. til/.) 10,000 for 

German Aviation Accidents 
Aeeordinu; to ihi- reporl puhlislu'd recently 
l)v the ‘M)euiselM‘ Lufliiaii'-a” rjiianlini*: the 
re^iills obtained foi* l!t32 ilu‘n' i< to he staled 
a funlur inerj'a^e in the ^.eeuriiy in air 
Irallie. Ajj.aiust an averan’e iuei’ease per year 
in the r: i»‘nlai‘iiy «»f irallie from !I3 lo Oii.7 
per <M*ni /.e. hy II per cent; there •-fands on 
ail* pas<eni»er< aeeiileiil oul\ per .‘l.o millions 
km. aii’ainsi 2.3 million-’ km. in tin* pri'ceilinii 
year. 



CURRENT TOPICS 


Mr. N. R. Sarkev on the Reserve Bank of India 

I*rrsi(lini»’ nr rln* (jiinrn rlv ncnrrnl 

iiMTtino’ oi iIm‘ Uniiinl XmiMiinl Chninln*!* 
of Cninrnciv<* in (\‘ilcmin, Mr. Nnlliii 

Rniijnii Snrkrr n <*nii>i<l( rnl)l<‘ pnn 

of liis snIdiTss In n t*r'uiriMn nl iIk* prn|in>nU 
»>r ilir Rn.-crvr I5:nil\ ( 'ninniiiMT wliicli 

were j’lTnii^lv nindc 

Mr. Snrkrr poiiiti'il nui tlr.ii tlnTi- \Ya> sour* 
<liv«‘r<;enl. opinion in Iinlin on tko inr-lion 
of tin* rapilnl ninl owiiorship of ilu* hank. 
A srclion of coiimu'i’cijjl <jpinion lind 

tulvocalod a purely Slale-owned imnk lollow- 
iiij^ the example nf -onu* 1'orci‘in eountrifs 
and in order to eii.-ure eoinpI»l<* pnidie 
eonirol ami pr«‘V‘Mit undue .<-•(•( ional inlluenee. 
Uut a >liarehnldors’ hank eoinmnnded mori; 
jreneral suppoil. 'Die >lrnn.L:<'.-t arj^uimMit 
urircd ajiainsl. a Slate hatik was ilial it was 
(lanji’erously ameimhh* h» political influeufo. 
It. was not liow(‘ver to he rei»^ard<'d a^ an 
irreniovahle drawlnek and, a'< a inaltiT of 
fact, tile ( Jovernmenis and leL'i.-'lalures in 
soim* conntiies luul imiiosed ujion lliemsoIv(*s 
n*strie|ions in iln* nature of a solF dmiyini; 
ordinance to eiisnie eHi'*ienl and imn- 
iiil.(M’fered operation of suc’li hank-. .Mr. 
Sarker favoured a Re'^erve hank on a share 
basis. 

'rhe propo.sds, he said, were d< fectiv«* in 
that, tlicy did not contain a dtdinilf* t»rovi-ioii 
(‘nsnrin;^ the owner-hip of a miniMinm 
proj)orlion of sliares hy Indians and a 
niiiiimum piTcenta^m of Indians on tin- 
directorate. In his opinion not less, than 
thre(M|iiart.ers of tlie .dimes and not Ie>s than 
three-fourths of the total nninla'r of rlirectors 
should lx; re.servcd for natnraldiorn Indiari.s. 
Even in countries where the i^ossihility of 


foreiL'iiers ae<|iiirin.L!’ control over their central 
hanks was remote sm*Ii restrictams laid 
aeiierally l)e»-n impos»‘d hy statute. In a 
.•iihjii l r-oiiiitry whero the clanger was mon* 
real -neh provisions were impi-ratively 
neee.s.sny. 

I >i.-c!is.-iM.Lr other ll■alnn■s of iho proposrd 
h;ink .Mr. Saiker .-aid tin- eon-titiilion of tin* 
Board is opi ii to ohjeelion on -«ime important 
eronmls. While •-i.L;hl. directors are to In- 
rh-»*ted hy thr .-harcluddiTs, the (lovernor- 
t lenoral i.- empowered “at his ili'<-relion” to 
nominate four din-elMrs in (.I'der to Lniarmit«e 
the n-pivsi'ulalion of iMteresf-. like aL^Tieiilliire. 
Whih- tiu; neet-s-ily fi»)- ••Msmin.L’' the re- 
pre.-i iitalion of spreial inh-n--!- i< admitted, 
oiii* fail- ti> Si c why the ( Joverm>r-( ieijeral 
should he e.>n>iilered the cnilv e.impelrnt 
person for a<-hi»‘viny it. In the repre-entiitive 
(Jovernmeni, of the future <iieh lunelion- 
-hoiild iialui’.illy fall within the provinet* ot 
tin* respiin.-ildi* l■'inanee Mini-ter. ddie lour 
din-et<)rft n-pre-eiiliuj^ special iiitere^'t-i should 
thcn-foi-e he nominated hy tlie (ioveriior- 
th-neral on the adviee ot the Kinaiiee .Minister 
MS alsi* tin- tiov«-rnor and D'-puty ( Jovernors. 

Mr. S:irkar eomiMiied : 

d'he provisions n-.L'ardiuL:' the e\ehan,m.* ohli- 
”ations of the Ikiiik will Inidly satisfy tlic 
Indian eoiiimereial eommnnilx. 'The ( 'ommiliee 
appar»-ntly ailhere l.t) the poliey of cxehan.i^e 
.-lahlity, and as the th furln ratio at tlx- time 
of the r-tahli'limont of the Rank w’liieh 
is reeommeiidcd for adoption, is not lik(*ly to 
h<; <lill(a’enl. from what it is to-day, the 
<-(jnelu.sion is incvitahli; that the (’ommilh'o as 
a body advo(-ate ihc eontiniianee Is. ll«l. 
rati(». The exaire-cTated n't^jird for c.xelian^^c 
-lability to tlx; cxelii>lon of other eonsidLM•ation^ 
which luis hecn the outstanding; feature of the 
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4:5:'. 


(«ov<*rnu\(int’s policy i- in mu^t of 

tho worM Ji thoory, Withoiil. 

irnporhn.ifi* of m fairly stabh* 
exclinn^o ratio o^porially for a c onnlry whioli 
luH (‘xlonsivi^ fonMj^n tra'l«* relation- ainl 
heavy foreign olilinalions, I l\‘(l ilia! the 
f lOvenniKMit of liulia liava* nreil Lirievoii.-ly 
ill ij^norinjj the inoi(* impuil.ant ronsi«li*ralioii 
of inhaiial pvi<‘es. 

“If we a«lniil that the prir;* li ve! i- inon* 
important tliaii the lalio of cxj-haiiire, the 
proposal of tin* l*">i'rve Hank t'oinmiiteo to 
a<nu‘Ve to a li\e(l ratio ('virn h w»»ultl alino.-t 
inevitalily he the j)re<«‘nl ratin) appears to in- 
uiisoimhK hee.iii-e We have loinnl l»y e\perieiir«* 
that its maiiit.<‘niini‘'* nol. infreipn’iil ly fore*- 
ns to alopt iin*a-nre- whi«*h hav<* -eritm- 
n^puh iis-ioiis upon internal pri< es/’ 

'The inn-t rdnyura'l'* feature of thi* inov 
prop i.-als. In* l■^nten^le^l. wa- that the I'inanee 
Minister »li«l not eoine into the pieiure at all. 
'That tin* future Mini-ter -liouM he r<**(uire.| 
to inana'/i* the linane • of the Im*« 11*1^0.1011 
without .viiii.* re.il inlhieiie • ov<*r ih - lh*-evve 
Hank wa- very snrpri'^iui^-. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan on Unoniployment Problem 
The niisiiie; of aerieiiltiiral pritus ami 
tli(! startiiie; of tniddle-si/od and eotta^e 
industries were ainouL:; the remedies sn^^ested 
for (he middle-class um*in|)lovinent prohlein 
by ^Ir. l>. P. Khaifan, pi (‘siding over the 
All-Heiioal riicmploynienl Youths’ (Vmfer- 
euce at tlu' Albert Hall, ralcutta. 

After estiinaiiuLi tin* eilueatetl uiiemployril 
ill Helical at. one lakh, Mr. Klniitan <li-ou-''cd 
the reiueli<*s and iioiiited out thai the lir-t 
find imineiliate ne<''.*.'*.'^ity was to doiilih* the 
jiriee.s of aiirlenllnral < i)niiiunlitit*s. I hi.-, he 
maintained, «*i*nld he l■j^*^■(^■d |»y hriiminir 

down till* exehaiiiie ratio of the rupee to hd. 
in>tt*ad of inaiiitainiiijr it at Isil. When the 
prieai of aKrieiiltural ])rodnee had «lonbh‘il, 
tnidi* wouM lu'j-oiiK* brisk, th(>re wouM he 
employ mi*nt for mon^ people and iiuiny iiidus- 
trio.s eould he siK’cessfully started. 


Ueforrinfr to his second remedy, namely, 
the starting of middle-si/ed and cottage 
industries, ,\rr. Kliaitan sju’d : 

It is ijiiile true thill lariii* .-eale indn-lries 
lia\e far heeii of _i(reat h(*lp to the <oniitry 

hy kofpin*' out imporp-d ;j:nods and hy keej)- 
iiiir tin* <onnlry's money within i!>ell. Hut 

laree 'i-al'* industries ;ire hoyoinl the means 
of iln* ma--i s and of iln»-«* that, are nnemploy- 
od. rin* ppihlrin of nin‘niploynn‘nt ran jier- 
haji- ho host -idvoil. and tin* >t.andar<l of 
living- of tin* ma-sos i-an In* he-l. iin reas(‘d, if 
tiny 0:111 niannfaoino* llnir own ^doiIs. It, 
tlnroforo, follows tliat laru'"'* soah* iinlu.-trios 
in India -Inmld In* >npploniontod hy iiiiddh*- 
-i/od iii'ln-lrii*- and ooffaco indii'^trie--. In iho 
pa-l. liowevi*!*, eoiiiLje lii'ln-t,rit*s liavo had a 
tendom y to doolino. 

( li»\ Ki :\ mi nt’s lli-a.i* 

h i- a 'jood -ieii llnit tin* t ioverniin-nt of 
Hoiiiral li:iv*‘ ro;iIi/ed fin* imptirfanei* of rhi.- 
-nhjoot and liavo mad<* a hef»imiln.i»’ in a 
-imdl way to train <.duo!iiod pooplo how to 
niinnfaoinro '^o-nH on a -mall -ealo. 

At tin* -ann timo, tin* ]>roeramine of the 
hnln-irie- I ).*|iart!neiit is iniiolitoo in-i«^^nili- 
o;nil i\< Compared to the viisincss of tin* 
juohlem that wo h.ivo to -olve. The provinot* 
ro«]uiro- inoa-nro- more exti n>lve than whiu 
have ho'Mi adoptod and -noh a- would he 

n-.-nlily jidaptahlo to tin* t«*mperann‘nt and in*«‘d 
of tin* poopli . 'I’he M-homi* -Inmld emhrjiei* 
Nvilhin it- ope the removal ol the i(illienl(i(*s 
whh h ootiaee and .-mall indii-lri;di.-t- i*x|>(*n- 
oina* ill pnivha-in:j mati‘rials and -i*llin.ii’ their 
onod'. It -lirniM ho oapahh* of htaii”' worked 

in oln- • o )-opi'r.itiou wltii tin* I )i*]Kirt ment of 

Indn-lrie- .Varieiilliire ami ( 'o-opc'rative 
< tro'aiii/afion. 

'riie he-l mellnnl would he to estahlisli 

oi iiiral iii-tilnlio'ii- in eaoli snl)divi>ion of the 
pro\ini-e. 'I'hese should he able to provide 
work-hop.- where ]H*opli* nniy In* employed on 
daily wji.LiVs and at the .same time net .snitahie 
training' l'> (‘mihh* tlietii to -tart manufacinre.s 
in their own homes. 
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THK JNSIIRANOK AND FlNANCK 

TiiK FrNi»?< 

“'Die adopt, ion of » srlionio of tins clnirartcr, 
or tiny otluT srlioino re(|uir(^s moiioy, tin<l 1 
intiy Jifjjiiii niciitioii that tho loworiii" of tho 
exrhaiijLro vtiliu* of lllt^ rii])eo ran bo helpful. 

If it. is lowrrod, (ho ( lovoriinioiit ha' to isr^ne 
fresh rurronrv, whioli nniy h(* i>>iied partly 
hy the piiroha-o of j»old (to the extent noees'- 
ary for tlie IvO'orvc*, ]>.e.) and th*‘ 

halaiiee hy the piiivhast* of ( Joverninent 
soeuritios. ( lovernniont -eeurilie« 'O pureha.'od 
should he distributed anmn^^ the vtirhai' pro- 
vinees and vested in tr-i-tc***^ to he utilized 
only for the iiurposc* of renioviuji: uiieniploy- 
nient and ineroa'iii.u: tla* jH'oplo’.' standard oi 
life. 

The provine«'' will t.lui- he able (.«,• launeli 
with eonlidoneo on 'uitahle hi;^ -ehonie' 'pread 
over a nuiuher of years and >vill "ell the 
(lovornniont '<H*!iri(i(‘> in the market jinidually 
usinf? in the luoaiitime the amou/it of inten‘st 
etirned. 

'rhe ( ’onferenec pa"'*d a uninher of 
resolution.' ha.-^ed mainly (Ui the Miif'/e'lion.' 
eonlsnnod in the presidmit’' addre''. 

Conservation is Synonymous 
With Giving Service 

Tin* followiiie; article written liv Mr. A. I\ 
Karle^ A. i. \., \. .s. s., Ihoideiil and Manaiiinii 
Director of the Alontreal Tale Insiiraiiee 
(\nnpanv, was ptdilished in the Annual Life 
Ninnher <d ('nmulniit Insmnmr. \\ r ho|M* 
our readers will tind it. ini ere'i iiii; and nsefni : 

The old rush for new* husiiiess, whi<*h was 
the pr(‘dominaiit eliaraeteristie of most lib* 
insurance eompanie.s, has l)(M*n supersi*ded in 
importanoe hy the ])resent almost ])anh*ky 
ett’orts to conserve lni>iin*ss in force. 'Phe old 
problem as to how to increase new husiniiS' 
by ‘Jo j)«‘r rent was eltild's play as eoni|>ared 
to the aew problem of liow to eiit down 
cancellations hy jr> per cent. 

'Phe ottcet of the irreat depression on lib* 
insiinince eompanit*s has he.eii (mmulativo, 
until at the pre.scnt writing the tlepression is 
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hitting the hardest and this <lespite the grow- 
ing cvidcnci* that the worst is over and business 
on the up-grade again. 

In other day.s, conservation was largely an 
effort to collect iireminrns on existing poli(*ies; 
wln*re a premium Avas overdiu*. the poliey- 
h()hl(?r was persuaded to revive his coiitnict. 
It was a (*a.se of s(*lling the hnsim*ss over 
again. 

'Poday conservation i.s a <*oniplieated 
proe(*dure. It has h(*eome a problem of re- 
adjustment to suit till* eliauged circumstances 
of the polieyliolder. 'Pli(*re may hi* indicated a 
ehangt* of plan, a ri‘du« li«»n in amount, a re- 
dating of the policy, a change in method of 
premium payriu iils, or :i eomhiiiation of all 
the.se things. 

.\ policy loaned up to the hilt is (he harde.st 
ea>e with which to deal. If the ))laii is twenty 
payment life, a change to ordinary lib* would 
rediiee tlie loan Mild also the |>reiiiium. If all 
Ollier means are uiiavailiug, in siieli iiistani*es 
there remains only to wriU* a new polii*y, 
perhaps on a lorm plan. Lvi ry ellort should 
he made to maiiilaiii ilir proteelioii. 

'Phe home olliei* e.iu direct eoii.servatioii 
ellurts, hut it remains for th * liidd for<‘e (!> do 
tln^ actual work. It is dillicult to lay down 
any hard and fast rules. Individual ea-es 
reipiire individual attention. 

'Pile struggle for eousoivation should hi- 
continuous, everlasting. 'Phere shoul'l he no 
shiekiMiing of (‘llort. It may have some elPeel 
on new husiiH's.s, hut in tin* long run it will 
pay. 'Phe agent's iiolieyholders will know 
that he takes a genuine interests in them and 
their alPair.s, that his int(*re.st did not cea-e 
wh.en he wrote the policy in (he lirst instanci'. 
'Phese clients will renieMih(*r the (‘iPorts of tin 
agent to serve them, ami, whi'ii they are aide, 
they will take, otlicr insurance with theii 
agent, iind will recommend tlieir friends to d- 
likewisi?. 

< onservation is of vital importance to tli- 
policyholder, to the ugeni, to the (*onipaii\ 
and to the institution of life insurance. It '• 
of paramount importanci*. It is of greate* 
importtince than anything else. 
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Six inontlH li(*nc(‘, <*onsftrv{ifioii m\\y 

than it. is toilay. Hut <luriii.ir those 
six montlis, overy serious life iiisiiiMuee umlor- 
writer should devote at least half liis workiiiL* 
time to eoMServatioii, for eous(*rvatiou i-* hut 
another name for service to eli(?nls. 

Credit Insurance 

The followiiie' appears in the <‘diiorial 
•oliiiiis n| the fiis/tnttfrr nm! Fiimm ltil Ir r 'n tr 
»f 1'nnuito for July, I 

(’redit Insiirain'e is one of tlie newer form- 
of r.isiialty In. -lira MCI*, and is a sul)jeet. on 
which the puldie in ireneral are not very 
well posie I, and it ha- not heiai houjrhf hy 
the puldie to the (Wteul. we think, which it 
shim Id he. .\ recent, deei.-ioii Ijy Mr. Ju-t.iee 
f/ine ill Montreal, throws a litlli* litrht on 
thi* -uliject, hut only from a h'Lial -^landpoint, 
and We believe that a flllha* kliowledi^e Ilf 
(’re-lii. In.suranee will Ir* w.deoiiied not only 
hv aneiiU hut hy the jmlilie in ireiieral. 

'rile lir>l -piestion which naturally come- 
lo a per.Miii's mind i- **Whal i- ('redit (n^ur- 
anee’:'", and We can answer tlii- in the 
•iimjde-l form hv -laiin.L: th.it (’redil Iii-nrance 
is a proteeiiim, at a siirall cost, ae lin.-t lo<- 
and insolv^'iiey, or any oiler ri-k, wliii’li 
eannot he foie-een hy the per-on ijiviiij 
'•red at the time. Or-liiiary had deht-. of 
eoin--:c, are hound to aeeiimnlah-, hut these 
••an he proteiMed a.L-aiiist hy Credit Iiisurauci*. 

'riien it naturally <'ome>< to one’s mind, 
“what type of husiiies- i< (’redit In.-uraiiee 
inleiided for?” To this we can only n‘ply 
that there is no husiiiess, •a’real or small, 
which <‘anuot lake advaiita.Lif of tin* heiielil- 
of (^redil liisuranee and whih* there are only 
two or lhn*e companies doiiiL'' this ehns of 
hu-iness ill Canada to-day, they an* capable 
of tikin.Li’ can*, we would say, of pracii<*all> 
any amount of Inkiness that would In* olKcreil 
them. 


TInm comes the ipiestion ‘‘What really is 
a (’n‘dit lil-k?” 'I'o the nniniliated, tin* lust 
pha-i* that would -trike them, would h« 
peojih* of poor re|mlaliou, -low lias, 

or «iome indication of danircr aln'ad, whicli 
mi^hl cmii'' to a pcr-oii wliich he would 
want to u liar* I aijaln-t. While a jjreai 
many Im-inc-- men »lcpend upon report- oi 
iiu*nMnli!<- aaeii.-ic', ihe- • are only is-ued 
ipiarf**rly, exei-ptima :i 'ji 'cial r *[»orl i- rcipilred. 
aii«l, in llic’e time- llie •pie'-iioii oi -olvcncN 
or iii-olveiii'v 111 IV ari-e williin a week or two. 
and ri.Lrlit now .-omc of your lie.-t m-t >mcr- 
mav hi* on lie* veru"'* of failure, and it i- 
hctler to play -ah* at a uoniiiial (*.>.-1, than lo 
ji’andile. 1 1 is up lo llie in-uranee company, 
with th(*ir -omve- of eaihcriiiL'’ information, 
to ilo the ^ramldin.L! - fhal i- what llicy avc in 
Im.-iut's- for. 

A maiiufa'*lun*r, or iradcr, mi.t:hl -ay limy 
can de])en 1 on the llnaiicial -talcineiit- ol 
cu-to.in‘r- a- lo hi- •* luiliiion. Willi n-.-pcci 
t > tliis. it only -Iiow- lii- -fandin.L'' at tlic 
time the slalemeiit wa- madi*, and not hi'^ 
fulur* ability to i»ay. and it i- tlu*-i' Inturc 
eoiifiiiL'i iieies wlii' h .-hoiild he .i,niarded a^^aiiist, 
and for which a comj»any doin'_r Credit 
In-nranee i- williirj' to lake the ri'^k. 

per rent of the hll-ille-'i ol tile World i^ 
eavried on on “Credit' in normal lim*-. 
Kvcivoue is a''!|niiiil'd uilh emdilion- tor the 
pa-l three >car.-, Iml it look- a- thouiih 
hu-ine>s wa- on ih-* upluiii, and tile 'lueslioii 
of Cie lii will ii -eoiii' m ire prominent a- 
Ufood lime- improve. In hoon tinier ihere is 
no .lillieiihy In -ellina .tre^d.-, or obtainiii.c 
credil, hut we li iye -een in boom times the 
adNi-:il»ilily of proiedinu' oiir.-elve- fnmi over- 
coiili<l(‘nce in tin* pnhlie mid their a'oilir.y to 
pay. While w* h 'lievc there i- only a very 
.-mall perccalane of the ])uhlie who are 
di-h.onc'i, lhi*re 1.- very larL»’e perceiita.Lfe of 
the puhlii* a ho fail to [):iy tlieir hills -in»i 
ilinm.^di di-lione'tv, hut throui^di unfortunate 
iMii-uiimlanees over which they have no control. 



SOCIAL INSrUANCK IN VXVJ. rnUishn! 

Inj fhf hlfrncilinHtil l.iiluHir f ^f/irt ^ 

This nioiiO(>n)pli is ji iTpriiil. i»l’ ( h nt-'i* III 
of the I. L. O. Look IIK'.L? Mini the 

aeeniinfcs of the pro;(n‘ss of -onial in'<in*Mnco in 
thirty-two comitries. It is shown in tlio hook 
to what extent (he of social insurance has 

been cxten«le<l ainl tin* amount of cxistinj; 
l^eneiits inercasod in those cuuntries. Stmly of 
lip faets in corpora l.(M I in the hook l(‘Mds one to 
Mic conclnsion thal 'f)cial insurance is heinj; 
sorely tri(?d by the ellei'ts of the economic 
depression and iinemjdoyment. The institution- 
are atni^jfjlinff a.i;ainst adverse circnm>tanc(*s and 
dieir financial position is heconiiii”' very pn*i arinii-. 
Lt^^^islativ(^ and hiidj^elury roliiciions arc 
becoming more <‘ommon and ihi* standard t»f 
protection j^fuaranb'cd for the workers is on the 
decline. Still, the in’^tiliitions <'ontinnc to exist 
and no important falline’-ull in their acitivities is 
to he noted : in some countries, social insuram^e 
has even nnnie definite ami sometimes >nl»sfantial 
projjress. 

The critical postilion of -oeial insurance is 
merely an aspect of the <reneral economic; 
depression. Increased unemployment, fallins^ wa^ics. 
n*duet.ion of employers’ contriliutions and assi-itaiice 
from public authorities, increased cxiionditurcs 
ami similar other causes have check-mated the 
progress of social insurance in many (aiuntries. 

hulht lias not been mentioned in the Year 
Book. Inspitc of inceasing unemployment in the 
eountrj", the (lovernment havi* done iiotliing 
fiOWOrds its solution. The \Vorkm«*n’.s ( 'omjiensa- 
tion Act has been amcndefl so as to bring 
certain Jidditioiuil sections of workingmen iindiT 


the scope of (be Act and the rates of compensa- 
tion have been iMcreas(*d. 

In linr.il, the Art of I'.CM for the establisli- 
menl of a system of invalidity, old ago and 
widows' and orphan'' iiisuranco for workers in 
public utility iimhatakiniis, has been lironglit into 
force. In fitnrr, an Act has been adopted to 
introdmv a scheme ( i l ompulsory insiirjim'c 
against industrial acciilenl^ oicupational diseases 
sickness, malernily, invidiility, itr. In 
ParliaiiKMit lias passed an A(*L to consoliihib* 
social insurance, wbieli reorganises -ickiu'ss 
insurarn'c and extemis invalidity, old age and 
widows and i vjihans' insurance of imlustrial and 
commercial worki-rs lo the whole Loli-li Republic. 
Ill liHunmi'U Sjuffn and rnufimfi (ln‘ scojie of 
operation of social insnram'e legislation lias b(*(*n 
cxtcmle»l. In tin* / N. //. compulsory old age 
insurance Iuh been extern h*d t<i new classes of 
workers. 

In Unfu, reform of accident insurance legisla 
tioii continues to oeenpy tlio attention of the 
authorities. In Jnptin, the ( ioveriinient is studying 
a scheme of eomjmlsory inv«'ilidity, old agi* and 
widows’ ami orphans' insurance for salaried 
einjiloyees. Fn Lilhnnnin a scheme has been 
prepared for the estalilishmenl of compulsory 
iccidcnt iiisiiranco for persons employed in 
industrial undertakings. In Ijit.tum/nfnp the Insu- 
rance ( ‘odi* is in process of revision. In Stmth 
Afrim, a special Comniitlei* luis issued a report 
in fjivour of the estatlishment of a compulsory 
accident insurance system. 

Thus it will be •^een that the year 
although it lias been ace.ompanieil by a number 
of threatening symptoms which it would he vain 
t.o ignore, has not been an empty one and goes 
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to jirovo tluit th(‘ (lpv(4o)iinpiit of sorinl iiisiiraiK’i? 
is l)y no means nl i\ staml-still niul that 
compulsory iiisurajKv is iinivorsally (•oiisi(h‘roil as 
an important ami «*s<(MitiMl hram*!) of any 
social policy. 

HANKS AM) TIIK MONKV MAUKKl'. 

Hi/ l)r. Il-isunirnsti Hinn'itlunithn linn. . 1 /..!.. rif.lK. 

/■’. //. h\ S. iljitnl). IjiI * haml nm! 

(hlrtilln. I*iftffy I*ri-f Ils. L‘. 

4'liis hook conlaiii> lour l(?«‘turcs ilcllvtatMl 
l>y the author Ix^fon* iho (’alciitia ( cntrc of ihc 
Institute of Hank(*rs durinij' the winter >cs>ioii 
of as an lioma’ary lectur(;r of tlic -anie. 

Dr. I\:iu is a profes^(a- of hanking- at tin* C.ilcutla 
rnivorsity ami i- an acknowled.^ctl autliorit\ i '.\ 
hankinir. Me has devoO'd a consijli*ral»ic lime 
to Ins resean hc' in this Held tile rc'ulls of 
wliieh have lioen pnhlished in two (ir three l)f)oks 
that have lu'cm lii.i;lily -fiokeii of l»y tlie .-cliolars 
as well a> husine.->iiien. Dr. IJni is an ardent 
advocates of .irold <tandard and his su>;^^esti<ms 
for tin' improveiiKMil of our mom*y mark«-t have 
IxMMi lartfidy based np<»n that as'nini*!!^!. 

Tlie author has di<cusr-etl such a wide -ubject 
as liiinkintr and money inarkei in a v<‘ry eompiv- 
h(*nsive manner and ha^ ’dven referem*e'‘ to ihe 
whole lhe<My «d’ hankin.i;- and enin-iicy. The 
autlior rcf^retted llie omis-i(»n for want td ?paee 
of many reh'vanl faets in relati«»n fo the 
tion in vo»:iii* in otluu* eoimliic' reuardin.i:’ the 
rej^ulation of liankinii |)raeli«*e>. He has, how- 
ever, suj^jrested many important iind prai iii*al 
ways whereby the drawhaeks <d oiir money 
market may he dom* away with. 

Leetin*(*s one, two and tliree on “Flie Meal 
Money Market," "IvNiiaiision ami rontraetion in 
tlie Present-day ('uireney System," and “Other 
Monetary Markets" respeciively rover the .irreaha- 
portion of this monograph and are ilevuted to 
a lueid description of the* ideal money market 
and th(‘ features of oiir money markets. 'J'lu* 
tiuthor’s own [loint.s of vi<uv and oritiinal 
suf^gestioiis nr<* eontaiiied iu the tinal ehai»ter on 
“The Itlcal Monetary and Hankinj; Stamlanl." 
Dr. l{au has stron},dy pleaded for the ereaiion 
of a bill market ami f^n-ater participation of 
Indian joint-sloek banks in the for(M;4:n trade of 


tlie connlry. Me had always hern an advocate 
for the esiahli.shment of a Peserve Hank for 
India wliich is froin^' to he established in India. 

4’he Lfet-iip i»f the honk i.' jiretty and the 
priee i.- imxh rate, \Vi- hojii' 'Indents and lca<*hers 
of (comaiiie', Im.'ine'.'meii and hank ofli<*ials will 

liml tlie bnnk liljdd' U-' l'tii. 

S I'( IN K A M ) ( ^ )X 11 1 : K A N I ) .M A KIN K 
i NSI i: A \( K VKA IMit )i )K, lit:;:;, rnhlishnl 

liff Sli:uf null ' d.i, Lliifilril, Afiitn llnitsr. 

Lnnilnn. II’. • \ l^in/r.s S?/ III. I'rlfr 
/| '. fhl. Hif. 

'riiis 7’ear-Kook is one of llm very he>t 
jnihlieMlion' of Mi*"rs. Slone and Tox. Ltd. tlie 
reimwned pnldi'lu‘r> nf iii'iiiam e lileratiire in 
./noloii. 7 t ar dier year they have bi*cn hrinj;- 
iiiLT ont Wi»rk< «d' e-ni'iderahle maj^nitiid** and 
wtaih whiidi havt* i*t)im* to he n’eow-nised as the 
im»>t imli.'])en.'ahh‘ eoniiianion volumes of every 
insuraiiee man of I treat Hrilain. 

rile Vear-Hook eoiitains all the relevant faets 
and ti.i>ure> in relation t<) the seienn*. tei*linii|iie 
ami hu.'ine.'S praeiiee of lire and niaritn' insuranee. 
Principle' (d’ liiv' iii'iiranee, the I'aliciit point" 
<»f a lire |M)lie\, developments ill lire insnramv 
t)raelie.‘. Mime 'i:iiut<*.' afleetiiijj: lire iii'iiranee 
prai’lice, valuation of hnildini^'^ aiel mju'hiiiery 
for lire iii'iiran'''* and lire hri.uade.' are some of 
tin* item.' ili-^ens>(‘i| niidor lire iii.siiraiie.\ Sinii 
larly. terms uml delinilions in marine insuranee. 
Lloy«i Lloyil's marine polii-\. revimiie ai-eunnl- 
of P>rili'li marine olli -es, marim* rev«*niie 
of De>minion and Koreiiiii ol!ii-e'. K«'insnrane<‘. 

• •fe., are .'ome the 'iibjeets di'i-iissed under 

iiiaiim- in-nraiiee. Mneli rieh ami valuable 
mali'rials liave been i-olh-einl nnd ineorporated 
in tbi' )’ear l>o»)k -o Im* :i' tire and marine 
in.'iirani-e praeiieo.' ;ire ( (Mieeriied. Hesldes^ thc't? 
have b' ineorporaleil at tlie end of (li(‘ book 
a direeioi\ t»f iiisnram’e otHee> traiisaetin;^ 
bnsine.". in ihi' I’nited l\in;rd«)m and a direetory 
of In.' nrain*e Institutes, Insuranee Kaeiilties, 
Insuranee Hrokers, i‘tc. 

The uel-np of the l)(»ok i,' e.x.*ellent. Imi 
tin* prie * is ratlier hij^h from tiie point ot view oi 
Imlian workers. 


M. Mol MU 
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POLICY (Y)Nr)ITIOXS OF IJFK OFFICES 
IN INDIA : Bf! S. L. Iioj/, M.A., nttfl Sitnit Ihtff, 

X(?., Alhhnhwh Btjt/rs 200. fVirr Bs. /- /. 

Policy conditions «ro most imporinnt factors 
in tho purchjisn of a Polioy. Rut th(*se factors 
are never considered by Indian insurin.uf public at 
tbo time of buyinjr a policy. As wo all know, 
in our country old ideas die? bard and we are 
proverbially slow in <retlinf? ourselves into the 
more analytical aspect of Ibinjrs. Wbat is required, 
therefore, is an attempt towards cduealin.ir our 
people and teaebinjr them the broad facts relating 
to Insurance. In this rlirection tho authors of the 
above publication hav(‘ done a lot aiid brou^^ht in 
refreshinjyly fresh air iiilo llie stidly atmosphere 
of Insurance lip*rature. Th(*re are certain com- 
panies whose ])oliey conditions are admiltedly 
conservative, there are oth(Ts M’ho change their 
policy conditions with each valuation. These 
are thin^rs which a policy-holder must 
know^ to realise tin* limitations of the 
commitments. Afessrs. Roy and Dntt have 
really done a most distinj^iiished service to 
our insiirinjr pnldic, at any rale* to the unwary 
one, by drawinjr their att(Mitioii to this very 
important, and if 1 am allowed to call it so -the 
fundamental aspects of insurance. I have found 
nothinpr in this small booklet which has not driven 
me fresh li^rht and refreshing details. I can 
unhesitatinjrly recommend this book to our ajrents 
who like to place tlu ircapls honest.lv on the table of 
an inlondinfj policy-holder and «uid(* him rijjhtly. 
Altopether here is a book which is only one of 
its kind and a model of •rreat analytical excel- 
lence. 

8. H. lb»Y CiiorpiiruY 

THEORY AND PRACTK E ()F LIFE 
APSFRANCI;:: //,/ /Vo/;./, r. mv/, r. 

ruhlishn/ iiff Ml/ra A- SfiH.s\ 2 LiilUn\nr 
Sfrfrt. Otlrnfla. /*//Vr At/nns K'njht. 

In this little booklet consist inir of about 
oS paffes, Mr. Milra has made an attempt to 
explain the A.R.C. of Ijfe Insuramv and ft will 
be an useful book for students who want to have 
some knowledtrc of tin* subject before takinj; up 
hijifher or riniversity courr'C. 

The only criticism we should like to make is 
that Life Insurance business has undergone irreat 
chan«:e durinfr the* last lo years and the jmldica- 
tion ijequires a new (‘flition with up-to-dat(^ facts 
and tif?ui*es. Jf that is done w(* are sure this 
booklet will be found very useful by the 
students. 

THEORY AND IMLMTK’E OF (^OM- 
merit: and RI SINESI^ ORCiANISATION : 
Bn Prof. (\ Milni, l\ S. S.. F.B.B.S. ami 

puhliahed hij Jttfhtslni Book Depot., 22 B. 0 . Kar 


Bd. Pirst Edition, WA2. With o forewfml Inf 
Sir B. X. Mnhrrii, KJ\LK., KXWJK iKSc.. 
F.A.S.B., MJ.E. (IndX 

Mr. Mitra has already made a name as a 
Professor atid we are {,dad to find that his efforts 
to publish a compr(*h(*nsivi* book for the 
students of comnu'rce have been very successful : 
This book, which Sir R. N. Mukerji aptly 
describes as the omnibus work, consists of more 
than Toll pajres and deals exhaustively with such 
<ubj(‘cts as otliee eoires])ondence and orfi:anisation, 
orj^anisatiou of industries, orfjanisation of commerce, 
or^ranisaliori of imiiort and export trade shares 
and debentures, co-operative societies, a<lv(‘rtisc- 
immt, stock cxchaiifre, iK'frotiable instrument, 
bankinu: praetit‘e, factory and coltajre industry. 
Transport, Insurance, Foreifjn exchaiifre, etc., ole. 

book is primarily meant for comnuTce 
siudenls but we have no doubt that it will be 
fouinl usefid by the freneral i)nblic who take 
some interest in tlu^ everytlay economic life of 
the nation, we should like to conj^ratulate the 
author for the viTy useful liublieation which he 
has been able to comph‘te after a ;jrood deal of 
labour. 'I’he only simfieslion which we .-hould 
like to make is that a book like this should have 
some circulation 0111011*; the Renj;ali-knowin^- 
public ami it will be* a happv idea if Prof. Mitra 
could arraiifre to publish a Henjjali Edition <)1 
tln^ book, 'rill* times are (‘banned now and with 
the delinite set back in the political pro^Mamnie 
of the nation, attention of every educated man 
will natuarally be diverted towards coir.mercial 
or economic movement. Publications of this 
nature are essential preliminaries to jrrasp and 
appreciate the fundamental principles of modern 
commercial theories. We stron^rly recommend 
the book to the intelligent public. 

Du. S. (’. Roy 

( 31 HATRADAL: .l//^■-IIV Xmnhn. Edited 
lijf ihransn Srn dnptn. 

This vernacular monthly is the orfjan, as the 
naim^ si<;nifies, of tlii* most radical section of 
of Beiifjali stiulenta who want to brinj; about a 
reconstruction of social and jiolitical institutions 
which would i*nsure for tlu^ people of the ^ world 
their self-realisation. The Anti-War Number 
which has he(*n just published contains very 
illuminating articles re^fartlin^r the disarmament 
problem which seek to prove that the tall talks 
about disarmament of the nations of the world are 
hut 1111*1*0 hlidf under the f;uiso of which a rijjo- 
rous preparation for another great war is being 
made which would involve the tlestruction of lif^ 
and civilization. 


M. MorniK 




The United India Life Assurance Company Ltd. 

The quiii<|iu*nnial Vrtliiatinii of the above 
Company as at 31 st December, 1931, is over 
ami was made ])v the eminent Actuary, Prof. 
K. R Madhava, m. a., k. i:. a. s., a. r. a. 
(liOnd.) 'riie valuation report is quite a 
considerable volume and is a thorough-jijoing 
elirouiele of events in the life of the ('om- 
pany. 

Considerably siringent basr's were a<Ioptcd 
at the valuation, and the results of the same 
amply justify the expectation that the 
“Company V already sound financial position 
will become om* of exceptional strength with 
considerable profit eai'iiing power in reserve.*' 
The stringent bases of the valuation have 
implied, in nionetoiy terms, an addition to the 
liability rf l?s. 1,0(1,991. Purther as a result 
of metheds, no less than lis. 7,90,7f).s has been 
specially set apart as (na I'nrufU liability to 
provide automatically future profits. In this 
connection it i> a source of great gratification 
that, alnong life assuranec companies in 
India, it was for the “United India” to 
inangiii’ate. 

(u) A AV7 Vi'nuiinu Vtthmtinn^ wJiich 
means that no more ♦han the theoretieal 
minimuiii commcnsiirato with the risk and 
the rate involved in the valuation is taken as 
future assets ; 

(h) A Ihnns Rrserre Vahtniion wliicJi 
means that future profits arc not left to 


chance but their pi’csent value i> tuken as 
liability ; 

A (otHiiOttHfl Uenrsiuiuinj Rohhs, 
which, briefly, means that llonus multiplies 
on |>revions bonus. 

\Vc congiatulate the Company on their 
introducing these features for the just time 
in the history of Indian insurance, which, 
although they are novel, are of a peifectly 
sound and progressive nature ; and the 
results disclosed at this valuation are a 
conclnsiv(» proof of the remarkable financial 
strength of tin*, company combined with assu- 
red continuance thereof in the future. 

The sllrplu^ diM-losed as a result of the 
valuation i> 1{>. f>, 09,01)7. The recommenda- 
tions n'garding the allocation of this surplus 
are as follows : 

(1) To slmndiolders Rs. 77,7 11 

(2) To Partici|)ation Assurances (closed 
scj-ies) R.n. (il,r)03r 

(3) To other Participating Assurances 
Rs. 4,31,912. 

(4) To eaiTv forward Us. 3S,370. 

The valuation has provided the ('ompany 
with certain “hidden reserves” which would 
stand the (^ompany in good stead for all time 
to come. 

The rate of interest assumed for the 
valuation has been very carefully worked out. 
The A(^tiiary has taken into consideration the 
actual interest rate which the Com|)anv had 
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oarno<l (iiirinii; the last fifteen years, the ave- 
rage of which i> inin*h above the asj^iiiTKMl 
rate. 'rhe a-suniod rate I per cent, 
which wa- al>o a^^llme<l In tiie two pivvifnis 
valuation hehl in lOlM and 

The Life A^>uijmce h^ind ainoiintod as at 
:nst. neceiiiber, l!»:3L to IL. inclii 

ding Rs.lO,l>0;> paid away a- iuhrinf bonus 
to policyholder- and IL. .).1^;> paid away as 
ntfrrim dividends to siiarehohler-. 

We congiatnlat ' tin* (^)inpanv on the 
)*csnlt- of lh(' valuation in ^pie-tion, and wi-h 
it a eai-eer of <‘on(imieo pro-peiitv. 

'Fhe Cninpanv i- r( p!’c-(‘nted in Hengal by 
^^es^rs. Diilt (.'hondliiirv A- ('o., who have 
admii’ablv condncte<! fli(' allairs of fliet’orn- 
jiany during voi v <h'nicnlt time-. Onr f(?lici- 
tations to Mi‘. M. I>u(ta and L:tl Afeah, the 
two popular ligiiros in die lo<‘al in^'iiraiice 
cii’cle. 

The Metropolitan Insurance Company Ltd. 

We haV‘‘ rce<*iv<Mi a ^•oJ)^ of ilu* |)iri'cior-' 
IL'pori :in<l Aiidihd Accnnnf- »>!’ iho Mclro^ 
politan Life hi-iiramc (^Mllpall^ lad. for 
tlie vear einliiig I)« crml)ci , !!).»:?. Hir 

C^impany lia:- roeordod c<»n-.idcralilc progre— 
in several of ii-. ilcpan nirnl - in-pile of iln* 
inoM unfavourable circniiisrimriv-. wilb \vl»ioli 
the insurance companies iii ii-em rai had bc<'n 
faced on a<*<*iimit o|' irad<‘ ilej)rc>-i<m. 

Ilnring tin* xeai* und<‘r review ihr 
( 'oiiipanv ivM*mved pi«'pi*>al- annmnling lo 
Rs. ofi. 1 .s,!)r)n itiii nf wIm<*Ii ihe (’oiii|»anv 
issued po|ifi/"< of lln- value of R.-. TJ.b L<ll^“^. 
Although I he Cmiipaiiv lia> aehieve<l an 
improveinein in rc-pec» of m-w biisine— , 
The total oiripiit h-a, mn been a- remarkabh* as 
that of tin* tiiM working period. Riil ll»en* 
is no eanse for dis>a<islael ion taking pi'oper 
cognisanee of the extremely tlepressiiig 
business eojidifioii-.. 
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The (.Jompany has largely (‘Xteiuh'd its 
operations having established iie>v orgaiii- 
safions throughout tin* eonnirv and brancln*s 
in Rombay, Madras^ and fhe Riinjab and siib- 
oj1i<*es in I)(‘lhi and Burma. These in-w 
niiiis of organisation have ln*en very fruitful 
Irom ilii* p«»inl of view of fhe eonipany. In 
diUiig so, however, the (’oinpany had to iii<*.nr 
extra <*\|n‘inliTm*<' raising iln* (^)mpany’s 
expense rat,it> a l)il higln*!- than il was in tin* 
pr(*vions p(*riml. 

During iln* vear death claims arose (o tin* 
extern i»f Rs. 1(1,00(1 (MM of whi<*helaims for 
Rs. ><,000 have already been s(*uled. 

I ln* Iii ft* Assurance Kiind of the Company 
has b(*(*n great l\’ inereast'tl, and stands, at fin* 
end of the y(*ar, :ii Rs. 02, .3.').'). The invest- 
mcni^ t»f this (‘ompaiiv have b(*en made in 
g(»V(‘riim(*iM securities and in the form td 
loans .‘igainsi seeiiritie- in indn-irial conct‘rns. 
The major ponion of tin* ('ompany’s hinds 
lias ln‘en inv(*sied in tin* Inner. 'Tin* interest 
yield of this inv(*stmeiii will be mui*h higlier 
than that in anv other appi'(»ved securities at 
(he preseiil lime. \\'e dn mu km»w ill wllieh 
pariieiilar industrial ct>ueei'M iln* inve^tnieiil 
has Imcii mad(j, but we liope iln* policyliolder- 
mtmev has b(*en plaeetl in very ^ale hands 
and fhe renirn- will be ;id((piarely jnsiilying 
the iriisi, which the (’ompaiiy has pin inltHln* 
indiisiriid ctjucorn. 

Messrs. Bhai.(:n‘hari(*(‘ (Mn>ndlinrv A 
tin* al}lo Managing Ag(‘nts, Itave be(*n V( ly 
ellicit'iilly and skilfully steering I he (Vnnpaiiv 
along- ils path of progress. We wish i( 
t very prosperity. 

Tropical Insniance Company Ltd. 

. '13n* Fifth Annual Report togytiu'r with 
the ihdanee Sh(*et and Rev<*iiue Ace.oiiiils <>l 
the 'IVopical lusiiranee Company record th« 
rcsnlts of anotli(*r y(*ar of progr(*ss. 
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'riio l)ir(M?<:ors have I'cjrrcitcd the 
c*xlr(*in(*ly adv{‘rs(* tinier hut hu’ wliicli th<*v 
r.ould ltav<‘ aidncvcd far Ix'ltPi* r<*sMlr> than 
lli<)S(‘ at'i'ually d(Mi(‘ diiriiin- (1 m‘ period under 
r<‘p(»ri.. . 

During; ihe y<‘ar ihe ('oinpanv i'^su^•d oT':? 
|)<)li(.des assuring' ihe >uim o| I\s. I (),l)S,s:; | , 
yielding* an annual ineome «»f Ks. n'J.oof). 

The Life Assui'anee ruud of tlw (*nmp,ih\ 
Mauds at Hs. l,or),|.S!t, reeordiuu; an inereas(‘ 
of inor(‘ i.han 100 per eont ovau* the previ«»u^ 
y(*ai*’s ligiire. 'I'he lollowiiig aeeoiini wili 
indieaio flw* position and prooT,*>< ,if ihe 
(^nnpany during tlie past ilnee years : 


Year Net Ih'ianium Life Knud 

1 neoine 

Us. U>. 

I!):U) l/2s,sio :5o.o:ii 

io:m. i,lo,ri<i 7 7,r>i:> 

Lin,r.oo is‘» 


It is g‘ratif> ing to ii(»te iliat the expeUNi* 
ratio of the (^nnpanv has further gone down 
and is less than 40 p. e. at the <‘nd ol the iitlli 
year. 

The inve'^iineiit-. of ti)e (’omp.any ar<' all in 
governinent >j-enritie> ainl anmnm t«» 
Ks. 1 ,r) 4 , 000 . Sinee the iils-. Deeeinlter. 1 
the value of tlie se<*m'i'ie> has appreeia»ed 
hy I?s. 10 , 000 . 'Thi'^ proviih s an addiiional 
strength to the linaiiees of ilie (’oinpaiiv. On 
llu* whol<‘, tin* rouhs «»l the ('onipanyV 
working during ii»e viair under review are 
highly satisfaetory. In the < o.u'm* o| his 
presid(‘ntial addi'es^. Dr. M. A. .\nsaii said : 

< ioiil.leinon, fcho set'll was sown when thr 
Company was fomnled <inly six yi'Uis ai,n», hy 
two greatnuai in the piiltlie life of our eoniitry 
/. r, |*t. Motihil Nehru and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan. It has grown rapi<lly into a lull and 
lino troc and has home fruits. I jip{K*al t«' 
you to eo-opirate in making known more 
wiflely tho henelits of life insnranee and the 


very favoinahle. term*'' on wln«*h it <*an he 
-eiaircd in this ( ompany. \'» other iovent- 
im*nt can approaeli lile as.-..nram*i' in the 
inalter of erealing |»rovi'-ion l‘nr ihc iutnre. 
."'lock Ivxeliaiiyi ''^ecin'ity i- liable In viohait 
ilneinatimis a-i wi- iaiv ■ .-ei-n in the pa>t. It 
more or h>s lailn) in iidlll If-i earlN promi'e^. 
ihit with Lih- I iisniaiii' • in a -mijiiiI eompany, 
thi-re ii>> ri~k nf iiii<-lnati<in ami an 
iti.'iire'l piT'i'ii till- lull fiiiii a'^'^ored and 

a l'nrih'‘r .noonm !*\ wa> -n li.nvii' additions. 
T'» the insnrin.u paldi'-. i would ihi n-lnre '^ay 
inilie''itatimjly Aon caiiiioi do hefti*r than 
olleel-ina a I'oliey wills lln- TI\< )IM< W i/. 
Tin < >»m|>any ^lam.' e* -ive vmi eoniimied 
'••rviy in ih*.- •an'-t' "i liniinnily a< it has 
done in liie 

( oinp.iny Indd ii* valnaiion a^ ai 
iil-**. Deemnbm*. 1 wliieli lia- di**(do-(*d a 
surplus of IL. 1 0,1 til. 'Ihe Aetiiarv has 
|■(.volmneud(Ml iliai tie* ^iim of Us. 7,1 ST 
sliouhl be **01 apai’i as provi^-ion for xyriling 
oil the ]»r(diminary e\))ens( s. e’e., and dtat 
Us. may be ili-‘i*ii)n"'M| among the 

polieyhohlei’s as bonus ai 'he rme of IL. It) 
per tinni-and sum assurr'd for everv aniuial 
Itremium, i'•:;id or dm; in be paid <luring die 
(juinijneniiiiim. The monaiiiy labh* ado|>i;ed 
as tiie basis of valuation is IP’ with ll and o 
years’ rating up for whole life and other 
elasses of policies respeetividy. 

'rile rate of int(‘re>t a.'snmoO is lij jier 
rent. riie provision made for e.xpen.ses aiul j 
prolits is at the rati* of 17 ‘j per ei?nt. of tlie 
preiiiium> in ease of n<>n-parti(*i|iatiiig p dieies 
and ‘ 20 '*i pei cent is in the ease of partieipaling 
polieies. In et>ngratiilating tin* ('ompany on 
its ex\*ellent valuation results, we agnn* witli 
Mr. (i. S. Marathcy, the Aetiiarv of the 
( ompany who said at the eonelusion of the 
valuation ; 

Vonr Company has Mms aeln’eved a residt 
wliieli is eivdit,al)Ie at sueh an (‘a»I> stag<* of 
•1 lifi* insnranei' eompany, parlicularb when 
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it; ia realised that the p(‘riod under invcsti^^n- 
tioii has been a very tryinjr one to life 
insuraneo eonipanios in India. Your ( 'ornpaiiy 
has easily withstood the difhoiilties of tlu 
try inf? perioil and the result of tho lirst 
Valuation shonhl he taken as eneoiirafrinf? 
and satisfactory, for which yon deserve 
eonf?ratnlations. T eonelntle this report, there- 
fore, with the hope tliat you will eontinne to 
exeu’ise (aiution and economy in fullin' years 
and that the next Valuation will disclose a 
still hotter result enahlinf? you to set a 
continuously f?ood example to workers in the 
cause of life insurance in India. 

The 'rr.ipieal was starred under the aus- 
pices of the most distinguished personages 
ill the public life of ihe eouutrv and can 
boast of its Directorate. Da la Shankar Lai 
is a veteran (Jongrossmaii and is the Managing 
Director of the (Nuupany. I'lic Ilcngal 
Branch is under the able <*aptfiincv of Mr. 
Ilcinanta Kumar Sarkcr, m.a., Kx-m. i.. r., 
who is a reputed insurance worker ami has 
established a wide organisation in this part 
of India. Wo wish llie Comp.'inv every 
success. 

The Popular Insurance Company Ltd. 

Wc have received a copy of the Third 
Annual Report of the Popular Insurance 
Company Ltd. of Mangalore. The Company 
has issued 24!) policies of the face value of 
Rs. 3 , 03 , 000 . It shows a sliglit decrease in 
the number of policies issued wlien compared 
with the previous year, but in view of the 
financial stringencies prevailiiig in the count rv, 
this result may not be coiisidercMl disconra- 

The total receipts of the Comjiany amoun- 
ted to Rs. 27,787 during the year, and the Life 
Assurance Fund has been increased to 


Rs. 15,407, an increase of nearly Rs. 5,000 
over that of the previous year. The expense 
ratit/of the Company, however, leaves some 
room for im])rovement. 

The (h)mpany has been s])rcading irs 
organisation to all parts of India, and it is 
expected that the Cmnpany will enlist the 
sympathy and win the conlidencc of |mblic in 
the near futi ro. 

Oriental Dyers And Cleaners Ltd. 

W<* W(‘lcom(‘ the Oriental Dyers and 
(1(‘aners Lid, an insiiiaPion whieli is the 
first of its kiml in India. Not only from rhu 
point of vi<‘W of eiilinral renaissance of the 
piiiifing and dyiuiig art. in oui* comiirv, 
but also from the point of view of a liiffliiv 
prolitalile l)usim*ss enterprise, this V mpanv 
is e.\]>ected to a(‘hieve wondi^rs. 

'rhe factory and works have been 

entrusted to the care and vigilam I 

MV. Mi hi r Kumar S(*u Choudhurv who liml 
been to Germany in ord(‘r to receive specialiseil 
training in tlu' manufacturing procc'sscs ami 
business organisarion and who is a highly 
endowed young man. 

Tin* promoters of this Com])anv expeci 
to earn a prolit of Its. (itbOOO per V(*ar ;umI 
to distribiiUi ilividends at the rate 
of Rs. 4 1 iicr cent. In l!)3l-32 alone ilie 
ijiiantity of impon.iMi dyed cloth wa^ 
32,32,43,138 yards valiu'd at nearly 
Rs. 5,05,28,837. Frtim this it may b'‘ 
realised what gnaitm* ipianl;ifi(*a of cloth wiil 
n*(piire to bi* dyed in India wIkmi d* 
depression Avill be over and a further ineei. 
tiv(* to indigimons industries will lx* providf 
We believe, thcr(*for(‘, that there i-^ ' 
great future before this Company. 




The Mahajan 

The Bengal Monoylciiders* Bill which was 
introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council 
during the prc'vious session has been passed 
at the autumn session of the same. This 
enactment aims at eradicating the usurious 
rates of interest cliarged by moneylenders 
attention to which was drawn by the Beng*.il 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. 
We pi.inted out in an earlier issue uf our 
journal how the Tlsiirious Loans Act or the 
Co-operative Cr(‘dit Societies have failed to 
stop this pernicious system. The present 
Act provides that it will be illcgjil to charge 
more than 10 ])or cent compound interest 
on loans, and that courts shall not decree on 
arrears of interest a sum greater than the 
principal of the loan, and that it is incumbent 
upon moneylcnd rs to supply, on demand by 
the debtor, particulars of loans incniTed. 
There Jirc other provisions which make for 
the elasticity of bindings and obligations of 
the borrower. 

It mu‘i not be understood that the Act 
aims at doing away with the Mahajan 
completely. The Mahajan supplies a veiy 
important need in Indian rural life having the 
control of surplus funds seeking investment 
in the country. The principal objective of 
the measure is to bring the actions of the 
moneylenders within the scope of legal 
scrutiny, so that they may be less tyrannical, 
leas exacting, more productive, and thus more 
popular; 

9 


The ])roblem of moneylcndcTS and 
Mahajans also afflicts several other provinces 
and legislative m(*asures liav(» bi-en introduced 
in the ])rovincial Councils. There is need 
of legislation in regard to this problem of 
moneylending in various provinces which, 
W(* hope, will not fail to take a leaf out of 
the book of Bfuigal. 

Tea Prospects 

The Tea Restriction Bill has been 
introduced into the Lc^gislative Assembly. As 
a result of tlu* Tea Restriction Scheme 
being adopted by the producers of India, 
Geylon, and Dutch East Indies and other 
Governments concerned th(*r(‘ has been a 
perceptible improvement so far as output 
and |)ric('s are concerned in the Indian 
market for tea. A special scheme designed 
to restrict output as well as to enlist 
new adherents has been prepared and 
submitted to northern and southern producers 
in India, by wliich small estates manufactur- 
ing binder a thousand mauiids’ annually arc 
allow(‘d to produce upto 87 per cent of their 
^best year's^ output ; larger estat^‘s may only 
produce upto 77 per cent of their best year's 
output. But any scheme for restriction of 
exports must also be accom])anied with a 
scheme for restriction of domestic output. 
Otherwise, internal competition is likMy to 
be extremely keen and the interests of small 
producers, particularly of the South are likely 
to be greatly jeopardised. During the year 
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31fit March^ 1934^ India is allowed to export 
325 million pounds of tea. The average 
Indian crop from 1926 to 1932 was 405 
million lbs, but during recent years a much 
larger crop was harvested. It has been 
calculated that Indians annual consumption 
of tea at the present time cannot exceed 40 
million pounds. Thus it will be seen that 
at the end of the exporting season there is a 
surplus above consumption of from 40 million 
to 60 million pounds. So the slump arising 
from the restriction of exports without the 
restriction of output will involve the small 
producers in great hardship. 

Protection For Cotton Industry 

The Legislative Assembly have agreed 
to extend the operation of the existing Bill 
providing protection to the Indian textile 
industry from October to March next. This 
measure has been taken in view of the fact 
that the existing Bill would have auto* 
matically lapsed next month and a fresh bill 
would not be appropriate pending the 
tripartite conference and deliberations among 
the delegates. 

In presenting the Cotton Textile Protec- 
tion Bill Sir Joseph Bhoro said that the 
Government of Indians action in giving notice 
of abrogation of the 1904 convention or 
raising the duties^ was not inspired by any 
authority or interests outside this country. 
Both were done on the Government of India’s 
own initativG for the good of the interest of 
India. The Commerce Member added subse- 
quently that negotiations with Japan would 
be official as between the representatives of 
the- Government of India and those of the 
Government of Japan. The Government 
would attach an unofficial adviser of agri- 
^cttltdral interests to the official conference 


with Japan. At the same time there would 
be entirely unofficial conversation between 
the representatives of the Indian commercial 
and industrial interests with those of Japan 
and Manchester^ with which the Government 
of India would have no direct connection. 

Khadi Protection Bill 

When Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh moved in 
the Assembly his Khadi Protection Bill^ he 
said that it had received general support in 
the country through circulation. Among the 
supporters were the Federation of Indian 
Chamber of Commerce^ the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, the Madras Government and 
and also a large majority of commercial 
associations. The Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, however, opposed the Bill and 
this hostile attitude was very seriously 
criticised by Mr. Singh with whom many 
joined. The Local Governments, excepting 
two, were said to be opposed to the Bill. Sir 
Joseph Bhoro said that the Govoriimcnt did 
not want to assume a hostile attitude, but 
they felt that as circumstances and conditions 
did not appear the same in all proviuct s, a 
uniform piece of legislation for the whole of 
India would not be suitable. The Govern- 
ment would not therefore oppose legislation 
if a provision was inserted making its 
application to the provinces dependent on 
prior notification by the Local Governments 
couceriied. During the debate it became 
abundantly clear that in applying the 
protection the public should be saved from 
misuse of the name Khadi to mill-made cloth 
also. 

Bengal’s Dwindling Exports 

The report of the maritime trade of 
Bengal for 1932-33, compiled by Mr. G. N. 
Bower, Collector of Castoms, CalcatU, says 
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that the total value of private merchandise 
was the lowest for thirty years. Exports 
were hampered by the low prices offered for 
raw materials and agricultural produce and 
by the tariff barriers which have been raised 
in most countries. Exports from Calcutta 
dropped by nearly Rs. 5,90 lakhs or 10 per 
cent. 

The imports into Calcutta registered a 
small rise of about Rs. 87 lakhs or 2*2 per 
cent. Prices of the more important articles 
again declined. This was particularly marked 
in the case of imports of Cotton and Woollen 
goods and Kerosene oil. 

A s])ccial feature of the year was the 
dumping of cheap Japanese goods. 

The Damodar Canal 

Tlie Damodar Canal was opened by Ilis 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, early this 
month. The scheme has a long history. 
Beginning with 1809, the scheme had under- 
gone various changes and modifications until 
the final project was undertaken to be 
accomplished by Sir Stanley Jackson in 1927. 
The weir of the Canal was named "Anderson 
Oate^^ in appreciation of Flis Excellency's 
interest in the waterways development in 
this province. 

The Canal will serve a double purpose. 
It is intended in the first place to render the 
existing Eden Canal incomparably more 
efficient by removing the d_‘fect, namely, 
uncertainty of supply, and in the second p'ace, 
to irrigate a large area in the Sadir Sub- 
division of Burdwau District which is at 
present liable to shortage of rainfall, and not 
merely to iiTigatc but to fertilize. 

The cultivators will be very much 
benefited - by the Canal and most of their 


difficulties owing to uncertainties of weather 
will be removed. 

Insurance Legislation in India 

Wo iiiiderstaiKl a new. bill will be intro- 
duced by the Government for imposing 
stricter control over th(» affaii's- of life 
a.s.siiraiice coni])aiiies in India. Sir Joseph 
Bhore in answering Mr. R. 8. Sarina in the 
Lc'gislative AsscMiibly expn*ss(*d a similar 
d(‘sire. We. know the insurance legislation 
of our country ought to bf‘ amended in regard 
to certain affairs, such as, the removal of 
discriminn’.ioii as between Indian and non- 
Indian com])ani(‘s so far as the submission 
of th(»ir respective busuu'ss figures are 
concern<»d. We drew attention to such 
discrimination in tlu‘ previous issues of our 
journal. When the new amending bill is 
under consideration, W(* may remind the 
Government that tlie amendments will be 
acceptable to the ]>eople if only they seek te 
remove those discrimination.s and ngt subject 
the Indian Companies to further har4ships 
and fetters in regard to their development. 

Dr. S. C. Eoy *‘At Home’' 

Dr 8. G. Roy, Managing Editor of 
jH^ttrnner and Fhmnrp. Rvrhtr, was "At 
Homo” to the Directors and Research Fellows 
of th<‘ Baiigiya Dhana-Vijnan Parishat (Bimgali 
liHtivute of Economics) on the 27th AugiH^, 
1932, at the (Vntral Hotel, Calcutta. Sir 
Lalubliai Saiiialdas and Mr. 8. N. Pochkhana- 
wala wen‘ the Giles':.; of Honour on the 
occasion. 

At the. outset Professor Beiiuy Kumar 
Sarkar, Director of Researches of the Parishat, 
explained objects of the Parishat and the lilies 
of research generally followed by the scholars. 
One important c^iaractcristic of the Institute, 
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is that its reseatch fellows are occupied in 
practical life with business or some other 
employment so that in their ordinary w'ork 
they could utilise th(»ir respective spheres 
as laboratories for the work of the Parishat. 
He also said that the research fellows Avere 
not required to subscribe to any economic 
views but were fre(» to develop any policies 
they liked and difter from one another even 
in fundamentals. 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas appreciated the* 
work of the Parishat so far accomplished and 
suggested that the research fellows should 
rather b(‘ Avhole-time work(»rs than part-time 
ones. 

Mr. S. N. Pochkhanawala highly appre- 
ciated the reseaich Avorks done by the 
Parishat and emphasised the great utility of 
the monthly journal of the Parishat named 
^^Arthik Gnnati" (Economic Progress) pub- 
lished since 1928, in the economic rejuvena- 
tion of the country. He also touched upon 
the progress of Indian banking and Bengal’s 
participation in its development 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker pointed out that 
the younger generation of the country Avill 
have to be inparted training in the export and 
import trade, and mere banking and insurance 
would not solve our problems. 

Prof. Baneswar Jlass and Dr. Amulva 
Ukil deliATred short and interesting speeches 
and dAvelt mainly on tecliiiology and national 
health respectively. 

Dr. S. C. Roy’s hospitality Avas fully 
enjoyed by the gu(‘sts pr(*sc*iit. Prof. Sarkar 
thanked the host on behalf cf the guests. 
Dr. Roy and Mr. B. N. Sen were all attention 
to the guests. Among those present were ; — 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas, Mr. S. N. Poch- 
khanawala, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Prof* 
:aad. .Mrs« . Bcuoy Kumar Sarkar, Mr. and 


Mrs. Gagan iVehari Lai Mehta, Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, Dr. Subodh Mitra, Dr. Biren Das, 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Mrs. Sushama Sen Gupta, 
Mr. G. 8. RangasAvami, Dr. N. Sanyal, Prof. 
Baneswar Dass, Dr. A. Ukil, Auditor 
Tarmaster, Barrister N. R. Mehta, Capt. 8. C. 
Sen Gupta, Sjs. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Bidhu 
Bhusnn Sen Gupta, Kishoree Mohiin Banerjee, 
Hem Chandra Nag, Hernanta Kumar Sarker, 
Monindra Mohan Moulik, Atul Chandra 
Kumar, Messrs. I. B. Sen, A. C. Sen, Amrit 
Lai Ojha, N. M. Roy Choudhury, N. L. Puri, 
S. K. Choudhuri, J. N. Sen Gupta, S. R. 
BisAvas, P. Mukh(‘rjee, S. B. Roy Choudhury, 
P. R. Gupta, N. K. Saha, B. Gangopadhyay, 
S. K. De, S. K. Sen Gupta, N. C. Roy 
Choudhury, N. Banerjee, A. P. Banerjee, 
J. C. Roy Choudhury H. Das Gupta and 
others. 

Agriculture in India 

The first volume of the ^'Agricultural 
Statistics of India” for the year 1930-31 
which is compiled and published by the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics is now out. It contains a mine of 
information so far as the agricultural 
conditions in regard to acreage and output 
are concerned and also various comparative 
tables and charts. Wc give below a fcAV 
extracts from the report showing the nature 
of information incorporated therein : 

The actual area of British territory for 
which statistics arc given in this volume is 
667,522,000 acres. Of this total area .l'> 
per cent, is occupied by forests and 22 per 
cent, is not available for cultivation owing 
to the barrenuess of the land. The balance 
of 65 per cent, represents the area available 
for cultivation. Of this 23 per cent, of the 
total area though available for cultivation 
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is'Ddt taken up or abandoned and 7 percent 
of the land is kept fallow in the year of 
report Hence the net area actually sown 
with crops during 1930-31 was, therefore, 

229.115.000 acres or 34 per cent of the 
total area as against 228,161,000 acres in the 
preceeding year. 

Of the total sown area, food crops 
occupied about 82 per cent and non-food 
crops about 18 per cent Of tho food-crops, 
food grains (cereals and pulses) covered as 
much as 202,736,000 acres, or 78 per cent 
of the total area sown, and other food crops 
(condiments, and spices, sugar, fruits and 
vegetables and miscellaneous food-crops) some 

11.110.000 acres or only 4 per cent, of tho 
total. Of non-food crops, fibres such as 
cotton, jute, hemp, etc., occupied 18,322,000 
acres or 7 per cent, of the total area sown 
and oil seeds 16,458,000 acres, or a little 
over 6 per cent of the total area sown. The 
other non-food crops — dyes arid tanning 
materials, drugs and narcotics (tobacco, tea, 
coiTee, opium, etc.,) fodder crops and mis- 
cellaneous non-food crops together occupied 
about 13,287,000 acres or o per cent, of the 
total area. 

There was a marked increase in the area 
under food-grains as compared with the 
preceeding year. This increase occurred 
mainly under gram and rice. Of the total 
area under the food-grains 19 per cent was 
in the United Provinces, 14 per cent in the 
Madras Presidency, 12 per cent each in 
Bihar and Orissa and Bombay, 11 per cent, 
each in Bengal and the Punjab, 10 per cent 
in the Central Provinces and Bcrar, and the 
remaining 11 per cent, in other provinces. 

Final Jute Forecast for 1933 

The revised figures of jute, forecast for 
this year have h^en issued. There has been 


an increase of 34,79,000 acres compared with 
the previous year. The following is the 
official final forecast : 



1932 

1933 

DiHtrict 

iVeres 

Acre. 

24-ParKanaa 

•12,000 

61,000 

Nadia 

2:xm 

30,000 

Murahidabad 

13,200 

21,000 

.lesAorc 

41, UX) 

70,000 

Khulna 

•20,r)ai 

31000 

Hurd wan 

1,900 

3,000 

Midnaporc 

i'5,0(X) 

5,000 

llooKhly 

17,300 

34,000 

Howrah 

3,700 

4,000 

Kajshahi 

nOjOnO 

91,000 

ninajpiir 

42,700 

.59,00f) 

.IaI])aiKuri 

25,000 

32,000 

Darjeeling 

2.100 

2,000 

Uangpur 

1(M>,0(X) 

252,000 

lh)gra 

C2,ax> 

85,000 

Pabna 

57,000 

80, (XK) 

Malda 

17,5(X> 

.30000 

( Jooch Bihar 

20,900 

25.000 

Dacca 

273,300 

205,000 

Mymensingh 

420,000 

506,000 

Faridpiir 

133,000 

150,000 

Bakarganj 

21,600 

32,000 

( *hittagong 

3lX) 

300 

Tipperah 

157,000 

183,000 

Noakhali 

32,000 

50,000 

Tripura State 

1,100 

1,400 

Total Behar & Orissa 1,633,200 

2,168,700 

Total Bengal 

157,UX) 

192,100 

Total Assam 

IfMMOO 

i:)0,200 

<<raiid total for the 

— . — 

— 

three Provinces 

l,S99,3l.X)? 

2,591,000 

The Committee 

ol‘ the Bengal 

National 


Chamber of Cominrreo have addressed a 


letter to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Agriculture and ludii^tries Depirt- 
ment, on the subject of the final forecast of 
the jute crops. 

The Committee make special reference 
to the extraordinary character of the prevailing 
circumstances which demand that the greatest 
care should be taken in preparing the esti- 
mates this year to ensure their accuracy as 
far as possible. 
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Their object in laying ^special emphasis on 
this point was not that the Department of 
Agriculture should make a more conservative 
estimate than what might bo warranted by the 
facts and figures available to it, but the Com- 
inittee were anxious to be assured that the 
opposite danger of an over-estimate would 
also be carefully ginrded against, especially 
as its effects on the trade as well as on the 
cultivators of jute were likely to be more 
disastrous than an iitider-cslimate. 

The Committee also refer to the suggestion 
made by them in a previous communication 
that the Director of Agriculture should, in 
the matter of preparing his forecasts, consult 
not only the Jute Forecast Committee of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce but also the 
Bengal National Chamber and other Indian 
commercial organizations in Calcutta inter- 
ested in jute. Hitherto no action had been 
taken by the Government upon this sugges- 
tion, the acceptance of which, they reiterate, 
^Vould have gone a long way to dispel much 
of the present uncertainties and doubts 
created by the exclusion of Indian trade 
interests from official consultation on matters 
pertaining to the jute forecast.^’ 

The Committee of the Chamber urge upon 
the Government the necessity of removing 
all misgivings on this matter, at it is essential 
to give a more assuring lead to the trade by 
enhancing the intrinsic metits of the forecast. 
The Committee, therefore, hope that the 
Government will give the Chamber an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter with the 
Director of Agriculture, before the prepara- 
tion of the final forecast in early September. 

Insurance Legislation in Illinois — 
Investment Safeguards 
An emergency bill of great importance 
has been introduced as a sequel to the collapse 


of several Illinois life assurance companies 
in the Illinois House which, has almost un- 
aniin iisly approved it. Confirmation . by the 
Upper Chamber is expected as a matter of 
course. Thc^ bill when passed into law will 
have very far-rcaching effects. 

The new measure aims at tying down the 
life assurance companies as regards their 
investments. For example, farm mortgages 
are only sanctioned up to a limit of 40 per 
cent of the ^^admitted ass«*t3.^’ The companies 
are also permitted to invest in railway or 
^^itility” bonds or other pro])crly secured 
industrial bonds, but not more than 25 pur 
cent of the assets may bo put into any one 
class and not more than 50 per cent in all 
for these* thr(»e cla.sse's combined. 

"Common stocks” are barred for inve>t- 
ment purposes. There is also a prohibiuon 
of iiivefttments in hotels or banks, or in any 
eiiter[>rises in which the directors or officov^s 
of the life company have any interest. Rc^l 
estate is ineligible as an investment except 
in so far as it may be necessary for the tran- 
saction of the company's business. 

Fatal Road Accidents in England 

Fatal road accidents in England do not 
bring so great a total of deaths each year as 
is the case in the United States, but tlu^ 
situation is none the less serinns and alarm- 
ing. The National SafVffy First Association 
of Groat Britain repoi*ts that for the 1 all- 
yearly period, July to Deceiribor, 1^^32, th(‘i’e 
were 3029 fatal road accidents resulting in 
the death of 3129, of whom 575 were 
children. In commenting upon the tituatinn 
the Limrance l{ncA)rd of London, cays thai 
the failure of the human elements in these 
accidents is responsible in over 80 per cent 
of the cases, and during the five years in 
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which the Association has conducted investi- 
gations this percentage has been not lower 
than 81.6 and as high as 85.7. Most of the 
pedestrlaas killed were either under 10 or 
over 50 years of age, and this class formed 
60 per cent of the total. The worst month 
was August, with December second, the worst 
days Saturday and Friday, in that order, 
Sunday having, somewhat surprisingly, the 
lowest average (perhaps due to there being 
fewer poditstrains abroad despite the usual 
increase in motor traffic) ; and over one-third 
of the accidents took place aft('r dark, the 
worst period being between ten and eleven, 
and the next being five and seven — the rush 
hours. 

Life Companies’ KLerger in Japan 

Commerdhtl jUia annouuc(*s tlu^ merger of 
of five middle-sized Japanese life iiisiirafice 
companies wherel)y tluTc has been cr(»ated a 
now company with ass(*ts of Y. 63,000,000 
and with insuranc(‘ in force' totalling 
Y. 225,000,000. 

T1m» new (^oinpany formed by the ni(»rger 
is known as the' Sliowa Mutual IJfe Insurance 
Company consisting of the Nippon Physicians 
Mutual Life, Kokko Life, Horai Life*, Tokai 
Life, Chuo Life* insurance companies. 

In an official statein('iit issued by the 
Minister of Gominorce and Industry on June 
9, the reason for the* merger were s(*t forth 
as follows : 

I 

"The obj('Ct of the merger is not promotion 
of interests of tliese companies, but in the 
interests of their policvLoldors. In the event 
of the merger being cairied out, the total 
amounts of contracts will hi' about 
Y. 250,000,000 and assets about Y. 65,000,000. 
This will raise the new company to the position 
of one of the ^most influential life insurance 


compauics in Japan. Thus their business 
condition will be strengthened and will 
increase the profit of the policyholders.^^ 

Nationalization of Insurance in Nanchukuo ? 
ll(?ports that th(' new state of Manchukuo 
is planning lo nai'.ionali/i' th(^ insurance 
busiiK'ss widiiii its bordiTs have been denied 
in official ([uarters in 81iangliai. Tlu; rumour 
that Munchukuo was planning to drive out 
ail Foreign insurance companies apparently 
originated from seveial 1tpnlrr\^ cables. 
According to Mr. II. Yokotako, Japanese 
(foinniiTcial Counsellor at Shanghai, the 
Manchukuo Gove rnment plans to establish a 
post offic(‘ insurance system, writing only 
small life policies, similar to that which has 
been in cllcct in Japan for some years and 
which th(' (.^liinese National Government has 
had under consideration for suine time. 

Sugar Price “War*’ in India 

The drastic reductions in the price of 
Java sugar, are described in the Bombay 
sugar market as a heroic measure against 
the competition of Mozambique sugar, which 
has of late been making strenuous cfiTorts to 
establish a footing in the Indian market. 

During the past three months Mozambique 
sugar imported into Bombay amounted to 
about 7,000 tons, in colour it is slightly pink 
and its grain is slightly bigger than Java 
sugar, and it is sold cheaper. Further ship- 
ments aggregating about 20,000 tons arc ex- 
pected to arrive from Mozambique within 
the next throe or four months, this being con- 
siderably in excess of the total imports from 
Mozambique last year (about 11,000 tons). 

Java seems to be alarmed at the invasion 
of the rival and hence the drastic reduction. 
The . opinion is expressed in the Bombay 
market that this price cutting might not 
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help Java materially in withstanding the 
competition not only of Mozambique but 
also of the Indian manufacturers as she is 
handicapped by being still on the gold stand- 
ard and by adverse exchange, with the result 
that even at the reduced rates Java sugar will 
be above parity. 

The reduction by 75 cents in Western 
India and only 25 cents in Eastern India is 
explained by the fact that Mozambique sugar 
is shipped only to Western Indian ports 
from Colombo to Karachi and none goes to 
the Eastern ports. 

The recent growth of the Indian sugar 
industry has also hit Java very badly. The 
output of the Indian factories during 1932-33 
was about 250,000 tons of refined sugar and 
that for the next year is estimated to be 
about 100,000 tons over this figure. This 
growth of the indigenous industry is reflected 
in the imports from foreign countries. 

The imports into India from foreign 
countries during 1931 were 170,000 tons 
which included about 90,000 tons of conti- 
nental beet sugar. Those imports fell to 

107,000 tons in the year 1932, including 
15,500 tons of Continental sugar. 

Important De cision in Insurance Suit 

Mr. Justice Iqbal Ahmad and Mr. Justice 
Rachhpal Singh, of the Allahabad High Court, 
have given a decree in favour of Messrs. 
Andrew Yule and Company, local managers 
of the Guardian Insurance Company, Limited, 
against Lala Harkishen Das, who had been 
sued by the plaintiflFs for Rs. 3,185 for non- 
payment of premium on the insurance of. 
Steam Roller Flour Mills for Rs. 7,71,000. 

The point for decision by their lord-hips 
was whether there was any valid contract, no 
premium having been paid. 


Rejecting the contention on behalf of Ijala 
Harkishen Das in second appeal, their lord- 
ships said that this plea had been raised on 
the asumption that in every case a contract 
for insurance was not binding unless the 
premium or a part of it had been paid. In 
their lordships^ opinion no such assumption 
could be accepted. There had been cases in 
which it was open to the insurance company 
to waive their right to demand immediate 
payment of the premium, more especially 
where the proposal was for a fire insurance 
policy. It was not always necessary that 
such a formal agreement should be entered 
into to constitute a valid contract for fire 
insurance. Where the insurance company on 
receipt of a proposal for insurance issued a 
risk-note covering the risk, that fact by itself 
constituted a contract for insurance for 
certain time. 

Japan vmws Lancashire—Fact in Comparison 

The quantity of cotton used by Japan is 
approximately a third greater than that 
manuiactured by Lancashire, yet Japan has 
only 8,000,000 spindles against 49,000,000 in 
the cotton country. 

This anomaly is referred to by the Man- 
chester correspondent of The Times, who 
declares that the disparity is accounted for by 
the fact that while Lancashire mills work, a 
maximum of 48 hours a week, those of Japan 
work 120 hours. 

The class of trade done by Japan is indi- 
cated by the fact that Japanese mills used 

835.000 bales of American cotton and only 

28.000 bales of finer Egyptian compared with 

735.000 bales of American and 158,000 of 
Egyptian used in Lancashire mills. . 
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T1i 3 Lats Mr. William St. John Church 

Wo record with deep regret and sorrow 
the news of the death of Mr. W. St. John 
Church, one of the ablest and most successful 
insurance men who ever came to India, which 
melancholy event took place on the 2(5 th 
July, 19.‘i:3. He leaves behind a widow and 
two sons, the eldest of whom Mr. J. W. 
Church is holding a post in the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation Ld. 

.Mr. Church had all along been associated 
with Indian Life Insurance OflTiccs, and 
(‘ndowed with the highest qualities of cons- 
tructive genius, ho was able to establish the 
reputation of the life offices he was placed 
in charge of. 

H »rn in Sutton, Surrey, in 1«'^72, Mr. 
William Sf. John Chiiriili received his early 
education in Bury St. Edmunds, and (]uali(ied 
himself for the pplntiiig tr:id«. He got an 
a])pointment in a printing lir.n in Bombay 
and came to India in ISUS. Liter en he 
joined the firm of Messrs. McDowell and Co., 
of Madras and was placed in charge of their 
Insiiraneo D-p irtnient. After a year, he 
joined the Oriental Govern inent Security 
Life Assurance Co. LI., in B #mbay and was 
appointed Branch Secretary to their newly 
opened Branch O.Tiie in M idras, whore ho 
worked very successfully till the early part 
of luOf). On the 1st May, 190(5, the Oriental 
Life Assnrince Com])aiiy o])oncd their new 
Branch in Bengal and Mr. Church was sent 
to Calcutta as Secretary thereof. He opened 
the Branch Office in Calcutta at 2S, D.ilhonsic 
Square, by taking over charge from Messrs. 
R. Knight and Sons, the then Chief Agents 
of the Cora])any. 

Mr. Church purchased the site on which 
stands the present palatial building of the 
Oriental in Clive Row, the construction 


whereof was completed under his direct 
supervisicn. lathe latter part of 1917, Mr. 
Church was transferred to Madras and after 
a few months he left Oriental to join the 
National Indian Life Insurance C-o. in 
Calcutta as its Resident M inager, in which 
cai)acity he worked with great credit and 
success up till 1920. Leaving the National 
Indian Insurance Co. Lcl., up to the time of 
his death he had all along been associated 
with indigenous life offices. 

A born organiser, a consummate adminis- 
trator, a sympathetic and kind-hearted 
master, Mr. Churches name will ever remain 
enshrined in the hearts of all who came in 
contact with him. His sympathies were 
wide and (piick. Mr. Clnirch was purposeful 
and energetic, an org miser of a very high 
order whose prom]><:itnde of resource alike 
in the office and in the field was no less 
coiispicuoiis than the good hnnlourcd geniality 
of his character. Talents^ industry, patience 
and ]»crseverance -these he possessed in the 
highest degree. In his choice of men, ho 
looked more for intelligence and independent 
initiative than for subservience, and this 
commendable trait in his eliaracter secured 
for him whole-hearted co-operation from a 
band of sincere workers. 

Indian insurance has lost in him an 
astute d(*votcc and a pioneering genius. We 
otfor our sincercst condolences to the 
members of the bereaved family. 

Indian Insurance Conference, Lahore 

A meeting of the Reception Committee 
of the Indian Insurance Conference was held 
on the 3rd and on 7th of August, to 
elc^ct office bearers and members of the 
Executive Committee. It was decided that 
instead of electing all the office bearers and 


10 
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all the members of Executive Committee, 
the Chairman, one Vice-C- hair man, General 
Secretary, Joint General Secretary, Treasurer 
and eight members of the Executive Com- 
mittee be elected. The election of the 
remaining two Vice-Chairmen, auditors and 
five members of the Executive Committee 
be postponed till at least 100 members of the 
Reception Committee wore enrolled. 

The following office bearers and members 
of the Executive Committee were elected : -- 

Offtck nKArM«:i{s. 

Chairman : Lala Harkislicn Lai. 

Vice-Chairman : Pandit K. Santanam. 

General Secretarv : La la 'Prilok Chandra 

Kapur. 

Joint Gen. Seery : Mr. S. L. 'Puli. 

Treasurer : La la Hhim Sain Sachar. 

Mkmbkhs of TiiK Ex(m tivk (V)MMrm:K 

Mr. Nanak (/hand Kapur, Manager, Star 
of India Insurance (^onipany, Mr. Baij Nath 
(^hopra. Fire agent*, Mr. Rajendar Lai Tiili, 
Manager, "Paj Insurance ( ■ompany, Mr. J. N. 
Sethi, Secretary, National Insurance (’ompany, 
Lala Duni Chand, Director, Bharat Insurance 
Company and Peopl(»^s Insurance (Company, 
Mr. Nazar, See.retary of the Empire <»F India 
Insurance Company, Mr. Vatel, Secretary, 
Hindustan Co-operative Insiiraiiee (’ompany, 
Mr. Nand Lai ITberoi, Fire agent. 

1’he remaining office bearers and the 
Members of Executive (’ommittee will be 
elected after at least 100 members are 
enrolled. 

I take this opportunity of requesting 
people interested in insuranc(> to become 
members of the Reception Committee. 

Membership is open to the Directors, 
Managing Agents, Managers, Secrefarics, 
Actuaries, Legal Advisors and Medical 


Advisers of any Indian Insurance Company 
having its Head Office in the Punjab and 
Branch Secretaries, Managers, Inspectors and 
Organizers, Agents, Chief Agent? and Medical 
Examiners'. of any Indiiiii Insurance Company 
working in the Punjab and others connected 
with liisuraiicc. 

'^Georges Fbilippar” Insurance 
Many underwriters interested in the 
insurances of the French motor liner (ieorgra 
Plif/ijjfjffr were surprised to learn in mail 
week tliat a claim had boon lodged against 
the Services (.’ontractiiels des Messagories 
Marilimes for the repayment of the amount 
paid on the vesssPs policies shortly after she 
was roved by fire in May Iasi: year. This 
payment was made conditional upon the pro- 
duction of the report of the committee which 
ent|uirod into the loss, and it will be recalled 
that requests for this report wen* ignorcMl 
until May 13 last, when elaiins against the 
owners of ihe vessel in respect of cargo 
lost with hc‘r, were on the point of beemning 
stature barred. Even then, the report 
supplied to the underwriters proved to the 
incomplete, although an action was immediate- 
ly eommeneed in the French courts claiming 
from the owners the amounts paid in respect 
of insurances on cargo, A cine to the 
contents of the full report had, however, been 
supplifd by the publieution in an obscure 
French political journal of what is bdievccl 
t<i be an accurate precis., of the docuiin nt. 
On this evidence the special comrnitte ot 
I iiider- writers who had the matter in hand, 
continued to press for the actual report, and 
while it is believed that, even now, the com- 
plete text is not available, sufficient informa- 
tion has become available to justify the under- 
writers, in requesting the refund cf their 
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settlenieiit ou the hull ])olicies on the grounds 
that the loss was due to causes lor which they 
ai*e not liable. Such action is not necessarily 
parallel with that ol‘ the cargo undcTwriters, 
for a shipowner may be liable for damage to 
cargo in circumstances in which he is entitled 
to recover under his hull insurances, and For 
this reason Further developments are awaittd 
with keen interest. 

Sen Roy & Co. 

We arc glad to ainioiin(‘e that Messrs. 
Sen Roy ^ C^ompany have been appointed 
Chief Agmts Fi.r Hengal Hchai* and Orissa 
of the Indian iMenaiiitilc Tn-siirance Company 
Ltd. of Bombay. Mr. X. V. Roy, one of the 
principal partners of the linn, is an cxj»ericn- 
(jed and ellicient insurance worker, having 
worked in the Xcw India Assurance Co. 
Lvd. and !*\ational Insiiramm Company Ltd. 
f(n* several years. We wish this lirni every 
success. 

Swadeshi Exhibition and Insurance Publicity 

The Swadeshi Kxhibition in Calcutta 
details of which we published in our last 
issue was opened with eedat by Lady Xilratan 
Sircar in tin* absence due to unavoidable 
reasons of Sir Nilratan Sircar, the I’rnsident- 
elect, at Wellington Scpiare on the Uh 
September. Lady Sircar made an ardent 
appeal for buying Swadeahi goods to her 
countrymen. 

The various committees of the Exhibition 
have displayed very interesting facts and 
figures for the enlightenment of the public 
inregirJ to the different aspects of India’s 
national awikening and rejuvenation. We 
beg to draw particular attention to the 
Insurance and B inkin' S:all organised by the 
Insurance and Banking Committee of the 


Exhibition. Various interesting charts and 
illustrations regarding the progress of indi- 
genous insurance, the utility of insurance in 
the development and safeguarding of national 
industries have been displayed in the 
Committee Stall. The Insurance and Ban- 
king Committee consist of the following 
members : Or. S. C. Roy (Secretary), Mr. 
J. C. Sen, xMr. M. Moulik, Mr. J. N. Sen 
Gupta, Mr. Benode Biswas, Mr. S. B. Roy 
Choiidhnry, Mr. P. R. Gupta and Mr. K. K. 
Xandi. 

Career of a Blind Agent 

(\iHiidifin Insurttncr rerords the uniazing 
career of t>iie Mr. Garnet W. Ray croft, who, 
whih* engaged in business as district manager 
for the Exe(*lsior Lite, and a popular local 
insurance man, suddenly lost his eye-sight. 
A cahimiTy of such ireiiienduiis priiporiions 
might well have resulted in complete dis- 
eoiiragemont to tin* strongest man ; but 
Mr. Raveroft did noi. let. it upset Ins life. 

lie set nut to h*arn Braile reading, 
niemorized the telephone uuinbc*rs of his 
ciistomei’s, and proceeded to build itp a large- 
busi ness in the g<*neral insiii'ance Held. He 
was forced to sever his connection with th*' 
life assurance* branch of the l)usin(*ss, for he 
found that he could m>t siicc(*ssftdly carry on 
that type of work without actually calling ou 
ctistoiiiers, and his afilictioii made that 
iinpossihh-. 

In 11)22, seven years after losing his sight, 
he was overjoy(*(l t) find that he was slowly 
rc:'aiiiiiig his ability to distiugiiish objects. 
From time to time, he says, he was able to 
see clearly, ch(*n the old trouble* would return. 
Kimilly, Inwever, h*? r(»gained his sight ami in 
11)25 wa^ able to drivi*. his own car. Since 
then his vision has been excellent. 
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IsBurance and Financial Times 

Wo congratulnto our cstcomod friend, 
Mr. T. K. Sarkor, (‘ditor and proprietor of the 
above journal on the latest issue of his journal. 
8ev(Tal interesting and instruetive articles 
have b(‘en published and some new features 
have be(*u introduced. The get up has been 
much improv(*d ami the pages are fully 
illustrated. We Avish this journal a longlife 
of usefulness and prosperity. 

Dr. N. Sanyal 

Dr. Nilinakha Sanyal, m. a., eh. i>., a 
former editor of the Inmiranttv anti Finmire 
Rerietv, after serving an imprisonment 
for six months in cinncction with his 
accepting the Chairmanship of the ll *c(*ption 
Cominittoe of the last session of Indian 
National Congress (declared uidawful) at 
Calcutta, has been released. He has uoav 
resumed his previous office in the Metivipolitan 
Life Insurance Co. Ltd. We are glad to 
have him in our midst again. 

Hr. S. C. Roy 

We congratulate our esteemed friend, 
Mr. S. C. Roy, M. A., n. t^., editor of 
Insurancr World and of the Hindiisthan 
Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd. on his 
being elected to the E. B. Railway Advisory 
Committee by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Institute of Actuaries Examination 

The following candidates were successful 
in the above Examination held in Calcutta 


in May last : 

Probhat Kumar Ghosh Part I 

Anil Chandra Nag Part 1 

S. M. Pal Part I 

B. R. Gupta Part HA 


T. S. Swaminathan Part IIA & IIB 

M. M. N. Marar Part IIB. 

* Babhai Kasturchand Shah Part IlIA 

* Arthur Joseph Males Part IIIB 

* Now ((ualitied for the Associateship. 

Hangiya Jana Sahitya Sammilani 

The first session of the Baugiya Jana 
Sahitya Sammilani (Bengalee Peoples^ 
Literary Conference) will be held at 
Mymeusingh on the Kith and 1 7th September, 
1933. Professor Benoy Kumar Sjrkar has 
been elected President of the same. Wc 
wish the Conference all success. 

The Rehnuma-i*Beema 

Wc have pleasure in announcing that the 
Hi‘hiuima-i“Becma, 1931, aii Insurance Year 
Book in Urdu will be piiblislu-d soon fitun 
Lih(*pe by Mr. IT. S. Balhaya, editor of the 
llrvNvu Tlui ppic(» of the b >ok will be R-?. 2.’ 
Industrial & Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd. 

The fourth quiri(|uctiiiial valuation of the 
above Company for the period ending 31st. 
December, 1932, shows a surplus of Bs. 
7,94,021). The Directors have recommended 
a simple reversionary bonus at Rs. 22 i 2 per 
thousand per anniitn to whole life policies ami 
Rs. liS per thousand per annum to other 
classes of ])olicios. Wc consider this result 
liig’.ily satisfactory and shall publish a review 
in more details of the Valuation Report in 
one of our future issues. 

Genuine Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Here is a new entrant into the field of 
provident insurance in Bengal. The schemes 
of this Company fortunately differ from the 
hackneyed and un.scientif]c schemes of d ly-to- 
dny companies. They guarantee a fixed sum 
to the subscribers and in any case the subscri- 
bers are entitled to 150 per cent, of the 
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premiums paid. The policies provide many 
liberal conditions in regard to lapses, surren- 
der value, etc., and the schemes sire well worth 
considerable attention and scrutiny. 

The Aryan Mutual Life Assurance Society, Ltd. 

We have received a copy of the 
Directors* Report of the above Company 
for the first working period consisting of 
nearly 1 1 months during which it has written 
a business of the value of Rs. 1,03,500. 
The Company has been started in Rombay 
with the patromigo of several (listing lished 
local business iikmi. The Company is repre- 
sented ill Hengil by Messrs. Chatterjec & Co., 
Chief Agents, a firm of wliich Mr. N. G. 
Ciiatterjee is the principil officer. 

Crescent Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Mr. If. L. Ooopta, n. a., Rrancli Secretary 
of the above Co in puny at Calcutta wont to 
Kaliikhali, Ti.irisal, to hand over a sum of 
R^. 1,000, which arose as a claim due to the 
death of Mr. Radha Nath Karmaker, an 
assure (1 in the Company, to Dr. Ilara Kunta 
Kannjiker, the assigiicK? of the deceaired. 8ucli 
prompt piV iiCnt of claims will arid mbtcdly 
popularise* the Compa ly in the country, and 
as a matter of fact Mr. G^mpta received 
several proposals of assurance immediately 
after*, the meeting before which the money was 
paid was over. 

Calcutta College of Insurance 

We published au account of the opening 
ceremony of the above College iii our last 
number. Regular class(»s have been started 
from the 15th August and the scats, we 
understand, have m arly been filled up. We 
are delighted to learn that very able profes- 
sors and renowned scholars have joined the 


t(*aching staff of the College. It is expected 
that all s(*ats will be filled up before the 
Puja vacation. 

Metropolitan Insurance Workers’ Association 

An as5-i>ciation of the above name was 
I'ornied by the field workers of the Metro- 
politan Insurance ('oinpany Ltd. on September 
3, 1933. The .Vssociation is located at 28, 
Polh'ck Street, and the Providomil Committee 
consi-'t of the following : 

Pre^idonl — Mr. llircndranatli Roy, n.A., n.i.. 
Vice President -Mr. Pnibodh Ch. Nag, m.a. 

Mr. Kiran Kumar Ikisii. 
Secretary — Mr. Prama-^lianath Chakravorty, b.a. 
Asatt. Sicys. — Mr. Siidl ir Cl ai dra Miikhcrjee 
Mr. Sambl iinath Ra.*in 
Trcasiinr- Mr. Matilal Ihtl 

Tlio objects of the Association have not 
been meiiHomd in the r(‘poi*t which has 
been sent to ns for coiiimmit 

Indian Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Myrnensingh 

In the annual gr>nf*r.il meeting of the “Indian 
Insurance Agents* Association, Mymen- 
siiigh,” held on 13th Aug is: in the Central 
Co-operative Biiik ILiilding, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. D. K. L.iliiri Chondliiiry, M.L.A. 
and well attended by the insurance workers 
of the district, a resolution was passed all 
standing, bcfjre conimcncenient of the usual 
agenda, condoling the sad and proinatun* 
death of Deshapriya Sen Gupta, touching 
particularly on the distinct loss to the cause 
of Indian Insurance, in view of his connec- 
tions with a few Indian concerns. 

Mr. S. R. Dutt, B.A., in course of his 
Secretarial report, emphasised on the ri(?ces- 
sity and utility of such associations, stressing 
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on the united strength so badly needed for 
th(* advancement of the cause of Indian 
Insurance, particularly in making a bold 
stand against foreign competitions. 

Messrs. N. K. Roy, A. A. Khan and Rai 
Bahadur Chakladar, President of the Asso- 
ciation, also elaborately dwelt on the various 
aspects of ^‘Biiy Indian and »Sell Indian’’ in 
Insurance. But the masterly deal on the 
subject by the Ilonoiirablc Mr. Lahiri Chou- 
dhiiry, who is also associated with a few 
Indian Life concerns, was a class in itself and 
was very much appreciated. 

The following office bearers were elected 
for the current session : — 

President Rai U. C. ('hakladar Bahadur 

/IftHittsi/tntf 

Vice-Presidents : — Mr. N. K. Roy. 

( alcftiia Insitmm e 
Mr. H. C. Chaudhurie. 

Fortranl 

Secretary and Treasurer : Mr. S. M. Aich. 

Oriental 

Asst. Secretary : Mr. S. C. Boy. Unique 

Executive Committee : 

Mr. S. R. Dutt, n.A. 

Foncard 

„ M. N. Roy. E/n/nre 
„ A. A. Khan. LnLshnti 
„ S. B. Gupta. Nalionaf 


„ D. N. Sen. New India 
„ N. Chakladar. 

llindusthan 
,, Aurobindo Qhose. 

Forivard 

„ K. C. Das, M.A. B.L. 

Andhra 

''Malda in Calcutta” Society 

A conference of the people of Malda 
residing in Calcutta was held at the residence 
of Mr. K. Ahmed, m. l. a., Bar-at-Law, at 
10, Hastings Street, Calcutta on the 20th. 
instant. 

As a result of deliberations the ‘^Malda in 
Calcutta” Society was established with Prof. 
Beuoy Sarkar as President and Prof. Baneswar 
Dass as Secretary. The objects of the? 
Society have been declan‘d to be the promo- 
tion of social intercourse among the Malda 
people living in ( -alcutta as well as discus- 
sions on th(‘ methods of improving the 
economic condition of Malda. 

Mr. Ahmed’s hospitality was (;njoye<J by 
the guests who mustered strong on the 
occasion. Drs. Sashi Kumar Sen Gupta and 
M. Agarwalla, Mrs. Ida Sarker, Sj. AtuI 
Kumar, Mrs. Sarma as well as several mer- 
chants and Kavirajes were present. 
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Indian Insurance Year-Book, 1932 

The Report of the Ooveriiraeiit Actuary 
oil the working of itisiirance companies 
operating in India during the year 1931 
has at last been published. The insurance 
press of India has cried itself hoarse over 
the delay which mars much of the topical 
Interest of the publication and sets to naught 
much useful purpose which the Blue’.Book 
serves to the public as well as to the insurance 
peo]ile, yet there is sonic cmnsolation in the 
thought that ^^better late than never.^' We 
would once more draw the attention of the 
Government Actuary to the public opinion 
in this matter which is insistent upon having 
the Blue Book published witli the least possible^ 
delay. 

The total number of insurance companies 
operating in India is at present 282 of which 
136 companies are constituted in India and 


146 are constituted outside India. This 
records an increase of 1C companies which 
have been established with the object of trans- 
acting life assurance business since the 
publication of the last Year-Book. The distri- 
bution of companies constituted in India over 
provinces is as follows : 


Bombay 

60 

Bengal 

25 

Madras 

21 

Punjab 

14 

Delhi 

s 

C. 

2 

Ajmer 

o 

mi 

Bihar 

2 

Burma 

1 

U.P. 

1 

The distribution of companies 

constitutod 

outside India over the countries 

of origin 


are as follows : 
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United Kingdom 

British Dominions 

71 

and Colonies 

31 

Europe 

18 

United States 

12 

«lapan 

9 

Java 

5 


The majority of Indian companies^ 103 
out of 130, carry on life assurance business 
alone, 20 carry on life business along with 
other insurance business and 13 carry on 
insurance business other than life. On the 
other hand, most of the non-Indian companies 
carry on insurance business other than life. 
Out of a total of 140,122 carry on insurance 
business otlnu* than life, 10 carry on life 
business only and 14 carry on lift* business 
along with other insurance busin(*ss. 

Regarding the establishment of new 
companies the Government Actuary has 
sounded a note of warning. He has pointed 
out that with the exception of a few com- 
panies, a large number of Indian companies 
of under 20 years’ standing has not p.aid any 
dividend to their shareholders and is still in 
a state of indefinite struggle, and as nearly 
50 companies havt; been (established during 
the last four years, it is undesirable for any 
more companies to bee formed. Some 
companies had spent almost all their paid-up 
capital in preliminary and organisation 
expenses. Although we arc not inclined to 
paint the outlook so dismal as that, yet there 
is considerable weight in the plea that the 


consideration of quality should be placed 
before that of quantity in this matter. 

The total now life assurance business 
(iilccted in India during 1931 amounted to 
125 thousand policies assuring a sum of 26% 
crores and yielding a premium iiiconic of 
1 % crorc of which the share of Indian com- 
panies amounted to 97 thousand poIici (*3 
assuring a sum. of 17 crores and having a 
premium income of % crorc. The total life 
assurance business effected in India and 
remaining in force at the end of 1931 amount- 
ed to 714 thousand policies assuring a total 
sum of 168 crores including reversionary 
bonus additions and having a premium income 
of 8*2 crores. Of this the* share of Indian 
companies is represented by 502 tlionsand 
policies assuring a sum of 04 crores and 
having a premium income of 4*2 crores. The 
development of life assurance business 
effected by Indian companies since 1022 is 
shown in the following table : 

New Business Total business re- 


Year. written during the maining in force 
year. at the end of 

the year. 


1922 

5,64 lakhs 

37 crores 

1923 

5,85 

9} 

39 

W 

1924 

6,89 

» 

42 

}> 

1925 

8,15 

» 

47 


1926 

10,35 

}} 

53 

V 

1927 

12,77 

}} 

60 

>J 

1928 

15,41 

}} 

71 

99 

1929 

17,29 

9> 

82 

9f 
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New Business Total business rc- 

Year. written during the maining in force 
year at the end of 

the year 

1930 l(),r)0 89 „ 

1931 17,76 98 „ 

The net income of the Indian companies 
under their life assurance business from pre- 
miums and interest amounted to St-j crores 
in 1931 and was in excess of ^2 crore over 
the corresponding income of the previous 
year. Claims amounted to 1®? crore and 
exceeded the previous year’s figure by 12 
lakhs. Claijns by death and by survivance 
showed an increase of 5 and 7 lakhs res- 
pectively. 

The life assurance funds increased by 
iK'arly 2 crores during lf)31 and amounted 
to 22*2 crores at the end of the year. The 
average rate of interest earned on the life 
funds during the year was a little less than 
5^2 per cent. 

The Government Actuary has iTiised 
an alarm over the high lapse ratio of 
Indian companies. He has pointed 
out that the total life business which 
lapsed during 1930 was 7^ crores and 
was 40 per cent of the total new business. 
This is undoubtedly discouraging. Some 
companies have been spending their resources 
indiscriminately on any kind of new business 
in their anxiety to push forward the new 
business figures. The Government Actuary 
haa rightly remarked ; ^^there . are still many 


companicH which conduct their business at 
a dangerously high cost but an enlightened 
public opinion is gradually growing up to 
expose the evil of extravagant munagement. 
It is also mentioned that some of the expen- 
sively managed companies had also incurred 
expenditure which has not yet been put 
through the reveniu' account as outgo but 
is shown amongst the assets as capital outlay.” 
We hope the attention of the companies will 
be drawn to this pitiful aspect of their 
business operations. 

The non-Indian life business of Indian 
companies during 1931 amounted to 66 lakhs 
yielding a premium income of 4 lakhs and the 
total Slim assur(‘d including reversionary 
bonus additions remaining in force at the end 
of 1931 amoimted to 4 crores having a pre- 
nuum income of 21 13 lakhs. 

The Year-Book contains the results of the 
latest actuarial valuations of 52 Indian life 
offices, out of which 41. companies have 
shown surplus and 8 deficit. 

The total ass(4s of Indian companies till 
the end of 1931 have been shown at 29 crores. 
Of this 20-^4 crores arc invested in 
government securities. Mortagages, loans 011 
policies, and on stocks and shares arc shown 
at 4 crores ; land and house property are 
valued at 1^2 crore ; deposits, cash and stamps 
are shown at k crore ; accrued interest at h 
crore ; agents’ balances and other outstanding 
items at 1^8 crorc ; and loans on personal 
security and other miscellaneous assets at >5 
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crore. InveHtments of Indian companies 
outside India consist mainly of stock exchange 
securities and amount to *5 crore. The total 
assets in India of non-Indiati companies 
amount to Slh crores. Almost the whole of 
this sum is invested in government securities. 
The Government Actuary has not mentioned 
the different items in which this amount is 
invested. The mention of such items would 
have removed much misunderstandingin the 
matter. 

The Post Office Insurance Fund has 
received a set-back during the year ending 
31 st March, 1932. The following table will 
show its comparative position : 


Year Endinpj 

New Sums 

Total New 

Lifo .\i<8uraiicc 

3l8t March 

Assured 

I’remium 

Fund nt the 



Income 

end of the year 

1930 

1,19,50,000 

6,05,00) 

1,02^000 

1931 

1,50,38,000 

0,74,000 

•1,40,40,000 

1932 

98,15,00iJ 

1,28,000 

4.9), 47, 000 


From the above it will be seen that the 
new business during 1932 of the Post Office 
Insurance Fund has suffered a reduction of 
nearly 35 per cent over the corresponding 
Bgurcs of the previous years. 

The position of fire, marine and mis- 
cellaneous insurance business is summarised 
in the following table : 

In lakhs of rupees. 

Companies Fire Marine Miscellaneous Total 


Indian 

28 

7 

24 

59 

Xon>Indian 100 

86 

53 

189 

Total 

128 

43 

77 

248 


From the net figures given above it is 
not possible to form a correct estimate of the 
total business effected in India ns a consider- 
able portion of Indian and non-Indian 
coiupanies is reassured outside India. 

There arc at present 265 provident 
insurance societies of which 150 are 
established in Bcmgal, 4tS in the Bombay 
Presidency, 41 in Madras and the remaining 
societies arc scattered over the oth(»r 
provinces of India including 1 in Burma. 
Of the existing societies, 50 transact ordinary 
life assurance business and 215 transact 
business either on the dividing plan or on 
the call system. The accumulated funds at 
the end of the year 1931 of the societies, of 
which particulars are available, amounted to 
15 lakhs and their combined income during 
the year was 8U lakhs. The paid-up capital 
of the societies having a share capital was 
2h lakhs. The Government Actuary has 
suggested that the societies which work on 
the dividing plan with a minimum guarantee 
should be guided by actuarial advice as to 
building up a proper reserve and with 
advantage undergo an actuarial valuation. 

The Caste in Railway Service 

Oiir attention has been drawn to a 
contribution which appeared in the Ananda 
Baxar Palrika where the writer, Mr. S. K. 
Banerjee, who is not a stranger to our readers, 
has;! discussed the claims'of different commu- 
nities of India to railway service. The 
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que&tion ha» arisen now because the Moslems 
have demanded :!a certain percentage of the 
railway services to be kept reserved for 
their comm unity. 

In the first place, the Railways, although 
they arc public institutions, arc commercial 
enterprises too. Mr. Banerjee *has asked the 
pertinent (question what ought to be the 
criterion by which the distribution of 
railway services among ditterent communities 
is to be regulated. If the income of the 
railways is to be the criterion of such 
distribution, then, Mr. Banerjee has argued, 
the Hindus have the first claim on the 
majority of railway services. 

Mr. Banerjee has argued and has proved 
by a statement of facts which are as convinc- 
ing as figures that the Hindus contribute the 
largest passenger as well as goods traffic to 
all railways all over India. This 
would be realised by a mere reference to the 
various*. places of pilgrimage, fairs, festivals, 
local ceremonies, etc. Every province has its 
own local .places of pilgrimage and festivities. 
Besides these, there arc some places of 
pilgrimages of an all-India characte]', that is 
to say, those places which arc visited by 
Hindus from all parts of India, such as 
Benares, Gaya, Allahabad, Nasik, Ramc- 
s^hwaram, etc., to mention only a few. 
The Mahomedans or Christians have 
no such places of j '.attraction •, the 
pilgrimages being compulsory, every Hindu 
contributes his mite to the earnings of 


IGl 

railways ; then there are seasonal and 
exceptional festivals such as the Kiunbh, 
Eclip.se.s, etc. The local festivals, celebrated 
with great eelat in places like Tarakesliwar, 
Baidvanath Dham draw large niimbei’ of 
local pilgrims from sidjacent districts. From 
these sources alouc the earnings of railways 
contributed by the Hindu poimlation would 
eclipse every other single source, but still the 
Mahomedans demaiul a percentage of services 
on population basis. ^^Ile who pays the piiier 
calls for the tiine.^’ When the Hindu 
passengers ocniribnte tlic major portion ol 
passenger earnings they have cvctv right to 
insist on the employment of Hindu servants 
for service and there appears no reason why 
the Mohoniodans should now proclaim them- 
selves as caste-ridden. Mr. Banerjc'e apparciit- 
ly got his ]>rovocation at the sight oi 
watcr-pilchors marked tV: ^^M’ in every 

railway station which mean water for Hindus 
and IMahoniedans : nobody was ever aware of 
any Mahoniedan who had objections on religious 
gi'ouuds against use of drinking water from 
any source, but being born and bred up in 
this castc-ridden country they have caught 
the contagion, otherwise’.the Railway author- 
ities would not trouble themselves over 
duplicating the water-supply system, but had 
there been* any such demand on religious 
grounds for separating the water supply 
system ? Where and by whom ? What 
made the railway systems go in; for extra 
expenditure whereby the expenditure on this 
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count alone had to be doubled y No wonder 
that the railways would run at a loss. The 
Mahomedans, if they really demanded a 
separate supply of water have sadly betrayed 
their bigotry from which they were proud 
enough to call themselves free. 

We have no intention of prejudicing the 
case of Arosloins so far as their einployincnt in 
the railways is concerned. What concerns 
us most is the fact that the canker of 
cojiimunalism is spreading its contagion in 
every sphere of our social life. We urge 
upon the potent factors behind tlio propagation 
of this evil to change their outlook before it 
is too late. 

Cohen Committee's Report on Industrial 
Assurance 

The Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on industrial assurance appointed 
by the Treasury in April, 1931, under the 
presidentship of Sir Benjamin Cohen, K. C., 
to examine into and report on the law and 
practice of industrial assurance and 
assurances on the lives of children under 
ten years of age, has now been published. 
Industrial life assurance owes its origin to 
a ninch later period than life assurance and 
seeks to redress the 6iiancial difficulties of 
the mas8(;s and industrial workers in times 
of special need. Industrial life assurance 
has increased by leaps and bounds in recent 
times. But neither legislation nor business 
practice had ensured a smooth run for this 
business. The Cohen Report has revealed 
the conditions of the working of industrial 
life assurance in England which are far from 
satisfactory. The Committee are of opinion 
that the defects of the business and their 


consecpienccs to the assuring public cannot be 
substantially remedied by a mere change in 
the statutory provisions. They have instead 
suggested three measures of which they seem 
to favour the third one most. It calls forth 
a statutory imposition on companies of a 
general limitsition of expenditure to a fixed 
maximum, except for the benefit of the 
assured. The other two alternatives present, 
in their opinion, formidable difficulties iu 
their application. 

The principal defect, according to the. 
Cohen Committee, of the business as it exists 
to-day in England is the ^^exc(‘ssivc competi- 
tion with its almost feverish pressure for 
increase firstly by the offices on their field 
staffs and secondly by th(5 latter ii])on tli<' 
working class population, is responsible for 
the principal defects of the business. To 
this competition and pressure must bo 
ascribed tlio masses of uneconomical contracts 
(many of them of doubtful legality) into wliieli 
])Coplc are induced to <mtcr and the inordinate 
number of lapses which ensue, with the heavy 
losses resulting from them.’' 

The Finanrinl Xetrs has suggested an 
additional remedy for such d*'fects which 
consists in dispensing with tlie services of 
part-time agents (completely and to cover the 
country with a net-work of whole-time agents. 
Ft has been found that tl\c expense ratio ol 
the group of offices that employ part-time 
agents by far exceeds that of the group 
employing whole-time agents. There arc 
various other important considc^rations which 
deserve our attention, but for want of space 
we have to postpone the discussion till a 
future issue. 



Personal Liberty under National Socialism 

By Mi!s. HILDA M. BANKRJKA 


When I began to c.onsider the subject- 
matter of this article th('r(3 seemed to be very 
little to say, because in ordinary life one docs 
not notice any r(»strictions under National 
Socialism. The common daily lif<» of the 
individual is not interfered with nor is he 
restricted in his business affairs. Everyone 
may buy and soli where and how he likes. 
There are no laws, as in Italy, England and 
some*, other countries regulating the employ- 
ment of foreigners. Foreigners arc not 
prevented from earning money. Qiiite 
recently, in a neighbouring state, an artist 
was not allowed to hold an exhibition where 
])ictur(*s*wer(* on sale. Tie came to Germany, 
and although not a German subject, held a 
successful (^xhibition without any restrictions. 
Foreigners may arrange lectures and charge 
fees. It is not without significance in this 
connection, that in the heat of a groat nation- 
al revolution. Sir Thomas Bcecham should be 
invited to conduct three Wagner operas in 
Munich— a foreigner conducting ultra-German 
music in the stronghold of German nation- 
alism.^^ 

The ordinary citizen or visitor, then, is not 
aware of any curtailment of his liberty. In 
certjiin respects he is more free than before 
the revolution, because with the restoration 
of authority there is no longer any n('cessity 
for taking special precautions against overt 
actions. For instance, during the Bnining 
and the von Papen Governments, when free 
fights, often with fatal results, between Nazis 
and Communists were common, no one was 


allowed to pass the* Berlin ITniversity gates 
Avithout showing his student or membership 
card. Now visitors may enter without 
supervision, and arc made generally welcome. 

But there is one thing that no one mav 
do. No one may do any thing by word oi* 
deed that is calcnlatcil to endanger the 
solidarity of the new State. This aspect of 
personal liberty must be looked at from within 
the frame of tin* groat decision and purpose 
of the German peoph* as expressed in the 
aims and policy of National Socialism. To 
understand this wc must go back to lf)20, to 
the little band of 7, who pledged themselves 
under the leadership of Adolf Hitler to work 
for the regeneration of Germany : to [)urgo 
her political and social life of those foreign 
elements which were, they believed, responsi- 
ble for a wholesale coiTiiption and demoralisa- 
tion of public lib*, alien to the German 
character, and not wholly or even mainly 
accountable to defeat : to reirispire the old 
German ideals of probity, resolution and 
courage throughout the nation, and above all 
to unite the whole people, regardless of age, 
class, creed or circumstance into one folk, 
having one mind, one purpose, one leader. 

The Movemement, itself a protest, a 
struggle and a hope, was from the first a 
revolt of youth. It was a deeper and wider 
developratMit of the spirit of those young 
Germans who as far back as 1013 met 
tog<.*ther on the Meissner and pledged them- 
selves "to mould their lives on the deci)est 
and truest principles, on their own lines and 
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on their own responsibility/^ The idealism 
and courage of the Nii/is combined with their 
organising capacity brought the peasants to 
their side and gradually won the support of 
the great bulk of the German people, grown 
weary and desperate under the corruption and 
futility of the so-called ^yemocracy” with its 
36 squabbling parties, that had been thrust 
upon them after the war. The linal victory 
of Herr Hitler was greeted as the symbol of 
the resurrection of the German nation after 
the long shame of- defeat and dcnnoralisation. 

The initial gr(^at work of the National 
Socialists Wiis to compass tho unification of 
the State. First, by the dissolution of all 
other political parties, and second by correlat- 
ing the separate autonomous Provinces 
as channels to extend the will and programme 
of the new Govornraent throughout the 
whole of the Reich. Up till this time 
the interest of the nation as a whole had 
often been ignored in the jealousies and 
disputes between the Provinces. Now no 
political rivalry is permissible or possible. 
All are rcg.ardcd as equal members of the one 
body politic •, and while each preserves its 
cultural characteristics and internal autonomy, 
all must unite, as corporate units of Germany, 
to promote the best interests of the country 
and so doing to honour a common national 
loader. This is regarded as the triumphant 
completion of the work begun by Hismarck. 

It is, therefore, from the angle of the 
unity of the State that National Socialism 
regards the liberty of the individual. A 
Regulation was passed during the second half 
of last May, decreeing that any action against 
the State was illegal. The formation of a 
new party or the revival of an old one is 
prohibited. This regulation was especially 
directed against Communists, who were the 


most active and violent of the parties in 
opposition, but it envisages all who would 
organise against the new Government. In 
order to ensure a united front in tlie face of 
common dangers and to preserve integrity in 
the expression of public opinion, special 
Commissioners have been accredited to the 
newspapers. Criticism of any action or 
measure of the Government, whether actual 
or proposed is permitted so long as it does 
not reflect against the policy of National 
Socialism as a whole, which every newspaper 
must support and further. In conformity 
with the same regulation persons suspected of 
plotting against the State are liable to have 
their houses searched, and should siHpicious 
weapons or incriminating litcraturi* be found, 
such persons will be taken away to a con- 
centration camp until their case is investi- 
gated, when they will be released, deported, 
or brought up for trial as the cjfse may 
be. But is no discrimination or hatred 
against foreigners : everyone can live and 
do what he likes, provided he does not work 
against National Socialism. On the other 
hand, every German is (»xpeetcd, c'ach in his 
own sphere to further the good of the coin- 
m unity. Soon after the Nazis came into power, 
the Directors of a large* factory decided 
to economise by dismissing 300 of their 
workmen. The Nazis, however, examined 
the accounts, and intimated to the Directors 
that their salaries were unnecessarily large, 
and that it would be more proper to reduce 
these and allot the mon(*y thus saved for the 
wages of the workmen thc^y proposed to 
dismiss. The hint was taken : the Directors’ 
salaries drastically reduced and the workmen 
kept on. The magnificent Radio Station and 
Exhibition Hall is now under new manage- 
ment. Here again the Directors have quit*’ 
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modest salaries and the extra money thus 
available is used for wages and improvements. 

To much that has been stated with regard 
to personal liberty an exception must be made 
in the case of Jews. An adc((uato consider- 
ation of this most involved and difficult 
question would need an article by itself. 
Many Jews have been de|)i*ivcd of tluur 
positions and those that remain an^ under 
certain restrictions. It is not a religious 
question. It is not a prejudice. It is a most 
serious problem. It is the revolt of the 
German people against predominating Jewish 
control and influence in the Government, in 
the municipalities, in law, in the press, in 
education, in short —in the cultural and 
administrative life of the nation. It is 
alleged that the revolution of lOlS was largely 
subsidised by international J(*ws. Certain 
it is that after it foreign Jews Hocked into 
G(‘rmany and were naturalised in great 
numbers, and during the inflation period 
actpiired not only a vast amount of property 
but, because of their international financi:il 
position and iinitjue 0|)p()rtunitie3, the virtual 
control of the national situation. Tin* 
Germans found themselves Sfiiieczod out, and 
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their cultural, political and social life domina- 
ted by a foreign minority, of a different race ; 
who are inspired by different and often 
conflictiiit; ideals ; who use different methods 
and exhibit different characteristics from their 
own. That a rough and ready m(?thod was 
adopted to cop3 with this problem few will 
denv, that regrettable incidents occurred, 
Germans thcinselv<M wore the first to admit 
and regret, but it nmst be realised that it was 
the desperatt' response to a situation that had 
become ititolerable for a people determined to 
achieve their national regonoiMtion, and 
^^passionat(»ly opposed to any attempt on the 
part of others to alienate them from their 
German tradition.” (Adolf Hitler). 

The new Germany appears to bo as 
sincerely desirous of respecting the rights 
and liberties of others as she is steadfast 
in maintaining her own. Sh(‘ is today a poor 
and radier a friendless people, but full of 
courage in her new found self-respect. She 
believes that only through ^^Eiuheit,” -this 
co-operatiou of all under one leader for the 
good of the whole, can freedom be won and 
the highest ideals of the nation realised. 


The Hitler-State 

A Landmark in tiik Politic ai., Economic and Social Rkmakinci ok 

TiiK Gkrmax Pkopi.k 

By Professor BENOY SARKAR 


I It is at our re(][Uost for a scientific 
interpretation of the recent developments in 
Germany th.Tt the following paper has been 
prepared for publication in our journal by 
Prof. Benoy Sarkar of the ( -alcutta University, 
Hony. Professor of l^conomics and sometime 
Rector at the College of Engineering and 
Technology, Jadabpur, Calcutta, who was for 
two semesters, 1030-31, Guest-professor at 
the Tochnische lloclischiilci . Technological 
University) of Munich on tlui invitation of the 
Bavarian Ministry of Education in co-opera- 
tion with the Deutsche Akadeinic (Gcu’inan 
Academy). — E(lilo}\\ 

I. Toung Germany from Herder to Hitler 

Nothing is more valuable to Young Bengal 
today than an objective examination of lln^ 
Hitler-state in its ])olitical, economic and 
sociological bearings. Let ns preface this 
study with an analysis of the diverse material 
and moral currents that have sha])cd the 
thoughts and movements of German youths 
from Herder to Hitler. 

Thirty per cent of the German people 
may be described as young, /. c. lying 
between the ages of 20 and 40. This means 
that some twenty million men and women 
constitute the youth force of Germany. 
Almost each one of them is today a self- 
conscious person and functions as a member 
of one or other organization, professional or 


social. But th(» sentiments and activities of 
Young Germany have been diftcrent in 
different epochs. 

Tjie A<je ok Gietiie 

During the romantic period (1770-1830) 
the idoas of ^‘\vorld-citiz(‘nsliip,^’ on the one 
hand, and of the ‘^lational soul,” ^^Oothic 
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spirit”, "Christian outlook,” "Nordic tenden- 
cies”, "German culture”, etc., on the other, 
were imbibed by the German youths from 
Herder, the social philosopher. From 
Goethe^s Ooetz the young men learnt to 
appreciate the freedom of th(j medieval 
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bandit and from his Kfjnionl and Hermann 
th(» nationalist’s attitude to world problems. 

National indopcndoncc was the burden 
likewise of all the dramas of Schiller, the 
poet par rr^ dlenee of Young Germany through 
the ages. While Kajit steeled the German 
youths in what may be called the Gita^ 
the discipline of ^^diity for its own 
sake” Ifegel inspired them with the ideal 
of an omnipotent state, i.ast but not least, 
they fought the war of liberation from 
Napoleon’s yoke under the influence of 
Fichte’s Ad^fresses to Ihe German Xalion, 
It was Fichte who cstablish(*d the Jufiend- 
Hmifl (Youth League), thereby becoming the 
father of youth movements in the world. 
And in keeping with the spirit of the times 
the German youths learnt from Adam 
IVfueller’s Elements of PoUtus t\\^t economic 
policies were not universal but relative to the 
conditions of each nation. 

FuKDKun'K Lrsr 

The second ])eriod (1830-70) was that of 
the economist hVederick List and the 
Zollveretn (Customs [Jnion). The slogan of 
Y'oung Germany was then two-fold : indus- 
triaUzation and unifleation. About this lime 
the self-conscious youth-force was much 
enlarged in number on account of the 
educational and agrarian reforms of Stein and 
Hardenberg of the earlier epoch. And Young 
Germany was tutored by List’s National 
System of Potitiml Economy into the solid 
conviction that under certain circumstances 
protection was the only eficctive economic 
policy of a people. 

BrSMAKOK ANO S0CIAi/DkM(K I!A(?V 

Young Germany was fired by the ambitions 
awakened by the Empire and the achievements 


of capitalism and technology in the age of 
Hisinarek. But the establishment of the 
So ; ialflemokratisehe Partei (Sociul-democratic 
Party) by Lissallo served to a certain extent 
to offer a c )unterpoiso and to help forward 
the expression of Young Germany’s idealism 
in fields more or loss marked out by Marx 
and Eiigols during the previous generation. 
Besides, Bisnurck himself by instituting 
^^soclal assurance” assured to the working men 
and clerks a high standard of living and 
efficiency. By the time the Great War broke 
out Y'oung Germany was a mighty factor 
nnincTically and culturally in technhpie as 
well as in economic staying-power. 

Post-Wau Dkspoxdkxcy 

The post-war period of nearly half a genera- 
tion was for the first five years (l0lJ)-23) a 
period of despondency and gloom following 
upon defeat. Th(i German youth in despair 
went back in part to romanticism,- street- 
singing, camping in forests, WanderlnM, 
vagabondism, mysticism and what not. P'or 
some time those and allied activities began 
to b(‘ dubbed a veritable "youth movement.” 
With the initiation of the Dawes Plan 
in 1924, however, came financial stabilization 
and economic recuperation and at th(* same 
time some cool-headed eflbrts at national 
upheaval and recovery from defeatism. The 
most successful of these has embodied itself 
in the personality of Hitler who, as the leader 
of Y’^oung Germany, made his delmt in 1920 
and today deserves already to be recognized 
as the maker of a new epoch. 

IIlTliKR TIIK GuKATEST SiNC’K Pu IITK 

Hitler is the greatest of Germany’s 
teachers and inspirers since Fichte. The 
situation today is somewhat complicated. 
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Tlie woiiiiiti (j[U(‘!;tioii did not exist in 
previous epochs. FiMuinisin is today a signal 
fact of social GeiMiany, and has come to 
stay as cls(*wh(*r(*. Xor was the working 
clas^i qu<‘stion ev(T so acute* as today. These 
are two sjx’cial problems be'forc Hitler’s 
Young Oerniany. 

Otherwise, the fundamrntal qiiostinii at 
the present moment is abnost the same as 
with Fichte a century ago. Tt consists in 
the vindication of national honour ris a m* 
the neighbours. Hitler\s problem is to undo 
the fact of d<‘foat and lead Young Germany 
on to the recovery of prestige in international 
relations, thereby compelling the great 
powers to recognize G(‘rmany as their equal 
and colleague in world-di|)lomacy. 

Whatever constrnclive programme, political, 
economic or social, Hitler and von Fapen 
may develop, — and this however valuable 
in itself,— is but of secondary importance so 
far as Germany is concerned. All this 
may be taken to be simply as a bye-product of 
contemporary evolution, which is more or less 
inevitable in Germany sit the present state 
of her technical and cultural advance, 
especially in the miHctt of nation-wide 
unemploymont. 

n. The Meaning of the Nazi Dictatorship 

TiIK CoXQI K.ST ok TIIK Rkk’iistao 
nv TIIK Nazi 

The phenomenal triumph of the Xalmml- 
HOfdnlisi (abbreviated as Nazi) marks neither 
a palace nivolutiou of the conventional type 
nor a military roup iPehit of any sort. It is 
not possible to see in it an analogue of the 
sensational and revolutionaiy Fascist march 
upon Rome. The Nazi has had to conquer 
the German people niid parliament inch by 


inch, and the process of this slow but steady 
conquest has been thoroughly prosaic nni 
constitutional. It is by regular and strictly. 
h*gal parliamentary methods, canvassing, 
election, voting, party taclics, etc., tliat the 
Nazi has succeedc*d in wresting the enviable 
position for himself in the body politic from 
tin* hands of the parties in power. 

Ill the first real post-war Reichstag of 
1920 ih(*r(* were not less than ten parties. 
But in a total membership of 459 the 
Sfr.inldriifokrofisrJic Pur lei (Sozi) or the 
Social-democratic Party towered above all 
the r(*st into solitary grealness with ISIi 
members. Its rival, the redoubtable 
Dvutsrhuntiounie I ’'oiks par lei (German- 
National People’s Party) of the war-period 
had viriually dwindled into iiHiguificaoce with 
71 members. The Nazi moviunent was 
already officially established in that year but 
in the parliamentary elections was not yet 
a forci*. Oil the other hand, another 
Marxist party, but more radical than the 
Sozi, namely, tin; (yommunist, was represented 
in the Reichstag with just 4 memb(*rs. 

It was not before May 1924 that the 
Nazi was a ])ower in the party politics of 
Germany. But down to 1928, /.e., during 
the first period of currency stabilization^ 
financial reconstruction and the Dawes Plan 
the Nazi as well as his spiritual if not formal 
ally, the German-Nationalist, as parliamentary 
powers, wcu*e being eclipsed by the two 
sections of Marxists, namely, the Sozi and 
the Communist. 

The steep ascent of the Nazi curve from 
May 1928 to March 1933 has gone hand in 
hand with the slow and gradual fall of the 
Sozi in Reichstag membership, in the last 
general election the membership com- 
manded by the Nazi was numerically higher 
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288 out of ()47) than anything over 
conarinndod by any political ])irty in 
Oormany. It is the ro.c po/nfli, a^oi‘rtaiii(»(l 
in the most orthodox constitution il and 
doinocratlc manner conceivable, that declared 
the Nazi to be the greatest power of the 
German people. A formal alliance of the 
Nazi \ 7 ith the tenacious although somewhat 
weakened German-Nationalist has sc'vvcd to 
establish a parliamentary majority which at 
last is pronouncedly anti-Marxist in tradition 
and programme. Marxism continues still to 
be formidable^ however. Even the Reichstag 
of March 1033 had 125 Sozi and 81 
Communists. The Reichstag has been put 
^^in commission” by Ilitlijr. But the pcople*s 
mentality is Marxistic to the extent of nearly 
a third of the entire nation. 

It was a strenuous tug of war conducted 
in the open air between nationalism and 
Marxism. Be it recalled that in order to 


capture the state neither Lenin for his com- 
munism nor Mussolini ft)r his fascism had to 
undergo such a clean and keen electionooring 
contest with organized rivals as Hitler for 
his Nazi. Both Lenin and Mussolini captured 
the state firs' and then perhaps the people. 
But it is first the people that Hitler had to 
conquer as a base of operations with a view 
to capturing the state. The difference is 
immense. 

Incidentally, it is worth while to notice 
that the epoch of Nazi ascendancy commenced 
in 1928 with the* emergence of economic self- 
conscLoiisncss about the time the Dawes Plan 
completed its first term. The mind of 
Germany was already ripe enough to attempt 
offering a challenge to the Versailles Complex 
as well as to the League of Nations. The 
epoch has been almost synchronous with that 
of world-depression. The international situa- 
tion, economic, financial and political, is as 
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yet too norvous, panicky and demoralized to 
compel Young Germany back to iU moods 
of Marxist defeatism and despondency. It is 
not a moment too soon that Hitlerism lias been 
injected into GiTinan and world politics. 

NaTIONAIJSM as AxTinOTO to "DWFKATrSM.” 

The economic distr(‘ss caused in Germany 
by tlie loss of ti*riitori(*s, reparations pay- 
ments, i'orc(^d inflation of cnrroncy, etc. has 
been no mean factor in the rcunaking of 
Germany’s mind and in the establishment of a 
state which would militate as much against 
the dehumanizing and demoralizing tendciiicics 
of political pai'bies as against the humiliating 
conditions imposed on tlie German people by 
foreign dictators. Hitler’s success registers the 
will of the overwhelmingly largo majority of 
German men and women who are doteniuned 
to develop their fatherland in a manner un- 
obstructed by foreigners and without in any 
way interfering with the legitimate claims of 
neighbouring and other nations to their own 
self-development. 

The "defeatism” of the German socialists 
and democrats r/.s n vis the Versailles Treaty 
has ever been combated by the nationalists of 
all denominations since 1918. Nationalist 
Germany has offered legion of martyrs to the 
cause of German honour and prestige. The 
triumph of Adolf HUUt in the first weeks of 
the current year represents but the last terra 
in this series of streimoiis and uninterrupted 
patriotic efforts on the part of Young 
Germany. 

It is after a black eclipse of fourteen years 
that the German nation experiences a resurrec- 
tion along the entire front of collective 
existence. The pangs of the soul to which 
elder statesmen like Tirpitz succumbed during 


the worst days of national humiliation aid 
disaster arc now things of the past. Votcraiu 
of the age of Hiridenburg can with confidence 
heave a sigh of relief and declare : "At last 
I have lived to see the day of ray rebirth.” 
International diplomacy is indeed already too 
well aware that in 1933 the Hitler-stat(*, 
backed as it is by a vast majority of the 
German people, is even more powerful than 
the Kaiser’s Germany at the outbreak of the 
Great War. 

Two TAlMJKrS OF TJ[F HfTI.ER-STATK 

The Hitler-state is a militant state. It is 
in order to fight the national disasters that 
the Giu'man people has been reborn. The 
first and foremost target of the Hitler patriots 
is the Treaty of Versailles and all the po'i- 
tical, economic, social and moral indigniti(M 
associated with the Versailles Comple.x of 
19 IS. Not until the foreign relations of 
Germany, her frontiers, and external politics 
have been placed on a basis consistent witli 
the honour of the Gorman people, can Hitl(‘r 
and his comrades have peace in their hearts. 

But in the mean time the Hitler-state Ini'? 
much sp.ide-work to accomplish in intcuMial 
politics also. Indeed, the achievements of 
the Hitler-patriots in home affairs are already 
of a profound character. In this field tin* 
first and foremost target is Karl Marx, or 
rather what is tradifiioaally known as Marxist 
philosophy, sociology and organized institu- 
tions. Not until the political ideology of 
Marxism has been annihilated can the Hitler- 
state feel that its task has been accomplished. 
The annihilation of Marxism in Germany’s 
internal social structure is with the Hitler 
statesmen a positive end in itself. It i" 
besides, a means to the realization of th 
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great external objective of the Hitler-state, 
namely, the reconquest of Germany’s position 
and prestige in international politics and the 
re-establisment of her moral and political 
equality with the great powers. 

Hitleu the Anti-Maux 
Tt is because according to Marxism the 
workingman has no fatherland that Hitler 
can have nothing to do with anything directly 
or indirectly bearing on Karl Marx, G(‘rman 
^‘social-democracy,” etc. To him the most 
important ingredient personality of in heat 
human being is tli(» attachment of blood to 
blood, the sense of kinship with the members 
of t'le same race, and the dtjvotion to the land 
of one’s birth. Tiicn, again, to Karl Marx 
as to the German ‘Asocial-democrats” in 
g 'll u’al the only things tint count aro the 
mitoMal interod-, of life. 'riiis m>iiis';ic 
inat<‘rialisin is veritable poison in the eyes 
of Hitler. In liis mentility nothing is 
greater than the? soul and the sense of duty 
that enables the individual to sacrifice 
everything material in the interest of higher 
values. 

It is impossible to establish any compro- 
mise between Hitler with his spritiinlity, 
race-fellowship and patriotism and the 
system of Karl Marx whicli is through and 
through materialistic and which spells nothing 
but internationalism of the un-patriotic type. 
The Anti-Marx for whom Otliinir 
Spann of Vienna has been crying 
hoarse for over a decade has at tast 
been discovered in Hitler, the Austrian 
redeemer of the German fatherland. The 
patriots of every people on the surface of the 
earth will always find inspiration not in Karl 
Marx but in his antipodes, Adolf Hitler. It 
is to be observed that in German political 


psychology Marxism, internationalism, social- 
democracy and of course communism are 
more or less convertible terms and imply but 
diiiereiit phases of one and the same thing, 
namely, negation of patriotism, indilference 
to national interests, and antipatrlolic 
disregard of the country’s collective honour. 

CoXSTITETK )X A 1. R E V( ) I .UTIOX 

The German Empire, as constructed by 
Bismarck, although a som«,‘what imilied struc- 
ture, con tiu lied to be a hotch-potch of dynastic 
systems. The republican revolutions of 1819 



l*rof. IJLiioy Sarkar 


succeeded in liquidating the dynasties. The 
iinification of the railways as well as of the 
currency and Reserve Banks served likewise 
to centralize the administrative and financial 
inachincry to a considerable extent. But it 
was left for Hitler to accomplish the final 
consummation towards the goal of effective 
national unity. "States” of the Imperial 
Federation like Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, 
Thuringia, etc., have now been virtually 
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abolished and transformed into mere 
"provinces” of a country. None ol these 
provinces are now permitted to have their 
Landfays (parliaments) and their ministnes. 
Each is being administered bv a Slatthaltcr 
(provincial governor), who is nominated from 
Berlin, the metropolis of the German nation, by 
Adolf Hitler himself. Constitutionally speak- 
ing, nothing could be more revolutionary to 
a Prussian, Bavarian or Thuringian. 
For the first time in the thousand-year 
history of the Germanic peoples nobody 
in Germany today is a Prussian, 
Bavarian or the like. Ever^'body has b jcoine 
a "German,” a category which did not exist in 
public law previous to the Act of April 
1933. It is an irony of fate that the fulfil- 
ment of Bisrnarck\s work for Germany should 
have waited for tlm advent of Hitler, the 
Austrian, the ex[m!>ion of whose pc'ople from 
the Germanic system was a crowning piece 
of Bismarckian statesmanship. 

Not the least noteworthy feature of the 
present constitutional dov<*lopinents consists 
in the abolition or siipression of all ])arties, 
ill the Mussolinian way, except the party of 
tlic Fiiidtrcr, the German dtirr or leader, /. c., 
the Nazi Party. The revolution in this 
respect can be appreciated only by those who 
visualize the fact that since 1!US Germany 
has often been used to the politics of over 
twenty parties, of whom at least eight were 
promimmt. 

lIlTLEU AM) MrSSOLIM 

It is by combating Marxism and "social 
democracy” as well as communism that Hitler 
has had to rise. Tlic analogy with Mussolini 
is near at hand, because the Italian Fascist 
has likewise had to rise, by combating the 
syndicalists and "red” trade unions of Italy. 


Hitler himself has often pointed to the 
similarities or identities between his iiMtional- 
socialist movement and the work of MusmlinL 
The erection of a front against the Marxist 
ideology and institutions, class-hatred, class- 
war, etc. as well as the attempts to establish 
a stnto cori)omtivo or a SlntiondHstaat, the state 
of corporjitions or professional groups in 
mutual co-operation, are common to both the 
Fascist and the Nazi systems. 

Fiirthfr, MiHsolinPs tirade against; democ- 
ratic parliaincuts as nothing but rendezvous 
for rhiarhrlurmre or senseless talks and dis- 
gusting wordy c unbats is paralleled by 
Hitler’s contempt for the parli imeii t.iiry systnn 
as an institution for promoting the Vfrxrrninji 
(distortion); nay, VinlndKiinj (perversion) of 
the people’s will, as well as insecurity, absence 
of discipline, and destruction of every 
authority. The prohibition of IMit firr 
fhiru Kritik (right to free crilicism) and 
wrsrt.xendr Kvitik (destructive criticism), on 
the one hand, and the inauguration of a 
regime of discipline, authority and absolntcj 
confidence in the leader, in one word, of 
dictatorship, on the oIIkt, are eliaraeteristics 
in which tin* Nazi should appear to be a 
twin to the h'aseist in tin* world-politics of 
today. In tlio methodology of anli-domocratic 
absolutism the identity could liardly be more 
p(‘rfect. 

GkijMAX IM)1 STIMAL OlMiAMZATION 

It is superficially, however, that Hitlerism 
and Fascism should seem to be alike. For, 
Hitler is not a disciple of Mussolini in any 
significant sense. Nor is there any profound 
identity between the Italian and German 
youth-forces of today. The socio-economic 
and cultural milieun of the two countries 
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wouUi accoimt for tiie tremendous difference 
between Mussolini and Hitler. 

There are nearly four thousand federations 
of employers in Germany. To these' federa- 
tions belong not less than thirty thousand 
industrial companies. Each of th(*se federa- 
tions is an association of assoc'Jations. I'he 
niUcItsrrrhfiNfl (hr Dcalsrhen iti(hi.strn‘^ for* 
insta'uU', is a federation of some (if teen 
hundred associations. In addition there are 
some five hundred chambers, like chambers 
of commerce, whicli are cojupulsorily formed 
in accord aru'.e with the provisions of (jt*rman 
business law. The name of other such 
organizations, compulsory or frc‘e, is legion. 

The unions of 'Svorkingnien*^ have a 
membership of some six millions, those of 
"elerks” a million and a half, while the same 
number belongs to the unions of ‘Silficials'*. 
Some nine million men and women are thus 
unionized as wage-earners or salaried persons 
ill (rermany. In the perspective of this 
hyper-organized and super-modernized 
Germany Italians may be* said to be living still 
in the fourth <|uartcr of the luneteenth centurv. 
Mussolini’s patriotism has first and foremost a 
huge social and economic reconstruction to 
accomplish in the villages and towns of Italy 
along the standardized (lerman and British 
lines of progress. 

GkUMAXY VOT I’OlJ.nwlXCJ Itaf.v 

Hitler’s problem is chielly external. lie 
has but to get the frontiers rf Germany 
rectified and the prestige of the German 
people enhanced in mankind’s political 
estimation. But with Mussolini the chief 
problem is internal. The Italian (hue 
knows that his country is comparatively 
undeveloped in technique^ sanitation^ industry 
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and business organization. Twenty-seven 
per cent of the Italian peoph* is still 
illiterate. Social assurance in Italy is as yet 
in infancy. Mussolini’s greatness lies in 
realizing these and other facts in the most 
objective manner and trying to raise the 
standaril of the Italian people* on the entitle 
front as high as possible. In G»*rman society, 
however, such elementary educational, sanitary 
or industrial probh'ins do not exist. With 
Hitler, so far as any internal problem exists, 
it is only to make* the Germans, csp<*cially the 
older generation, forget that they were 
defeated in war, and energize thc'in up to their 
actual inab'rial and spiritual worth, which is 
incontc'stably high by the world-measure. He 
has but one contribution to make and that is 
to exorcise out of the G('rman mind the 
inferiority complex whi(‘h has attacked it of 
late in certain qiiartcrs. 

fn t(‘chnocracy, rationalization and trusts 
Young Germany has attained to the highest 
level conceivable. The* “second industrial 
revi lutioii” is being consummated in Germany 
ill a steady mann(*r. Even without Hitlerism 
the societal structure of the German psoph* is 
being keyed up to higher and higher planes. 
All this transformation belongs almost to ilio 
incTtia of progressive peoples. 

Hitler, used as he is in personal life to the 
proletarian and mo'^t modest mann(‘r ol living 
as well as to intimate comradeship with clerks, 
workingmen, peasants, employed and nn- 
cnijiloycd, may even consider it necessary and 
has, of course, found it quite possible, as wc 
shall notice later, to somewhat lower the 
German standard of comfort without impairing 
the national efficiency. Fascist Italy’s ambi- 
tion, on the contrary, is to elevate the people s 
standai'd of living by all moans in order to 
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im])rovG the physical health and moral 
stamina. 

ITrnj:i: - ViVKivANANPA ]Vrri;rii»MKi» iw 
Bismauck 

(lormany possesses too many engineers, 
technicaJ eA'j)crts and economists, medical men, 
schoolmasters and statisticians, inveiitoi*!?, 
discoverers, Nobel Prizemen and so forth. 


The Germans do not need any more of such 
persons for the present. What Young 
Germany needed badly was the moral idealism 
of a Vivekananda multiplied by the irorl 
Ktrenuousness of a Bismarck. And that had 
been furnished by Hitler, armed as he is with 
two among other spiritual slogans, namely, 
self-sacrilice and fatherland. 

(To be eoiif'httletl) 


VALUE OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

*I ho[)e the high standards which havc^ made good advertising* an (‘conomic and social 
force of vital impor(anc<* to ns all will be continued. Yonr co-operation will be valmdilc ’o 
the restoration of improved level and How of trade. It also will help business and indnslry 
to return to Ixdtor times.^ 

P n Ks 1 1 ) !•: \'r Ro( )s i-; v k i ;r 
(7b /he Af/n r/isiufi hh/rni/hof of A torrirtt). 



Insurance and Fate 

Bv FRAXK C. BAXCllorr, Jii 


There is a droll story in tlio Paurlta/tfitlnt, 
that ancient Indian trcasurc-trove of children s 
stories replete with adult wisdom, entitled, 
"The Weaver Wlm F'ouaht Ap;ainst Kate”. 
After several heated debat(‘s herween Rnrnmn 
and Karla (in dreams, of course) it is gratify- 
ing to report that the weav<*r won his buttle, 
proof-positive that India hersell, with all her 
belief in fate, has never been its blind votary. 
And it is in the confidence that Indians, as 
hunrin beings, wish as far as possible to 
control their earthly destinies, that the present 
article is written. 

Now it is certainly not iny ])urpnse to 
attempt 10 prove* that man, by the most 
ingenious and comprehensive appli<*'ition of 
all hutnan means, can insure happitu'ss and 
fullness of life. \Vc all know individuals 
who possess sound health, sut1ici(*nt wealth, a 
go.od education, and extraordinarily good luck, 
who still inaiiage to be abysmally unhappy. 
InsUi'ance cannot manufacture happy human 
beings ; but what it can do is this (and the 
importance of it can scarcely be overestimated) 
“it can prevent a huge prepondei’anco of the 
conditions and accidents which produce 
ninety-nine per cent of the unhappiness. In 
other words, it can go far in making happim'ss 
poasib/e. If man fails to be happy in an 
adequately insured world (few perhaps realize 
bow much the simple term conveys) he can be 
set down as simply perverse and not worth 
any further consideration. 

Let me try to point out what I mean. 
In doing so, I shall go at once to examples. 


of which twelve liavi* been selected. They 
may be divided as follows : Obvious Individual 
(\aso.s ; Obvious Social (^ases ; Remote In- 
dividual (Arses ; Remote Soeial Cases, 

Ouvioi s Iniuviiu al Casks 

(1) lu the prime of his vigour and 
pn»ductivcuoss, a person having to support 
a wife and six childnm is run over and 
killed by a bus. His wife leaves her com- 
fortahlo homo, moves into a poor hovel, 
farms out her children to diflcreiit relatives, 
and curses fate. As a matter-of-fact, a 
modest-sized life policy could liave greatly 
minimized the economic results of the 
disaster. This is so simi)lo as to need no 
further treatment. 

(2) By the industry of ten years hard 
work, a man establishes an attractive cloth 
shop and is doing a very piofilahle business. 
Unfortunately, one of his workmen smokes 
bin's and is careh*ss enough to toss the stub 
of one of them into a pile of old strips 
behind a box. In two hours stock, books, 
correspondenco, and securities have all gone 
up in smoke. The man is reduced to direst 
poverty and ekes out for awhile a precarious 
existence form the charity of former 
customers, cursing fate with every breath. 
He should have realized that his goods and 
shop were inflammable and carried a modest 
tire policy. The same is of course true of 
theft, cyclone, lightning, etc. 

(^3) A clerk raises a large family of 
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children and aspires to give them all a 
superior education. Me relies on the slender 
hope of advancement in salary adeciiiate to 
meet the increasing financial need. Instead 
of the expected increment, however, as the 
oidei* children reach adolescence he loses 
his post due to failing eyesight, and has to 
put his children to work in posts without 
promise. He curses the fate which treats 
him thus, but never thinks that an endow- 
ment policy begun in the years when his 
expenses were relatively little, would have 
matured by this time and presentc‘d him 
with funds adequate to bring his dreams to 
fruition. 

()nvnu:s S<k'ial Casks 

(1) A boiler explodes in a mill, killing 
throe cmploycoH and seriously Jiiaiming a 
dozen. Fifteen families are engulfed in 
grief and ])enury, and live hundred relatives 
and friends go about cursing fate. If the 
labourers had demanded industrial accidtmt 
insurance b(»fore engaging uj)on their 
dangerous occupations, the einjdoyer would 
probably have consented, either through 
humanity or compulsion. Then there would 
have been adc(juate compensation all around. 

(2) At the present moment the peasantry 
of Orissa is suffering cruelly fi*om floods, 
and after these will have subsided, the wake 
of misery will be universal and the duration 
of it will be long. There should be two 
kinds of social insurance to meet this 
exigency. In the first place, remedial action 
should be taken on a large scale, and should 
not come through* the beneficence of pater- 
nalistic philanthropists, but through solid 
social insurance in the shape of substantial 
taxation of the rich to meet the needs of 


the poor in such emergencies. But uj- post 
fwto insurance is not enough ; thorough 
investigation of the geological and meteoro- 
logical causes of tin* repeated debacle should 
be determined, and, by means of dams, 
canals, etc., recurrence's should, as far as 
imssible, bo prev('nte*d. 

(3) A little village in Burdwan goes 
happily about its task of ])addy-cultivation. 
Suddenly cholera demolishes one-fifth of the 
population and debilitates another fifth. The 
elders congregate to bemoan fate. Cholera 
has bc(ui going a long time and not a little 
first-class r(‘searcli has revcalcil much about 
its causes, ])reveiition, and cure. Society 
must build fewer mi^inorials and must pour 
more money into social insurance in tlie 
form of (‘pid('mic preventation. 

Rkmotk Lndividi al Casks 

(1) A young man in the proecss of 
shaving loaves a tiny cut on his chin un- 
dressed. \>'ithiii thirty-six hours he is dead. 
Every one of his larg<* joint-family blames 
fate. In addition to the very simple insurance 
of a[)plying a disiiiFectant, there is another 
factor. We all know that human life is 
surrouiidf'd by a bacterial Hood which 
constantly threatens our very existence. To 
make any one house relatively safe from such 
invasion, we will have to insure society in 
such a way as to clean up every house, and 
to eliminate the hovels, 

(2) Having been welcomed and more than 
welcomed on Tuesday by his beloved, dan 
then repulsed on AVednesday, a young man 
throws himself into the Hoogly on Thursday. 
The girl curses her fate for having used her 
as an "instrument’^ in such a tragedy, and the 
bo)V parents curse theirs for having 
endangered him. In reality, if society had 
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insured the proper upbringing of either of them 
through a sane system of education and social 
life, the tj’agedy would not have happened. 
Had she been less lickle (the result of neurosis, 
social fear, etc.) or he less romantic, he would 
no doubt be enjoying her company, or that 
of h(T superior, at this very moment. 

3) As the date of birth ari'ives, the fond 
husband and expectant father makes cvctv 
possible provision for a safe deliv^ery. The 
wife is given the best pnmatal foods and 
taken to the best maternity hospital. But 
botli she and the child perish, "l^'ato,^^ says 
the husband, thinking that all human precau- 
tions had been taken. As a matter-of-fact, 
the woman-who-might-have-been-a-mother had 
been deliberately insured it by the 

^^nwisdom of her father, her husband and her 
teachers. Successful delivery is primarily a 
matter of strength and health. But she had 
sp<*nt her youth alternating between th(» 
eJassroom of h(‘r school and the window-bars 
of her house. Then her husband married her 
and painpci’ed her (if he did not abuse her 
in a worse way). She was uninsured. She 
died. 

Rkmotk Scmmal CAsr..s 

(1) Few of us are exempt from the icy 
touch of the Depression of 11)30-33. Soim* 
say the world is fated to end because of the 


wars which will result from it. But a little 
intelligent international planning and insurance 
would have prevented it. There has been 
no snd(hm rise in po])nlation or decline in 
commodities. The earth still brings forth 
enough and more than enough for human need, 
lint we faih'd to get together and talk and 
plan it out from the viewpoint of mutual 
bcnelit. So we siilTer. 

(2) Many lakhs of beggars in India ask 
for our pity upon their miserable late, and 
we give them a pittance secretly hoping to 
improve our own. But India could easily 
insure herself against vagrancy. Those who 
are hwhnnxhis, put in jail ; those who arc 
invalids, cither mental or physical, put into 
proper institutions ; those who arc lit to work, 
give work, in the form of public construction. 
Where to get the money ? *!lax the rich, tax 
the rich, nirrcitcsshf tax the rich. If they 
refuse to be taxed, put an end to them. 

(.3) 13io Awful War of VM\ was not 
the result of fate, and it could have b(‘en 
prevented by international insurance ; the 
next, which will be tlio Most Awful War of 
10 can and must hr prevented, or humanity 
will never again have to worry about fate 
or anything else. Let ev(‘ry nation on eai'th 
tax the rich to raise a snOicieut fund to 
prevent their once* mori‘ using the poor as 
their pawns for further sell-aggrandizonu'iit. 


Toilet Soap from Cotton- Seed Oil 

IJy professor RANf]SWAR DA8S, ii. s., oh. k. (Iolixois, r. h. a.) 

I^rofessor of Applied (Jheinistry, College of Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur 

AM> 

NIL RATAN KAR, a. m., eh. j:., Oiikmical E><;inkkij 

India produces oil-seeds to a iruicli great**!' made of this seed in this country, though it 
(*xtent than any other country in the world, has a greater commercial valiK* and wider 
both in varhdv and (piaiitity. Of the oil- range of application, such as in making 

seeds produced in this country, the cotton-seed edible fat, soap, lubricator, cattle feed, 

is the high('st in quantity. In the world’s fertilizer, etc., than any other seeds, 
cotton-sced production, India’s place is only The following figures indicate* the world^s 
second to the U. S. A., but very litth* use is cottoii-sccd production in various countries. 


I^noDT* TioN IN" IlrNOUKhs or Tons 


Country. 

1923-24. 1924-23. 

1225-20. 192ii-27. 

l!t27-28. 

I92S-29. 

i929-:i0. i9:io-:ii. 

IJ. S. A.’ 

•10,841 5-1,894 

01,875 72,475 

52,215 

58,377 

5!t,78.3 57,407 

India 

21,818 25,774 

20,275 21,240 

25,210 

24,570 

20,9(i0 20,144 

China 

10,000 10.987 

10,070 8,7!>5 

9,408 

9,313 

9,500 

E{?ypt 

(j,071 0,712 

7,321 7,075 

5,007 

7,412 

7,839 7,542 

IL S. S. R. 

989 2,102 

.3,955 3,787 

5,816 

.5,515 

5,761 9,033 

World 

87,400 109,200 

122,740 122,870 

105,670 

115,)}!»0 

113,000 115,900 

The following figures indicate th 

c export of Indian cotton-.^ 

lecds in 

tons, and values to 

British Empire and other countries. 






192;VJ(). 

l92(i-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 1929-30. 

British I 

Tons 193,580 

43,53.3 

149,900 

120,756 57,7.58 

Empire j 

Ru|)ec3 2 1,4 12,0 1() 

.3,972,326 1 1,201, .541 

12,337 

,230 5,484,900 

Other 1 

1 Tons 3,(313 

7.017 

3,052 

10,557 60 

Countries j 

1 Riip(?<*s 3*i(S,405 

554,639 

268,435 

923,047 5,838 


From the above statistics it is appanmt cooking and pressing of cotton-seeds wor<* 

that India’s cotton-seed production is more known prior to 1H30. But before 18(30 

than half of the U. S. A., more than three practically non** of the seeds were crushed 

times of Egypt and about one-fourth of tin* for the commercial utilization of the oil and 

world's total production. It is a national was considered as useless waste product, 

loss to allow such a huge (piaiitity of The United States of America was the lir.^t 

cotton-se(*ds to be wasted which could b<; to use it for its successful industrial apph^^*^' 

useful! V utilized. tion. Later on, this industry was also takei 

From th<* history of the cotton-seed oil up by England, Germany and France, 

industry it is found that thi* method of In 1927 about 79 per cent of the crop 
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ivas so ntilisod in the IT. S. A. and it is now 
the most important vegetable oil in volume 
of production of the country as that country 
consumes practically nil the oil produced. 

The decline in cx])ort of c.otton-sccd oil 
from the United States has been a noticeable 
characteristic of international trade in vege- 
table oil and oilseeds since IHlii. It is 
e\pcct(‘d that such a condition will happen 
in the case of India also, when propcT field 
of eonsum|)tion of the cotton-seed oil suitable 
for this country is developed and the problem 
of utilization is seriously takrai u]) by the 
enterprising Indian financiers. 

Crushing of cotton-seeds though nearly a 
century old has a recent history in India and 
is not yet a well developed indusliy in this 
country. First attcm})ts seem to have been 
raad<* by Messrs. A. S. Jamal brothers, 
who with a capital of about Rs. 1 00,000 
started a factory at Myiugyan, on the 
Irrawaddy in Ihirma. The daily capacity of the 
plant was 30 tons and its average expenses of 
crushing were about Rs. (i per long ton. 
From each 100 lbs. of seeds 17 lbs. of oil 
and 47.5 lbs. of decorticated cake were 
produced. Hulls were used for fuel and oil 
cake was shipped to Japan as fertilizer and 
cattle food. The oil was chiefly used in the 
manufacture of soap and lubricators with an 
annual income of Rs. 150,000. 

The possibilities of an extended cotton-seed 
industry in the land were indicated by late 
Mr. Nool-Paton, Director of Commercial 
Intelligence of the Government of India, who 
published a scries of articles on the subject 
and as a result a model Cottonseed Mill was 
established by the Government at Cawnpore 
in 1908. Other private concerns yrevo also 
started. Messrs. Tata & Company established 
a mill at Eurala near Bombay and manufac- 
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tured refined oil and decorticated cotton-seed 
cake from the Indian seed. The oil gained a 
favourable hical market and the cake was 
exported to England. After running for 
about three years the Company found it not 
paying and abandoned the enterprise. Other 
two factories were started at Haroda and 
Broach with fully c(pui)ped up-to-date machi- 
neries, but failed due to lack of knowledge 
and experience in the managoniont of cotton- 
seeds. 'riic Model Mill at Cawnpore also met 
with the same fate. 



l»mfcs.sor Bancawar Dass, n. s., (*h. i:. 
(lMJX<»fs, r. s. A ) 


In 1909 the Cotton-sced ( )il Company of 
London erected a factory near Bombay. 
Though it seemed prosperous, it was 
suddenly clo.sed down in 1913. During the 
same period the Indian Cotton Oil Company 
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put up a plant with the most modern machi- 
neries at Navasari, Ahamedabad. At the 
beginning its nominal capital was Rs. 200,000 
which was subsecpiently increased to 
Rs. 10,00,000 in 1912 and out of this only 
Rs. 400,000 were subscribed by Indians. 
The Company is paying regular dividends 
of 7 per cent. 

This short history of cotton-seed crushing 
industry in India, is full of unsuccessful 
attempts by many concerns, but the various 
causes which led to their failure w(tc mainly 
due to inexperience and mismanagement of 
the proc(JSS, use of unsuitable and in(‘fficient 
machineries and lack of suitable mai*kct for 
the oil and the cake in the country. 

Cotton-soed oil is produced commercially 
by four difVerent methods, r/; : - 

(/) Hydraulic pressing. 

(//) Expending of the oil with the prt'ssure 
(‘xpellcr. 

(///) Solvent extraction. 

(//•) Release of tlu* oil from the se(*ds by 
bacterial fermentation. 

The best mechanical method can recover 
only 85 p(»r cent of the available oil from 
the seeds whereas, by the solvent extraction 
proeess 99 per cent of the oil can be easily 
obtained. 

The Indian cotton-seed contains : 


on 

Per cent. 
lAOO 

Lint 


l\[cal 

3(1.00 

. Hnlls 

•17.50 

Analyses of cotton- 

100.00 

-s('cd meal and hull 


( -otton-sec'd Cotton-sec‘d 

Meal Hull 


Nitrogen 

0.79 p. c. 

0.69 p. c. 

Phosphoric acid 

2.88 p. c. 

0.25 p. c. 

Potash 

1.77 p. c. 

1.02 p. c. 


Cotton-seed oil has good keeping qualities 
and contains —palmitin, olein, linolein and 
also some stearin. The ]mlmitin commences 
to sei^arato below 19* C. The refined oil is 
of pale yellow colour which is 20 to 30 times 
less Hiiid than wat('r. 


The analytical characteristics of the oil 

arc : 


8p. gr. at 15* ( ■. 

0.91.3—0.930 

U(*f. Index 

1.474-15* 

Setting point 

0‘ 

Sap. No. 

191—190.5 

Iodine absn p. c. 

104-113. 

Titer value 

33— 3s" 

Acid No. 

2 -0 

Non-saponifiablc matter 0.7 to 1.6 1 p. (*. 
The percentage of diiVerent fatty acids 

present in thc‘ oil are : 
f^ahtntfrtl ariti 

0 11 () 

Palmitic acid 

10.32 2 23.1 

f^ftsahtrftfrd arit/s 

dHO 

Oleic acid 

IS ;i4 2 23.0 


(’ IT () 

Linoleic acid 

IK 32 2 ,5.3.0 


100.00 


A suitable and extensive held of consump- 
tion of this oil will be to use it in milking 
high class toilet soaps. As the oil can be 
made at a very low cost, soaps made with it 
should also be cheap. Thus it should be 
possible for us not only to stop the import 
of soaps from abroad but to export the same 
to the foreign countries. 

The following chart shows the various 
forms in which cotton-seed oil can be used 
for making soap of various grades and 
qualities and also for other industrial 
purposes. 
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Cotton-Skkdj^. 

TTuiiBr 


Linter cellulose. 


Crndo Oil 


Cake 


I I'ertili/.er. ( -attic l^y e 
feed stuff. 


Fertilizer. Fuel. Bran. Fiber. ( -arpeta. Writing paper. Nitro- 
I (nacd as under (hiKh class) cellulose. 

I Linters) | 

(.-attic feed. Infant’s food. Fyroxlyn. Smokeless powder. 


Befined oil 


Foot 


*11 tty 


1 

Plastics 


I Soap & Waahinp: Black ( iroase 
I powder. 1 


Varnishes." 

(Valspar) 


Photographic- Artificial ('elluloid, etc. 
Films. Silk. 


Prime sum mer ( )fl[^ grade 

yellow. Summer yellow. 

Olycerine Fatty acid. 

Minen Hydro- High class | 

oil. genated fat. Toilet Soap. . , ^ 1 

I Transparent Medicine. Nitro-Olycerino. I 

( Irease Soap. (tlyccrinc Soap. j 

. ... Oistilled fatty ( 'andle- 

f)eodorized Bleached Cold ilydrogenated Substitute Fmulsion ('osmetic. acid. pitch. 

Oil. oil. pressed fat. for Sweet for medical 

I oil. I (-)n* purposes. J 

Salad Oil.' (booking Oil Lard Stearin. Lard. Soap I't Washing Oleic Acid. Stearic Acid." Stearin 

I Powder. _ . I _ _ ! pitch. 


Stearin. 

( lleomargarinc 


Winter 

Oil. 


Powder. 


White Winter Oil. Packing Sardines, Settling Olives. Salad OIL. 


Artificial Cotton ('heap paint Water Oil cloth Insulating Linoleium. Hoofing tar. 
leather. Bubber. base. proofing. material. 


From the above chart it will be clear that 
the cotton-soed oil can be put to a number 
of following uses : 

(/) Edible usc^ Hutter and Lard substitutes. 

(«») Soap making. 

(m) Lubricator. 

(/v) Oil cloth, waterproof and linolium. 

00 Artificial leather and Insulating 
materials. 

(vi) Roofing tar, [laiiit base, etc. 

(vii) Candle-making. 

The cake can be disposed economically 
and profitably for manural use and as cattle 
feed. 

The linters are readily disposed for 
making carpets and also for cellulose pro- 
ducts. 

The difficulty lies in the disposal of oil 
4 


as there is no demand for it at present. 
However, the prospects for its use as an 
edible ])roduct and in soa|>-making appear 
to be indeed very good. 

The masses of India generally suffer 
badly from fat deficiency. Ghee consumed 
in this country is so expensive that it is 
beyond the purse of the poor. So a whole- 
some substitute of ghee in the form of 
'^Vegetable ghec'^ made from cheap Indian 
cotton-sced oil containing all the nutritive 
qualities of natural ghee will not only be a 
good business pro])osition but also a great 
humanitarian work. The annual value of 
Imported vegetable ghee in this country is 
well above 2 crores of rupees. This drain 
of money from this country can thus be 
entirely stopped. 
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This cotton-seed oil is quite suitable for 
soap-making in India due to the following 
reasons : 

(a) This oil is very cheap and can be had 
^at a very low cost provided the bye-products, 
namely, cakes, and hull can be sold at reason- 
able prices consistent with their mantiral 
value. 

(d) . This oil is easily saponifiable. 

(e) After the saponification the soap is 
readily salted out with small addition of salt. 

(d) Soap made from this oil has a greater 
detergent-property, lathering power, soothing 
effect on skin, etc. than that made from many 
other oils and fats. 

Experimkxtal details 

An experiment was conducted in the 
industrial laboratory of the College of 
Engineering and Technology at Judavpur to 
determine the possibilities of utilising Indian 
cotton-seed oil in making toilet soaps. 

The soap boilings were made first in a 
small experimental steam kettle designed 
for the purpose with a cjipacity of 8 
gallons. 

The kettle was fitted with both the direct 
and indirect steam necessary for soap boiling. 
In order to maintain proper temperature of 
the sofip for a prolonged time, essential for 
the saponification, salting, strengthening and 
fitting operation, the kettle was well lagged 
with asbestos. 

At fir^t small charges of soap were made 
in this kettle using Cotton-seed oil, Cocoanut 
oil, Groundnut oil, Castor oil, Palm oil; 
Mohua oil. Sesame oil, Kusum oil, Karanja oil, 
Neem oil and Linseed oil, separately and the 
products were carefully examined. 

The oils and fats used in our experiments 
were wholly derived from vegetable stock, 


excluding completely animal fats such, as 
tallow, lard, etc. 

Our experimental procedure may bo 
briefly described as follows : 

1. To carry out properly the process of 
saponification, salting, strengthening, fitting, 
etc. of different vegetable oils treated 
separately. 

2. Examination of soaps made from 
different oils and also the process of their 
saponification. 

if. A study of the chemical, physical and 
physico-chemical properties, such as moisture, 
hardness, texture, emulsifying power, wetting 
power, lathering power, detergent value, 
sweating, solubility, etc. of these soaps were 
made. 

4. Making soaps of proper quality and 
consistency fiMm a number of mixtures of 
vegetable oils instead of individual oils. 

5. Testing of the soaps made from 
mixtures of vegetable oils and comparative 
study of qualities with some standard 
imported soaps, such as Pears and Lux. 

(). From the best results obtained from 
the study of soap-making as stated above, 
manufacture of finished toilet siaps on a 
comparatively large scale was next under- 
taken. 

The crude cotton-seed oil was found to 
saponify readily with Alkali but the reliued 
oil required more time. This was due to 
the fact that a large amount of free fatty 
acids were present in the crude oil. Put 
when the oil crude or refined was saponitiid 
in admixture with other readily saponifij klo 
oil the reaction of the Alkali was much more 
rapid. It was found that the presence of 
cocoanut oil, Mohuwa oil and Palm oil hasten- 
ed the saponification to a great extent. 
Befined cottonseed oil without admixture 
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other oils may take 8 to 10 hours to saponify firm texture. The detergent property o£ 


to completion whereas in tlie case of mixtures, 
saponification requires only 5 to 6 hours. 
We found that in the case of refined oil the 
completion of emulsifying stage and com- 
mencement of forming a hasty mass began 
after a continued boiling for 9 hours. 

Some workers maintain that cotton-seed 
oil soap is difficult to salt out even with a 
large addition of salt, but we encountered no 
difficulty in salting out. Ft is also claimed 
by them that the fresh white soap becomes 
yellow on drying and has a peculiary bad 
odour. Only in one instance when the soap 
was made from a crude sample of cotton-seed 
oil, two years old a bad odour was felt. A 
yellow colour did develop on the surface of 
this soap (made from old cotton-seed oil) 
after it was stored for three months. Uut 
no such developments were noticed in the 
soaps made from fresh cotton-sced oil. So 
these defects may be due to two causes, 
namely, firstly due to the oil being too much 
rancid and secondly due to the saponification 
being incomplete. 

The soap made from refined oil developed 
no such yellow stain and the odour of the oil 
was perceptible to a very slight extent 
during the milling operation, Le,, when a largo 
amount of surface was exposed to air and 
the soap was raised to a high temperature 
by the friction caused in the milling machine. 
The soap made from cotton-seed oil was of 
softer consistency and comparatively more 
soluble in water than palm oil soap but nearly 
equal to the soaps made from the fatty acids 
of cocoanut oil and had a very refreshing and 
soothing effect on the skin. It produced a 
thick lather, the size of the bubble being 
smaller than that of cocoanut oil soap but 
very persistent. The soap has got a good 


this soap was much higher than that made 
from many other oils which we have tested. 
Only the palm oil soap was nearly eqinl in 
value to this soap as regards its detergent 
power. The soap made from pure cott ui-seed 
oil had a peculiar property of sweating. 
After storing the soap for a few days, smdl 
droplets of water accumulated on the soap 
cake. 

The soap from cotton-seed oil can be 
manufactured at a low cost and in quality it 
can be as good as the be^t quality of imported 
toilet so.aps provided its hardness is improved 
and the sweating property and the slight 
odour arc removed. Ilencc further experi- 
ments to eliminato these bad qualities of 
cotton-seed oil soap were undertaken. 

From the experience gathered during the 
study of soaps obtained from individual 
vegetable oils, several compositions were made 
keeping the proportion of cotton-seed oil the 
grcatctet. The cotton-sced oil used in these 

experiments was crude and unrefined. 

Some of the compositions made arc given 
below : 

No. 1 Ptr venl. 

Cotton-seed oil 40 

Mohiiwa oil 35 

Cocoanut oil 25 

The soap obtained was softer and more 

soluble than Pears or Lux, and their lathering . 


power not so good. 

No. 2 Per cent. 

Cottonseed oil 50 

Palm oil 30 

Groundnut oil 20 


The soap was soft and more soluble than 
the standard soap; their lathering property 
was not so very satisfactory, but their textTtre 
was decidedly better. 
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No. 3 

Per cent. 

Cotton-seed oil 

40 

Palm oil 

30 

Groundnut Oil 

20 

Castor Oil 

10 

The soap was of 

a considerably better 

texture than No. 2, but 
than No. 2. 

in quality no better 

No. 4 

Per cent. 

Cottonseed oil 

40 

Palm oil 

25 

Groundnut oil 

10 

Karanja oil 

15 

Cocoanut oil 

10 


The soap was of softer counistenev and 
of better texture and lather, but the poculiarlv 
bild odour of the Karan ja oil was persistent. 
The soap gave a yellowish color due to the 
presence of Karanja oil. The saponification 
in this case was more rapid than in the 
previous operations. 

No. 0 Per rent, 

Cocoanut oil 50 

Cottonseed oil 50 

The soap saponified readily but much 

difficulty was experienced in salting. The 

soap retained salt in considerable quantities 
and yet gave a good lather. The. texture was 
not so very good. 


No. 6 

Per cent. 

Cotton-seed oil 

40 

^ Cocoanut oil 

20 

Groundnut oil 

10 

Mohuwa oil 

10 

Palm oil 

20 

This soap also retained 

much salt 1 

was of better quality than No. 

5. 

No. 7 

Per cent. 

Cotton-seed oil 

40 

Cocoanut oil 

15 

Mohuwa oil 

20 

Ooroundnut oil 

13 

Palm oil 

12 


Thia soap possessed better qualities than 
those obtained from the above mixtures, had 
good texture and was devoid of any rancid 
smell. But its hardness, though improved, 
was slightly less than that of standard soap. 

This soap was also not free from salt. 

No. 8 Prr cent, 

(btton-Hced oil f)0 

Hydrogenated cotton-seed oil 20 

Palm oil 10 

Mohuwa oil 5 

Cocoanut oil 5 

This composition gave distinctly better 
soap than any other made before including 
No. 7 and its hardn(‘3S was equal to that of 
standard soap even when the moisture-content 
was higher than that of the standard soaps. 

The 20 per cent oils used consisting of 
palm oil, mohuwa oil, cocoanut oil together 
with 20 per cent, hydrogenated cotton-seed 
oil eliminated the sweating property complete- 
ly and improved the hardness to the extent 
necessary for a toilet soap of superior quality. 


No. 9 Per rent. 

Cotton-seed oil 60 

Hydrogenated cotton-seed oil 20 
Cocoanut oil 15 

Mohuwa oil 5 


This soap had the same hardness as that 
of No. 8. But it was better than No. 8 in 


lather, solubility, etc. 

No. 10. Per cent. 

Cotton-seed oil 60 

Hydrogenated cotton-seed oil 20 
Cocoanut oil 12 

Groundnut oil H 

Mohuwa oil 4 

Castor oil 1 

The soap made from this mixture was 


the best of all the soaps made in every 
reapectg ^ 
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This compositioD was repeated and the 
same result was obtained. It was further 
repeated on a large scale and soap possessing 
the same good ((ualitios was obtained. 

This soap has gut all the good properties 
which should bo present in the high class 
toilet soaps. Thus the use of 20 per cent 
hydrogenated cotton-seed oil and 20 per cent 
oils consisting of cocoanut oil, mohuwa oil, 
Groundnut oil and castor oil solved the 
problem. 

The special feature of this soap is that 
it is more lasting and imparts morci soothing 
cflTcct on the skin than the toilet-soaps of the 
best quality available in the market. 

Conclusion 

'fhe composition of the salts of fatty acids 
in a soap determines its ultimate properties. 
No soap made from a single fatty acid or on(i 
individual fat can give all the good properties 
necessary for a high class toilet soap. 

Soaps made from diflerent fatty acids or 
fats have diflerent physical properties, such as 
hardness, texture, solubility, detergent value, 
and lathering power. And their rate of 
saponification, capacity of retaining salt, alkali 
and moisture vary widely even when the 
boiling is made under the same physical and 
chemical conditions. So, in order to get 
favourable boiling conditions and proper 
quality and consistency of the ultimate 
product^ suitable blending of different fats 
and fatty acids is extremely essential. 

Cocoanut oil contains 51 per cent. Laurie 
acid> Groundnut oil 60 per cent. Oleic Acid, 
Castor Oil 85 per cent. Ricinolic acid. Cotton- 
seed oil 53*6 per cent. Linoleic acid, etc., and 
the physical properties of the soaps made 
from these fats separately have wide range of 


variation due certainly to the presence of 
difTcrciit fatty acids. 

By mixing these fats in diflerent propor- 
tion, such adjustment in the composition of 
the fatty acids can be made, as to impart to 
the resulting soap desirable properties of a 
good toilet soap and to eliminate the bad 
pro]>frties. 

Besides the good properties of lathering, 
detergency and soothing effect of cotton-seed 
oil soap, other ({ualities such as hardness, etc., 
are obtained by the addition of fats, such as 
cocoanut oil, mohuwa oil, hardened fat ete. 

Thus hydrogenated cotton-seed fat in- 
creased the hardness and decreased the solu- 
bility and hastened the saponiheation reaction. 
Cocoanut oil increased its hardness and 
reaction velocity. Castor and Groundnut oils, 
imparted better texture and mohuwa oil made 
the reaction rate more ra])id. 

Saturated fatty acids arc more readily 
saponiRablo than the iinsaturated fatty acids. 
Soaps made from saturated fatty acids an' 
less soluble than those made from unsatiirated 
fatty acids. The proscMico of iinscponified fatty 
acids as well as salts of some fatty acids in 
more or less (piantities and the presence of 
excess of NaOH and NaC^l in tlie soaps may 
cause the sweating. But good saponification 
reactions and proper blending of the fats can 
eliminate the sweating effects. Thus toilet soap 
possessing as good qualities as those present 
in the high class imported soaps can ^bc 
obtained from exclusively vegetable oils 
consisting mainly of Indian cotton-seed oil. 

An Estimate of a Soap Plant 

Capacity half a ton of Toilet Soap per 
day of 24 hours. 
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Initial Capital investment 

for machiuarics : 

Ri>. 

1. Steam Kettle capacity 50 mdE>. 
complete with steam coils direct 

and indirect 700 

2. Boiler (500 lbs. steam per hour) 1,500 

3. 'Steam Engine or motor 1,000 

4. Frames (Tin lined wooden), 

capacity 10 mds. each, 10 
pieces 150 

5. Slabbing machine (Two) 50 

6. Chipping machine 150 

7. Drier 1,500 

3. Milling machine 1,500 

9. Mixing niaehino (Crutcher) 500 

10. Plodding machine 750 

11. Cutting inaehiiic 50 

12. Stamping machine with Dies, etc. 500 

13. Storage tank for lye and salt 

solution, etc. 700 

14. One boiliiig kettle fur washing soap 400 

15. Other equipments 500 


9,950 

Say 10,000 

16. Building (Tin shades) 4,000 

17. Running capital 25,000 

18. Miscellaneous 1,000 


40,000 

Raw Mateiuals and Cost of 
Manufacti’ue i’eu Ciiarok 

1. Fats fe.r a charge of 50 mds. 
finished soap. 

(0 *Cotton-seed oil 30 mds. at 

Rs. 11 per md. 330 

{ii) Hydrogenated cotton-seed fat 

10 mds. at Ks. 25 per md. 250 
(?7/) Oils other than Cottonseed 

10 mds. at Bs. 12 per md. 120 

700 

* The prcBcnt-day market price of cotton-seed 
oil is lls. 11 per md, it can be had at the rate of 
Rs. 8 per md. if the process of recovery is conducted 
in the proper way and the byc-products are sold. 
Vide Crushing of Indian Cotton-seeds and the Com- 
mercial Utilization of the Products Obtained” by 
Baneawar Daas, b.6.ch.£. illlinoia. U.6.A.) and Bhim 
Bain Mehra a.m.ch.£. 


2. Alkali for 50 rods, charge NaOH 

10 cwt. 140 

.9. Salt 14 mds. at Rs. 2^2 per md. 35 


176 

4. (a) Colour 1 lb. at 1 oz. per 100 lbs. 

of soap 5 

(aV) Perfume at 1 per cent, of the 

wt. of soap 40 lbs. 600 


605 

5. Labour, fuel and misccllenous ex- 
penses p(T charge 250 

6. Dfpreciation on the machineries 

per charge 30 

7. Interest per charge 50 

8. Advertisement, etc. 200 

9. Packing, etc. 350 

10. Commission, etc. 700 


1,580 

Total expenses per charge 3,060 

Selling price of 50 mds. of soap at 
Rs. 75pernid. 3,750 

Profit per charge 690 

For 50 charges per year Annual 
Profit 690X50 ‘ 34,500 

Therefore, profit on the capital 
investment 86 per cent. 

Price of finished soap at the present 
market rate for high class toilet soaps is well 
above Rs. 80 per md. But in above calcula- 
tion the price has been taken at only Rs. 75 
per md. 

Eye-products obtained per charge in tin; 
form of scrapings, washing soaps, etc., will 
also add to the profit. 

The yield of finished soap per charge will 
be actually higher than 50 mds. But making 
allowances for unforsecn losses, etc. it has 
been calculated at only 50 mds. per charge. 

If the concern makes, say, only 25 charges 
per year instead of 50 due to various difficul- 
ties such as market conditions, financial 
handicaps^, etc., even then it should be able to 
make a profit of more than 40 per cent on 
the investment. 



Jute Export Duty and Bengal's Finance 

By “SURAVEE” 


The proceeds from the Jute Export Duty 
have, since the inauguration of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, S(»rved as the bone of 
contention between Bengal and tlie Central 
Government. The wisdom and propriety of 
the Moston Award allocating the entire 
proceeds from the Duty to the Central 
Exchecpier have even been seriously questioned 
by the people and the Government of 
Bengal, and the claim of Bengal to the 
proceeds from the Duty has persistently been 
put forward both by the oiiieial and the 
non-official exponents of Bengars views. It 
was, therefore, with some amount of satis- 
faction that the proposal contained in 
paragraph 187 of the White Paper Proposals 
explicitly providing for the allocation of at 
least half of the proceeds from the Duty to 
the Provincial Exchequer was welcomed by 
the Bengal public opinion. True, Bengal's 
claim to such portion of the entire proceeds 
as were realised from the province was not 
granted ; but all the same the fact that the 
soundness of the principle was tacitly 
recognised was a matter for gratification. 
Though it Wiis recognised that unless Bengal 
obtained what was her ligitimate due, it 
would be impossible to undertake any 
development programme for improving the 
economic condition of the Province, satis- 
faction was nevertheless felt at the prospect 
of the solution of the immediate problem of 
meeting the recurring deficit. 

The recent developments, how^ever, seem 
to indicate^^that even the proposal to allocate 


half the proceeds from the Duty to the 
provinces concerned has been strongly 
opposed by the representatives from other 
provinc(»3 appearing as witness to the Joint 
Parlimcntary Select Committee. It appears 
that unless public opinion in the Province 
stirs itself, there would b(‘ very little chance 
of the proposal contained in the White Paper 
being finally embodied in the Scheme for 
Federal Finance, far from there being any 
hope of the entire proceeds from the Duty 
being allocated to the Provincial Exchequer. 
In order, therefore, that Bengal's claim to the 
entire proceeds from the Duty do not go by 
default, public opinion iu the Proviuce must 
find vocal expression, sufficiently strong 
enough to force the framers of the constitu- 
tion to concede to her a bare justice to which 
she is rightly entitled. It is with that object 
in view that an attempt has been made hero 
to subject the claim of Bengal to a critical 
and analytical treatment so that we might feci 
sure that in asking for the allocation of the 
entire proceeds from the Duty, we are not 
asking for any charity (iitlier from the Central 
(jovornment or from any other province, and 
that wo are claiming a source of revenue, to 
which, by all tokens, we have every right. 

But before we proceed further, we may 
refer to some facts and figures relating to the 
genesis and the rate of the Duty, as also to 
the proceeds therefrom. The export duties 
were first imposed in 1916 at the instance of 
Sir William Moyer, the then Finance Member 
of the Government of India, only as a 
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temporary measure to meet the exigencies of 
War finance. They have, however, continued 
ever since, and what is more, the rates have 
also been doubled subsequently. The present 
rates of duty are as follows : 

Raw Jutk 

Cuttings, per bale (of 400 lbs. or 5 mds.) 
Re. 1-4 

Other descriptions, per bale (as above) 
Rb. 4-8. 

Uc venue 



Total ivcvenue 

Collected 


from Jute 

from the 

Year 

Kxport Duly 

Ports of 
IWtigal 

1927-28 

4,5989 

1,59, .37 

1928 29 

4,21,99 

4,21.42 

1929-30 

4,06,24 

i,G5,74 

I9:(a:n 

3.4428 

3,43,90 

1931-32 

3,10,01 

3,09, (X) 


It will be iwidont from the above table 
that Bengal contributes the major portion of 
the proceeds from the Export duty on jute, 
though no doubt a portion of th(» revenue 
collected from the ports of Bengal has to be 
assigned to the neighbouring provinces of 
Assam and Bihar and Orissa. As a matter 
of fact, since the duty was first imposed in 
1916, Bengal lias contributed more than 50 
crores of rupees to the Central Exchequer 
from this source aloiu?, leaving out of 
consideration the vast sum of money contribut- 
ed by her to the Government of India on 
account of income-tax and super-tax from 
jute mills and jute business; it has been 
estimated that this additional sum amounts 
to about 2^2 crores of rupees annually. 

The reasons given by Sir William Meyer, 
when moving for the adoption of the export 
duty on jute in 1916 were, apart from the 
special financial circumstances of the Govern- 
ment of India, that jute was an article which 
could well bear a special rate of export duty. 


Jutk Manupaotukks 
Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope), 

per ton (of 2,240 lbs.)— Rs. 20. 

Hessian and all other description, per ton 
(as above)— Hs. 32. 

Tluf yield in normal years is about Rs. 4^ 
crores or about annas 14 per md. on an 
average. 

The following table shows the gross 

amount of revenue (in thousands of rupees) 

collected on jute exported from India during 

the years 1927-28 to 1931-32 : 

licvciiuc lievenue lievenuo Keveuue 

(Collected CDlIcctcd (Collected Collected 

from the from the from the from the 

Porta of Porta of Porta of Porta of 

Ik>tnbay Madraa Karachi Rangoon 

47 2 

r)0 2 4 I 

15 1 I 

29 2 1 

28 1 1 

not only because of the ‘^present prosperity 

of the trade, but in view of the monopoly 

which India has in this product.” The 

implications of this argument were evidently 

that tin* burden of the duty was being 

shouldered by the consum(*ra of jute, mostly 

foreign, and that consequently there was no 

obvious injustice involved in depriving the 

producing Provinces from the proceeds of 

the duty. 

Whatever might have be(*n the jiistifica- 
tion of the levy of the duty on jute in 1916, 
and the appropriation of th(* entire revenue 
therefrom by the Central Government, 
circumstances have changed considerably 
since then, mcaking it essential that revenue 
from the duty, if at all levied, should be 
allocated pro-rata to the provinces from which 
jute is exported. In the first place, '^the 
prosperity of the trade,” to which Sir William 
Meyer referred, is now a matter of history. 
The world-wide economic depression has 
affected the jute trade seriously, and the 
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cultivators^ the middlemen and the mills have 
all of them suffered tremeudously from the 
shrinkage in the world trade and the 
consequent diminution in the demand for jute 
goods. It is extremely doubtful if at the 
present moment^ the trade can bear the burden 
of the duty. At any rate if it be asked to 
pay the duty, the various interests affected 
can legitimately demand a quid pro quo in 
the shape of some programme calculated to 
further their interests. 

In the second place, the advantage, which 
it was assumed, the cultivators had in shifting 
the burden of duty on to the consumers, on 
account of the monopoly character of jute, 
cannot be said to exist any more. It is 
doubtful, if the cultivators had, at any time, 
this advantage. As is but well-known, the 
mills and other consuming interests abroad, 
being well-organised and vastly resourceful, 
can and do always dictate [)rices to the 
scattered and ill-organised cultivators. It is, 
therefore, a mistake to assume that the 
export duty on jute is paid by the consumers 
of jute and not by the cultivators. 

This fact, in itself, should establish the 
claim of Bengal and the other provinces to 
their proportionate share of the receipts from 
the duty. But this argument is further 
strengthened by the fact that the financial 
condition of Bengal never satisfactory has 
become at the present moment extremely 
precarious and the recurrent deficits in the 
Provincial Budget have made it extremely 
difficult to carry on even the meagre activities 
of the nation-building departments. The 
undisputed poverty of the financial resources 
of Bengal can be traced to the iniquitous 
financial settlement by the Meston Committee 
at the time of the inauguration of the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. It is not 


necessary in this connection, to refer in details 
to the Meston Award. But it may be noted 
that as a result of the said Award, 
balanced budget could only be obtained by 
additional taxation and the exercise of the 
strictest economy, and practically nothing 
could be spared for the expansion of the 
beneficial activities of Government.”* 

The financial condition of the province 
has continued to bo as bad as ever, and huge 
amounts of deficit have been scaring the 
Government of Bengal for the last few years. 
The position will be clear from the following 
table showing the Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Government of Bengal for the current 
year and the two previous years, (in thousands 
of rupees) : 

Year Revenue Expenditure 

1931- 32 (Actuals) 9,01,07 11,00,52 

1932- 33 (Revised) 9,42,73 10,82,21 

1933- 34 (Estimated) 9,27,73 1 1,32,24 

The Federal Finance Committee which 

reported in May, last year, envisaged a deficit 
of Rs. 210 lacs at the time of the inauguration 
of the impending reforms. The Committee 
suggested that stops should be taken by the 
Government of Bengal in tlie form of further 
economy in the expenditure or increased 
taxation, in order to reduce this deficit by 
Rs. ‘10 lakhs. The Committee' also made 
certain novel proposals for meeting the deficit 
of Rs. 2 crores which would still remain after 
the total deficit was reduced in accordance 
with their recommendations. They proposed 
that Bengal should be given a share of 
income-tax receipts to ^he extent of Rs. 405 
lakhs out of which it would have to contribute 
to the Central Government a sum of 
Rs. 255 lakhs, leaving a resulting deficit of 

* Speech by Hon. Mr. .T. A. Woodhead in the 
Bengal Legislative Council on 10th August, 19:S2. 
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lUu 50 lakhs in its normal budget. To 
obviate this deficit again^ the Committee 
recommended further a reduction in the 
contribution to the extent of Bs. 50 lakhs. 

This position however, open to serious 
objection, and in fact has never been accepted 
by the public opinion of the Province. The 
suggestion that the amount of the contribution 
is to be reduced in the case of Bengal as a 
dole and a favour has been strongly resented. 
What Bengal demands is not a favour 
but an equitable treatment, and it has been 
universally felt that she has been treated 
very unfairly by the Federal Finance 
Committee in respect of her claims to the 
receipts both of Income-Tax and Jute Export 
Duty. 

It is not proposed in this article to 
discuss the equity of the claim of Bengal to 
the proceeds from Income-Tax ; attention is 
drawn only to her claim to those from Jute 
Export Duty. It is significant that the 
Federal Finance Committee did not even 
consider the case for the appropriation of the 
proceeds from the Duty by Bengal : they 
summarily rejected, the claim of Bengal 
mainly on the ground that the. recognition of 
the claim "would only result in delaying 
pro tanto the remission of Provincial 
contributions.’^ 

It may be pointed out, in this connection, 
that nobody denies the necessity of ensuring 
a financially strong Government at the centre 
and the contention that contributions should 
be made for a number of years by Provincial 
Governments to the Central Exchequer, in 
order to ensure solvency of the future 
Federal Government has not been disputed 
by Bengal. She has no objection to contribute 
her quota to the Central Exchequer. However, 
two cardinal principles are accepted. In the 


first place, she has to be satisfied, that no 
unnecessarily large drafts are made on her 
revenues by the Central Government and .that 
proper steps will be taken to put a stop to 
extravagant expenditure on Central subjects. 
In the second place, she would be .prepared, 
to bear her proportionate burden of the 
Central Government, only if her reasonable 
demands to the revenue collections from the 
Province arc acceded to. She would not 
object to remission of her contributions being 
delayed on account of the transfer of Jute 
duty to her. One is also tempted to say 
something in regard to the suggestion made 
by the Federal Finance Committee to the 
eiTect that further economy or increased 
texation should be resorted to, in order to 
reduce the deficit of tho Province. The 
necessity of ensuring economy in the adminis- 
tration of tho Province, consistently with 
efficiency, has been emphasised by the public 
of this Province, times without number. But 
these suggestions and appeals have met with 
no better fact than those made in regard to 
economy in Central Exchequer. The actions 
recently taken by the Government of Bengal 
on the various recommendations of the Swan 
Committee have served to illustrate the 
futility of these appeals for economy by the 
public. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
Government of Bengal faced with such a 
crisis as the present one should not have 
given their best attention to the question of 
ensuring a balanced budget in normal times. 
But it is also necessary to point out what 
has been repeatedly stressed by the public 

there is not much scope for. retrenchmeiit in 
the expenditure at present incurred! for the 
nation-building departments of the Govern- 
ment. These departments are practically 
being starved and it is for making ifrpnesible 
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to spend more liberally for the work of these 
departments that we have been asking for 
increased and elastic sources of revenue. As 
for increased taxation^ it is almost unthinkable 
at the present time of utmost economic 
distress of all sections of people of the 
Province to ask them to bear additional 
burdens of taxation. Considering the present 
condition of trade and commerce^ people arc 
very much over-taxed, and the present level 
of taxation hardly admits of any more scope 
for a rise thereof. 

As has already been mentioned, it is the 
cultivators of jute who have to bear the 
burden of the Duty, and it is only fair and 
reasonable that the proceeds should be 
utilised for the benefit of the cultivators. As 
Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out in his very 
illuminating Memorandum on "Bengal 
Finances and Recommendations of Percy 
Committee relating to circulated to the 
members of the Third Bound Table 
Conference, "in order to grow jute, the ryot 
has to undergo many hardships, and has to 
work under condition which must affect his 
health. One process in the preparation of 
jute is to keep it in water for a number of 
days, and then to separate the fibre from the 
stem by a manual process while standing in 
the water. Keeping the jute submerged in 
water for a number of days breeds malaria 
and other diseases in the neighbourhood. 

"If Bengal could get the value of the jute 
as a source of revenue for the Province”, 
continues Sir Nripen — and every one will 


agree with him, "then one of the great 
problems of Bengal, namely, the existence of 
malaria on a wide scale, would be reduced.” 
Many other urgent works in connection with 
the nation-building departments are held in 
abeyance for want of money, and unless 
adcijiiate justice is done to Bengal by proper 
recognition of her claims, her economic 
development, extremely unsatisfactory as it is 
at present, is sure to bo arrested for a 
considerable time ahead. The claim of 
Bengal to the procei^ds of the Jute Export 
Duty is thus clearly established. It may, 
however, be contended that an export duty, 
by its very nature, is within the natural scope 
and jurisdiction of the Central Government. 
It may be pointed out, in reply. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that no such technical 
objection would be raised. If however, the 
point is further stressed, it may be point'd 
out, in reply, that no difficulty should be felt 
even on this score. An export duty which 
ie realised from only one province mainly, 
and utilised for the benefit of the tohole 
country is discriminatory, by its very nature 
stands self-condemned. It should, in all 
fairness, be abolished, and power should be 
given instead to the Provincial Government 
to levy an cfiuivalent duty either on jute 
trade or on the cultivators. This would solve 
at once the constitutional problem as well the 
extremely unfortunate financial position of 
the Bengal Government, nay, of the whole 
Province. 




(From Our Own Correspondent) 

Bkiujn, SKin'KMBEU 2, 1933. 


German Credit Insurance 

According to a iv'port published recently 
by the "Hermes Kreditversishc-riiiigsbank 
Akt. Ges./' Berlin, (Hermes Credit Insurance 
Bank Joint-Stock Coinpaii)”) which is 
tho only German Company writing 
this class of business and for which the 
Reich is acting as reinsurer, the year 1932 
ia closing with a loss of rotind about Rm. 

1,200,000 inclusive of the loss for the 
preceding year of Rm. 98,000 which loss is, 
however, being compensated by contributions 
of the shareholders. This unfavourable 
result for 1932 seems to contrast with the 
decreasing figure of insolvencies. However, 
it is being pointed out by the Board of 
Directors that the r(*sult obtained is due to 
a Isirge extent to the rather high figure of 
insolvencies for the first months of 1932 as 
well as es])ecially to the after-cIVects of the 
crisis of 1931. 

As stated above the Reich now has an 
actual interest in the* "FTerines^^ by entering 
into the Reinsurance Pool of this Company 
which has also last year been following the 
same policy as formerly by ceding greatest 
part of the premium income with the result 
that of the premium income which for 1932 
and 8unk from Rm. 11,980,000 to Rm. 


7,840,000, Rm. 6.140.000 against Rm. 

9.480.000 for 1031 have been spent for 
reinsurances. For its own account the 
"Hermes’* was, therefore, retaining only 
round about Rm. 1,700,000 as against Rm. 

2.500.000 for 1931. As a consecpionce of a 
total amount of losses paid and ponding 
Rm. 9,240,000 were for account of the 
reinsurers as against Rm. 12,500,000 in 1931. 
However, this is not giving an exact figure 
of the actual loss of the reinsurers and 
particularly that sustained by the Reich 
seeing that one does not know the exact 
quota with which the Reich is interested in 
the Pool and on the other hand, the Reich 
was entering into the Pool only on the 1st 
October, 1931. Although the definite results 
obtained for tho new business cannot be 
available yet it can be assumed that so far 
this interest of the Reich in the reinsurance 
has caused losses to the Reich. 

According to tho statements of th(i 
"H(?rmes*^ which is especially pointing out 
the economic importance of the Delcredere 
Insurance great pai’t of i\m clients have 
remained true to the Company although 
conditions of the policy had to be modified 
and premiums to be increased as a con- 
sequence of the economic crisis, but part of 
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the clients has now chosen another form of 
insurance^ /. e,, the insurance of named 
accounts. 

Of particular interest is the report of 
the ^^Hermes” regarding Export Credit 
Insurance which is being written by the 
Company in close co-operation with the Reich. 
According to the statements of the "Herraes^^ 
the results of obtained for 1932 clearly show 
that under the actual conditions prevailing 
on the world market it is^ as in other 
countries^ quite impossible for the private 
companies to write this risk alone j on the 
other hand, th<> actual conditions of world 
economy require the protection of the 
exporter by Credit Insurance. The Reich 
has, therefore, made a new contract with the 
^’Hermes” securing tin? continuation of this 
class of business. In spite of the unfavour- 
able conditions under which export credit 
insurance is operating now, the Reich has 
decided to continue this business in order 
to meet economic requirements. According 
to the new contract the "Hermes'’ will write 
this business in various forms and retain for 
its own account a considerably smaller quota 
than formerly. Apart from the cover of the 
commercial risk of insolvency the cover of 
the so-called catastrophe risk has principally 
been kept to, /.e., the impossibility for the 
foreign debtor to meet punctually his 
obligations from supplies of goods in con- 
sequence of oiBcial measures taken by the 
Government in respect to the currency or 
insolvency as a consecpience of war, revolu- 
tion, riots and natural catastrophes. 

As regards the results obtained by the 
export credit insurance the report of the 


4i»3 

^Tlermos” does not give any figures in this 
respect, but it is to b(‘ expected that these 
will be published later on and as far as the 
turnover delcredere insurance is concerned 
it is being stated that the premium income 
has gone down in consequence of the consi- 
derable decrease of the turnover as well as 
through the elimination of undesired risks. 
The delcredere insurance of named accounts 
is, however, being stated to have been satis- 
factory, wher(»as the report of tin*- "Hermes” 
states furtluu' that as regards security and 
embezzlement insurance it has been possible 
to maintain the premiums and to realize a 
small profit for these branchop, but no fresh 
contracts have been made for mortgage 
security and financial credit insurance and 
one has, on th(» oth(T hand, been very 
cautious in respect to instalment credit 
insurance*. 

Taken as a whole it can be stated that 
with the Reich acting as principal reinsurer 
of the Hermes and the premiums being 
adapted to the particular risks which are in 
all cases selected carefully, German Credit 
Insurance can be said to form a sound basis 
for German export trade. 

German Fire Losses in June 

According to the statements of the 
"Association of Public Fire Insurance Com- 
panies in Germany” the total amount of 
losses sustained last June by the companies 
belonging to the above Association is Rm. 
4,570,8(54 as against Rm. 5,091,625 for the 
preceding month. The number of losses 
sustained was for June 5089 as against 5351 
for May, 1933. 




The following presentation of important 
insurance decisions in non-technical terms 
rendered by Prof. S. B. Ackerman are taken 
from the Insurance Advocate of New York. 

Life -Kisrepresentation 

'Question. — An assured represents in his 
applieaiion for a life policy that he had not 
been attended by a physician for a period of 
five years. The assured died. The company 
maintains that the assured was, in fact, 
treated by various physicians during the 
period in question. Is the company liable ? 

Answer. — The application for the 
insurance in question was signed by the 
assored,. and was attached to the policy and 
made^part thereof. The statements made by 
ihe assured in the application constituted 
representation, and if they related to a 
material fact, one which constituted an induce- 
ment for the contract of insurance, and were 
untrue, this vitiated the policy even if they 
were innocently made without intent to 
defraud. 

The representation of the assured was 
untnie. The representation in question was 
material. Before deciding whether it -would 
Accept the risk or not, the company was 
entitled to such information as it desired 
concerning the insurability of the assured^s 
life and the assured was bound truthfully 
to answer any question put to him by the 
company. True, an applicant for insurance 


subjected to a physical examination by a 
medical examiner 6f the company ; but that 
would only disclose infirmities and diseases 
with which he was suffering at the time, and 
in some instances, not all of those. The 
medical history of an applicant, both as to 
present and past ailments and diseases, is 
absolutely essential to enable an insurance 
company to intelligently pass upon the desira- 
bility of a risk. No part of such history is 
more important or material to the company 
than that relating to prior treatment by 
physicians. It is not for the applicant to 
decide whether the matter concerning which 
he has consulted a physician was serious 
or trival. The insurance company is entitled 
to determine that question for itself. If an 
assured can, by a false answer, deceive the 
insurance company, and keeps from it informa- 
tion concerning attendance by physicians, the 
company would be prevented from ascertain- 
ing the facts. The way would be easy to 
defraud an insurance company if the rule 
would be othermse. 

Kech V. Met. Life Ins. Co. 264 N. Y. S. 

liife-rPreiiuums 

Question. — Insured paid two annual pre- 
miums on* a twenty. payment life policy. He 
‘paid part of the third .annual premium to a 
soliciting agent of the company, who turned 
it over to the branch office, during the grace 
period. This part payment was returned and 
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a note inclosed for him to sign^ for the 
balance of the premium. The iiisnred paid 
the balance in cash to the agent and received 
the agents^ own receipt therefor. The insur- 
ance company never received tlie payment 
and lapsed the policy. The policy provided 
that no agent W:t8 authorized to modify con- 
tract or. to extend, time for payment of 
premiums, or to waive lapse. Such right was 
limited to certain officers of the company. 
The policy further provided that, no person 
had authority to collect premiums unless he 
held official premium receipts. The insured 
did not receive the official premium receipt 
Can the insured recover the two annual pre- 
miums, and the amount paid to the agent f 

Answer. — The insurance company was 
right in declining the policy lapsed for non- 
payment of the third annual premium. The 
payment to the agent was clearly contrary to 
the written provisions of the policy. He was 
bound to know from such provisions contained 
in the policy and directions in the premium 
notice, that the soliciting agent was not the 
proper person to whom payment of the pre- 
mium could be made. The insurance com- 
pany did not receive any part of the premium, 
heuce it was right in lapsing the policy. 

Even assuming that the insurance company 
was wrong in doolarmg the policy to be lapsed, 
the insurcd^should not be permitted to rescind 
the contract, and recover back all the pre- 
miums paid from the time of issuance of the 
policy. The decisions in this state hold that 
the proper remedy of an insured' where the 
insurance company has declared a policy 
lapsed is an action in a court of equity to 
compel the insnranoe company to recognize 
the policy ads being^ in^ force. The cases bold 
that where an insurance company repudiates 
its obligations, there cannot, in any event be, 


a recovery of! the premiums paid,, although: in 
certain cases a recovery may be had by way 
of damages for the breach of the contract. 
Tho basis of the decisions in refusing to 
permit a recovery of the amount, of the 
premiums paid was the faot that during, the 
continuance of the policy in force the assured 
had received certain benefits in the form of the 
insurance protection afforded by the policy. 

Gilbert v. New York Life Im, Co, 264 
New York Supplement 010. 

Life— Beneficiaries 

Question. — An insurance company issued 
a policy of life insurance to the assured who 
did not reserve the right to charge the 
beneficiary. The premium was due on 
February 14, 1931. Tho days of grace 
expired March 17, 1931. On March 14, 
1931, the insurance company and the assured 
entered into an arrangement whereby the 
insurance company agreed to accept the 
surrender of the $ 20,000 and to issue iu 
its place a new policy und^r the same policy 
number for $ 5,000. This was done without 
the consent of the beneficiary. The assured 
paid the necessary reduced premium. On 
April 12, 1931 the itisuraucc company tendered 
the new. policy and asked the beneficiary 
to sign a consent to the reduction. The 
assured had died two days before. Can the 
beneficiary recover the full face value of the 
original policy ? 

Answer. — The cases hold that, if a policy 
has not yet lapsed, an assured and his insurer 
cannot dispose of the proceeds of a policy 
in which a beneficiary has a vested interest 
without giving notice to the beneficiaiy. 
Applying this principle to the present case, 
the reduction was consummated, so far as 
the assured was concerned three days before 
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the policy might have lapsed. This was not 
binding on the beneKciary until she had 
notice and consented to the reduction. The 
reason for this is that the bencflciary might 
have paid the premium herself and kept the 
policy alive in its original form. 

There can be no doubt that after the 
policy was surrendered on March 14th, the 
insurer did not expect to receive a further 
payment on or before March 17th. The 
insurer clearly waived any sight to claim a 
lapse on that date. This waiver extended 
to the beneficiary’s time to pay until the 
attempted change was brought to her notice. 
The act of the insurer in asking her consent 
the time of the attempted delivery of the 


policy confirms this view of the matter. If 
her consent were necessary before a reduction 
could be made in the value of the policy, 
it necessarily follows that a refusal on her 
part to consent docs not work a complete 
forfeiture of both the original and the altered 
policy. The insurance company may not 
profit by disposing of the beneficiary’s interest 
without her consent. The new policy was 
never in force, and the old policy remained 
a binding obligation of the company in the 
absence of the beneficiary’s consent to the 
proposed change. 

Ruohrmkin r. Mairoinilitan Life Tus, 

Co. 264 New York Supplement 619. 


POLISH 

The most polished methods arc futile if the prospective business is not worth the polish. 




The Need for Simpler Economics 
The following are extracts from the 
presidential speech delivered by Profes8(>r 
Edwin Cannan at the forty-third annual 
meeting of the Royal Economic Society in 
London^ and are reproduced from The 
Eeonomie Journal for September, 1933 : 

It is rash for one of iny generation to pass 
any judgment on the elaborate economic 
theory which is now being taught to the 
young, for we do not understand it. Without 
too trustfully accepting the if/HntHin pro 
luatpiifirti, we must hope for the best. But 
we may perhaps be permitted to point out 
and deplore the fact that the almost complete 
absorption of the younger teachers in 
making what they rightly or wrongly believe 
to be important advances in the higher 
branches of theory is leaving the public at 
the mercy of quacks, surely out of the large 
accessions to tlie ranks of professional 
economists which have taken place in recent 
years, a substantial force might be spared to 
assist common sense to grasp the bare 
elements of economic science without a 
knowledge of which democracies and dictators 
alike are bound to make the most grotesque 
blunders. 

It is not for me, born in 18G1, to tell the 
present generation how further to simplify the 
subject If 1 had known how to popularise 
sound economics, 1 should have done it long 
ago in the time which 1 have had. Tt is now 
the job for some of you, and a job of enor- 
mous importance. All countries are trying, 
with considerable : success, to reduce their 
imports by tariffs, and when they do not 
succeed as (luickly as they would like, they 
resort to quotas and prohibitions. Many of 
them subsidise some of their exports, often 
doing it indirect and concealed methods not 


for fear that their own people may object to 
giving gifts to the foreigners but because 
they fear that the foreigner will destroy the 
effect of their subsidies by imposing import 
duties or embargoes. When by these operations 
they have i*ediiced imports and exports alike 
without making much difference to what they 
call the balance of trade, each of them tries 
to effect its purpose by depreciating its own 
currency, not with the laudable object of 
reversing a tendency of that currency to 
appreciate in purchasing power, but in order 
to win an imaginary advantage over its 
competitors. Having by these means thrown 
international trade into dire confusion and 
greatly reduced its amount, they waste the 
capital of their taxpayers by spending scores of 
millions of borrowed money in buying foreign 
exchange and gold, in order, as their finance 
ministers explain, to counteract the wicked 
speculators whom they believe to cause 
violent fiuctuations by buying their currency 
when it is low and selling when it is high ! 

You may say you all know this, and I 
ought to apologise for drawing your attention 
once more to the putrid, stinking mass. I do 
apologise to those who are really helpless 
in the matter, if any such are here. But 1 
do not apologise to the others, but appeal to 
them to do more than they are doing to make 
et'onomic organisation understood by the people. 
I appeal especially to the younger teachers to 
consider what sort of future they can look 
forwawl to if the popular English newspapers 
continue to get their readers to believe that 
at one and the same time the pound sterling 
may be worth twenty-twentieths of itself in 
liondon and Lisbon, thirty-one-twentieths 
in Madrid, and only fourteen-twentieths in 
I’aris. Do not let them simply to hold 
their noses and avert their eyes from the 
disgusting mess and run back to find peace 


6 
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and contentment; in neat, equations ami 
elegant equilibria. 

Cotton Textile Talks 

The following is an extract from tin* 
PreHidcntial Address deliver<*d bv Princi])al 
Sohrab R. Davar at the last quarterly meeting 
of the Bombay SSharclioldcrs’ Association : 

The other event of very great importan<‘e to 
us is the presence at present among us of the 
delegat(*,3 from tlapan and Lancashire, who 
have come here on a mission by which they 
propose to arrive at some solution for the 
relief of the present situation (‘reated by 
•Japanese dumping of textile maiuifac'tures, 
nol to speak of numerous other articles of 
manufacture. Personally, 1 <lo not sec my 
way clear as to how and by what methods 
(his is going to be done. We are not only 
.sulforing from tJie dumping of cotton textile 
manufactures by Japan on our markets at an 
^exceptionally low price, (\ne 1o the excoptiowdly 
depreciated currency of »)apan, and other 
reasons, but we are also very severely handi- 
capped in connection witli other industries, 
some of which have grown into nmnhooil 

satisfactorily and wouW have considerably 
developed to the benefit of the country but 
for this threatened invasion. While, therefore, 
the arrangement on the question of textile 
diiinpiug is being discussed, an<l Lancashire is 
only interested in cotton UwtihiS we should 
not lose sight of the fact that, as far as 

Japanese competition is concerned, we an? 
handicapi.>cd in other branches of industry 
also. [ hope, therefore, that the delegates 

who ar<^ to give a<lviec as experts to the 

authorities will seriously consider this problem 
from a much wider aspect. There are rumours 
aHoat to the effect that the Prapaiicse proposal 
relies on the quota principle. If this he true 
we do not know exactly whether the quota 
is to be regulated on the footing of manu- 
factured articles or of raw materials. If it is 
on the basis of raw materials we as a nation 
aspiring to be great in the industrial world, 
as our forefathers once wert*, must strongly 
object to that arrangement. India <loes not 


want to be perpetually relegated to the 
position of an agricultural country prodneing 
raw materials for the benefit of other coun- 
tries,— raw materials to be manufactured and 
sent back to us for sale within our own 
territories. India wants to take the fullest 
advantage of the natural resources which it 
enjoys,— -the advantage of having almost 
every raw material it may require for any 
branch of manufacture, with very few excep- 
tions, -and thereby to gradually develop 
itself into a great industrial nation. If a 
country like Japan, and that too an Asiatic 
country— T particularly emphasise the fact 
of Japan being Asiatic, because at one time 
the habit of mind of many of our Western 
friends was to look upon everything Asiatic 
as falling into an inferior classification— can, 
within a very short distniice of time, build 
itself up industrially to a po.sition where it 
threatens to-day to exterminate all trade in 
the manufactured articles of Western countries 
at one time considered to be in an impregnable 
position, and even carrying the competition 
right up to the homes of these Western 
manufacturers by successfully competing 
within (he folds of their own couutix in 
spite of the disadvantages of tariff barriers, 
there is no reason why this country, with its 
cheap labour, industrious, law-abiding and 
used to arts and crafts for centuries, should 
not, if properly organised, encouraged and 
iissistcd, both by the state and the public, 
come up to the standard of Japan and 
compete with Japan, not only within Indian 
territories but also in foreign markets. With 
that aspiration in front of our mind wo 
cannot possibly agree to any quota system 
being fixed on the footing of our being 
continuously made to act as hewers of wood 

and drawers of water for the benefit of 
foreign industrial nations. If the quota, on 
the other hand, is to be fixed on the footing 
of manufactured articles, including foreign 
territories as far as the^r are being sold at 
present, that might give some fair and 
straightforward platform for discussion, 
leading to a solution of this problem. But, 
of course, even at best, it can he merely a 
partial solution. 



APPLIED ECONOMK\S, VoL I. % l^mfrssur 
JktMff Kumar Sftrhu\ Otlntifa f^nivrrslfff, Puh- 
ihhM hff Vliudrrrerttt/ f'lmtfrrjrr d‘‘ (h.. 

(hllrijf St/mrr, (hlrntttt, fjttj/ts :i2fK Prh- Rs, fi 

In this book Professor Siirkar has discussed 
in detail several (juestions of utiinost national 
importance, and has linked up ln<lian economic 
and social problems with mternational develop- 
ments by the help of copious statistical material. 
The principles of Reserve Bank with special 
reference to the functioning and manage- 
ment of the Bank of England, Iho Banqu(» 
de France and the Keichsbank ; the problem 
of foreign insurance companies, Bengali 
loan offices, Italian and Japanese (*ommercia1 
banks ; currency legislation, railway administration 
at home and abroad; rationalisation in agriculture, 
manufacture and commerce, etc., indicate the range 
of subjects dealt with and the extent of economic 
ground covered by the book. The e(iuations of 
comparative industrialism based as they arc on 
international statistics, serve to introduce the 
practical business men and statesmen as well as 
the economic theorists of India to the solid I’eal- 
ities of world economy and enable them to utilixe 
the conjuncture in the interests of her material 
advancements. 

The book has been received with great 
appreciation also in Europe and America, and 
Prof. Andre Siegfried Paris, President P. Zahn 
Munich, Mr. F. W. Pethick Lawrence TiOndon, 
and Prof. E. L. Bogart [llinois, have spoken 
in very high praise of the book. We reproiluce 
here an extract from the tribute which has been 
paid to this volume by AUyemeiues ' Statistlsches 
Ardiiv : 


‘‘'rhesfi (assays on flivers** lioUs of European 
Mild Indian cconoinic life are mixed u}> in kalei- 
doscopic succession, being ladd tog(?tho.r by tin* 
thought of promoting liidiiin economic policy. 
This is attempted in the •^tiidy of tho manner in 
which foreign insiiram‘e socii*tii\s are controlled in 
Europe as well as of the currency and banking 
theories of the Reichsbanlv ami thi* IlintfW tit 
Frnmt. 'Pin* latter invesligations are of especial 
interest because of the proposed esiahlishment of 
a Heserv«‘ Bank of India. 

‘‘Ill other chapters are desetrihod thi‘ economic 
devidopments in India as mirrored forth in the 
general trade and railway Iraffic as well as in the 
bank capitali.sm of Young Bengal. They show 
that India finds her.self lo-ihiy in the j'onditions 
of the “first industrial revolution” such iis con- 
summated itself in England about ITsVbSlS and in 
Germany ami France about Consequently, 

as another chapter indical.es, then* are to 
foiuul in India nothing muni tliau the traces of 
rationalization, ivhich, a(!conlijig lo Sarkar, is the 
important charaeteristie of tlie “.s(M*ond industrial 
revolution.” 

“Finally, the author deals with the relations 
between the regions of the ‘‘first and the second 
industrial revolutions” in the world-crisis of 11)29- 
.32. The export of capital aud instruments of 
production from industrial adults to undeveloped 
regions is considered by him to ho foundation of 
a real world-economy. In his theory that the 
industrialization of the undevelopeil is likely but 
to comjiol the adult-s lo embark upon the special- 
ization in quality-gootls and reorganization of 
their industrial structure we find Zahn » idea 
oorrobomte<l,” 
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Plenty of statistical data are utilized by the By for the most important and useful section 


author with the object of furnishing secure foun- 
dations for Indian economic statesmanship. His 
observations and conclusions in n^gard to the 
comparability of international statistics (p. 199), 
American statistics (p. l.%), international bank 
statistics (p. 154), commercial (p. 293), railway 
(p. 168) and unemployment (p. 263) statistics, the 
interpretation of statistical data (pp. 158,209), etc. 
show that the author before making use of figures 
has taken care to examine their dependability and 
significance. It is because of this caution 
coupled with an international and synthetic 
survey of economic events that he has been able 
to offer a judgment on the topics in question 
that is faultless Itolh in theory and economic 
policy. 

THE INDUSTUY YEAR-BOOK AND 
DIRECrrORY, 1933. hihlistiHJ hfi the Imhtslnj 
Bool: De}iartmvnt, Keshuh Bhanni, //. d, Knr 
Jioinly (hlcd/tta, Pages lj)00, Priee Iis. a. 

The Industry Year Book is a guide de-hur 
and an indispensable reference book for all 
business men working in India. The publishers 
have taken inhnite pains to compile such a book 
which from cover to cover deals with the most 
important pieces of information, and have rightly 
called it the “great marketing book.’*. It is a 
highly dependable source of information which 
not only business men but also students of 
economics and statesmen may look up with 
considerable profit. 

The fifth edition of this book which Is 
before us embodies numerous revisions and 
improvements that have greatly enhanced the 
general usefulness of the work. It deals with 
subjects of varied interest and incorporates 
information relating to Post and Telegraphs, 
Railways, Shipping, Money Market^ Commercial 
Laws, Commercial Associations, Trad^ Industry, 
Banking, Insurance etc. Figures regarding the 
progress of Indian industries have been brought 
uptodate. The chapter on Market places supplies 
a very important need of the commercial com- 
munity, and embraces most of tho leading 
provinces, such as Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
Bihar and Orissa, U. P., Burma, Native States, 
etc. 


of the book is the Chapter on “Classified Trades 
and Industries” wherein have been incorporated 
with utmost care, the names of all principal 
dealers and manufacturers of all kinds large or 
smtdl, covering more than 300 pages. The lists 
are classified according to manufactures and 
articles. The compilation and classification of 
this chapter does real credit to the editors and 
publishers. There are other items too of consi- 
derable interest which have found a place in the 
book, c.r/., Industrial Research, T'cchnical Institu- 
tions with their prospectuses, etc. 

It is not possible to mention in this short 
review all the different items that Imve been 
discussed in the book. We may unrescrveilly 
recommend this book to business men, financiers, 
brokers, agents, students and practical economists. 
The get-up of the book is excellent, and the 
price is moderate. 

BUSINESS ORIUNISATION AND PRAC- 
TICE OF COMMERCE : Bg S. M. Seu ami A. K. 
Banerjee, PiMUhcd hg the Book (hmpaug. Ltd,, 
CoHege i^qaare, Cnleafta. Pof/es oSl, Price Rs 4. 

This book is primarily intended for the students 
of economics and commerce of Indian universities. 
The authors have realised the want of standard 
text-books for the guidance not only of thie com- 
merce students of Indian universities but also of 
those who appear at the public examinations held 
perio(lically by the accountancy and commercial 
bodies. The book has, therefore, removed a long- 
felt want in tho field of commercial literature of 
the country. The book will also serve as a practical 
handbook and guide to the bussinessmen who aro 
engaged in one or the other form of commerce. 

The authors have discussed tho problems from 
the points of view of both the manufacturer and 
the merchant They have not only analysed the 
fundamental principles underlybg those practice.-' 
but also presented them in a comparative prospective 
with reference to the methods followed in differcrii; 
countries of the world. What has made the 
analysis scientific is the association of those 
principles with the relevant aspects of law obtaining 
in the principal commercial countries of the world. 
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Among the subjects discussed may be mentioned 
the following :~-Fornis of Business Organisation, 
Industrial Organisation, Banking and Finance, 
Home Trade and Foreign Trade, Foreign Rxciiange, 
Stock Exchange, Transport* and Coinmunicalion, 
Tariff, Customs and Excise, Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance, Scientific Advertising, Sales- 
manship, etc. ; in short, everything that a student 
of principles and practice of commerce or a busi- 
nessmen has to refer to in his daily conduct. 

The comprehensiveness of the subjects dealt 
with and the treatment thereof make the book 
what may be called ideal as a text-book. We 
congratulate the authors on their splendid perfor- 
mance. The usefulness of the book has been highly 
augmented by the incorporation of an index, 
and the students particulary will derive much help 
from a set of questions appended. We unreservedly 
recommend the book to those for whom it is meant. 


UDAYAN. mitp.il hi! Anil OMnmr Dr. 
PiilMiPil hfi tlijp (hknttn Trajlmf (bnipai% from 
Lonrr (-hmlar Ihwl, (.bhuttta. 

This delightful vernacular monthly which 
deals with the most varied topics of arts, science, 
litiTaturo and trade has completed the first half- 
year of its life. The sixth number which is 
before us contains a host of articles and poems 
which are deserving of the highest merit, and 
have emanated from the leading thinkers of 
Bengal, r.//., Kabiiidra Nath Tagore, Benoy 

Sarkar, P. C. Ray, Pramatha Choudhuri, Nalini 
Kanta Bhattashali, Suniti Kumar Chaiterjei*, etc. 
The editorial notes arc well thought out and 
reveni a determined efibrt to attain the truth. 

'Fhe magazine is profusely illustrated, and 
the get-ui) seems to leave no room for improve- 
ment. We congratulate Mr. l)(i for this excellent 
produ(‘tion and wish his paper a career of 
continued usefulness. 

M. Moumk 





The Presidency Life Insurance Company Ltd. 
The Presidency life Insurance Company 
of Bombay made the first valuation of its 
assets and liabilities at the conclusion of its 
first three years' working. The valuation 
has disclosed very encouraging results 
showing a surplus of Tls 10,424. Mr. G. S. 
Marthcy, >r. a., a. i. a., who conducted the 
valuation adoptc^d very stringent bases for the 
valuation and recommended the distribution 
of bonuses at the rate of Rs. 15 and Bs. IB per 
year per thousand on Endowment and Whole 
Life Polices respectively. The mortality table 
assumed was Hm with () years' rating up 
in the case of whole life policies and 5 years' 
rating up in the case of other classes of 
policies. The lute of interest assumed was 
per cent. The actual rate of interest 
which has been earned by the Company on an 
average during the three years is 5^ per cent 
Mr. Marathcy has recorded the following 
in his report ; ^^Yours is the first instance 
of a life office of only three years' standing 
disclosing, as the result of a valuation on a 
strong basis, a divisible surplus, large enough 
to enable you to declare bonus at the rate 
of 1‘6 and 1*8 per cent per annum. The 
period under valuation had been very difficult 
in one way, but it had its own advantages. 
It was possible to invest money at high rates 
of interest and the values of the securities 
appreciated as at the date of the valuation. 
The low^ expense ratio, however, is a matter 


for great credit to yon and I hope you will 
be able to continue this enviable feature 
hereafter." We congratulate the Company 
on its achievement. 

The Life Fund of the Company as at 
31st December, 1932, amounted to Rs. 25,452. 
Total assets of the company at tlie end of the 
year was Rs. 55,895 of which the major 
portion is invested in government securities. 
We hope this institution which has begun its 
work well will move on its onward march 
with c()ns])icuous success. 

Mutual Life Assurance Corporation Ltd. 

This (yorporatiou is the premier insurance 
office of Guzerat having its head office at 
Baroda. It has been transacting life insur- 
ance business for the last eight years. It 
has introduced several uptodate and attractive 
plans of assurance. The Corporation insures 
female lives and issues joint-life policies. 
It has also deposited British government 
securities worth Rs. 25,000 with the Baroda 
Government. 

The * Corporation has issued policies 
amounting to Bs. 81,250 during the year 
ending Slst December, 1932. The Life Fund 
of the Corporation stood at the end of the 
year at Rs. 27,721, 

In general, the management of the Co- 
rporation is economical and satisfactory. It 
is also to be noted that the Managing Agents, 
Messrs. Shah and Co., have given up a sum 
of Rs. 11,000 out of their remuneration for 
the last five years in the interest of policy- 
holders and shareholders. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS OF THE MONTH 




Our Yijoya Oreetingfs 

We offer our cordial Vijoya Greetings to 
our readers^ subscibers^ conributors^ adver- 
tisers and supporters. 

We also take this opportunity to extend 
our greetings of the season to all that arc 
connected with Indian insurance. The Pujas 
came off rather early this year^ and that is 
why even at the conclusion of the festivities 
we have not the briskness of the busy season 
or the cheerfulness of the auttinia sunshine. 
1933 has been another year of trials and 
tribulations which liave not yet ended stilly 
at the commencement of the busy season let 
US cultivate a brightc^r outlook for our trade 
and commerce^ and let us hope that our 
renewed endeavours and refreshed activities 
will find us better off in the days to come. 

Late Mrs. Annie Besant 

Mrs. Annie Besant^ the renowned Thco- 
sophist leader, who died at 8o, had a career 
remarkable in many ways. She was brought 
up in the Anglican Cliurch and, in 1807, 
married the Rev. Frank Besant, but separated 
from him in 1873 to join the Free Thinkers 
under Charles Bradlaugh. She took keen 
interest in social reform, and her work 
among the London poor led her to become a 
Socialist and a member of the Fabian Society. 
The decisive influence on her career, however, 
was her meeting with the Russian mystic 
Madame Blavatsky, who introduced her to 
theosophy. 


She devoted a considerable part of her 
nergies to India, taking up her abode in 
Madras and combining political, SL^cial and 
religious work. In 1S9S, she founded the 
Central Hindu College at Benares, and was 
one of the founders of the Btmares Hindus 
University. Once she became the President of 
the Indian National Congress. She was an 
eloquent speaker, a vigorous worker and an 
enthusiastic reformer. India stands distinctly 
poorer at her loss. 

Mr. A. D. Besant, B. A., F. I. A., the 
eldest son of Mrs. Annie Besant, was an 
insurance man, having worked for a long 
time as the General Manager of the 
(clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society Ltd. 

Cotton Textile Parleys 

We live ill an era of eoiifereneos and 
parleys. The worthlessness and ineaiiiiig- 
Icssness of half-hearted conf(*rences have been 
brought home to the wearied public more 
than once during the past few years. Half- 
baked delegations and sometimes ignorant 
participators in the discussions have proved 
serious obstacle's in the way of compromise 
and success. 

The Simla cotton talks for bringing about 
a rapprochement between the Indian and 
Japanese cotton textile interests are also 
attended with .complexities of their own, 
A delegation each from Japan and 
England has joined the Indian representatives 
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in a Conference in Simla. Various aspects 
of the manufacture and trade of cotton 
textiles and art silk have been discussed 
in the Conference. The conflict which has 
necessitated the present deliberations is more 
severe between England and Japan than 
between Japan and India. India stands 
already committed to protection for her 
cotton textile industry. So, any modification 
of tariffs in favour of Japan either on the 
quota or any other basis will affect British 
interests more than Indian interests. 
Therefore, the fight is ultimately confined 
to the British and the Japanese industries, 
India being employed simply as a pawn in 
the game. 

The Conference is still to continue. It is 
not unlikely that some minute changes in the 
existing circumstances may be made as a 
compensation for the time and labour spent on 
this, but what seems to be the formidable 
rock on which the Conference would founder 
is evidently the basis of <juota of Japanese 
cotton exports, India insists on 300 million 
yards while Japan wants to fix it at 578 
million yards — a gulf which it will prove 
difficult to bridge. 

By threatening to boycott Indian raw 
cotton, Japan tried to set the cotton growing 
interests against the millowners^ interests. 
But the combination of these two sections 
has almost predestined the failure and defeat 
cf the Japanese plan. The consumers^ 
interests have also been ignored by all parties 
by agreeing to work on the quota system 
which lays unnecessarily onerous burdens 
oil the consumers. 

menace of Japanese Rice exports to India 

We referred to the serious situation 
arising out of increasing exports of Japanese 
rice to India to which the attention of the 


Government of India was invited by the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce, in our last 
July issue (p. 324). Burma being the largest 
exporter of rice in India has suffered most 
on account of Japanese competition in this 
regard. The Burma Chamber has again 
sent a telegram to the Government of India 
drawing their attention to this situation and 
asking them to discuss this matter as well 
with the Japanese delegates now in Simla. In 
the course of their representation, the Burma 
Chamber pointed out : 

^^It is definitely known that one cargo has 
already been transacted by Japan for Bombay 
at a rate equivalent to lls. 135 for 100 
baskets Rangoon against a prevailing rate of 
Rs. 150 which is a low level not experienced 
for some decades. There are ample stocks 
of Burma rice in Bombay unsold. The trail* 
saction by Japan, which amounts to pure 
dumping, not only seriously affects stocks at 
various importing centres in India but also 
has most demoralizing effects on Burma^s 
balance of an exportable surplus of 700,000 
tons, as also on the 1934 crop. 

^^In the interest of Burma cultivators 
primarily and the preservation of healthy 
Indo-Burman trade some action by the 
Government is, in the Chambers opinion, 
absolutely necessary. The Chamber trusts 
the Goverument will kindly treat this matter 
with all the seriousness it deserves. 

Publicity for Indian Eiqiorts in Britain 

Mr. B. D. AsH, Indian Trade Publicity 
Officer in London, who had been working 
in close co-operation with the Empire Market- 
ing Board and had some useful propaganda 
work in England pointed out, in an informal 
talk with the Committee of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, that the Board would 
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soon be abolished and necessary publicity 
and propaganda for Indian exports would 
have to be done entirely at the expense of the 
Government of India. 

Regaling rice^ Mr. Asli said that Britain 
was buying Spanish and American rice 
besides Indian rice because the latter was not 
purely white in colour and the grain was not 
sufficiently bold. Some prejudice against 
Indian rice was caused during the War by the 
sale of inferior rice at high prices. The 
attention of the Directors of Agriculture had 
been drawn for necessary improvement. 

Mr. Asli^s attention was next drawn to the 
scope for improving the sale of Indian coffee 
in Britain with a view to replace Bnusiliau 
coffee and Indian tobacco to replace American 
tobacco. 

Mr. Asli^s attention was drawn to the 
necessity for the Indian Trade Commissioner 
nominating an arbitrator to represent the 
Indian shippers of tanned hides and skins in 
case of disputes as at present heavy loss was 
caused by the Indian shipper having to rely 
on his British agent^ who invariably nominated 
a skin broker or had to appoint a rival agent. 
Mr. Asli promised to bring it to the notice 
of the Trade Commissioner. 

Before leaving Mr. Asli desired to have 
more and more of Indian manufactured goods 
to be introduced in the British market and he 
promised to do his best for promoting trade 
in these commodities. 

Trend of British Trade 

A further expansion in Overseas trade in 
September is revealed in the preliminary 
Board of Trade figures. 

Imports during last month were valued 
at £57,772,000, against £56,754,000 in 

7 


August and €54,272,000 in September last 
year. 

Exports during September totalled 
€32,226,000. In the previous month, the 
value of exports was €30,907,000 and in 
September last year, it was £26,2‘^^^000. 

Re-exports of imported merchandize* 
totalled last month €3,404,000, against 
€4,300,000 in August and €2,002,000 in 
September last year. 

An encouraging feature of the Returns 
is the chief increases in exports under the 
heading of articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. As compared with September, 
1932, their value has risen from £10,751,000 
to €24,642,000. The chief increase in 
imports relates to raw materials. 

A review of the January-Septembor period 
of the current year shows that imports 
totalled €487,823,000 and exports 
£268,390,000. In the first nine months of 
1932, imports amounted to €520,213,000 and 
exports £271,107,000. 

Mr. Provakar Mitra 

We congratulate our esteemed friend, 
Mr. Provakar Mitra, b. a., u. com, Assistant 
Editor of the brntrattce Worhl, on his being 
appointed Statistical Officer of the India 
Equitable Insurance CJompany Ltd., Calcutta. 

Late Mr. T. E. Young 

The death of Mr. T. E. Young, b. a., 
F. I. A., F. n. A. s., the renowned author of 
many standard books on insurance, removes 
from the field of insurance a great personality 
and a versatile scholar. He had a very poor 
start in life, beginning his career as a junior 
clerk in the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company Ltd. in 1865. He rose to very 
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high positions in life by dint of sheer merit 
and perseverance. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries in 1874 
and was the Chairman of the Institute f )r 
two successive sessions, 1896-97. He was 
also elected President of the second session 
of the International Congress of Actuaries 
in 1898. We oflFer our respectful homage 
to the memory of the departed soul. 

“Anti-Eidnap” Insurance 

Kidnapping, since the gruesome revela- 
tions in the Lindberg ba by tragedy, has 
become a menacing risk to person in the 
United States of America. It is, therefore, 
but a national sequel, as the Chicago Tribune 
says, that Lloyds Under-writers are now 
ofFering insurance against kidnapping up to 
a coverage of $100,000. Prominent and 
wealthy persons in various cities in the 
United States ? it is added, have been secretly 
insured against the menace at premiums of 
three-quarters of 1 per cent for adults and 
IH per cent for obildren, 

Lac Research 

A Bill has been introduced in the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the amendment of the 
Lao Cess Act with the object of increasing 
the rate of cess to seven annas for lac and 
five annas for refuse lac. The funds will be 
made available to the Lac Cess Committee 
for extension of research work with the object 
of expanding the industrial application of 
natural lac and meeting the increasing com- 
petition of synthetic product. It is proposed 
to make a provision for the appointment of 
not more than five additional members by 
the Governor-General in Council to the Lac 
Cess Committee. 


Bihar and Orissa Insurance Association 

We are glad to notice the establishment of 
an insurance association in Patna of the 
name of Behar and Orissa Insurance Associa- 
tion. Behar is a rapidly progressive province 
so far as insurance is concerned, and the 
establishment of this Association, the first of 
its kind in the province, augurs well for the 
healthy development of this business in that 
field. We have always pleaded for the 
formation of associations and institutes of a 
nature which would not only harmonise the 
diverse and antagonistic interests in the 
common field of action, but also raise the 
tone and prestige of the profession as a whole. 
We hope the Behar and Orissa Insurance 
Association is one such institution. The 
objects of the Association have been stated 
as follows : 

(a) to foster feelings of fellowship and 
friendship, encourage mutual help and 
common understanding and promote growth 
of healthy rivalry amongst the insurance 
workers in Behar and Orissa ; 

(5) to provide a social and educational 
centre for persons interested in insurance ; 

(o) to safeguard the interest of insurance 
workers and insurance companies in Beha^ 
and Orissa, etc. 

We congratulate the organisers of this 
Association, and especially Mr. C. L. Sinha, 
the General Secretary, and Mr. M. L. Banerjee, 
Joint-Secretary of the Association. Mr. R. C. 
Pundit has been elected President of the 
Association, and the Executive Committee 
is composed of the principal representatives 
of the companies working in the province. 

Cargo Insurance 

The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces the adoption of a new '-Special 
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Location Clause^^ for use in connection with 
open covers which apply to areas rather than 
to specific locations. The ordinary Location 
Clause is intended to protect underwriters 
against excessive loss due damage to 
accumulations of cargo awaiting shipment ^4n 
any one location/’ and is perfectly satisfactory 
when die cover applies to a specific port. 
When the cover applies to an area in which 
there may be several ports^ the limitation of 
the underwriters’ liability under the old clause 
allows claims to be made up to the maximum 
amount for damage incurred in each port 
within the area covered. For instance^ the 
Cuban hurricane of last November damaged 
cargo awaiting shipment at several ports, 
with the result that in some cases under- 
writers had to pay claims amounting to four 
times the amount to which they thought their 
liability was limited. By making the maximum 
liability of underwriters and agreed sum in 
respects of an area, rather than ^^any one 
location,” the new clause gives them the 
protection they need. In the case of the 
Cuban hurricane, for instance, if the new 
clause had been in use the liability of 
underwriters would have been limited to the 
agreed amount with regard to all the damage 
incurred, instead of being limited only to the 
maximum amount in respect of damage 
incurred in each location where there was an 
accumulation of cargo. While the new clause 
protects underwriters from excessive loss, it 
leaves a way open for the assured to protect 
himself by covering the excess of the 
maximum liability as stated in the clause by 
supplementary insurances. 

Insurance Education Board 
After more than a year’s suspended 
activities, the Insurance Education Board 


has passed d resolution by which it has dis- 
solved itself. Perhaps it has not been too 
late for the Board to realise that it had in 
the meantime performed its appointed task. 

Currency League 

A League of the above name has recently 
been formed in Bombay consisting principally 
of Mr. Mathradas Vissanji, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (Jr.), Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, 
Sir Govind Pradhan, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
Mr. O. D. Birla, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, 
Mr. 8. N. Pochkhanawala, Mr. F. E. 
Dinghaw, Mr. C. S. Rangahwami and 
Principal Davar, etc. One of the objects 
of the League is to bring about immediate 
devaluation of the rupee and oppose the con- 
tinuation of the ISd. ratio. The inaugural 
meeting of the Currency League was held on 
October 13 last. 

The National Mercantile Insurance Co. 

(India) Ltd. 

This is another Provident Insurance Co. 
to enter the already glutted field of provident 
business. The National Mercantile has been 
able to include in its Board of Directors men 
who have distinguished themselves in various 
department of life and whose names are 
sufficient guarantee for caution and safety. 
Dr. S. C. Choudhury, m. a. (Cantab.) ll. d., 
Bar-at-Law, is the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and tlie Management of the Compajiy 
is under the able stewardship of Messrs. Baha 
Bros, who have already made their mark in 
the line. The schemes of the Company have 
been approved by the Government and they 
offer maximum of return for the money 
invested. The Company as such has a great 
promise for the future. 
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Japanese Gold Exports 

-Reports recently received in London 
created an impression that it was the inten- 
tion of the Japanese Government to authorise 
the free export of gold produced in Japanese 
territories, so that the producers would be 
able to dispose of their metal at market prices. 
A message from Tokyo states that Mr. Ilidco 
Euroda, the Administrative Finance Vice- 
Minister, denies that a free gold market has 
been planned. Japan, he says, intends to 
send to London gold totalling nearly 
30,000,000 yen at par, which the Bank of 
Japan bought on government account. 
Previously such shipments went to America 
for settling accounts. 

* * * * 

The Japanese Government, which alone 
is allowed to buy gold, is paying 26 per cent, 
below the world price, and is at present 
offering 8.88 yen, as against the par price of 
6 yen. The foreign mining companies 
operating in Japanese controlled territory 
are required to accept this loss of 26 per cent, 
when selling to the government. At the 
same time the ratio of production engts is 
much lower and profits probably the best 
to date. The companies are being allowed 
to send abroad the proceeds of the gold thus 
sold. 


The Benown IxiBiira]i^ Oo. Ltd. 

This is a ‘'Company which has had its 
schemes prepared by competent authorities 
wit \ an eye to strict scientific method 
uncontaminated by a too common tendency 
of getting rich overnight. The Board 
of Directors of this Company consists 
of some distinguished men of the province 
who are well known in their lines, and 
under their cautious guidance, the Company 
bids fair to be one day a virile little institu- 
tion if only conducted in the proper lines. 
The Company offers privileges of Automatic 
Non-forfeiture Scheme, Permanent Disability 
Benefit and its participating policyholders 
are entitled to 85 per cent, of the profits of 
the Company. We hope the Company will 
steer clear of all unscientific business policies 
and try to serve the public in a way worthy 
of the best traditions of business. 


The Calcutta College of Insurance 

The Calcutta College of Insurance has 
been removed from the Albert Hall to 
44/1 Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, from the 
23rd October, 1933. 
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Editorial 


Amendment of Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 

The Workmen’s Compensation Amendment 
Bill, the principal provisions of which were 
discussed in our columns in several instal- 
ments, has been passed by the Legislative 
Assembly and has also received the assent 
of the Council of State. The amended Act 
will come into operation from January 1, 
1934. The changes in the underlying 
principles, governing the grant of compensa- 
tion, the complete revision of the scales of 
compensation payable and the new classes 
of employees covered will, however, be 
brought into operation with effect from July 
1, 1934. 

The reformed law has made the subject 
of workmen's compensation immensely 
important to all classes of employers, bringing, 
as it has doaoi many new classes of employees 


under the scope of the Act to whom the 
present law has not been applied, [t is 
estimated that nearly two millions additional 
workmen will bo brought within the scope of 
the legislation. 

The amended Act will apply, among 
others, to persons employed in connection 
with the operation or maintenance of all 
mechanically propelled vehicles, including 
private motor car drivers ; persons employed 
in the smaller factories even in cases where 
no machinery is used ; masters and seamen 
of all ships propelled by some form of mecha- 
nical power ; persons employed in the hand- 
ling of transport, within the limits of any 
port of goods which have been discharged 
from or are to be loaded into any vessel ; 
persons employed in the construction, repair 
or dcmoliti<p\ oi^^damd or embankments twenty 
feet or more in "height ; persons employed in 
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the makipg of any exoayation on which fifty 
or more persons are employed ; Arsons 
employed in the operation of any ferry boat 
capable of carrying more than ten persons \ all 
employees except those in a clerical capacity^ 
on any estate which is maintained for the 
purpose of growing cinchona, coffee, 
rubber or tea, and on which twenty-five 
or more persons are employed \ all 
p^soiis employed in both producing and 
exhibiting to the public cinematograph 
pictures; etc. Prom this list, it will 
be seen how the scope of the Act has 
been extended so far as the categories of 
employees aiC concerned. In this respect, the 
Amendment Act is considered to have marked 
a great advance. 

The rates of compensation have also been 
considerably increased. The revised benefits 
payable in the case of adults are as follows, 
column (1) showing the maximum monthly 
wages, (2) the amount payable in case of 
death, (3) the amount payable for total 
disablement and (4) the half*monthly 
compensation for temporary disablement : 


(1) 

Kh. 

(2) 

Rs. 

(3) 

Rs. 


(4) 

10 

500 

700 

Half his monthly 
wages. 

15 

550 

750 

Rs. 

5-0 

18 

600 

840 

M 

6-0 

21 

630 

882 


7-0 

24 

720 

J,008 

>» 

8-0 

27 

810 

1,X34; 


8-8 

30 

900 

i,2eo 


9-0 * 

S5 

1,060 

1,4^0 

n 



tt) (3) (3) W 

10 500 700 Half hia monllily 

wages. 

40 1,200 1,680 „ 10-0 

45 1,350 1,890 „ 11-4 

50 1,500 2,100 „ 12-8 

60 1,800 2,520 „ 15-0 

70 2,100 2,940 „ 17-8 

80 2,400 3,360 „ 20-0 

100 3,000 4,200 „ 25-0 

200 3,500 4,900 „ .‘K)-0 

above 200 4,000 5,600 30-0 

Employees drawing higher wages than any 
of the above scales will be entitled to the 
immediate higher rate of compensation. 

The compensation for death is fixed at 
Rs. 200 and for permanent total 

disablement at Rs. 1,200 for minors. 

Permanent partial disablement benefits will be 
a percentage of the amounts in column (3), 
proportionate to the extent of disablement, 
and for minors a percentage of the sum of 
Rs. 1,200. 

The "waiting period” during which no 
compensation is payable for temporary dis- 
ablement was rather long, and has been 
reduced to seven days. The employers will 
be required to report all accidents to the 
Commissioner and to send returns of compen- 
sation paid, — the provisions, which have been 
introduced for the first time— failing which 
penalties extending to a fine of Rs. 100 will 
be inflicted on the employers in question. 
The employers, however, will have no liability 
if the workers receive their injuries, fatal or 
otherwise, when outside of tktfr scheduled 
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work or eqiployment. In order to minimize 
the hardship caused to dependents by certain 
defences which the employer can make in case 
of accidents directly attributable to drink, 
drugs, wilful disregard of standing rules and 
safety guards, etc., the new provisions have 
rendered such defences void in the future. 

Under these circumstances, all employers 
have certain liabilities. A single serious 
accident to a small employer may involve the 
payment of a large sum of money — one that 
may irrecoverably disturb the financial equili- 
brium of many a small employer. It is 
obvious, therefore, that insurance is the only 
real safeguard against such catastrophes. It 
is advantageous for the employers to insure 
their liability also from other points of view, 
namely, the insurance companies make correct 
compensation and submit accurate returns 
on . behalf of the employers. The small 
employers should now realise the heavy 
responsibilities which attend upon their indivi- 
duals or firms and take proper steps before- 
hand. The latest Government of India report 
on the working of the Act points out that 
insurance companies have greatly facilitated 
the settlement of claims which have been 
made upon a liberal basis and, in some cases, 
ex-gratia payments have been granted where 
there was no legal obligation to pay compen- 
sation. A special claims settlement organisa- 
tion, Calcutta Claims Bureau, has been sot up 
at Calcutta at 26 , Dalhpnsie Square, for 
handliug plaiquf and cognate matters^ further 


details and information in this regard may be 
obtaineil from them on application. 

Dollar-Sterling-Franc 

The National Recovery Plan of President 
Roosevelt attempts, as it appears to us in the 
light of press reports, to accomplish what the 
World Economic Coiifereiice failed to do for 
world's economic recovery. So kaleidoscopic 
have been the changes hi the American 
currency and exchange policy during the past 
few months that it is well-nigh impossible 
for anyone in India to estimate properly the 
measure of attained reform any more than 
follow the implications of indifferent develop- 
ments. It seems definite, however, that since 
President Roosevelt h is come into power, it 
has been bis earnest endeavour to break up 
the gold bloc so as to bring about a niore 
equitable distribution and flow ,of gold 
amongst the countries of the world. 

Although the progress is not as marked 
as the authors expected it to be, the Recovery 
Scheme has been partly successful in raising 
the price level, in solving unemployment and 
in encouraging production in Aiiiorica. 

America has been committed to the policy 
of currency inflation and the devaluation of 
the dollar as a condition precedent to the 
successful operation of the Recovery Scheme. 
Be that as it may, later newspaper reports 
indicate that U. S. A. will not only purchase 
gold abroad at rates which ^ may 'be l^igher 
than those prevailing London and Paris, 
but also take irecourse to "direct" inflation 
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if commodity prices do not quickly respond. 
This decision of U. S. A. has caused more 
alarm in Paris than in London, since the 
consequences of Americans gold purchase 
are not likely to lead to a Dollar-Sterling 
duel, provided the fluctuations are not 
carried too far, and also because the British 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Bank are 
supposed to have reached an agreement for 
"pegging” the Dollar-Sterling exchange. 
France, the leader of the gold hloCf will, 
however, find herself in a difficult position 
if the American policy causes wild fluctua- 
tions in French exchange market. France may, 
in that case, resort to preventive measures, 
such as, putting an embargo on gold which 
would for all practical purposes mean the 
virtual abandonment of gold standard, the 
repercussions of which are too many to be 
enumerated in this short space. 

The difficulties of the situation present 
themselves to any serious student of economics 
in a much more complicated fashion than one 
can imagine. If this move made by U. 8. A. 
is strictly adhered to and insisted upon, 
it will indeed be very difficult for France 
to remain on the gold standard, a consequence 
which will bring about a topsy-turvy in the 
export -and import figures of the principal 
countries. It is also a warning to the British 
desire to return to gold too soon for the 
purposes of world recovery. U. S. A. intends 
to wafeh ttie effebts of her*' manipulations and 
to rea&rt to deflationi later on as a first step 


towards stabilization and return to normal 
times. 

Speculation, in the meantime, is raging 
high. There are some who believe that as 
creditor countries, neither Great Britain nor 
U. S. A. can go in for unrestricted deprecia- 
tion of their currencies. France, on the other 
hand, has suffered from dwindling exports 
and has been repeatedly faced with a deficit 
budget. Wo suppose it will be before long 
that France will have to devise ways and 
means for maintaining her economic structure. 
We cannot hazard any forecast as to what 
course subsequent events will take, but 
it may be stated without any fear of 
contradiction that the world is fastly approa- 
ching an international exchange stabiliza- 
tion. 

The Problem of the Rupee 

The rupee-ratio controversy has again 
raised its head. Special importance has been 
attached to the problem in view of the fact 
that the Reserve Bank which is going to be 
established soon will be entrusted with the 
control of currency and exchange policy of 
the Government of India. The Currency 
League which has been formed of late in 
Bombay to move for the devaluation of the 
rupee and oppose the 18d-ratio has lent 
considerable impetus to the discussion of the 
question all over the country and has taken 
a definite lead in the devaluation move. 
There has already been much too loose think- 
ing in the matter and both academicians and 
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businossmen have approached the subject 
from their own points of view. It would 
be rash for any one of us to give 
an unqualified verdict on the rupee-ratio 
controversy. The problem is such a vastly 
complicated one that it deserves an analysis 
so as to measure the balance of advantages 
and disadvantages of the devaluation of the 
rupee to a fixed ratio. We do not propose 
here to enter into the academical niceties of 
the ratio problem^ but would attempt to 
indicate the lines of argument that have 
hitherto been put forward^ and also suggest 
our own conclusion from the pragmatic point 
of view. 

In the first place, the main plank in the 
platform of the advocates of devaluation is 
the argument that the lowering of the rupee- 
sterling ratio would immediately cause a rise 
in the price of agricultural commodities, would 
stimulate exports, and thereby bring about 
a rise in the average standard of living. 
This is based on export and import 
statistics of the years 1929 to 1933, showing 
that although exports have declined from 
86*5 crores in 1928-29 to 3*4 crores in 
1932-33, imports have not suffered a pro- 
portionate decline. 

Against this it has been contended that 
the crisis, according to the report of the 
League of Nations, has affected industrial 
and agricultural countries unequally. Generally, 
agricultural countries have fared worse 
than the industrial oAuntries. So, India 


being predominantly an agricultural country, 
has suffered worse. It has also been contended 
that if devaluation could stimulate exports 
why should Japan which has depreciated its 
currency to a ridiculous level have lost her 
export trade ? As a matter of fact, the 
League report on the effects of depression 
shows that Japan has fared worse than even 
India which latter docs not compare 
unfavourably with England and fares dicidedly 
better than Australia and New Zealand. 
In so far as the ratio cpiestion is a pheno- 
menon of the balance of trade, there are 
certain definite and measurable drawbacks 
that would far outweigh the advantages 
gained by devaluation. Wo have, in this 
regard, the authority of Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, who says, 

“To a certain extent, the higher exchange 
certainly is an incentive to thu purchase of 
foreign goods by the Indians, since the prices 
in terms of sterling will appear rather 
cheap to persons possessing the rupee. This, 
however, is not an unmixed evil because, 
situated as we arc, we cannot afford to do 
without foreign goods. It is desirable, there- 
fore, in the interests of millions of consumers, 
especially of such as cannot get their 
immediate necessities supplied by the 
industries near at hand, to obtain the goods 
from abroad at comparatively low^ prices. 
Besides, the industrialization of Indian 
agriculture as well as other economic func- 
tions will need machineries and chemicals, 
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such as can be fcrniehcd mainly from abroad. 
To get these things comparatively cheap is 
really a great help to the Swadeshi Move- 
ment."* 

This last consideration leads us to the 
agitation in protest to the devaluation move 
in Bengal which has of late been industrializ- 
ing herself on a vast scale. Bengali economists 
and manufacturers have argued that the cry 
for devaluation has been raised by several 
Bombay and Marwari milluwners and those 
who have large vested interests in the indus- 
trial oiganisatiuu of the country mainly for 
two purposes. In the first place^ tliey want to 
increase their profits by securing an invisible 
bounty for their respective concerns. In 
second place, it is their desire to shut 
out the future enterprises and industrial 
coQcerns to get the indirect benefits of an 
overvalued currency, such as have been 
enumerated above. Recently Bengali enter- 
prises in cotton and sugar mills are cropping 
up in large numbers. This might have 
Qlliised some anxiety and alarm in certain 
interested circles that were afraid of losing 
their business in Bengal. Bengal, being the 
largest consumer of cotton goods of all 
provinces in India, will definitely stand to 
lose if a sct-back is provided to her growing 
cotton manufacturing industry by devaluating 
the rupee. 

Another argument has been advanced 
against devaluation which says that if devalu- 
ation can really stimulate exports, why the 
depreciation of the rupee which has taken 
place as a consequence of the sterling's fall 
from gold, (the rupee veers near about one 

^ From Sarkar : Or€eHng8 to Young India (Calcutta, 
1027) 


shilling gold since September, 1931), one 
stopa to ask why Indian exports were not 
provided a stimulus as a consequence ? 


Secondly, it is a matter of great difficulty 
to compute the various indices as a measure- 
ment of currency valuation in India. These 
indices, even where they are available, show 
great disparity amongst themselves which 
demonstrates the difficulty of precisely esti- 
mating what the equilibrium rate should be. 
The following figures from the "Economist” 
show the equilibrium rates as between dollar 
and sterling averaged £1=3*58, for April, 
1933. 


Based on 


Starling from Equilibrium Bates 
4’866 in Bept. starting from 4-48 
1931. inBcpt.1931 

(i.e. allowing for 
10p.c. over- 
valuation of 
the£.) 


Wholesale prices $4*00-4*27 
Wages $3*77-4*00 

Cost of Living $4*17 


$3*60-3*84 

$3*39-3*60 

$3*75 


Thus, we find the difficulty of the problem 
much more aggravated by our inability to 
prepare statistics which can precisely show 
the equilibrium rate. 


In the third place, the considerations of 
taxation, Home Charges, customs duties, etc. 
offer themselves for further analysis. But 
what strikes us most is the fact that the 
problems of the country are far more funda- 
mental than merely of currency or exchange. 
While not attempting to prejudice the issue 
in question, we draw the attention of the 
responsible institutions to the necessity of 
concentrating their attention to economic 
rehabilitation as a whole for bringing about 
recovery, better times and prosperity. 



The Hitler-State 

A Laiidtmrk in the Political, Ecommir and Social Ueinnkim) 
of the German People 

By professor BENOY SARKAR 

(Concluded from our Previom Issue) 


m. Economic Beconstruction 

It is nearly half a year since the llitler 
regime has been established in Germany. And 
yet the measures of economic and social 
reconstruction initiated during this period 
are of such a far-reaching character that 
Hitler and his followers and advisers are 
destined to rank among the greatest in the 
annals of the world^s constructive statesman- 
ship. It is nothing short of a profound 
societal remaking that is going on among the 
German people today. And nobody is likely 
to derive more profit as well as inspiration 
from the methods and principles of Hitler^s 
economics than the peoples of Asia bent as 
they are on assimilating the technique of a 
radical transvaluation of lifers values. 

Motorization 

It is the soul-expanding energism of Hitler 
that has grasped the problem of reconstructing 
the transportation system of Germany in a 
powerful and comprehensive manner. And 
this is hastening forward the consummation 
of the ^^second industrial revolution” which 
has been going on for some time. 

In motorization Germany per head of 
population and per square mile of territory 
has uptill now been very backward by the 
side of France and England. The Hitler 
regime is ambitious enou^ to remove this 
backwardness and raise ibe German people 


up to the level of equality with the French 
and the English. The plan consists in fur- 
nishing Germany with 3,000,000 automobiles 
and motor lorries in the place of the present 
650,000. 

Roadh and 

An Act has been passed in regard to the 
construction of Reichsautobahimi (Imperial 
Auto Roads), The transportation system of 
the country is to bo placed on entirely new 
foundations, the old roads being treated as 
mainly the feeders of the auto-roads. One of the 
aims is to regulate the "internal colonizing” of 
the country in the most adecpiate manners 
Both the old and the new roads of the Empire 
are to be administered by one central autho- 
rity, the General Inspector, who will have 
dictatorial powers. Ilis position will enable 
him to bring order out of the chaotic con* 
ditions of today in which the roads are 
governed by some 65,000 local, provincial 
and central road boards. 

Besides, in order to remove the conflict 
between roads and railways, the Act has made 
the Imperial Railway Company the manager 
of the new road system of Reichsautobahnm. 
The goods traffic of the whole nation will 
thus be controlled from and by a single 
organization. 

The Imperial RaCway Company is finan- 
cially solvent enough at the preseht ufoment 
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to invest RM. 1,000,000,000 (One RM^Rc. 
1-0-0 approx.) in new projects. Naturally, 
therefore, the autoroads have been selected 
as proper objects to enjoy the financing by 
the rail roads. 

Operations commenced in the first week 
of July. It is possible already to notice 
changes in the economic activity of the people. 
The number of persons in employment has 
also been on the increase. 

The new roads are meant exclusively for 
autoiuobiles which therefore* will be taxed 
^ for upkeep. Six big systems of such roads 
belong to the present scheme. Some of them 
are to run east and west, some north and 
south and the rest diagonally over the entire 
country. 

Tax-frkr Attomobilks 

Automobiles for the use of passengers 
have been declared tax-free by the Act of 
April 1933. The demand for motor cars has, 
therefore, increased, leading to the doubling 
of activity in motor factories. As for those 
who already possess automobiles it is now 
possible to enjoy the freedom from the car 
tax by one single payment. The Empire is 
expecting RM. 60,000,000 from these single 
payments and the provinces are in a position 
to increase their road budget upto this 
figure. 

Purchase of Swadeshi Machines Postered 

One of the caluses in the Act for the 
Diminution of Unemployment passed in June, 
1933, runs to the efiect that no tax is to be 
levied on an individual or company whenever 
a new Swadeshi (home-made) machine or 
machine-tool is bought in order to replace an 
old one, provided of course that no discharge 
of hands takes place because of the replace- 
ment The factories manufacturing industrial 


and agricultural machineries have thereby 
been experiencing a quickening of enterprise. 

CoN'mimmoNS for National Work 

According to another clause of the same 
Act a voluntary contribution is expected of 
every man and woman in Germany. The 
contributions are intended to finance "national 
work.^^ Those persons who made false 
declarations in regard to their business, 
income or property during the assessment 
of Juno are especially called upon to come 
forward with a gift of at least 60 per cent 
of the unpaid tax, should they care to avoid 
the punishment that is legally forthcoming. 

Maruia(ie Loans from Government 

An important clause of the Act seeks to 
promote marriage among young persons, such 
as for want of economic facilities were com- 
polled to remain single. A marriage loan 
(Ekestandsdarlehen) upto the tunc of RM. 
1,000 has been rendered available to proper 
candidates on the matrimonial market. Only 
those women can get this loan who were 
employed in Komc service for at least 
six months during the two years from 
the middle of 1931 to the middle rf 
1933. These women have to prove that 
their intention to marry as well as the name 
of the bridegroom have already been 
announced by the corporation of their city 
and have been before the public for some 
time. It is also a condition of the mardage- 
loan that the bride gives up the position 
in which she is employed and promises not 
to go in for employment anywhere as long 
as the prospective husband after marriage 
earns at least RM. 125 per month. 

No interest is charged on the loan. 
Repayment is to be made at the rate of 1 per 
cent per month. The women do not get 
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the loan in cash. They are provided with 
non-transferable coupons of 10 and 100 
Reichsmarks^ and these coupons are to be 
used by ttiem as cheques or notes while 
making purchases in the stores for furniture 
and domestic utensils. Cash is paid to the 
stores as soon as they present the coupons 
to the local finance office of the Oo^erii- 
ment. Nobody is permitted to buy clothings 
bedding, linen or other things with these 
coupons. It is exclusively for domestic 
furniture and kitchen paraphernalia that 
the coupons may be used and cashed. 

Aids to Marriacjk From Unmarried 

The money to cover the expenses of the 
marriage loan is raised by the Government 
from bachelors and old maids under 55. 
Those unmarried persons who have to 
maintain needy relatives with nt least 16 
per cent of their income do not have to 
contribute to the funds of the marriage loan. 
The contribution is called KhestnndshUfe 
(aid to marriage) and ranges from 2 to 5 per 
cent of income. The aid to marriage is 
legally distinct from a tax. It is to be 
observed that in Germany there was a tux 
levied by the Government on all unmarried 
men and women. But this tax [Ledigen’- 
steuer) has been removed by the Hitler 
regime in July, 1933. It is to be understood 
that the "aid^’ is more expensive to the 
bachelors and maids than the "tax.” And 
so there is a pressure on all unmarried 
persons to get married without delay. 

SociAii Reform 

The furniture and kitchen industries 
including the iron, enamel, aluminium and 
allied industries have obtained a fillip because 
of the marriage loan provisions. Unemploy- 
ment is being combated in th^,se fields 
2 


somewhat, effectively. Then, again, the 
facilities created for women to get marrie d 
have enabled them to bid adieu to their 
forced spinatership. This implies a great 
moral improvement. Besides, working men 
who were compelled to remain unemployed 
on account of the absence of suitable jobs 
are now* enabled to got positions vacated 
by the women going in for marriage. 

In 1929 there were 590,000 marriages 
in Germany. The number came down to 
500,000 in 1932. The marriage loan system 
is calculated to help 150,000 marriages per 
year. 

Maid-Servants as Minors in Assurance 

In 1925 the number of maid-servants in 
Germany was 1,000,000. Today it has gone 
down to 500,000. On account of economic 
depression families can hardly afford to 
keep women in domestic service. Besides, 
the German law of social assurance compels 
the gnJmstha (householder) families to pay 
high premia for insuring their servants. 
Recently it became impossible for the 
families to bear the expenses of insurance 
for domestics. And since domestics could 
not be employed the families chose to remain 
childless or to contribute not ni re than one 
or two chindren to the country. 

Under the Hitler regime the maid- 
servants do not have to pay the premium 
for unemployment insurance. The premium 
for invalidity insurance payable by them 
has been considerably reduced. They are, 
besides, treated as children or minors to the 
householders ; and therefore the families 
keeping women in domestic service enjoy a 
concession in income tax, such as is usual in 
regard to minors. 

The German grihasthas (householders) are 
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thus being encouraged to employ maid- 
servants as they used to do previous to the 
economic depression. Women are thereby 
being enabled to look for and find jobs in 
homes, /. v, places more congenial than 
factories, workshops, buros, etc. The places 
vacated by women workers in the industrial 
establishments arc being occupied' by men. 
On the other hand, the mothers in the families 
are now in a position to devote more time 
to the care and education of their children 
because the housecicauing and other work 
is being done by the maid-servants. Besides, 
the number of births is likely to be on the 
increase. Altogether, some important items 
of social reconstruction arc being carried 
through by the legislation on campaign 
against unemployment. 

Thk PruLic ArnvrnKS of Okumax Womex 

While watching the solicitations of the 
Hitler regime for married life and the birth 
of children one should take note also of the 
thousand and one forms of social activity, 
literary, scientific and public enterprise, 
in which German women have long been 
playing a mcntionable part. The Allgemeimr 
Deutacher Fniuenverein (General Association 
of German Women) was established in 1805. 
Public life in Germamy is richly variegated 
on account of the activities of w- ‘merits 
institutions, such as this Verein, The 
Ly/acum Clubs of German women are 
likewise well-known. 

Women are trained as Roentgen operators, 
sugar analysts, bacteriologists, metallogra- 
phists in the Sociale FrauenseJmlen (Social 
Schools for Women) and are employed 
as such in firms, factories, corporations, 
sanitary institutions, buros, etc. These 
schools prepare women for three kinds 


of employment : (i) for hygienic work, 
{ii) for taking care of babies, and 
{ui) economic welfare work. We in Bengal 
should make it a point to visit Germany, 
if not for anything else, at least for surveying 
these special institutions for women and 
ascertaining how much of their methods of 
work can be profitably being adopted by 
us. These institutions might indeed serve 
as models for educators and social workers 
in every country of the world. 

It should be a tremendous error to imagine 
that German women arc all stay-at-home 
people or that they take no part in politics. 
Political feminism has grown to be a German 
characteristic in the course of the last 
generation. It is indeed to German women, 
young, middle-aged and old, that Hitler, 
the militant propagandist of yesterday, owed 
a substantial part of his success. 

Empt.oymbnt Cheated 

The creation of employment constitutes 
the leading items in the Act for the diminu- 
tion of unemployment. The repairs of all 
public buildings as well as churches can now 
be undertaken by the cities, states, hospital 
authorities and ecclesiastical bodies on the 
strength of loans without interest placed at 
their disposal by the Central Government 
(Reich). The loans will be rendered available 
in five instalments per year. Loans are 
likewise being offered for the following four 
objects : («) the establishment of small 

colonies in the outskirts of towns and 
cities, (ii) the colonization of agricultural 
areas by families of cultivators and (ii) the 
installation of arrangements for providing 
the people with gas, water and electricity, 
and (iv) the control and rearrangement of 
rivercourses. 
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State Gifts 

In the interest of residential houses^ 
buildings for agricultural enterprises^ parti- 
tion of larger hoasjs into smaller family 
apartments^ etc. the Rfiick is prepared to 
contribute a certain sum, provided the owners 
are in a position to spend double to five 
times the amount. On two occasions the 
total sum of RM. 100,000,000 has been given 
away for this purpose. Such gifts arc 
available also for enterprises involving under- 
ground constructions undertaken by the 
states and cities. Finally, gifts in kind, — in 
the form of linen, clothing, and domestic 
utensils, are placed at the disposal of local 
welfare centres for distribution among 
tha needy. 

Labour-notes As Money 

The Arheilsheschaffang (creation of 
employment) measures of the Reich would 
involve enormous expenditure. The sum of 
Rm. 1,000,000,000 has been earmarked 
by the Central Government for distribution 
along diverse lines. The money, however, 
is not to be considered as something paid 
in cash or currency notes. The Reich is 
issuing Arheiiswechsel L e, “labour-notes” 
up to the amount named above and has 
declared itself bound to cash them when 
presented. The labour-notes run for one, 
two, three, four and five years. The period 
of maturity is mentioned on each note. The 
Reich, knows definitely the due dates in 
each instance as well as the amounts to be 
paid each year. It is believed that the outgo 
of the Finance Department is likely to be 
less than the income because the expenses 
on account of unemployment insurance will 
tend to be reduced in large proportions. 

The labour-notes are to enjoy all the 


privileges of commercial bills. They can 
be used for ordinary marketing purposes. 
Taxes can be paid with these notes, which 
can likewise be used while making voluntary 
cantribution in order to promote national 
work. Creditors arc to accept labour-notes 
as mortgage. Finally, the Reichsbank is 
authorized to discount them as it docs all 
other bills of exchange. 

The Reichsbank And La hour-notes 

The bank law of Germany, subject as it 
is to the provisions of the Dawes and the 
Young Plans, forbids the Reichsbank to 
discount any bills running for more than 
three months. B^^sidos, the Reichsbank is 
not authorized to discount the Treasury Bills 
issued by the Government beyond Rm. 
400,000,000. In order to get over these 
technical difficulties the Hitler regime has 
hit upon measures such as starve to carry 
the plan of RM. 1,000,000,000 labour-notes 
to fruition. 

The Imperial Minister of Finance is 
authorized to issue labour-notes valued at 
one millard Reichsmarks. These notes are 
to be made over to the German Society for 
Public Works which is a Government 
company. The persons or c^ompanics what 
need Government help have to apply to the 
Minister of Labour who furnishes them with 
certificates in case he approves of their plan 
of business. On the strength of a certificate 
they can get the labour-note for the value 
declared. The labour-note is then presented 
to the Society for Public Works for 
acceptance. Once it is “accepted” by the 
Society it can be used by the companies as 
medium of payment for their purchases. 
The labour-note then passes from bank 
to bank for discount and at this stage the 
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Rcichsbaiik is prepared to rediscouat it The 
labour-notes are to run for a maximum period 
of three months. But at the expiry of the 
third month each can be replaced by a new 
note or rather prolonged up to the period 
when the iiteic^according to the original 
note is bound to cash it. 

It is necessary to observe that the losses 
due to the interest-free loans and gifts will 
be made up by the income of the State on 
account of the discount business of the 
Reichsbank as involved in the transactions 
relating to the labour-notes. 

Industriks Rejuvenatki) 

Several groups of industries have been 
experiencing rejuvenation on account of the 
Act for the diminution of unemployment. As 
would have been clear from the analysis of the 
different clauses, the industries chiefly profiting 
from it are those connected with the manu- 
facture of machines, tools and implements, 
machine-tools and installations, etc. 
The industries connected with furniture, 
enamel, aluminium, etc., belong to the same 
category. The building and textile industries 
have equally been favoured. Finally, iron, 
wood and stone industries allied to those 
mentioned above, have likewise felt the 
beneficent touch to no small extent. 

Nearly 1,250,000 working men are likely 
to be provided for in the course of the year. 
This is an instance of the great extent to 
which unemployment can be combated by 
means of judicious legislation and wealth 
re-distributed by state intervention. The 
Hitler regime, although hundred per cent 
nationalistic in outlook and ambition, deserves 
also to be appreciated as no less socialistic 
in its fundamental aims and objects, namely. 


the elevation of the working men to a higher 
level of living and thinking. 

Restriction of Machinery 

The campaign against unemployment has 
led economic statesmanship naturally also to 
combat the sinister aspects of rationalization 
and technocracy. Machinery, labour-saving 
as it is, has never been an unmixed- blessing 
from the standpoint of working-men ever since 
the epoch of the “first industrial revolution” 
in England. The intensified use of machinery 
and the invention of super-machinery and 
higher-class tools and implements (such as 
constitute the chief clement in the rationaliza- 
tion effected during the epoch of the "second 
industrial revolution” through which the 
capitalistic adults of the world and along with 
them the entire world-economy are passing) 
are responsible in a great measure for the 
world depression and international unemploy- 
ment. The measures calculated to rationalize 
the rationalization-process itself, L e, to slow 
up the pace at which improved machineries 
are to be introduced have therefore been 
known for some time to be an effective 
remedy for the present ills. 

One such measure is embodied in the Nazi 
legislation of July 15, 1933, which forbids 
the installation of further machineries in 
the cigar industries. The installation of 
new machineries has been saddled 
with restrictions. It is to be observed 
that this prohibitive and restrictive 
l^islatiou has reference to those undertakings 
only which in the course of the last few years 
have on account of mechanization succeeded 
in weeding hand-work or cottage industries 
virtually out of existence. The losses to 
which the mechanized undertakings are likely 
to submit on account of the restrictions and 
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prohibitions are to be made good by the 
Government. 

For primitive countries and semi-industri- 
alized nations it should be relevant to observe 
that the Hitler measure, promoting economy 
as it does in the use of machinery, is not 
intended to be an item in the campaign 
of boycott against machinery, inventiveness, 
engineering skill, technology or industrial- 
ization. As indicated above, the 
legislation is designed simply to cry halt 
to the brcak-ncck speed and the reckless 
manner in which machineries were being 
introduced in certain industries without 
reference to the social economy of the 
regions or classes affected thereby. Neither 
scientific discovery not technical invention 
is in danger, nor is Nazi Germany going 
back to "pre-industrial” modes of production 
and distribution.. The control of machinery 
or introduction of economv' in the application 
of inventions by the combined industrial 
intelligence and will of the people is itself 
a factor in the latest phase of industrialization 
and technocracy. It is as an index to this 
phase that Hitler's restrictions are to be 
understood. 

Trusts Cuktaii.ed 

It is with the same object of rationalizing 
the rationalization process that tiie Hitler 
regime has commenced curbing the excessive 
consolidation tendencies embodied in the 
latter-day cartels and trusts. On July 15, 
the law has been modified in a manner that 
enables the Government without reference 
to the judiciary to declare whether the con- 
centration or amalgamation desired for in 
certain undertakings is prejudicial to the 
interests of * workingmen or consumers. 
In every business enterprise the limit is 


being thereby set to the size which it may 
be permitted to assume. Big "department 
stores” have already felt the pressure of 
the law and have been compelled to curtail 
their ambitious in regard to the enlargement 
of or addition to their different sections. 
In the interest of smaller restaurants, cafes, 
groceries, etc., which wen; being weeded 
out by mammoth all-round establishments 
like the Wertheim, Tietz, Kadewe, etc., the 
latter have been deprived of the privilege 
of running the halls for food and drink. 
In all these instances the motive of Hitler 
statesmanship is not to penalize "large scale 
production” as such but to pragmatically hit 
upon just that size in business organization 
which is likely to yield the maximum of 
collective social welfare {Getneinwohl) accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the moment, 
the region or the trade. One understands 
also that the abuse of over-capitdization 
or wastage involved in. maldistribution of 
capital in diverse lines of investment is 
likely to be prevented by such a measure. 

The Control op Earnings 

Indeed, the restrictions in regard to the 
use of machinery, the curtailment of the 
right to cartcllize and amalgamate at one's 
sweet will, the limitations imposed on the 
size of undertaking and the amount of capital 
to be invested, — all these interferences with 
lahsr^'i faire economy arc to be taken together 
as one complex in the comprehensive 
campaign against unemployment. As parts 
of the same campaign are to be taken the 
compulsory dismissals of married women 
from their posts and their replacement by 
unemployed husbands. Reduction of over- 
time work, the establishment of the 40-hour 
week and so forth belong likewise to the 
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same complex. It is in the same spirit of 
finding employment for every ablebodied 
person that nobody is permitted to have 
more than one occupation. '^Multiple 
earnings” have been abolished by law. Per- 
sons are even compelled to retire from their 
posts when it is found that they belong to 
families whose difTerent members earn 
collectively more than is necessary for their 
total subsistence. The law against multiple 
earning is comprehensive enough to include 
earnings from annuities^ pensions^ subsidiary 
occupations^ etc. Persons possessing such 
incomes^ should they be substantial enough, 
arc not permitted to enter the employment 
market as wage-earners. 

It is with an all-round programme of 
"state-planning” and “control” of economic 
resources and activities in which freedom 
of the liberal-democratic or ultra-individua- 
listic type has hardly any place that the 
Hitler-state has made its debut And here 
we encounter our old Hegelian ^^absolute” 
or the state-socialism of Fichte under modern, 
post-Sovictic conditions. 

Land Reform And Cur/nvATou’s Interests 

^ Socialists as a rule arc more interested 
in industry and industrial workers than in 
agriculture and the cultivating class. With 
Hitler the attitude is quite the reverse. In 
his analysis the foundation of Kullur is to 
be found in the farmer and his activities. 
One of the most basic pieces of legislation . 
under the Hitler regime has sought to protect 
the rights of the Bauer (cultivator) in the 
soil inherited by him. The taxation on 
agricultural estates has been reduced. The 
farmers are thereby enabled to keep to their 
holdings. The sales of lands by cultivators 
which used to be a regular feature in the 


social economy of Germany under the 
previous regimes have automatically diminish- 
ed in number. An important provision of 
the new Act, which for the time being is 
binding on Prussia, runs to the effect that 
no ancestral property can be sold on account 
of debts due to taxation. It is, farther, 
provided in a general manner that no farm 
can be mortgaged beyond a certain measure. 
Besides, the hindrances to the sale of 
inherited holdings are defined in a positive 
manner. An item that has bearing on the 
profitableness of agriculture as an occupation 
is furnished in the Act by which the 
middlemen arc forbidden to enjoy more than 
a fixed percentage as profits on the sale of 
agricultural produce. Cultivation has thus 
been rendered economically more worthwhile 
to the cultivator and he has greater interest 
in clinging to his soil than heretofore. 

IV. Social Revolution 
Two Elements of NaziooM 
It is easy to understand and even overesti- 
mate the “nationalist” aspects of the natioiial-^ 
socialist programme. But in a scientific 
analysis of Hitler’s work it would be entirely 
off the mark if one were to overlook or ignore 
the “socialistic” elements in the great 
campaign. 'J'he Nazi is hundred per cent 
nationalist no doubt, but he is hundred 
per cent socialist too in his own way. The 
men and women with whom Hitler has 
“lived, moved and had his being,” and the 
men and women for whom he lives to work, 
are persons disciplined in the principles and 
practice of “social democracy” and commu- 
nism. It is nothing short of a miracle that 
Hitler has consummated by diverting 
the hardened intejrnational and anti-national 
feelings and attitudes of a large section of. 
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the workers^ — commanists^ democrats and 
socialists— along patriotic and national 
channels. 

Hitler^s task is not yet smoothly done, 
because even as a result of the election of 
March, 1933 nearly 32 per cent of the 
Reichstag membership was occupied by the 
two sections of Marxists, namely, the Sozi 
and the Communists. As long as almost a 
third of the German people is Marxist in 
philosophy, programme, political conviction 
and social habits the Nazi will have a hard 
fight to wage in order to win over the men 
and women to his way of looking at things. 
And at the same time the Nazims concessions 
to the proletarian and socialistically inclined 
groups will have to be as extensive and 
profound as possible. The Nazi is, therefore, 
neither a nationalist of the mid-Victorian 
bourgeois type nor is he a socialist of the 
Marxist typo that promotes class-hatred and 
contempt for tiie fatherland. Consequently, 
he is likely to be misunderstood as much by 
the traditional nationalist as by the c mven- 
tional socialist. 

If Hitler has succeeded in replacing their 
‘^class-struggle” philosophy by his own 
ideology of "class-solidarity,” social harmony 
and national unity it is because he has 
himself been a Messiah of economic and 
social emancipation for the workers, clerks 
and peasants. The demands of and for the 
submerged or repressed classes are Hitler’s 
own demands, and that is why socialism is 
as prominent an ingredient in the structure 
of Nazidom as nationalism. The Hitler-state 
is a genuine Volksstcuit (people’s state) and in 
this "people’s state” a new Germany has been 
bom. 

The national solidarity as interpreted by 
Hitler’s Young Germany can give no shelter 


to the class-struggle activities and theories 
of the communists. But the prosperity, 
oihciency and social welfare of the working 
classes arc not likely to suffer under the Nazi 
regime just as they did not suffer under 
Bismarck. By propagating the cult of 
universal” conscription for manual labour 
Hitler has, besides, taken a far-reaching step 
towards the achievement of genuine social 
democracy. And in this he has gone ahead 
of Mussolini. 

A WoRKr\(JMAN AS Pkofessou 

Nothing illustrates more concretely the 
temper of Nazi statesmen than the fact that 
actual workingmen are being appointed to 
responsible academic positions of the highest 
standing. One of the first instances 

may here bo recorded. Wilhelm Boerger, 
mtimber of the Reichstag, has been oiFered 
a position on the teaching staff of the 

University of Cologne on the Rhino by the 
Prussian Minister of Education. He will 
have to introduce the students to the trans- 
formation and rejuvenation of German 

economics. This appointment is specially 

noteworthy on account of the fact that the 
University of Cologne has thereby furnished 
the scientific institutions of entire Germany 
with an example of its great spirit of 
revolutionary will such as might be imitated 
everywhere. For, Boerger is a workingman 
who does not possess the traditional academic 
training and status. But as enjoying the 
confidence of the German working classes 
he is one of the most prominent. For years 
he has been untiringly active in the work of 
establishing friendly relations between the 
workers and the German people and also given 
ample evidence of his qualifications as 
educator. It should be observed, likewise, 
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that the ministers and departmental heads 
likewise of the Nazi regime are not persons 
with highbrow academic distinctions. 

The Reolme of the Worker, 

Clerk and Peasant 

The achievement of Hitler is not to be 
measured solely by its character as an aspect 
of the revolution in spirit and attitude in 
regard to the questions bearing on the country 
and the people. Nor is it to bo appraised 
excusively or chiefly as a landmark in the 
constitutional or political revolution of the 
Qcrtnanic states. And finally, the industrial, 
agricultural and other economic transforma- 
tions attempted by the Hitler regime 
must not be regarded as furnishing the only 
key to the tremendous uiiheaval associated 
with the national-socialist remaking of 
Germany. 

The Hitler revolution is a revolution in 
a more fundamental sense than is perhaps 
generally conceived abroad or even in Germany. 
It should seem that for the first time in the 
history of the German people there is a 
“reaP^ revolution in Germany. The Hitler 
regime has done away with the system of 
fat salaries that used to be paid not only 
to Government officials but also to the 
directors and general managers, etc., of banks, 
insurance companies, factories, business houses, 
and what not. The German workingmen 
and clerks have at last been enabled to feel 
that the "officers^^ of their establishments are 
not demi-gods. The economic distance 
between the "chiefs and the men has been 
reduced to a minimum. The Hitler regime 
has been seeking to level the distinctions 
in a manner such as the most radical 
philanthropists would like to attempt Not 
only the workers but the ^Vhite-collared 


slaves^^ — the middle class men, — also can feel 
that the social regime of the bourgeoisie 
is giving place to that of the mere man. 

Last but not least, HitWs perpetual 
emphasis on the supremo importance of the 
cultivator in the national economy has 
served to endow the cultivating class with 
a new dignity. It is not merely agriculture 
as an economic activity but the agri- 
culturists as constituting a Stand or pro- 
fessional group of men and women that is 
passing through a rciiaissancc under Hitler’s 
legislation. The work of the present regime 
in this regard is well calculated to promote 
the interests of this class in the same 
manner and to the same extent as the 
epoch-making land reforms of Stein con- 
summated in Germany about a century ago. 

Altogether, the peasant, the workingman 
and the middle class, in other words, the 
submerged classes of yesterday which in 
Germany as elsewhere constitute the majority 
of the population, arc being led on to the 
genuine paths of self-conscious manhood 
and dignified living. German society thus 
reconstructed will not only be an asset to 
Central Europe but will serve at the same 
time to furnish models of societal remaking 
to the statesmen of Great Britain, France, and 
America. And its impact on Young Asia 
will not fail to be momentous. 

The Jewish Question 

The anti-Jewish prejudices of Young 
Germany in social life are but the common 
prejudices of Christian men and women 
vts a vis the Semitic people in France, Russia 
nnd America also, indeed, in entire 
Christendom. 

In the United States fjEtere are hotels 
which, to put it mildly, do not consider 
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Jews to be desirable as guests. The anti- 
Jewish sentiments of the Swiss people, to 
take a small European country, have had 
a long tradition. Nearly a century ago, in 
the year 1842 an Act was passed by the 
Canton of Zurich in order to deprive the 
Jews of the pedler's trade. In regard to 
the trade in horses, the Jews were not 
allowed to practise it except under special 
circumstances with police license for fixed 
periods. 

The peculiar circumstances of Germany 
today call for notice in this connection. In 
a total population of some 05 millions the 
Jews number hardly six hiindnul thousand 
/. V, less than one per cent. Hut in the 
Universities of Germany more than a third 
of all the professors, and in the city of 
lierlin not less than 74 per cent of the 
lawyers, and nearly 80-85 per cent of the 
doctors in municipal hospitals happened to 
be Jews. This over-Jiidaization of the 
public institutions in Berlin as in other 
citi(\s was brought about in the new condi- 
tions engendered by the socio-political 
complex of 1!US. It has become the natural 
obj(iCtivc of the national-socialist revolution, 
therefore, to "purge’’ the public institutions 
uf the Jews and ordain for them a legitimate 
proportion of the services not exceeding 


the demographic percentage. In a wealthy 
country like Germany and with prosperous 
families like the Jewish it should not take 
a long time to redistribute the dismissed 
Jewish talents in an economically worth while 
manner. 

As a rule, Germans arc not blind to the 
intellectual and moral qualities as well as 
financial abilities of the Jews. Those Jews 
who happen to be indifferent to the cause of 
ihational honour and are too internationally 
minded to be patriotic arc likely to suffer 
an eclipse during this the latest phase of 
Young Germany’s spiritual expansion. Hut 
neith(T commercially nor culturally can Young 
Germany afford to declare a permanent non- 
co-operation with Jews, especially with such as 
have love for their German Fatherland. Even 
some of those who have been expelled or arc 
heaving Germany in disgust are likcJy to 
seek repatriation in the near future and 
function as sober German citizens. 

It is interesting to recall that Young 
Germany under Bismarck had likewise to 
undergo a Kttlturkftmpf. It consisted in the 
cultural struggle bearing on Protestants vs. 
Catholics. But nobody hears of it tod.ay. 
The Jewish question bids fair in the same 
manner to be liquidated in Nazi Germany in 
a few years. 
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In tlie West, unemployment usually affects 
tlie proletariat when Industry fails to absorb 
Labour solely dependent upon it for 
subsistence. In India, however, there are but 
few workers who are so dependent, and it is 
the bourp;coisic that are chiefly concerned 
with the unemployment problem. It has 
become serious enough to exercise our brains 
only since the beginning of the current century. 
I well remember th(» time when it did not 
exist. It is most acute in Bengal where 
W(‘sterni8atioii is most pronounced, and is least 
marked among such sections of our commu- 
nity as Marwaris, Bhatias and Kachhis who 
are least influenced by Western civilization. 
These facts give us a clue to the root cause of 
the problem and that is our cultural subjection, 
which ns 1 have shown elsewhere* has proved 
far more injurious than political subjection. 
From remote auticjiiity d(*spito numerous 
political revolutions, India maintained her 
cultural Swaraj until the earlier years of 
British Rule, wlum Sir Thomas Muiiro declared, 
that "if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce 
whatever can contribute to either convenience 
or luxury, schools established in every village 
for teaching, reading, writing and arithmetic, 
the general practice of hospitality and charity 
amongst each other, and above all, a treatment 
of the female sex full of confidence, respect 
and delicacy arc among the signs which denote 
a civilized people, then the Hindus are not 
inferior to the nations of Europe, and if 
civilization is to become an article of taide 


between England and India. I am convinced, 
that England will gain by the import cargo.’^ 
Of all sections of our community the 
Bhadralohs have been hit the hardest by the 
unemployment problem. They arc reaping, 
at least partly, as they have sown. There is 
no demand of their Westernised leaders in the 
press and on the platform during the last half 
century which has been morci claimant and 
more insistent than that for universal mass 
education for the uplift of the so-called 
"Depressed Classes.” As a consequence of the 
propagation of such so-called education, the 
more promising and resourceful of our agricul- 
tural and trading classes abandon agriculture 
and trade which on account of their hereditary 
aptitude they might have improved, and in 
which they would at least have made a secure 
living to overcrowd the ranks of impecunious 
physicians and lawyers and of penurious 
candidates of various services, the 
wages of which they have, by adding to 
the keenness of competition, brought 
down to figures which would be derogatory 
even to artisans who have not maintained the 
genteel appearance of the Bhadratok class. 
Thus the economic result of the uplift move- 
ment has been as disastrous as the ethical, its 
propagation being accompanied by consider- 
able diminution of that most valuable asset of 
humanity, benevolence, owing especially to 
the recent recognition by our leaders and the 

•“Swaraj, Cultural and Political/’ “Some Present- 
day Superstitions,” “Si^uivival of Hindu Civilization/ 
etc. 
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Govornment of the pernicious communal 
principle in the recruitment of the 
State-services. Alas ! our social atmosphere 
is becoming saturated with bitterness^ jealousy 
and hatred ; and class warfare is being waged 
all over India^ the ^^untouchables against 
castc-Hindus^ and the lower against the 
higher castes. 

There arc various other ways in which the 
strong pro-Western bias of new India has 
adversely affected our economic condition^ and 
thus aggravated the unemployment ti'ouble. 
The propagation of the Western doctrine of 
" wanting more wants (euphemistically 
designated '^elevation of the standard of 
living^O partaking as they mostly do of the 
character of superfluities^ inutilities^ futilities 
and fatuities, is abbreviating almost to the 
vanishing point our meagre margin between 
sufliciency and privation without any compen- 
ssiting advantage to speak of. Bcsid(*s, by 
inordinately enhancing the stringency of the 
struggle for animal existence and consequent 
keenness of competition, it is strongly rein- 
forcing the class-antagonism which, as we 
have seen above, is fostered by the fatuous 
uplift movement. The perverse mentality of 
/^‘verybody for himself and devil take the 
hindmost’^ has begun to pervade all sections 
of our community. 

Then, again, the Neo-Indian predilection 
for representative government after the 
Western fashion, has led to the supersession 
of the indigeneouH form of democracy, the 
village self-government, which was well-suited 
to the economic condition of our people by its 
modern Western form which apart from its 
sinister disintegrating influence as evidenced 
by the communalism and provincialism, it is 
promoting, is proving economically ruinous. 
Owing to the multiplication of costly Gover- 


nors with their usual paraphernalia of highly 
expensive Councils and an infinity of State 
departments, administration has become so 
very top-heavy that it is out-running the 
capacity of our people to support it, and is 
co-operating with the causes mentioned above 
to accelerate their economic crisis. 

II 

From what has been said above, it will, I 
trust, be seen that there can be no satisfactory 
solution of the un-cmpIoyment problem which 
is intimately bound up with our economic 
condition unless wc are able to retracci our 
steps from the path of Western civilization so 



l*rainaiha Nath Bose 


far as it is prejudical to it and go back to the 
simple life which obtained about a century or 
so ago. It may be called the negative method 
of solving the unemployment problem. If it 
could be carried into practice, the present 
cheapening of food grains instead of being a 
theme for jeremiads in the press and on the 
platform would rather be one for hallelujas. 
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But that it is not practicable to any very 
great extent is evidenced by the persistent 
pursuit of the path of \yestern civilization by 
by large numbers of my Nco-liidian com- 
patriots with their Western slogans 
of equality^ mass-education^ "want more 
wants” and deinoeraey. Its practicability 
was questionable even lialf a century ago 
wh(;n the mieniploymcnt trouble was barely 
foreshadowed. And on my return from 
Europe in the eighties ot the last century, 
it appeared to me, that th(3 principal way in 
which the economic, condition of our country 
could be improved was by her industrial 
regeneration on modern methods by Indian 
agency. It may be conveniently called the 
positive method of solving the unemployment 
problem. I devoted what time and energy 
I could spare from service to agitate for 
the spread of higher scientific and technical 
education which had been sadly neglected 
but which is indispensable for it. My humble 
efforts ill that direction crystallized in iKSd 
in a pamphlet on "Scientilic, and T(*chnical 
Education in Bengal’ which was well received 
by the public. The Calcutta University insti- 
tuted I. Sc. and B. Sc. Examinations on 
the model of the London University in the 
beginning of the current century ; marked 
improvements were ellectcd in the teaching 
of science, at least in Government collcgesi 
provision was made for the training of mining 
engineers at the Sibpur Engineering College; 
and the Bengal; Technical Institute was 
established in 1906. 

But, it was obvious, that the expansion 
of scientific and technical education would 
not do much good unless Indian enterprise 
came forward to absorb the recipients of 
such education. So, as early as 1S91, an 
Industrial Conference (the first of its kind, 


1 believe) was held in Calcutta at which 
I had the honour of presiding to. tackle 
this problem. The establishment of the Indian 
Industrial Association was the most impor- 
tant outcome of that Conference. The 
Association did much good to promote In- 
dian industry, especially by its annual ex- 
hibitions. 

I am saying all this in order to show, 
that industrial development which is now 
recommended as the chief remedy for unem- 
ployment has been tried during the last 
three decades, but has failed. The facilities 
for technical and scientific training in India 
have immensely increased within that time 
and hundreds of onr young men have be(»n 
proceeding to America and Europe for such 
training. Strenuous eflbrts have also been 
made for industrial development, and they 
have been fortified by Swadeslu movements. 
But the wrecks of numerous industrial 
ventures, the volume of foreign imports, and 
the terrific increase in th(3 acuteness of the 
{irohlcm of imcmploynieiit among our tech- 
nically educated young men show what little 
success they have met with. I have else- 
where discussed the causes of this failure. 
Dearth of • capital is tin*, most important. 
We can liardly realise without straining our 
imagination, the titanic industrial investments 
of the nations whose manufactures ilood 
our markets and how very deep and how 
very vast is the economic gulf between 
them and India. And she can never expect 
to add to her wealth like some of her 
industrial rivals. The wealth which poured 
into England between the date of Plasscy 
and that of Waterloo — variously estimated at 
£500,000,000 to £1,000,000,000— is surmised 
by some to have been an important, if not 
the most important factor in the develop- 
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ment of her mammoth industries during 
their infant stages. The industrial revolution 
of Germany began shortly after the Franco- 
Prussian War, and it appears to have derived 
its initial impulse^ though indirectly, from 
the huge indemnity which Prussia wrung 
from France. The acquisition of l^'onnosa, 
Korea and the Southern half of Saghalian, 
and the politicial influence which she acquired 
in Manchuria gave immense impetus to the 
industrial development of Japan. 

The failure of the positive method of 
solving the unemployment problem has led me 
latterly to stress the importance of the negative 
method. Just as the harmonious movements 
of the stars are effected by centrifugal and 
centripetal forces, so the restoration of the 
harmony of our social organization would 
depend upon the proper balancing of the 
centrifugal forces of the modern culture of 
the W est and the centripetal forces of the 
ancient culture of India which are acting upon 
it ill opposite directions. 

The Neo-Indian is generally so obsessed 
by Western fashion, that in a climate where 
air-bath is pleasant and beneficial to health he 
covers himself up rnp-n-piti so as to stop all 
passages to the ingress of air. In three decades 
between 1881 and 101], the population of 
India (including Native States) increased from 
203,891,900 to 315,150,390, that is about 
24 per cent. Within that time, however, the 
imports of cotton and woollen manufactures 
rose in value from Bs. 23,17,10,610 to Rs. 
45,02,27,999, that is to say about 90 per 
cent, and that too in spite of swndesJ/i and 
boycott movements and while the number 
of cotton mills in India rose from oS to 234, 
and that of woollen mills from 2 to 5. Making 
allowance for increased European population, 
1 do not think 1 shall be far out of the mark 


if I conclude that our textile requirements 
between 1881 and 1911 have been at least 
doubled. Later figures will, I think, confirm 
this conclusion which 1 amved at a few years 
ago. Yet it cannot be said that two or three 
generations ago, our people were less healthy, 
less comfortable, and more lacking in the 
essentials of civilized society than their 
progeny of to-day, though the latter present a 
much smarter appearance so far as habiliments 
and other externals of civilization are con- 
cerned. From my own experience I can say 
the former were healthier and happier. Cloth- 
ing is the chief item of our economic drain. 
But there arc numberless other items which 
smell it substantially. Cigarette was hardly 
known about the close of the last century. 
In 1911, however, nearly half a crore worth 
of cigarettes was imported. The imports of 
foreign boots and shoes more than doubled 
between 1900 and 1909. Between 1901-02 
and 1910-11, the value of imported provisions 
rose from Rs. 1,98,10,721 to Rs. 3,02,03,770, 
that of glass and glassware from Rs. 94,43,749 
to Rs. 1,51,92,053 and that of drugs, medi- 
cines, and narcotics from Rs. 1,07,98,728 to 
Rs. 1,51,052. The Neo-Indian predcliction 
for motor cars, refined sugar, soaps and 
Western games, amuseincnis, toys, etc., is also 
largely responsible for our present industrial 
servitude. 

The failure of the positive method of 
restoring the industrial independence which 
India enjoyed in the beginning of the last 
century when instead of importing she export- 
ed her piecogoods and sugar,* has led me 

* Sales of piece-goods by the East 1 ndia Company 
in England reduced to an annual average in the 
seventeen years ending 1806-00 amounted to 
and of sugar aud indigo to £ 272,442 (H. Murray’s 
Dmvveries and Traveln'^ Vol. 11, p. 375). 
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latterly to accentuate the importance of the 
negative method. I have, for sometime past, 
been firmly convinced, that it would be wiser 
for us to strive to chock the recent pheno- 
menal growth of our requirements by way of 
clothes, shoes, socks, pottery, glassware, etc., 
and to revert to V////’, *honkn\ and such 
cleansers as oil, mud and gratnpowder, than to 
try to multiply cotton mills, tanneries, 
potteries and sugar, cigarette, hosiery, soap 
factories, etc. ; in short to revert to the 
indigenous ideas of decency, iosthetics and 
comfort instead of cultivating and fostering 
a taste for bruminagem fineries and futile, if 
not pernicious superfluities in conformity with 
Western fashion. 

The negative method suggested above 
differs from swaihshism as usually understood 
in the fact, that it would not countenance the 
efforts which are being made to minister to 
various new wants which have sprung up 
under Western influence and which partake of 
the nature of futilities and fatuities. Our 
resources would thus be husbanded for the 


application of the positive method in more 
useful directions, especially in agriculture 
which is pregnant with immense possibilities 
for the solution of the unemployment problem. 
As 1 have said above, the negative method 
under existing condition, is not likely to be 
very largely adopted in Now India. But even 
its partial adoption would, in these days of 
cheap food, minimise the rigour of the unem- 
ployment problem, especially if we could 
revert to the benevolent arrangement of our 
joint-family system. Besides, the fundamental 
principles of the negative method would be 
universally applicable. Its adoption would be 
fruitful of wholesome results in the West as 
well as in the East. Simple life, its necessary 
consequence, would be as beneficial to the 
Occidental as to the Westernized Oriental. 
It would obviate the necessity of such contro- 
versies as wc are now having with rlapan and 
Lancashire, and would enable us to act up to 
the Vedautist ideal of cosmopolitanism and set 
an example to the entire civilized world. 


HOSPITALITY ? 

"The machine was too badly damaged to proceed, so T left it in the 
yard and spent the night in a cell which the police kindly placed at my 
disposal.^^ 


A MoTOU iNSrUANCK C1.AIMANT 
{From The. PoUaj/) 



Economics of Sillcworm Rearing in Bengal 

By BENOYENDRANATH BAXKR.IEE, m. a. 

I^'ofpssor of Econonncs, Vidyasafiar CoHeije W'- Lerfttrcr, (hlrotfa f'fiirersifj/ 


Em Stlk Rkarincj 

Fri silk is the eocoon of an Insect which 
feeds on castor leaves. Assam is the home of 
eri silk worms. They arc bred entirely indoors. 
The industry can be carried on in many parts 
of India. It is pre-eminently suited as a 
cottage Industry as the work involved in 
simple and inexpensive and can be easily 
carried on in tni/i houses by women and 
children in their spare time. The worms are 
hardy and thrive best in a warm and moist 
climate from July to December and in 
February and iSIarch. The ideal time for 
their rearing is during the rains when the 
temperature and humidity vary from 7 o to 
F. and S5 to 05 p. c. respectively. The margin 
of profit in the Jn. ,stry is, however, small and 
the utmost economy has to be practised while 
rearing the worms. The rearing should be 
done on a small scale in one of the dwelling 
rooms ; it will not pay if done on a large scale 
with hired labour. It should be undertaken 
iis an adjunct to agriculture .like the keeping 
of goats Jind cows or the sowing of vegetables 
for home consumption. Castor should be culti- 
vated in the homestead land if possible and 
no expenditure should be incurred on that 
account. It is not difficult to grow castor and 
one can use the lesives for rearing which 
would otherwise fall down and be wasted. 
The cultivator can expect to derive an extra 
income for his family by rearing the worms 
and by selling the cocoons and castor seeds. 
If one starts rearing in July with one thousand 


worms, one can get about 100,000 eggs in 
August and if one can rear half of them 
successfully, a good income is assured. 

The following is an estimate for one acre 
of land under castor in one year : - 

Outturn 

Rs. 

Ten maunds of costor seeds at Rs. \ 

per maund. 40 

One maund of dry and pierced cocoons 00 

Total ... 130. 


Cost 

of cultivation 


Rp. 

a. 

P- 

Three ploughing with levelling 

(i 

0 

0 

Ash manun* 

1.") 

0 

0 

Ten seers castor seeds 

1 

0 

0 

Sowing 

1 

0 

0 

Two woedings 

6 

0 

0 

Thinning twice 

1 

0 

0 

Topping 

— 

8 

0 

Plucking capsules 

1 

0 

0 

Cleaning seed 

2 

0 

0 

Rent 

() 

0 

0 

Cost of trays and baskets 

10 

0 

0 

Total 

40 

8 

0 


Kri silk is very strong and durable. It is 
valued on account of its softness and cream 
colour which improves after use. There is no 
life-killing in any of the processes and hence 
Jains and Buddhists prefer it to any other 
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fiilk. The cocoons arc spun into thread on 
the Charkfm or tal a like cotton and not reeled 
like mulberry or tassar cocoons, as long 
continuous thread cannot be taken out of 
them. 

Recent reports from Bogra seem to confirm 
the impression that local rearers are inclined, 
to replace mulberry sericiiltiirc with erL The 
bulk of nri silk produced in Bogra is spun 
locally. 59 roarers under departmental super- 
vision produced 31 maunds of vri cocoons, 
which yielded 9 maunds of yarn, the sale of 
which yielded a profit of Rs. 900. In 
Howrah eri culture persists, with 100 rearers, 
mostly in Uluberia subdivisoin. 

Owing to continued trade depression in 
11)31, the economic condition of the rearers 
necessitated financial help in the form of a 
Oovernment loan. The tendency to fall in the 
price of silk continued till November 1931. 
Since then, however, there has been some 
improvement in the situation, and if there be 
no more set-back, silk worm rearing in Bengal 
can still bo looked upon as a remunerative 
business. It is to be rcgrett<»d that due to 
retrenchment the Government has during the 
current year closed down tlie nurseries at 
Amwita, Kuinapur, Siirul (Bolpur) and Dacca, 
leaving only seven open to carry on the most 
important work of issuing pcbrinc free seed 
of the races nhtari and rJioiopolu, and to 
develop other important experimental work 
also in progress. 

Methods of MANrpACTruE. 

A further critical factor in regard to 
Bengal silk is the method of its preparation 
for the market, which is at present woefully 
defective. Unlike most other countries, the 
reeling of silk, which is the operation in which 
the cocoons produced by the rearers are 


prepared for the market, is in the hands of 
small men who produce an article which is 
often inferior and always irregular in quality. 
It is obvious, therefore, that if Bengal silk 
is to regain its former position of competition 
in the silk markets of the world, the old 
methods must be discarded and the silk from 
the cocoons must be reeled for the market in 


such a way as to bear favourable comprison 
with competitive countries. 

Rcalisii^ the importance of improved 
methods of reeling and twisting silk yarn the 
Silk Weaving Institute at Berhmapore was 
esbiblishcd. But unfortunately, owing largely 
to lack of funds obsolete reeling and twisting 
inachLnery were obtained, which are no use in 
advancing the industry on the lines of progress 
necessary to competes with foreign competition. 
It is of vital importance that the most modern 
reeling and twisting machinery should be 
installed, either at the Berhainporc Silk Weav- 
ing Institute or by the Bengal Co-operative 


Silk Union. Other*^ silk can never 

regain its place under fai/' ons in the 


world's market Tn other words, its scope 


will bo limited to the demand from India itself. 


The Bengal Co-operative Silk Union 
was established in 1927 to organize workers in 
sericultural industry and silk manufacture and 
generally to pursue a forward policy for the 
development of the industry. The Union is a 
Co-operative body and is the good result of 
collaboration between Mr. James Peddie, i. ('.s., 
sometime Collector of Malda, the Depart- 
ment of Co-operative Credit, and the Sericul- 
tural Section of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Collcrctor of Malda is the ex-officio 


President of the Union. The first Superinten- 
dent of Sericnlture, is the Secretaiy, and with 
the consent of Government, B^bu Sailendra 
Kumar Moulic, a senior Nursery Superinten- 
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dtiDt, has been deputed to the Union until such 
time as it is considered to be capable of 
pursuing an independent existence. The 
Union under the Collector, of Malda^ is wisely- 
pursuing a cautious policy but is already 
financing 32 aBIiated silk societies of mixed 
types^ with 558 rearers, reelers or weavers 
as members. 

Another instance of happy collaboration 
between Mr. Peddle, the Co-operative Depart- 
ment and the Sericultural Officers was the 
issue of agricultural loans in 1028'2fl in places 
where facilities for obtaining loans through 
co-operative societies did not exist. Again the 
Co-operative Department authorised Sericul- 
tnral Officer to supervise co-operative societies 
within their respective jurisdiction. As a 
result of this, Sericultural Officers now 
supervise 55 societies connected with the 
Malda Central Bank and 32 societies connec- 
ted with the Malda Silk Union, 5 societies 
connected with the Murshidabad Cantral Bank 
and 9 societies connected with the Bankura 
Industrial Union. 

Lefroy’s Estimate 

The late Prof. Maxwell-Lefroy speaking 
about 10 years ago forecasted the present 
conditions which have been the outcome 
of overproduction and a faulty system of 
distribution. He said, ^^The whole 
industry is a scattered home or cottage 
industry and in these days such are apt to 
be forgotten, since prosperity is supposed 
to come with the mill. 

"Owing to its being essentially a home 
industry, practised by a large number of 
scattered people, and not in any way an 
oganised industry, the workers, in it are a 
class that are very liable to be forgotten. The 
industry attracts little attention collectively. 


In the main its products are consumed in the 
country and the large commercial centres 
know little of it and are not affected bv its 
fluctuations. 

"An industry that is very much a home 
cottage indutry requires very careful handling 
and I cannot pretend that in this inquiry 1 have 
done as much inquiry among the actual workers 
as I should have liked. 

"Quite distinctly I would aid the home 
weaver against the employee in the mill where 
both were Indians, and taking the wider view 
of the happiness, health and prosperity of the 
worker, the tendency to replace home 
industries by mill industries appears to me to 
be utterly disastrous.’^ 

Ecoxomio Importance of:the Industry 

As the products of the Silk Industry are 
at present mainly consumed in the country 
figures for the amount produced are not 
available and the undermentioned calculaittons 
giving on the existing area of mulberry can 
only give an. imperfect idea as to the great 
economic value of the Silk Industry in Bengal, 
even in its present declining state. 

The present acreage of mulberiy in Bengal 
has been found to be actually about 25,000 
acres and the eoonorais value of the industry 
even in this comparatively small area of 
mulberry has been calculated to be not less 
than a crore of rupees annually. Bengal gets 
most of the returns in the form of yarn and 
fabrics sold to other provinces. The direct 
revenue in this connection is railvmy freight, 
taxes and postage from the whole province. 

The economic importance of the industry 
both to the agriculturist and sericulturist 
is evidenced by the fact that it has 
at least 5 crops a year in succession 
and thus the chance of utter ruin due 
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to one bad cmp is* very small. Silk and 
spinning and rearing engaged 5 thousand 
persons in 1931, though this was a fall from 
the figure of thousand for 1921. Its 
organization on a co-operative basis and its 
financing is also comparatively secure as will 
be evidenced from the following figures from 
Malda district, the centre of the industrv. 

Agricultural loan (Purely to Agricul- 
turists). 

Amount advanced. Proportion of reali- 
sation. 

1930- 31 24,906 53 p. c. 

1931- 32 84,327 57*2 p. c. 

Sericultural liOAN (Only to Sericulturists.) 

1930- 31 4,484 89 p. c. 

1931- 32 3,923 86 p. c. 

Departbceotal Measures 

Improvement of the different indigenous 
breeds of silkworms is the first essential to 
the development of the silk industry in any 
country. Since the Sericultural Section of 
the Agricultural Department in Bengal was 
inaugurated in 1908, this has been in the 
forefront of departmental measures towards 
resuscitation of the industry. According to 
success achieved, the scope of the department 
has been gradually enlarged to meet the; 
increasing demand of improved disease-free 
seeds (eggs) of silk-work amongst silkworm 
rearers. However much the seeds may be of 
superior quality, even the best seed reared 
without proper disinfection of rearing houses 
and appliances may not give a successful 
crop. Experience in village work has now 
established the paramount importance of 
demonstration and propaganda to train the 
silk-rearers in proper rearing methods. These 
and many other problems connected with rural 
development have been considered in the 


distribution of work in Government nurseries 
to suit local needs. 

Broadly speaking, the programme of work 
of the Sericultural Section may be summed 
up as follows : 

(t) Research and investigations relating: 
to the improvement of various breeds of 
silkworms reared in the province with a view 
to establish pure disease-free stock strains to> 
suit the requirements of different crops im 
the rearing localities in different districts. 

{ii) Multiplication of the selected strains 
through the Government nurseries and the 
nurseries of ^^sclected’’ rearers, working as 
seed-growers under departmental supervision 
for sale of the produce as seeds to the 
reares engaged in raising the cocoon crop 
for reeling purposes. 

(/Vf) Microscopic examination of the stock 
supplied and supervision of rearing in the 
nurseries of the selected rearers and passed 
students of sericultural schools, working as 
seed-growers. 

(/r) Training of the sons of silkworm 
rearers through the sericultural schools and 
primary classes attached to Government 
nurseries. 

(ti) Demonstration and propaganda in 
rearing villages to educate rearers in improv- 
ing their standard of rearing and to guide 
them in preventing outbreak of diseases 
and adopting necessary remedial measures. 

{vi) Collection of statistics relating to 
extent of the silk industry in demonstration 
circuits, and assistance in the extension of 
co-operative organization amongst the silk 
rearers. 

Economies in Silk-rearing 

Obviously the future of any industry 
must depend largely on its own efforts to 
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adopt its mothod of productioa and marketing 
to modern conditions. The silk industry in 
Bengal has the resources and resilience to 
make a large measure of recovery, as may be 
seen from the fact that in spite of lower 
values the silkworm rearers in this country 
have been persisting in their ancient vocation. 

The Government nurseries have been 
able to effect substantial economy in this 
direction as may be seen from the following 
figures : 

Total cost of Total cost Total cost 



Total out- 

’ rearing 

of disin- 

of mis- 

Year. 

turn in 

and cultiva- 

fection. 

cellaneous. 


kafums. 

tion. 





6a. 

6a. 

Bs. 

1928-29 

21,417 

84,390 

3,401 

9,444 

1929-30 

24,449 

79,478 

3,171 

10,927 

1930-31 

24,242 

70,711 

1,951 

8,448 

1931-32 

28,412 

61^10 

1,114 

9,172 


The most important factor in this lowering 
of cost of production has been the improve- 
ment of mulberry lands in recent years 
whereby the yield of leaf has been consider- 
ably augmented. 

The following are a few of the measures 
attempted for the reduction in the cost of 
production : 

(^) Improvement of the yield of leaves 
from mulberry lands by proper manuring. 

(m-) Replacing of costlier disinfectants 
like formalin, E. chlorine, etc. by bleaching 
powder. 

{Hi) Extension of tree mulbemes to 
gradually reduce the area under bush 
mulberry. 

(iv) Introduction of better yielding silk- 
worm races after comparative trials to induce 
the silkworm rearers to rear these tested 
breeds in preference to prevalent practice. 

Though a great .deal of leeway has still 
to be made up, the silk industry of Bengal 


is showing definite signs of revival. The 
Malda Co-operative Silk Union has been 
an eye-opener, and though the problem of 
marketing the silk directly at the principal 
centres of consumption has not yet been 
properly tackled, it can bo expected that 
something definite will be done as soon as 
trade conditions and the Government’s 
financial position improve. 

The industry, moreover, has great poten- 
tialities of being adopted in rural Bengal 
almost as in Japanese home. 

Future op Silk as a Co'rrAUE 
Industry 

As Miss Cleghorn, the noted sericulturist, 
in the course of a paper before the Bengal 
Women’s Educational Conference, 1929, 
said : 

"I have tested with great success its 
possibilities in Bengal as a cottage industry 
with the simplest outlay, from the rearing of 
the worms to the finished fabric. I may say 
that we found that the worms flourished and 
were a means of turning jangle in Bengal 
into silk of high price. As compared with 
any other fibre-producing crop, its chief 
advantages are ; — 

(f) The cocoon may be harvested within 
fifteen to twenty days. 

(/i) There is no need to cultivate its food 
plant, as the castor tree grows neglected and 
in abundance in most village areas of 
Bengal. 

{iii) The capital outlay for the spinning 
and weaving of the silk is negligible, a takii 
or spinning whorl and a simple portable loom 
consisting of a few bamboos, which can be 
rolled up and put on one side of a living 
room when done with for the day, being all 
that is necessary a verytgreat consideration in 
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manyhotfes where the floor space ia limited. 
These homes are quite unable to house a 
laif;er or fixed type of loom. The same 
. applied to tiie spinning wheel, which takes 
up a fair amount of permanent space, while 
^tfae JoIm when put aside occupies about 
3 sqoan inches. 

"By sjflnning silk on an inexpensive whorl, 
the initial expenditure of which is only a 
few annaS| and which can easily be made and 
repaired by the village carpenter, I have 
fonqd that if she spins only half-a-seer in 


the month, she can Am an income of at least 
Bs. 4*3>0 to Bs. 6 per mensem, according to 
the quality of her yarn. The price of matka 
yam, both mulberry and eri, is from Rs. 6 to 
Bs. 13 per seer ; samples of both arc 
exhibited here, all spun on the iakt. If she 
reared her own silkworms and thus obtained 
the supply of cocoons for spining her yarn, 
Bs. 4-8 to Rs. 6 would be enturely clear profit, 
with the exception of the nominal price of 
the taku’* 


THE SYMBOUSM OF “SHIRTS” 

The origin of the revohitionarr symbolism of shirts dates from Qaribaldi, but it 
is not so generally known that ho adopted his red shiii by accident, and really for 
want of something better to wear. 

When he and his company of volunteers weye fighting for Montevideo in a 
South American war the republic was unable to pay him, and when he asked for at 
least some clothing he was given a bundle of shirts designed as overalls for slaughter- 
men,, and red, so that the bloodstains of the abattoirs would not show. 

When he fought in the two wars against Austria he and his Bed Shirts, as his 
corps was called, became famous, and when with the Thousand he invaded Sicily they 
were regarded as invincible. 

In addition to the tradition of invincible valour, a shut now also connotes a 
revolution aimed at a return to the past — a notion of revolution not commonly 
understood. Garibaldi fought for a united Italy to mstore the ancient glory of Italy ; 
not to forget the past or to found something entirely new. 


—The Statesman, 



More About ''‘Insurance and Socialism'^* 

By frank C- BANCROFT 


There has come to our hand an English 
insurance journal^ The Assurance Review^ 
in which reference is made to an article in 
The Insurance and Finance Review for 
July. The article called into question by 
"A Reasonable Man^^ was entitled "Insurance 
and Socialism^^^ and did not entirely meet 
with his approval. He disagrees with our 
major thesis that the two considerations in 
question are fundamentally related^ and 
states : ^^ow this argument is essentially 
wrong and is based upon the natural desire 
of a convinced socialist to claim for his own 
pet theories any system of trading that is 
beneficial and obviously desirable.’^ 

Merc controversy is of all idle pastimes 
the most vicious. At the beginning of this 
article we should like to admit to our Reason- 
able Friend that most of what he says is 
right There has been a misunderstanding 
in terms for which we^ more than he^ were 
probably responsible. Nevertheless, there 
remains an important issue, and the purpose at 
present before us is not to combat the 
arguments of "A Reasonable Man^^, but to 
get to the meat of the matter. Is, or is not, 
insurance, broadly speaking, Socialistic f 
In the first place, we should not make 
the mistake of substituting forms, instances, 
or imperfections, for the reality. Socialism 

* This is by way of a rejoinder to the criticism, 
publudied in the September issue of the Assurance 
Bmsw of Woherhampton, of ous "estemesd contri- 
butors’ artide on ‘'rnsurance and Socidlsm” in this 
Reriew lor July, 1933L-Editert 1 1, k 


is primarily and pre-eminently a prafotical 
philosophy of corporate living, and is ndt 
to be identified with any partictilav efforts 
thus far made to embody it in fact. Our 
friend has defined Socialism as "State owner- 
ship and management of all nleans of 
production and distribution.^^ Whereas this 
is a resonable and commonly accepted defini- 
tion, we do not feel bound to accept it as 
the only one, or even by any means as the 
best. We would substitute for it something 
like this : "Socialism is the organization of 
corporate life for the good of society as a 
wholo rather than for the benefit of any 
privileged group,” No doubt this will be 
criticized as being vague and inefiective. 
From a strictly political and executive point- 
of-viow, it is indeed iftadequate, but from the 
stand-point of philosophy, it is more to the 
point Perhaps modern reasonable men do 
not admit that there is any value in ideas 
as such, but it might be well to point out 
that not only socialism in the mind of Earl 
Marx but even insurance, as it now exists, 
originated in ample general thinking. 

This is the real issue as we see it : that, 
as regards the strife between class indivi- 
dualism and social responsibility, there is 
only one fruitful direction, namely, that of 
increasing socialization \ and that this phiUh 
sophy is closely related to the philosophy of 
insurance. Furthermore, in the more practical 
realm, insurance is concerning itself with 
larger and larger groups, further and further 
remote from the individual who pays the 
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premiums and even from his immediate 
dependentsi Thus not only in f^erminal idea, 
but in practical development in observable 
human society to-day, socialism and insurance 
are increasingly ‘coming to be seen as 
germane. 

For a fuller exposition of this thesis, we 
refer readers to George Bernard Shaw’s ‘'An 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism.” 
He points out there that even taxation is 
sooialism in the making. Even though a 
man is blind and never goes pot at night, he 
pays his share to the public street-lamps : 
and even though he never crosses a certain 


bridge once in twenty years, he pays as much 
toward its construction as he who traverses 
it daily. We get to the staff of ideas by 
drawing them out toward their conclusions. 
Socialism is but the inevitable eventual 
stopping-place of society itself. And the 
future of insurance lies in its appreciation 
and espousal of the bict that not only do 
fortunate individuals need to be insured 
against the vicissitudes of fortune, but 
groups, classes, nations themselves, must 
call forth and distribute the social wealth in 
such ways as to promote the social good. 


INDO-JAPANESE TRADE 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the raw cotton exports to Japan 
from India during the past five year : 

1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 

Quantity in tons 220,495 287,508 292,781 301,018 192,818 

Value in rupees 21,98,58,853 29,02,62,440 27,29,64,423 20,99,31,199 11,04,66,480 

There are approximately 5^/g bales to a ton. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the piec^ods imported into India 
from Japan during the past five years : 

1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 

Quantity in yards 323,053,458 357,343,077 561,965,625 325,776,991 339,781,843 

Value in rupees 8,24,74,783 8,89,28,981 12,69,56,110 5,92,99,836 5,45,20,421 



tMces 

By N. L. NANDY. m. a., c. a. i. b., (Lond.) 


In the low level of prices that is prevail- 
ing since past few years we can trace the 
final link connecting the causes of the 
economic depression^ multifarious and complex 
as they are. It will be found in the Review 
of the World Trade published by the League 
of Nations that during the last three years 
the volume of trade has recorded a continuous 
decline^ both in quantum and in prices. Also, 
it has been observed that though the fall in 
prices slowed down in course of the past 
year the figures available do not warrant the 
conclusion that there has been a stop to the 
contraction in the quantum of trade. 

Fall in prices by itself is not of much 
economic significance. To perform each 
transaction fewer monetary units than before 
will be required and that is no reason why 
in quantum the trade will contract. This 
contraction is the outcome of smaller 
business as many industries have become 
unprofitable due to the discrepancy between 
money prices and money costs. Money 
prices have fallen heavily but costs principally 
wages — have not fallen to match. Reduced 
output has necessarily increased unemploy- 
ment The International Labour Office recent- 
ly estimated the unemployment figure at 30 
millions^ which is generally regarded as an 
underestimate. Anyway, the resulting suffer- 
ing and demoralisation is very great as the 
unemployment figure leaves out of account 
the workers, families or dependents. 

To remedy the resulting evils and 
testore prosperity either the costs must be 


reduced or prices must rise. The majority 
of the instructed public opinion prefers the 
latter course as the practical difficulties to 
reduce costs are many and serious frictions 
are to be overcome. Prices can be raised 
by reducing the supply, but it will be 
senseless to advocate such policy while work 
is not available for the big army of the 
unemployed. The same purpose will be 
served by means of monetary expansion — an 
absolute increase in the quantity of money 
or its more rapid circulation or both these 
things together. 

Prices were one of the major problems 
before the Eiconomic Conference but the 
way to international co-operation was found 
to be blocked by self-interest, and no solution 
could be reached. The countries still on 
gold standard found that their economic 
systems will gather greater strength if 
exchange rates were stabilised L e, the price 
of the currency of one country was fixed in 
terms of others but America was of the 
definite opinion that internal economic system 
needed first attention and before the question 
of rates of exchange could be taken up 
currencies of all the nations should be 
stabilised permanently. She put her faith in 
the policy of raising prices and with this end 
in view left the gold standard and by 
requisite amendments to the Farm Bill she 
gave shape to her plan of inflation. By his 
suggestion at a sub-committee meeting of 
the Monetary 'Commission that prices should 
be raised by cheap and plentiful credits and 
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checkiug deflation^ Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
voiced the British view. 

Higher level of prices means a reduction 
in commodity value of money. If all the 
nations could arrange for a step-for-step 
movement towards a policy of inflation the 
result would have been increased prosperity 
for all. With the fall in the commodity value 
of money the debtor countries would be less 
likely to default as the burden of debt would 
be less overwhelming. Pall in prices is heavier 
in the products of non-industrial countries^ 
majority of which arc indebted abroad and 
this has involved an enormous increase in the 
burden of the fixed charges on their foreign 
debts. Nor would there be much loss to the 
creditor countries which would be simply 
required to forego the windfall gain conferred 
upon them with the collapse in prices. Prices 
of agricultural and primary products when 
increased would increase the buying power 
of the countries exporting these commodities 
and there would be better sale of the products 
of the manufacturing countries. If in this 
proces a substantial part of the unemployed 
could be called back to work that would be 
a gain sufficient to offset any loss that might 
occur to any party. 

Taking all the circumstances into account 
we will see that it will be to her advantage 
if India follows the policy to raise the level 
of prices. When prices in one country rises 
relatively to those in others the rate of 
exchange turns advertisely to the former. 
This depreciation by itself is not of much 
significance and it is possible for Government 
with the help of the press to palliate the 
shock that the public confidence might receive 
in the process. A depreciated rupee 
exchange can make the cost of imported 
goods dearer to India. But she ne^ not 


fear much on this score. A very great 
portion of her total trade is with the Empire 
and the United States which arc ofT gold and 
believe in the policy of raising prices. India 
is taking a turn for manufacture^ but she 
need not import raw materials for the purpose 
so she will be under no disadvantage with 
exchange depreciated in terms of gold. 
Further she has a very large home market to 
develop and need not much concern for 
foreign trade. One of the reasons that United 
States could make such a bold stand for 
raising prices is that she possesses a vast 
market at home. 

India has adopted the doctrine of 
protection in her fiscal policy and she is 
encouraging local production of goods that 
are the chief items in her imports^ e. g. cotton 
goods^ sugar, etc. Rise in prices wUl give the 
needed acceleration to local production. It 
will increase the volume of internal trade — 
whose exact figure is not known but it must 
be very great and bring prosperity to the 
masses. The heavy fall in prices since 1928 
have rendered the peasant classes unable to 
meet their fixed charges and make them 
absolutely unable to buy necessities. With 
increased prosperity of the people the 
position of indigeneiis banks and other credit 
institutions will improve. Indigenous credit 
institutions are passing through a very 
difficult stage by the inablily of debtors to 
repay loans. Rise in prices will improve the 
conditions not only of these concerns it will 
make stronger the financial position of the 
Government 

National incomes have fallen everywhere 
as a consequence of the decline in prices — 
in many cases the fall is estimated at about 
40 p. c. Government revenue has fallen but 
the expenditure has not shown a correspond- 
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ing docline and a scrios of budget deficits 
has been the inevitable result. Ordinarily^ 
monetary expansion when confined to one 
country results in a fall of exchange rate and 
flight of capital from there^ but that danger 
will not come here as India will be in the 
good company of United States and the rest 
of British Empire. It must be noted in this 
connection that the successful conduct of 
conversion operation has introdeed a force 
to push prices up. By pressing low the rate 
of interest on long-term loans it is expected 
to give a fillip to private investment and 
activity and so to raise prices. It is very 


r»4l 

desirable that government should encourage 
this tendency and discourage the local bodms 
and private firms with idle reserves from 
paying ofl* their bank overdrafts and thus to 
deflate currency. 

When all is said, it must not be forgotten 
that to stop fall in prices import restrictions 
and higher tariffs must go. Prices in 
international markets have fallen as the tradi* 
carriers have narrowed the market tor 
exportable goods, but tlicsc obstacles 
by suppoi'ting higli prices in protected areas 
have stifled there the demaiul. 



Industrial Uses of Cane Sugar 

By professor RANESVAR DASS, ii. s., <'ir. n. (Tllnioi>i, (I S. A.) 
Professor of Applird (Vteniisfrff, (hllpjip^ of Kifijiurpruiff and Tprltnolofjf/, Jadavpnr 


[At a time when the country ia very eager to make 
itaelf self-sufficient in reganl to ita requirements 
of sugar and when sugar mills are being 
started on a large scale, this article from 
the able pen of Prof. Dass will be, we hope, 
highly welcome. He has, in short, pointed out 
the immense ])03sibilitiea for the utilization of hye- 
products of sugar in numerous industrial purposes. 
The scope which exists for increasing the demand for 
sugar for internal consumption in industrial purposes 
ia also emphasised.— 

Of nil the industrial uses of canc sugar, 
its l.'irgest use is as an edible substance. 
However, the science of chemistry has 
dcvelo|)ed several new uses for cane sugar 
other than food, some of which have already 
found industrial application, some are about 
to be applied industrially and the rest are 
still in an experimental stage. 

The various uses to which sugar has 
ali*eadv been put are in tlic maniifacturc of 
transparent soaps, explosives, tanning 
materials, dyes, leather, printer’s rolls, 
hectograph pads and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Sugar was used as an antiseptic agent 
in the treatment of wounds during the last 
world war. Sugar has also been used to 
remove lime from hides after dehairing and 
to dissolve lime from certain iniiu;rals. 

Sugar solutions have been successfully 
^ used lor the impregnation of woods. This 
process prevents shrinkage of woods and 
protects tliem against the attacks cf termites 
and improves their qualities in many other 
ways. Many attempts have been made by 
chemists to produce useful products by 


treating sugar through bio-chemical processes 
An important achievement in this field has 
been the commercial production of citric 
acid from sucrose by the bacterial action. 
Further oxalic acid has been successfully 
prepared from sucrose by fermentation and 
it will soon be maniifacturcid commercially. 

A variety of uses have been made for the 
derivatives of sucrose, such as calcium- 
sjiccharatc has been employed in making 
ice-cream and whipping cream. Copper- 
saccharate has boon advanced as an insecti- 
cide. Sucrosc-octanitrat(» appears in the 
mixtures of nitrated glycol and glycerol. It 
is believed by some investigators that sucrose 
acetate can be used in the place of cellulose 
acetate. Sucrose-benzoate may also find 
similar application.s. 

Sucrose may be regarded as a sugar 
alcohol due to its reducing powder. IIow<’Vcr, 
it differs from sugar alcohols in being 
hydrolyzable into monosaccharides which have 
different properties. Sucrose have been 
subjected to esterification and etherification 
and derivatives of both typos have been 
obtained. They are being examined for 
possible application. Sucrose has also been 
acctylatcd and octaacotate has been prepared 
with 90 to 95 p. c. of the theoretical yield by 
treating sucrose with an excess of acetic 
anhydride in the presence of sodium acetate 
as a catalyst : 

The fused octaacetatc of sucrose possesses 
glassy or resinous characteristics. Hence 
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it is possible to use it as gum constituent of 
lacquerSj^as plasticizer and as an ingredient 
anhydrous adhesives. It has been already 
introduced successfully in the treatment of 
paper. There is sufficient promise! of its 
industrial application and it is being produc- 
ed on a semi-commereial scale. Production 
on a large scale will be made as soon as 
the process is perfected. 

Octabenzoatc is another ester derivative 
of sucrose. It resembles octaacetatc of 
sucrose in many ways. The subject of possi- 
ble industrial application of benzoates is 
being carefully investigated. 

lly autoclaving sucrose' with ()‘.5 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid for one hour at KiO'c., 
Icoiilinic acid has been prepared. In this 
process, formic acid and humic .‘icid have 
been obtained as bye-products. iMauy 
investigators arc studying the properties of 
esters of Icvulinic acid with a view to find 
their industrial uses. lu this connection, the 
methyl, ethyl and butyl Icvulinates arc worth 
mentioning, 'rhey arc all rapid solvents of 
nitro-cellulose and show good promise of 
utility. 

Of all the direct uses of sucrose, the 
application of sugar in the mauufactui'e of 
lime-sand mortar appears to be indeed worst 
promising for a successful use of large 
([uantities of sugar. Use of sugar in lime- 
sand mortar played an important role in the 


ancient Indian Architecture. In view of the 
recent growth of sugar factories in India and 
the 8up])ly of enormous quantities of bye- 
product molasses at ridiculously low prices, 
the manufacture of this mortar .should com- 
mand special attention of the Indian financiers 
and business men. Mortar containing sugar 
is distinctly superior in all respects to 
ordinary lime-sand mortar. Mortar contain- 
ing sugar possesses certain qualities of 
woi'kability th.at arc superior to cement- 
mixtures or gypsum plasters. But it lacks 
in strength and if this strength can be 
increased by some suitable method, it will 
no doubt find an extensive field of applica- 
tion. Many investigations hsive been in 
progress in connection with this mortar and 
the results obtained so far arc indeed hope- 
ful and encouraging. Briipiets have been 
made in molds .-is per the specifications of 
A. S. T. M. and they have been tested for 
their tensile strength sugar content of the 
mortar has been varied from 0 to 12 per cent 
of the quick lime used in I jicr cent stages. 
Variations of tensile strength have been 
found to occur. However tlu! addition of 
sugar amounting to fi per cent of (piick lime 
has been found definitely to increase the 
tensile strength by fiO per cent. The lime 
must be slaked and cooled before addition 
of sugar. The ])roportions of sand and water 
mav be varied as desired. 



The Economic Remaking of Bengal 

By PUOF. BENOY SARKAR 


Exi»ansi()N ok EroNoMU' ExpKAVoru 

Tlie rconomic remaking of Uengal is 
cliai’Jicteri/cd by tlu* expansion of tho Bengali 
people along diverse froiils of e(!onoinie 
endeavour. The rale of this ex])ansion, liow- 
(^vor, is low, and the ])rogrcss, although steady, 
is slow, h'or instaneo, in the number of town- 
living people Bengal today is 0 (|ual to 1.37 
times the Bengal of fifty years ago, 

ImM sTIilAl.lZATION KastKU TUAN 
P(UMLATnN-<imi\VTIl 

Some of (he most dominant feature eonteni- 
porary Bengali economy arc to be found in 
the new m(‘aus of livelihood that have emerged 
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as a result of the coiupiest of science and 
technocracy. With 1001 as the base the 
population of Bengal increased upto 


nearly 111 in 1921 But during the 
same ]>orio(l the number of men, women 
and children maintained by occupations 
connected with the extraction of minerals rose 
to 244, with railways to 106, with trade in 
chemicals to 176, and with textile industry to 
128. That is, the progress of industrializa- 
tion i)roc(»edecl at a much higher rate than 
the numerical growth of population. 

Nj:w Cinu's ani» PuoseKurrv 
It is to bo observed that tlic number of 
men, women and children supported by the 
cultivation of special crops as well as by 
vegetable and fruit gardening increased to 132. 

And tlie fact that the number of persons 
maintained by motor driving and domestic 
service? rose to 167 shows that in 1021 pros- 
peirty was enjoyed by a much larger iiuiubcr 
of families than in 1001. 

Nor Mouk A<iUioui;rruAi, 

Attention should also be called to an 
jm|)ortant item in the economic structure of the 
Bengali |)eople. The number of persons 
supported by ordinary cultivation did not rise 
to a higher hgure then 111 Thus, relatively 
to po])ulation, Bengal did not grow more agri- 
cultural, as is commonly believed. And apart 
from the special industries mentioned at the 
outset, the ])rogrcss of general industrial 
occupations was a few points above that of 
general agidculturc. 

Jnooaik-knjoyinjj Capitaijsts 
From 1921 to 1931 the population of 
Bengal increased only 7.2 per cent But the 
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number of persons ^living on their income” 
rose 34.6 per cent. This class does not incude 
the landowning or /ainindar community and 
points to the growth of what may bc|^de scribed 
as non-rural and non- agricultural csipital. 
The expansion of capitalism is a signal feature 
of the new economy in Bengal and is indeed 
correlate to the ])henomcnon that industriali- 
zation has marched faster than ])opulation- 
growth. 

Tkchnk’ally Equippej) Middi.k Class 

The persons whose 0 (‘.cupations are indefi- 
nitely described in statistical juiblications 
have grown more than 35 per cent. On an 
intensive examination it is found that they 
belong to the class of manufacturers, business- 
men, contractors, mechanics, accountants, 
))ook-kccpers, and industrial workers. We 
encounter here the cx])ansion of technically 
equipped middle-class and labouring classes. 
In the perspective of this remaking of HengaVs 
economic and prof(!ssional groups we ai’e to 
visualize the numerical growth of motor in 
personal service as w(5l I as of cooks, bearers, 
durwans and other domestic servants by 70 
per cent in ten years. 

In(u:ka.sei) JiTE Salks of Crr/rivATOus 

During the first period of the Swadeshi 
movement (1905 — 00^ the average annual 
income of cultivators from the sale of jute 
amounted to Es. 249, fifil, 000. But during 
the quinquennium (1925 — 29) the average per 
year rose to Es. 569, 662, 000. The cultivators’ 
income rose from 100 to 228» 1. But during 
the same period the population rose from 100 
to 119. 1. By sales of jute the cultivators 
have got during twenty years proportionately 
more than, almost twice as much as, the 
population has grown in numbers. 


Mork Houses Pku StirAUE Milk 

Fifty years ago there were 75 houses per 
square mile in Bengal. Today there are 120. 
In Chittagong Division the number has 
increased from 44 to lOS, in Dacca Division 
from Si to no, in Rajshahi Division from 
75 to 105, ill the Presidency Division from 
SO to 112 and in the Burdwan Division from 
111 to 139. In each Division as well as in 
the entire country the Bengali people today 
ha’4 more housing accommodation per square 
mile than in the days of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji. This is an index to the improve- 
ment of our material, sanitary and moral 
conditions. In those days, be it observed, 
further, the number of piTsons per house was 
6.3. In the course of half a century the 
number has come down to 5.1. That is, men, 
women and children in the Mofussil arc today 
living more comfortably than before. 

Tiik Masses iMiumviNii Tiikiu Stanoaho 

While attempting constructive ]>rogramincs 
of national welfare for the Bengali people we 
should not fail to take advantage of the 
jiositive prosperity of the peasents and rural 
folk, however modest it be, that has been in 
evidence in recent years. To the increased 
provision of houses has to be added 
that of clothing, shoes, umbrellas, playing 
cards, lanterns, schools, act such as signalize 
the consumption-schedule and purchasing 
power of the Biuigali masses. It need not 
be overlooked that this heightening of the 
standard of living has gone on inspitt'- of the 
increase in the cost of living and rise of 
prices. 

Peasants’ Debts in Bengal and .Iafan 

During the quinquennium 1906-10 the 
debts of agriculturists in Bengal amounted to 
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Rs. 121 per family of 5.1 persons. Today 
they have risen up to Rs. 175, i.c. nearly 
Rs. 35 per head. The increase is just equal 
to the increase in population. Agricultural 
indebtedness is an eternal fact of peasant 
life every whore. In Japan, for instance, the 
debt of 50,000,000 cultivators is 5,500,000,000 
Yens, This means nearly Us. 150 per head 
The debts in Bengal can be controlled by 
cooperative credit societies and land-mortgag(^ 
banks as in other eouu tries. 

Trien there is the French method of 
compelling the Reserve Bank to contribute 
large sums to the Governinent by whom they 
are ear-marked for distribution among culti- 
vators as loans at modest rates. 

lMn:nTKi)M:ss .vs \Vi:Ai;rn 

But all th(* same, as long as the ryot 
possesses the security of tenure his debts to 
the Mahajau and the Zamindar constitute 
really his capital. 'Phe interest enjoyed by 
the moneylenders, as long as it is not 
inhumanly high, is to be appraised as but 
their share of the agricultural produce to which 
they have a legitimate right by virtue of 
their advancing the credit. Whatever be the 
formal law of property, economically speaking, 
the land belongs in part only to the cultivator 
and in part also to the persons who finance 
him. The increase in indebtedness may 
indeed be an index to the increase in national 
wealth as embodied in the peasant’s enhanced 
security and credit as well as augmented 
purchasing power. In the economic societies 
constituted as they are on the individualistic 
basis the role of debts as capital and of 
interest as a share that registers the claim to 
virtual joint proprietorship is to be accepted 
as the first postulate of normal business 
organization. The Mahajans and Zamindars 


arc perhaps ^^more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

Zamixdaus as Fixancikus.. 

Among the several factors that have 
helped forward the remaking of economic 
Bengal due might is to be attached to the 
services of the Zamindars, /. r, landowning 
or rent-receiving communities. By allowing 
the rent to fall into arrears they function 
automatically as mahajans or bankers to the 
ryots, who are thus enabled to carry on their 
agricultural op<u‘ations in a somewhat secure 
mann(*r. Besides it is the public spirit of 
Zamindars that has enabled them to transfer 
a part of their wealth to the community by 
moans of gifts in the form of roads, tanks, 
schools, hospitals, litcuMry and scion tilic 
patronage, religious endowments, ole. Last 
but not least, in the development of modern 
industry and commerce during the different 
periods of the Swadeshi Movement the 
donations made and shares held by tlie 
Zamindars have played a considerable 
part. Their role as financiers of thi‘ 
Bengali cnter|mses is too important to be 
overlooked. 

Land Rkvkm k ix Bengal and lioMUAV 

The contributions of the Bengali Zamindars 
to the public finance are likewise not to be 
slighted. In the Bombay areas the Govern- 
ment does not realize more revenue from 
liHid per acre than does the Government 
from the areas in Bengal. The total land 
revenue in Bombay is Rs. 48,314,000. 
This is 1*6 times the land revenue (Rs 
30,073,000) realized in Bengal. But the arc:', 
in Bombay (78,740,000 acres) is 1*6 timC' 
the area in Bengal (49,187,000 acres). 

The peasants and middle classes have 
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succeeded in deriving some economic benefit 
from the concentnition of capital in the hands 
of Zamiiidars. And to the Government also 
the Permanent Sotlemont has not meant bad 
business. 

Nox-Bkn(jams in Bicnijaf. 

The wealth of Bengal has been built up 
not only by the Bengali people but by a 
number of non-Bengalis as well. Immigration 
from other parts of the Indian sub-continent 
has led to an internal colonising of paramount 
importance in the economic remaking of 
Bengal. In 1S81 there wore 2'4 foreign-born 
men and women per hundred inhabitants of 
Bengal. Today they are numbered at 
The growth is oO per c<‘nt. 

KoiJKKi.N ElKMKNTS In E.V(JI.ANI), Kuani’K 
AM) GkIJMANY 

During the same period the proportion 
of foreigners in the United Kingdom has 
grown 100 per cent, from 0.01 per cent to 
r«S per cent of total population. In France 
the foreigners used to account for 2*07 per 
cent of the total |)opulation in ISSO. Today 
they are 5*0 r p(»r cent. The foreign element 
has grown 123 percent. In Germany during 
tlie same period the foreign-born men and 


oil 

women have ristm from 0*34 to I’ol per 
cent of the population. The growth of the 
foreign element is therefore 344 per cent. 

The British^ the h'rench and the Germans 
are intensely patriotic peoples. In spite of 
their nationalism and imperialistic achieve- 
ments and ambitions they are used to having 
a larger and larger ])crcentage of non-national 
men end women in their national economics. 
Indeed, modern wealth in every region is 
the creation to a certain and increasing cN^tent 
of the economic services of foreigners. The 
foreigners^ contributions arc really allies in 
the ccouoimc expansion of every people today. 

NoN-BKNCAra Bijawn, Bkain and Bi llion 

In all these instances the foreigners have 
been contributing their brawn and brains, 
nay, bullion also to the land of their adoption 
or settleiiKait. The economic expansion of 
Ihmgali cultivators, workingmen, hltftflralok 
and bourgeoisie, in so far as and to the extent 
that it is a solid tact owes its present level 
to tlic co-opcratioii of non- Bengali coolies, 
hibour<*rs, meehaniei«, clerks, engineers, 
bankers, middlemen and fmaneiers with the 
Bengalis of all dasses in the lai;es anc 
towns. 



[Fmn Our Own Correspondrnf) 

Berlin, Oc torer 15, 11)33. 


Glerman Life Assurance 

The Association of German Life Insurance 
Companies is (giving for the 18 Companies 
belonging to the Association the following 
figures for the first six months of this year. 

At the end of this period there were in 
force for Large fiife Assurance 2,51)4,781 
policies repre<)enting a total sum insiu'cd of 
km. 10,71) milliards 1 as against Rm. 11,27 
milliards for the same period of last year. 
As regards Small Life Assurance* there were 
in force at the end of June 11)33 7,055,742 
policies representing a total sum insured of 
Rm. 2,75 milliards against Rm. 2,63 milliards 
at the end of June 1932. 

The total numb(T of Life policies was at 
the end of June 1933 9,1120,526 representing 
a total sum insured of Rm. 13,54 milliards 
against Rm. 13,90 millisirds at the end of 
June 1932 and Rm. 13,8S milliards at the 
end of last year. 

The total premium income was for the 
first six months of this year Rm. 307,386, 
693 against Rm. 325,280,000 for the same 
period of last y(‘ar. Revalorized policies are 
not included in the above. 

Short-and long-term investments destined 
for covering the engagements (mortgages, 
securities, loans, real-estate, etc.) amounted at 
the end of June 1932 and Rm. 2,93 at the 
end of 1932. 

Payments affected to the assureds and 
their survivors for sums having become due 
on the policies, dividends and other payments 
amounted.on the whole to Rm. 198,686,342, 


against Rm. 197,800,000 for the same period 
of last year. 

Fire Insurance in Germany 

Kire losses sustained last July by the 
companies belonging to the Association of 
Private Kire Insurance Companies in Germany 
amounted to Rm. 5,32,000 against Rm. 
5,844,000 for July 1932 and Rm. 8,940,000 
July 1931. The total number of losses 
sustained by the above Companies is for the 
first seven months of this year Rm. 39,790,000 
ag<ainst Rm. 47,170,000 for the same period 
of 1932 and Rm. 56,700,000 in 1931. 

The respective figure is for August of 
this year Rm. 7,832,159 which means an 
increase against the preceding month by not 
less than 44 per cent., this development being 
nearly the same last year, too, when fire 
losses amounted for July to Rm. 5844470 

and to Rm. 9,922,119 for August which 
makes an increase by even 69,8 per cent. 
Regarding this yearns figures it is still 
remarkable that those given for last August 
do not yet include the great fire catastrophe 
in the Duisburg harbour. 

As regards Public Life Assurance lire 
losses sustained by the Companies bfdonging 
to the Association of Public Life Assurance 
Companies in Germany amounted for 
August of this year to Rm. 7761078 against 
Rm. 5,918,901 for the preceding month which 
makes an increase by 30 per cent the respec- 
tive figures being for August of last year 
Rm. 12,5933,63 and Rm. 7,795,216 for July 
1932, the increase being, therefore, for 
August 1932 62 per cent, against the preced- 
ing month. 
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Lecture on Co-operative Movement in Japan 

Mr. T. Nakada^ Offg. Manager of Messrs. 
Mitsui Bnssan Kaisha, Ltd.^ delivered an 
interesting speech on the Co-operative 
Movement in Japan^ presiding over a meeting 
at Calcutta to celebrate the Eleventh Inter- 
national Co-operators’ Day. The following is 
the substance of Mr. Nakada^s speech. 

(>o-opcrative movement was inaugurated in 
Japan some time in 1882 through the instru- 
mentality of Viscount Shiiiagawa and Count 
Hiratn, two Ministers of State, who learned Co- 
operation through their travels in Germany. 
In 1900 a great impulse was given by the pro- 
mulgation of law regulating the formation of 
Co-operative Societies. From that time they 
have speedily increased in number, variety and 
prosperity. The number of Co-operative 
Societies of all types, is about 10,0(X), embracing 
about 200 federations. The paid up Capital 
is approximately Yen 199,000,000. The majo- 
rity of vSocieties are in rural districts. Their 
members consist chiefly of agriculturists with 
limited means, who represent 70 per cent of 
total membership of approximately Tn millions. 

Go-operatlvo Societies and Federations are 
under the supervision of Governors of Perfoc- 
tures and of Ministers of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Government lend money to the 
Co-operative Societies at low rates through 
Mortgage Banks and the purpose of Co- 
operative Law is to help with a sort of 
care, small farmers, industrial workers and 
producers of limited means. These among 
others, account for the great number of cnnlit 
Societies and the extent of their activities in 
Japan. It has done immense good to our 
country, and it is bound to do so in your 
country as well, as it has done elsewhere. 


Let us therefore on this international 
(yo-operators* day stanrl mentally and spiritually 
united with Co-operators of other lands. 
Let us realize that the economic, social and 
moral uplift of people largely depends on the 
principles of C'o-operation. Let us realize the 
great truth -the essence of Co-operation— that 
‘WA RhnU irorh for nil nn/I nil Jilmll work 
for parhy 

Insurance Companies and Bengal Zemindars 

The following extract is from an article 
by Dr. 8. C. Roy in the Landhold^irs' Journal 
for September, 1933, where the author has 
advocated the formation of a Trust which 
may help the Bengal Zemindars in solving 
their financial problem to some extent. 

I may say a few words how Insurance 
Companies can help in the formation of the 
Trust or how it can co-operate in solving the 
very difficult problems confronting the Bengal 
Zemindars. 

In the first place, Insurance Companies, 
particularly Indian Insurance ('ompanies, may 
usefully invest some money in shares of the 
Trust and thereby help in the formation of 
the Trust Secondly, they can purchase 
substantial portion of the Debentures that 
may be issued hereafter by the Trust against 
the securities of the Zamindaries and under 
the guarantee of the Trust And thirdly, the 
Trust can avail itself of the benefit of 
modern developments of Insurance and get 
all properties insured against the death of its 
owner. It should be noted that an endowment 
policy for the amount of the loan is on 
excellent collateral security which always 
persuades financiers to charge less interest 
It may be noted that the Insurance policy 
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may be the only way of ever liquidating the 
debts of the party. 

As we have said before, any EstaUt having 
an income of 3 lakhs a year and a liability 
of 25 lakhs at 12 p. c. will never be able to 
liquidate its debts because there is no margin 
to pay any portion of the principal amount. 

But if the loan is at o or 6 p. c. and if a 
Life Policy is taken for the amount it is 
sure that after 20 or 25 years the Estate will 
be free from encumbrances. Moreover, in case 
of death of the owner of the property, the 
property is released from mortgage automatically. 
Some arrangement is possible by which the 
premium on the policy and interest on the 
loan need not exceed 12 p. c. which is paid 
only 118 interest ordinarily. Moreover, if the 
margin is not fully covered, the policy can 
be taken up for, say. .50 p. c. of the amounl 
of the loan thereby paying off half the loan 
within a certain number of years. This will 
create an income of 50 per cent of the 
originaly amount as soon as the half of the 
principal sum is paid off. 

I believe the scheme is workable and an 
effort on the lines suggested will be of real 
good to the cause of Bengal Zemindars. 

Tobacco Cultivation in Great Britain— 

A Retrospect 

We publish the following retrospective 
account of tobacco culture in Great Britain 
from The Observer : 

The history of tobacco-growing in England 
is illuminating. Tobacco was first introduced 
in or about the year 1565 and within fifty 
years it was being planted in thirty-one 
different countries. England even started n 
considerable export trade with the East. 

Then came the calamity of James I ; 
smoking became a vice. The final folly was 
perpetrated by the Government of 1660, which 
prohibited all or any tobacoo cultivation in 
England, so that the American planters, whose 
■ imported tobacco was to be yet more heavily 


taxed for revenue, might not bo harmeil by 
competition. 

The Order was enforced (so far as possible) 
with the aid of cavalry : Life Guards sent 
lo Gloucestershire in 1662 received the 
following instructions from King Charles II 
Whereas we have been informed that there arc 
diverse persons in Winchcombe who take the 
liberty and boldness to set and so we Tobacco, 
you are to aid the Surveyor in plucking np 
all Tobacco sett or SDwne.” 

But in the England of those times, 
comparatively lawless and lacking modern 
means of communication, prohibitions were 
not easily carried into effect. A pamphlet 
written twenty years later in 1682, notes that 
tobacco “is planted in great plenty in 
Gloucester, Devonshire, and in several gardens 
about Westminster and other parts of 
Middlesex.” The King, however, ordered 
“every year a troop of horse to destroy it 
lest the trade of our American plantations 
should be incommoded thereby.” 

In the next century large plantations in 
Yorkshire were devastated, and planters were 
imprisoned and fined an aggregate sum of 
,1530,000. It was not until 17 #5, or there- 
abouts, that the cultivation of tobacco in 
England was completely suppressed. 

Rather more than a century later tobacco 
was tried again. Agriculture being in bad 
straits, special permission for experiments with 
tobacco was granted in 1886 and 1887. The 
traits proved so successful in both years that 
the licence was withdrawn lest the State lose 
its easily-collected revenue from the duties 
levied or imported tobacco. 

Eventually, however, the veto was raised— in 
the year 1909— and tobacco may now i)e 
legally cultivated in England, provided that 
the grower pays an Excise Duty of Is. 3V2^A 
per lb.— that being 2a. 2V2<^ loss than the 
Customs Duty levied on imported tabacco. 

Tobacco, an intensive crop which employ*' 
much labour, requires rich ground well-dungeil, 
with a sunny aspect The seeds are sown ia 
March under glass in beds where a tomperatm'^ 
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of about 06 decrees cun be maintained. Later, 
the small seedings are moved into boxes, 
whence they aro put out into the open fields 
during the first half of June. 

Crops should be i*eady for harvesting 
somewhere between August ‘if) and September 
15. Six hundred to eight hundred pounds 
per acre would be normal, but one thousand 
pounds is not very unusual. 

It may be interasting to notice that twenty 
to forty squai^e yards produce sufficient 
tobacco for the manufacture of 10,0lX) cigarettes. 
The curing of the loaf in sheds kept full of 
wood smoke takes four to six weeks, and then 
the tobacco is stripped and graded by 
women. 

Both Virginian and Turkish tobaccos may 
be grown at home, but seed taken from 


plants cultivated in England gave better 
results than seed imported from abroad. As 
tobacco seeds number about 300,000 to the 
ounce a small quantity will planta large 
area. 

One supporter of English tobacco cultivation 
has pointed out that if the Government 
icmitted half the Excise Duty now levied it 
would actually benefit because the loss would 
be more than made good by the saving in 
unemployment pay which result. For tobacco 
cultivation is said to require three men to 
the acre. 

In any case, the prospects of tobacco 
planting in England deserve careful investi- 
gation, though optimists must remember that 
duties on imported tobacco now produce 
some 061.000,000 a year. 


GROWTH OF LIFE ASSURANCE IN CANADA 


Net Amounts in Force 


End of 

C 

1875 

17,001,853 

1885 

20,992,120 

1895 

63,851,510 

I90r. 

; 126,066,818 

1910 

171,222,612 

1915 

262,32:.t,:i:i5 

1920 

535,005,090 

1925 

831,803,970 

1930 

1,298,457,230 

1931 

1,324,511,208 

1932 

1,294,317,601 


(Coiivcrtetl throughout at s fi to O') 



INDIAN CURRENCY AND RESERVE 
BANK PROBLEMS. By Professor Bemy Kumar 
Sarkai^ Calcutta University, Oast Profess an 
der Teehnisehen HonJischnlc, Munich (1930-31) ; 
JWrec/ew* of Besearehes, Hanyiya Dimna Vijnan 
Parishat, etc. Published by N. M. Hoy Glmcdknry 
(ft Oo» 11, College Square, Calcutta. Price Be. 1 

The publishers have to be congratulated on 
their bringing out this book at a very opportune 
moment when the Reserve Bank Bill is already 
before tho public and the Currency C?ontroversy 
has raised its hetul over again. This monograph 
contains principally Prof. Sarkar’s iiiterpretotions 
of these problems and the observations which he 
has made from time to time since the publication 
of the Hilton Young Commission’s Report in 
1926, and as such we find in the book a 
gradual development of the particular economic 
policy which^ Prof. Sarkar has been consistently 
advocating since that time upto the latest phases 
of our currency and banking problems. 

In this monograph will ho found the germ 
of the formation of a new school of economic 
thought in Bengal that approaches the economic 
problems of the day from an objective point of 
view without yelding to popular confusions or 
dictates of interested partisans in a controversy. 
If it is not rash for one of my information to 
do so, I may venture to point out that it was 
Professor Sarkar who first raised his voice 
against the Classical economists, so to say, of 
India, for example, the Bombay millowners, 
and those that had heavy holdings in the 
Imperial Bank of India in regard to the above 
matters. It was Professor Sarkar who vehemently 
protested against the plea of Sir Purshottamdus 
Thakurdas for converting the Imperial Bank of 
India into the proposed Reserve Bank in the 
year 1926. His defence of the la. 6d. ratio 
for the rupee in 1926 against a powerful band 
of supporters ^ of the 16d. ratio shewed his 
conviction which he bears till today and which 
is inspiring Young Bengal to properly gauge the 
practical economic implications of the ratio 
problem at the present time. 


It is not possible here to enter into the details 
of Prof. Sarkar’s logic in regard to any of the 
issues^ discussed in the treatise, but we may 
unhesitatingly say that Ipractical economists and 
businessmen who have anything to do with the 
Reserve Bank, tho rupee-ratio and other allied 
problems would do well to look through tho 
pages of this monograph. 

The get-up of the book is excellent. It is 
also moderately priced. 

THE SPHERE OF TEA : Bu U. II. Uhosh. 
F. B. Eron. S. (Land) Published by the Industry 
Book Department, 32, B. 0, Kar Boad, Shambaxai\ 
Caktilta. Piice Bs. 3. 

The author hardly requires any introduction 
to the public.^ He has been for a considerable 
timo devoting himself to the analysis of economic 
problems of the country and bis contributions 
to the economic literature is already very large. 
It is thus but natural that his analysis of one 
of the most important industries of India has 
shown ill entirety the history, cultivation manu- 
facture and trade of tea in India. Before the 
publication of Mr. Ghosh’s treatise there was no 
uptodute and reliable handbook for tea planters or 
distributors or students. Several pamphlets and 
bulletins were published by some business firms 
from time to time, but they lack that consistency 
and clarity which are essential for a proper 
understanding of cither cultivation or trade of 
tea. We, therefore, congratulate the author on 
bis publishing the monograph under review and 
thus removing a long-felt want of literature in 
regard to a leading industry of tho world. 

The book is divided into ten chapters dealing 
with the origin of tea, early culture, scientific 
cultivation, m^ern methods, manufacture, world 
statistics, world’s tea market, etc. The book is 
amply iUustrated and has a short index. It is 
written on a comprehensive plan and will be 
useful to students and businessmen alike. 

This book, like most other “Industry" publicji- 
tions, has an excellent get-up. 


M. Mouuk 



HinduBthan Co-operative InBuraace Society Ltd. 

The quinquennial valuation of the 
liabilities under life policies of the 
Hindusthnn Co-operative Insurance Society 
Ltd. as at 30th Aprils 1932^ made by the 
Society's Consulting Actuary^ Mr. Louis E. 
Clinton^ F. i. A,, has disclosed highly satis- 
factory results. In view of the fact that the 
valuation takes stock of the Society's opera- 
tions during the period which was marked 
by an acute economic crisis and trade 
depression, the Society deserves to be congra- 
tulated on the splendid results it has achieved. 

The rates of bonus which have been 
declai'ed on the policies of the Society are 
claimed to be the highest yet declared by any 
Indian life office. The rates of bonus in res- 
pect of policies at tin; new premium rates on 
Endowment Assurance and Whole Life Assur- 
ance are Rs. 23 and Rs. 20 respectively per 
Rs. 1000 per year. The rates in respect of 
policies at the old premium rates are Rs. 21 
and Rs. 15 respectively per Rs. 1000 per 
yeai*. These rates will vest after completion 
of two years of assurance and the payment of 
two full ycars^ premiums. A furiher improve- 
ment effected is that in the case of policies 
becoming claims by death or by maturity the 
Interim Bonus shall bo at the same rates as 
now declared for each annual premium paid 
after 30th April, 1932. It will bo noticed 
that the rates of bonus on Endowment 
Assurances are the highest, and as 85 per 


cent of policy-holders como under this 
scheme, the profits will be widely distributed 
among them. 

The valuation has been made on a very 
stringent basis. The Assurnnees of both the 
Ordinary and Combined Funds were valued 
by the Table of British Offices Experi- 
ence, with an addition of 8 ycai*8 to the 
valuation of ages in all classes of policies, 
except Endowment Assurances where an 
addition of three years to the valuation of ages 
was made. The rates of interest assumed in 
the valuation were 44 per cent for Ordinary 
Assurance Fund and (i per cent for Combined 
Assurance Fund. The Combined Assurance 
Fund is in deficiency of Rs. 251, 271. The 
surplus in the case of the Ordinary Assu- 
rance Fund amounts to Rs, 18,97,040, of 
which Rs. 1,17,128 has been cairicd forward 
unappropriated and Rs. 1 7,^9,912 is available 
for distribution at the rates mentioned above. 

Regarding the investment of the Society^ 
funds, the Actuary has made a stringent 
valuation of the Uhsets on the basis of infor- 
mation supplied by the Directors, and he is 
satisfied that the "Society is fully able to 
meet its commitments to its policy-holders.” 

In respect of the expense ratio and mortal- 
ity experience, the Actuary maintains ; ^Tf 
the Socic?ty can effect a further improvement 
in its mortality experience, and can reduce its 
expense ratio and the proportion of lapses its 
progress will bo much the greater, I can only 
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hope that the obvious efforts which are 
being made to cope with the difficulties will 
meet with the success which they deserve,” 
The progress of the Society has been 
phenomenal during the past few years. 

The progress of new business is shown 
here — 


1920 

R3. 12,84,200 

1925 

Rs. 49,07,100 

1930 

Rs. 1,12,01,700 

1932 

Rs. 2,01,06,600 


The average amount assured per policy 
which was Rs. 1,3«^5 in 1922 increased to 
Rs. 1,610 in 1927, and', increased still further 
to Rs. 1,678, in 1932. The Life Fund of 
the Society as at 30th April, 1932 stood at 
Rs. 1,18,59,833. The total premiums received 
increased from Ks. 49,55,168 in the quinquen- 
nial period ending in 1927 to Rs. 1,02,56,842 
in the quinquennial period ending in 1932. 

The achievements of the Hindusthan Co- 
operative Insurance Society Ltd. are too 
many to admit of enutneration in this 
short space. The Hindusthan is the pride of 
Bengal and is an eloquent testimony to 
Bengali business genius. The progi'css of 
the Society in recent years has taken place 
under the influence of ^Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker, the General Manager, suppoi*tcd by a 
band of re>])on^ible officers and energetic 
workers. The Hindusthan Co-operative has 
gained for itself a position of unimpeach- 
able conhdeiice. Wo congratulate the Society 
on the excellent results of its valuation. 

The Andhra Insurance Company Ltd. 

The seventh annual repoi*t with the 
Balance Sheet and Revenue account for the 
year 31-12-32 is lying with us for some times 
now. In the past wc had had occasion to 
review its workings and wc had nothing but 


praise for its sound organisation and efficient 
management. We are glad to say that we 
find nothing in the present papers which 
might call for any change of opinion. 

During 1932, 1286 proposals for the sum 
of Rs. 14,80,000 resulted into policies and the 
following figures will go to show the steady 
growth of its business from year to year : 


Year 

Policies issued 

Amount 

1930 

892 

Rs. 13,73,000 

1931 

1018 

„ 14,38,000 

1932 

1286 

„ 14,80,000 


The following table will show the compa- 
rative progress of the Company under different 
heads : 

Year Premium Interest Life Expense ratio to 
income yield fund total income 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1930 1,93,000 10,500 2,15,100 39 p. c. 

1931 2,11,400 16,200 3,27,000 3014 p. c. 

1932 2,50,200 24,000 5,11,409 3012 p. c. 

It will be seen from the Balance Sheet 

of the Company that during the course of the 
last three years thcro has been substantial 
addition to the investments of the Company. 
To-day the investments show a progressive 
increase of 40 p. c. over the investments of 
1931. There is one item in the Balance 
Sheet (HI Schedule) which gives rise to 
considerable misgivings in our mind, we 
moan the Loans on Personal Security for 
Rs. 10,668-5-0. While on principle we are 
against such policy which, not unofteu, has 
landed several companies in trouble, we are 
assured on the authority of the Directors that 
out of this amount, a sum of Rs. 5,000 repre- 
sents the amount lent to Alamuru Co- 
operative Society which is '^admitted to be 
one of the best managed institutions” of the 
Madras Presidency. We shall be glad if the 
Company keeps a close watch over* such 
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investments 'which are looked upon with 
disfavour by our insuring public. The 
following figures will show the steady rise in 
the investment of the Company : 

Year Rs. 

1930 2,88,000 

1931 1,25,000 

1932 5,98,000 

The Company seems to have an excellent 
record in its claim settlement policy. Prom 
the Balance Sheet it would appear that there 
is an amount of Rs. 15,500 awaiting payment 
by 31-12-1932. Since that date there are 
only 4 claims outstanding for an amount of 
Rs. 5,000. The following table will show the 
total number of claims received since the 
inception of the Company and those arising 
in 1932 separately. 

Total No. Amounts No. of Amount Out 
of claims claims stand- 

settled ing 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1920 to 1931 34 51,000 32 48,000 3,000 

1932 14 21,143 14 19,143 2,000 

50 72,143 40 "67,143 5,990 


One feature of the Balance Sheet of the 
Company is very striking indeed and it shows 
the forward policy of investment followed by 
the Company. It seems from the investment 
record of the Company that it invests a large 
amount of its money in Land Mortgage 
Banks. It is evident from the report that the 
interest earned out of this amount is yielding 
a fairly high rate of interest which has 
justified the wisdom of such a forward policy. 
We should think that the Andhra Insurance 
is one of the very few companies which can 
claim to have set up a very bold record in its 
investments and our war.ncst congratulation 
to the management upon the very satisfactory 
result so far achieved. 

The Andhra Insurance is represented in 
the Eastern Divisions by Messrs. Roy & Co., 
who are doing very well for their Company in 
tips area. We hope as days pass on the 
Andhra Insurance will grow ever more popular 
by the solid service of its workers of 
whom Messrs. Roy & Co. form a distinguished 
company. 



Late Vithalbhai J. Patel 
Mr. V. .1. Patel is no more. He passed 
away quietly at Geneva after a protracted 
illness^ and the expression of a sincere 
wish for the early realisation of fndiaV 
independence was the last words on his 
lips. He was a gallant warrior for the cause 
of his country, and a patriot of the first rank. 
He knew no compromise in his political 
career which was at every step marked with 
success. He created a tradition and dignity 
of the presidential chair of the liCgislative 
Assembly hitherto unknown in its history. 
Under his apparently forbidding exterior he 
had a very warm heart. He was a great 
friend of the harijans, and at a time devoted 
much of his energies to the betterment of 
their moral and material condition. His loss 
will be greatly felt at this present juncture 
when the country will be called upon to 
pull up its resources and strength in order to 
present a united front to the inauguration of 
the new constitution. Referring to his death, 
Sja. Sarojini Naidu rightly said, ^^By Mr. 
Vithalbhai Patel^s death, India is indeed 
bereaved of a patriot implacable in his 
splendid passion for her freedom, a warrior 
intrepid and unsurpassed in the battle for 
her honour and independence who passed away 
with his sword still unsheathed in his 
dying hand.^’ We offer our respectful 
homage to the honoured memory of the 
departed soul. 


November 11 and World Peace 

On November 11, the. Armistice was 
c(»lcbrated with conspicuous solemnity all the 
world over. The Armistice serves a two- 
fold ])urposo ; in the first place, it provides 
an occasion for paying homage to the memory 
of heroes who were killed in action ; and in 
the second place, it serves to remind the 
national states of the world of the worthless- 
ness of war and the value of peace. The 
Armistice as such is a commendable institu- 
tion. But when wo proceed to analyse tin* 
intentions of the nation-states in regard to 
international relations, does not the institu- 
tion seem to bo a mockery ? Inspite of all 
protestations in favour of disarmament and 
world peace, the armament industry is thriving 
in every country. Jealousy and suspicion 
«)f one another’s ])urpose are lurking in the 
minds of States. This was clearly pointed 
out by Mr. Lloyd Georg(» the other day in 
the House of Commons. France had increased 
her guns by 50 per cent. Franco, in 1914, 
had destroyers with a tonnage of 35,000. 
She now has a total tonnage of 198,000. 
The United States in 1914 had a tonnage of 
48,000 and now has a tonnage of 259,000. 
Great Britain has also considerably increased 
her armament budget. Although Germany 
is forbidden by the treaty of Versailles to 
manufacture certain kinds of arms which are 
essential for a modern warfare, she might 
not be altogether sitting idle merely watCfhing 
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the race of armaniont maiuifacturo. Italy 
is fast (lovolopiiig into a first rate military 
power. In view of such dev(*lopments, (lia- 
arniament seems to b<^ a colossal hoax, and 
world peace a fantastic dream. One simply 
wonders how many more armistices are yet 
to be c<*Iebrated before the next war ! 

Colien Committee’s Recommendations 

In our previous issue, we commented 
upon the work and (i tidings of the Industrial 
Assurance Committee presided over by Sir 
Benjamin Cohen, k. c., which was appointed 
to examine into and re])ort on the law and 
practice of industrial assurance and assur- 
ances on the lives of children nnder ten 
years of ago obtaining in England. <iuitc a 
bulky literature has boon published in the 
press since the publication of the Cohen 
Report either in criticism or in support of 
their lindings and eommeiits. Wo summarise 
below the ])rincipal recommendations of the 
(Viheii Committee as ombodic’d in their 
report : — 

(1) All existing statutory provisions to 
be dealt with compr<‘hensively in one 
statute. 

(2) Only jiarouts, step-parents, and persons 
ni loro pnrr/ilfs should be allowed to assure 
for their own benelit tlic life of a child 
under 14 years of age. 

(3) Such assurance should only be 
circcted with a registered friendly society or 
branch rcgister<?d trade union, or industrial 
assurance company. 

(4) No child under 11 to be capable, of 
entering into contract of assurance which 
includes n death benefit save through parents, 
who may act for and on behalf of the 
child, 

(5) Premium not to exceed Id, on a 

7 


child under lO, but in calculating this 
premium no account is to be taken of (n) the 
cost of incidental benefit payable on the 
death of a member’s child by a registered 
friendly society or branch or a registered 
trade union for which no separate contribu- 
tion is paid : (h) premiums in respect of 
endowmonts where provision is made for 
return of premiums in the event of death 
under age 10 ; and {r) contributions ii. 
respect of confined mourning benefit for 
members of the Jewish persuasion. 

(fl) Sums assured and amounts payable 
at death nnder 10 should be aggregated and 
not exceed the existing limits specified in 
the 1923 Act. In calculating those limits, 
repayment of premiums in the case of 
endowments, and for persons of the Jewisli 
persuasion assurances for confined mourning 
benefit are to be e.veluded. 

(7) No policy to be void on the ground 
that the sum assured by it, when added to 
that assured by any earlier assurance, exceeds 
the jicrmitted limit, if the earlier assurance 
is incidental to the parent’s membership of 
a regist(Ted trade union or registered friendly 
society. This to ajiply to all policies iti force 
at the date of the jiassitig of tin* amending 
legislation. 

(S) Provision is made in this rceommen- 
dation for the free transfer of a policy 
effected by a parent on a child’s life for his 
own benefit, at any time after the child has 
attained the age of IL Such transfer to be 
by endorsement of policy and notice in 
writing to the society or com|)any eoncovnod. 

(9) It is to be an offence for any body 
of persons, or officer or agent of such persons 
to be* concerned in effecting an assurance on 
the Hf(‘ of a child under 14 y<*ars, unless they 
are duly registered. 
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(10) To prevent ovor-payment the n‘- 
(Miactment of the existing statutory provisions 
concerning special dc^ath certificates with 
new statutory provisions is recommended, 
authorising such certificates to be issued only 
in rcs|)ect of assurances (effected with 
registered friendly societies or branches, 
I'egistcrcd trade unions and industrial 
assurance companies. 

(IT) Further, it is to be made an oifence 
for any of these authorised bodies to eftect 
assurances otherwise than in accordance with 
statute : all proposals for children's assurances 
to contain (picstions as to whether the 
proposer or any other person to the knowledge 
of the proposer holds any other assuranc<‘s 
on the life, and if so for what amounts and 
premiums, and the relationship of the proposer 
to the child to be assured ; all premium 
books to contain a statement of the c Hoc t 
of the relevant provisions of the Act 
approved by the (Jomiiiissioner. 

(12) Registered friendly societies, regis- 
tered branches of sm^h societies and registered 
trade unions should be placed under the 
liability of haying to return a, sum equal 
to the amount of the premiums paid on all 
assurances on the lives of children under 
I I years of age which are illegal or ultra 
rirrs unless owing to any wilful mistatement 
on the |)art of the proposer the society 
or trade union did not know the assurance 
was illegal or }tltra rirrs, 

(13) A section is ro<‘.ommcndcd to except 
from the statute assurances where the person 
assuring has an insiirabit* interest in the 
life of the child. 

(14) Assurances in collecting societies 
and industrial assurance companies, effected 
by parents for their own benefit on the lives 
of their (diildren to be excepted from the 


])rovisioQ requiring the signed consent of 
the person to be assured before a policy is 
issued. 

Cotton Production and Trade in 
Comparative Statistics 

In the ])roductioii of raw cotton India 
closclv follows the United States. The 
average annual production of raw cotton in 
India during the past 20 or 30 years has been 
4,ir)00,00 bales, of which 30 to 60 per cent, 
or an average of 45 per cimt. has been con- 
sumed within India and the. balance exported. 
i )f the total exports, Japan has been consum- 
ing from 30 to 50 per cent, since the begin- 
ing of the Taisho Era (1912) and is one ol 
the most valuable customers of India. 3 ho 
following statement shows IiidiaV productions 
of raw cotton and (exports to .lapim : 


• 

J’l-oduction 
in India 

reported to Japan 

Year. 

(In 1,(ni0 halos) 

(in Y. 


1920 


l,:;9s 

;t.”)7,i'Vsi 

1921 


l,I()S 

].sl,707 

1922 

1,210 

i,nis 

20!»,S97 

1923 

l,2,S2 

1,715 

2(i.‘i,ij27 

192-1 

l,7:id 

1,512 


1925 

i,r.7s 

2,051 

I7r.,ii;j2 

192r, 

l,(K'(2 

1,955 

i527,r.20 

1927 

l.ls!) 


202, 2S1 

.192s 

1,710 

1,5.31 

2;J2,2(Hi 

102J1 

l,07.S 

1,713 

2;{1,ion 

19:iU 


1,575 

1 47,6SS 

1931 

:’v$:54 

1,002 

li:{,202 

1932'- 

l,0tHI 

913 

91,710 

The 

following statement shows 

India*' 

production of cotton 

cloth and her import^ 

from Britain and Japan : 



Kstinmto. 
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(III million yards.) 



Cotton 

Total 




Cloth 

Cotton 

From 

Fro; 

Year 

Production 

Cloth 

England 

Japan € 


ill India 

Import 

of total 

total 

1912 

1,19-1 

:5,197 

:5.101 

9 

1911 

1,1:59 

2,1 19 

2,:57s 

ir, 

2915 

1,412 

2,181 

2,919 

:59 

1919 

l,i)i s 

1,9.31 

1,789 

l(Nl 

1917 

1,91 1 

1 ,5.59 

1,1:50 

95 

191N 

1,151 

1,122 

89,7 

2:5s 

191.9 

1.919 

l,98l 

979 

79 

1920 

1,581 

1.519 

1,292 

170 

1921 

1,732 

1,090 

955 

90 

1922 

1,725 

1,59;5 

1, 1.5:5 

I0.S 

1923 

1,792 

l,.l8f> 

1,:519 

12:5 

1921 

1,701 

1,82:5 

1,911 

1.55 

1925 

1,951 

1,591 

1,287 

217 

1929 

2,25s 

1,788 

1,197 

214 

1927 

2,:557 

1,97:5 

1,54:5 

:52:5 

1928 

I,so:5 

1,!»:57 

1,159 

.‘557 

1929 

2,119 

1,919 

1,218 

.'rf;2 


2,.50l 

S90 

0:5:5 

:;2i 

19:il 

2,999 

779 

:5si 

:519 

19:52 

1 

V 

1,299 

5s7 

578 

TIk- 

following 

staicjnciit 

shows 

Japan's 


r.\|»urt.s i»r (Miltnii yarns and <Mdton (doths t<» 
India : 


(111 Veil.) 

Total 

Year. Kx))oii8 10 sports of cotton cloths and yarns. 

to India. S’avns. Cloths. Total. 

1027 J0:,oSO,101 20,0 U),i:vi 8(», 120,980 V KUt»7,UI 

192N 1 9,981,071 70,185,408 79,:«Ki,i79 

1929 19vS,or)ti,909 \\\ 19,:U8 p.n), 198,997 122, 587, .91.5 

19:iO 129,2t):5,37.') 0.575,980 01,21G,2.>I 07,802,210 

19:{I 1 1o;u;7,:J.')I 5, 592,1-'. I 19,800,019 55,153,2.5:1 

19:i2 192, 191,858 J 1 ,:m:1,0'.M» 89,05:1,510 91,990,0:19 

Tin* advance of Japam-sc cotton yarn and 
cloth in the Indian markets has been nanark- 
acle. Tn ei^pe with the situation, thedovern- 
inent of India, sonn* time ag*», ineri'ased tin* 
import taaitV on Ja|)anese cotton yarns. 
Similar ra(*asures w<‘re also adopted («> deal 
with JapaiK'Se eotlon cloth, which began t 
supplant the replaced yarns in India. The 
Government of India^ on August .31 of last 
years, placed a tariff of 50 per cent, on 
imports of Japanese textile products which 
Was finally raised to 75 per cent, in June this 
voar. 


t Tnder TiivcstiKation. 


The Aryasthan Insurance Company Ltd. 

Wc welcomo the flotation of the 
Arvastlian Insurance Co. Ltd. at Calcutta 
under very distinguished auspices. The 
Board of Directors of this newly formed 
Company includes celebrated personages 
like ^Ir. San tosh Ivumav Basu, Mayor of 
Calcutta, Sir W (\ Boy, Mr. S. N. Mullick, 
Rai Bahadur N. N. Banerjec, Miss Jyotir- 
moyce Ganguly and Itai Bahadur A. (.\ 
Bancrj(‘e, who would undouht(‘dly inspire the 
coniidonce of the i>ubiic in this new institu- 
tion. NVe understand, the full amount of the 
required government security has already been 
deposited with th(‘ Government by the 
( Wpany. 



iMr. S. C. l{nY 


Wc heartily congratulate our esteemed 
friend, Mr. S. C\ Ray, m.a., ij.i.,, f.u. kcoii. s., 
on his being appointed General Secretary of 
the Company, which he is to join from 
December 1, next. No better sdection could 
be made for this post. Air. Hoy is already 
too well known in insurance circles to require 
an introduction. He has an (‘xtra-ordinarv 
power of organisation and has bc^en responsi- 
ble for the foundation of more than one 
beneficial institution in this city. He has 
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travelled widely over Europe and has scon 
the insurance buHiness of those countries in 
actual operation. He has also been editing 
Instfraucr WovUI with considerable care and 
efficiency during tin* last thre(» years. 

He worked witli conspicuous ability in 
the Hiiulusthan Co-operative Insiirdnc(‘ 
Society Ltd. for a nuinbiT ol‘ years. 

With these asacds the Company bids fair 
to be one of th(» for(‘most life offices in the 
country. 

Bangiya Dhaaa Vijnan Farishat 
It is now live years since tlie Bangiya 
Dhana Vijnan Parishat (Bengali Institute of 
Economics) was established in Calcutta 
under the aegis of the late Major B. 1). Basn, 
I.C.S., Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Dr. Narcndra Nath 
Law, Prof. Banesvar Dass and others. The 
Institute has published a souvenir on the 
occasion of the completion of its live years of 
active work in the field of economic research. 
In this booklet a short history and seode 
of the Institute have bc'en stated in brief, 
and a summarized account of the activities 
of the Institute is also included. The asso- 
ciation of the institute with the various 
l(‘arned societies, universities, journalistic 
organizations, banks and chambers of 
commerce all the world over is also 
enumerated in the souvenir. 

On the same occasion, a very lively and 
gaysome function took place at 45, Police 
Hospital Road, Calcutta, when Mrs. Ida 
Sarkar was ‘^At Ilonie’^ to the Directors and 
Research Fellows of the Institute. Mr. 8. K. 
Bauer jee read an illuminating paper on the 
'^Economics of Lac Industry in Tndia.^^ 
Among those present were : Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, Prof. Banesvar Dass, Dr. S. C. 


Boy, Aviator Biren Roy, Sjs. Monindra 
Mohan Moulik, Sudhis Ranjan Biswas, 
Haridas Palit, Rabindra Nath Ghosh, Bijoy 
Krishna Saha, and Nibaran Chandra 
Chatterjec. 

Mr. Banerjcc held that lac was extensively 
used ill numerous crafts and small industries 
ill Bengal and by the proper utilization of the 
product in industrial purposes enriched many 
a small trader. lie gave a history of the 
cultivation and processes of production of lac, 
and enumerated the diflercnt uses of the 
different varieties of the commoility. He 
employed copious statistics regarding the 
lac trade a d regretted that although the 
centre of lac (‘xports is Calcutta, Bengalees 
were out of the export trade altogether. The 
speaker appealed to the enthusiastic Bengalee 
vnlrein vHrurs to hasten to the rescue of this 
trade. 

Almost all the geuticmeu present took part 
in the debate that followed. Prof. Bani'svar 
Dass discussed the economic iinpoj'tance of 
substitutes of lac which are now being, 
produced ou a large scale in America 
Germany and other scieiitirically advanced 
coiiiitrios, and the demand for Indian lac has 
been thus reduced to the extent of the 
quantity of syntlietlc lac that is employed in 
their manufactures. Prof. Dass described 
how he himself prepared synthetic lac while 
he worked in the famous Edison factories in 
America for the manufacture of gramophone 
records. 

Mr. M. Moulik pointed out that tlu! 
fluctuation in the price of lac was mainly 
due to au unsystematic and uncontrolli^d 
process of production which does not take 
into account the consideration of demand, 
and suggested that the Indian I^c Associa- 
tion at Namkum (Ranchi) should publish a 
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forecast every year repiarding total lac 
production and regulate the same, if possible, 
according to conditions of demand. 

Prof. Benoy Sarkar, Director of 
Kesearches, in summing up the debate said 
that although th(' value of lae exports has 
fallen in recent years to some evtent due to 
the economic depression, the present figuro 
was still higher than the pre-war figure. 
Although IT. S. A. and Germany had reduced 
their consumption of Indian lac, Japan has 
increased it largely. Prof. Sarkar pointed 
out that there was no cause for despair so far 
as this industry was concerned and held out 
very bright prospects for the future. He 
urged that Bengal should henceforward 
take as niiieh interest in tliis tradi' as she has 
been doing in regard to jute, coal and 
cotton. 

With a vote of thanks to Mrs. Sarkar the 
meeting came to a close. 

Unemployment Act Amendments 

'Fhe llucinploymeiit Bill, which received 
its llrst reading in the House of (\minious 
yesterday, provuhis for far-reaching reforms 
in tlic rneinploymcut Insurance Scheme. 

It takes out of the hands of the local 
public assistance autlioritic.s all unemployed 
men who are now subject to the means test 
for transitional payment and ])Oor relief. 
These unemployed i>eople are to come under 
a new central authority called the rnemploy- 
raent Assistance Board, comprising live mem- 
bers. The Board will have its own oilicials 
throughout the country working under 
prescribed regulations and the Board, furthcj*, 
will have charge of unemployment relief and 
the training of assured workers who drop out 
of insurance benefit and also of 4,000,000 
uninsured workers. It will be responsible 


noi 

for relieving all need, other than medical 
in each applicant’s household, taking into 
account the available rc.sources. The Board 
may provider (courses of training to enable 
persons to regain physical fitness. The local 
public assistance authorities will I'otain their 
powers to assist the sick, the aged and the 
infirm. 

The lull also provides for extending the 
period of benefit under the rnemploymont 
Insurance Scheme From 20 to 52 weeks. 
Ft pi'ovidcs for tht‘ entrance into insurance 
of juveniles immediately after leaving schools 
at 1 i years of age, with benefit ])ayabIo after 
lb. It compels worklcss jiivenilos under IS 
to attend instruction courses, which are to be 
widely oxtended and cin|»owcrs th<* Minister of 
Labour to give beiieHt, conditional on the 
attendance of those over IS at the training 
courses. 

A Statutory Committee is lo be set up to 
rc(jomrm‘nd any changes necessary to keep 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme solvent 
and sell-supporting. It will also draw up a 
sclunne for the insurance of agricultural 
workers. 

Income-Tax Inequity 

The Associated (’hambers of (’omrncjrce 
have addressed the Secretary, Central Board 
of Revenue, in regard to the hardship sullercd 
by a member of a recognized Provident Lund 
under the Income-Tax (Provident Futuls 
Relief) Act, l!l2b, who docs not receive the 
full amount of his employer’s contribution and 
may in eltect have paid tax on sums which 
he does not thus receive by reason of the 
provision for th(‘ inclusion of the annual 
accretion, in bis taxable im^omc. 

"It is understood by the Chambers” 
states the letter, "that this .hardship is well 
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known to tlie Oovcrnnient of In<lia who while 
admitting the necessity For legislation to rectify 
matters, have nevertheless expressed their 
unwillingness to amend this complicated Act 
alter such a short cxporieiiee of its working. 
This being so, other ways and means must be 
found to remove the hardship which 
admittedly exists.” 

As the Government of India are not 
prepared to amend the Act to meet the 
position, the ( ’harabers commend to the early 
and favourable consideration of the (yontral 
IJoard of Itcvcnue the desirability of adopting 
a simple rule to provide that, at the time of 
payment to a member of the amount due to 
him from a recognized Provident Fund, an 
allowance or refund should be made to such 
member of any excess tjix he has had to pay 
by reason of the fact that he has not drawn 
the full contribution of the employer. 

“This rule,” it is suggested, “might be 
made under Chapter IX A of the Act but in 
the event of it being found that the lioard 
does not have the pow’er to make the 
suggested rule und(»r any of the sections of 
Cha])ter IX A, the Governor-General in 
Council cl(5arly has tlie power to make the 
necessary modilication under section dO (1) 
of the Act. 

German Rationalization Scheme 

According to a UeHtvr message, a huge 
scheme aiming at the rationalization of the 
Gorman coal and steel interests is under 
consideration by four of the greatest concerns. 
The companies altcctcd are the Vereinigto 
Stahl werki*, whose share capital is 
t3S, 7 50,000, the Phumix Mining, with a sliarc 
capital of 18,500,000 and the Vanderzipen 
and Wisseii Svelting with a share capital of 
1810,000. 
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Tlie capital of the group will be reduced 
considerably under the scheme, which will 
be carried out by an exchange of shares and 
be approximately 110,000^000. A reduction 
of costs and the segregation of interlocking 
units are aimed at. 

Twelve independent working subsidiaries 
will be created, which will confine themselves 
to their own specialities. 

The shareholders meet at Essen on 
November 29, to confirm the schonic*. 

Exchange Student from Germany 

Hen* Georg Keller, a Gorman student of 
architecture, lias come to India as Oerraany’ 
first exchange student by arrangement with 
tin* Technological Institute of Munich. Ilcrr 
Keller has been attached to the Dacca 
l.'niversitv in the department of Sanskrit 
liangiiage and Indology and will stay with 
Professor and Mrs. Satyendra Nath Roy as 
an honoured guest in their family for the 
period. 

After coinph'tiiig at Bayreuth in Bavaria 
his secondary school final which coiT(*s])onds 
roughly to the B.A. and B. Sc. standard of 
Indian ITnivcrsities, llcrr G. Keller joined 
the Techiiischc Hochschule (Technological 
University) of Munich for studies in architec- 
ture at which ho has already spent four years. 
At the same time he took a course in Sanskrit 
with Prof. Oertel at the University. 

Herr Keller intends to pick uj) some 
knowledge of Indian architecture also before 
he goes back to Munich for the final Diploma 
examination at the Technological University. 
He is about tweiity-thrcM* years old. 

Chartered Insurance Institute 

An increasing number of Indian students 
are qualifying themselves every year for the 
degrees and diplomas of the Chartered 
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Insurance Institute of London. Mr. H. J. 
Greening, President of the Institute, has 
taken an appreciative note of the success of 
Indian students in the C. I. T. examinations 
in a letter to us d:itcd Birmingham, September 
2.S, 103t3. The following is an extract of 
the relevant ])ortion of his letter 

'^Jt is pleasing to note tlie increase in 
successful candidates in the Chartered 
Insurance Institute Examimftions in India 
at the recent examinations. As you arc 
aware, one of tin* chief objects of the 
Institute is to stimulate education and to 
juMmotc efliciency amongst persons 
employed in insurance business so as 
to jnstily the confidence of the public in 
the com|)etencc and trustworthiness of 
persons ('iigagcd in the business.'’ 

Hitler Regime and German Insurance 

One of the first branches indermanyto 
profit from the Hitler regime is apparently 
the national association which includes the 
underwriters of ‘^riot insurance.” This 
organization recently reduced premiums fully 
fifty per cent, on the ground that since the 
ascendancy of the Nazis late in Jamiary 
conditions have become invariably safer ; as 
riots have decreased, so have the correspond- 
ing damage claims, licnc(‘ the reduction. 

The Fascists must alao be ci’cdited with 
the innovation, in Germany at least, of a 
^T^'ilm-Tnsuraiicc-Pool,’^ seventy-five pci* cent, 
of which will come from German Companies, 
whih‘ foreign organizations, duly accredited 
in the Fatherland, will accouni for tlie balance. 
This, aiiparcntly, aims at the British under- 
writers who are now excluded from this field, 
at least as far as direct participation is 
concerned. 


No More Eggs from India 
J he Ceylon Poultry Glnh has, according 
to a press report, made a further representa- 
tion to the h'inancial Secretary on the rpies- 
tioii of the prohibition of the im|)ortation of 
eggs from India. 1’lic bulk of Ceylon’s egg 
importations is fi*om India. If the ropre- 
sontations arc accepted, the Financial 
Secretary will probably introduce a motion 
in tlie State Council for addinp; ogga to the 
tabic of prohibitions and restrictions under 
a relevant ordinance. 

Indian Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The office of Messrs. Sen Hoy Co., 
Cbief Agents of the indian hiercantilc 
fiisiirance Co., Ltd., lias been shifted to 14-1 
Howbazar Street, Calcutta. All eoinmiiniea- 
tions should hcn(‘oforward be sent to the 
new address. 

Insurance Bill-Board Posters Dot Chicago 
J'b-om fifty to seventy-live bill-boards 
located on Chicago's busy thorough-fares 
carry to millions of J''air-bouiid visitors and 
natives, the message “l<’aeo the future unafraid 
with life insurance.” Situated at strategic 
points along the boulevards and liighwavs 
leading to a Century of Progress K.vposifion, 
the bill-boards, financed by Chic, ago life 
insiiraueo eomiianies, gciier.al iigcnts and 
managers and sponsored by the Chicago 
Association of Life I 'nderwriters, fulfil „ 
two-fold purpose, first jis a eomplimon(;lr^' 
greeting to the .N’ational Assoemtion of Life 
Cndorwriters which will hold its convention 
in Chicago the latter part of the month, and 
second, to stinmlati' intci est ame ng ( ‘hieagoans 
and oiit-of-town visitors in life insurance. 
Largest Group Contract for Hotel Employees 
1140 employees of the Hotel New Yorker 
are i>rotectcd by gi-onp insurance with a total 
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volumo of 500,000 under au arraDgenient 
with the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States recently effected. This 
contract is said to be the largest of its kind 
with any American hotel. 

Field Workers’ Association 
Mr. K. K. Banerjce, •loint-Secrctary of 
the Indian Insurance Companies Meld 
Workers' Association, has issued a circular 
in which he states that the Constitution and 
Rules of the Association have been drawn up, 
and the enrolment of members is taking place. 
It will be recalled that this Association was 
formed in April last by a rosolntioii adopted 
at tho Indian Insurance Companies' Agents* 
Conference hold in Calcutta. AVliile con- 
gratulating the Executives of the Association 
on their arriving at an agreement regarding 
the constitution and rules, we do hope that 
tho useful a(*tivities of the Association will 
be carried on at a (juickor pace than had 
been the case with regard to the prcliniinarios. 
All (;omrounications to the Association 
should be addressed to the care of Bombay 
Mutual Life Ottice, 100, Clive Street Calcutta. 

Dacca Journalists’ Association 
We congratiiIai(» our fri(*iids of the 
journalistic profession at Dacca on their 
forming a Journalists' Association 'under the 
patronag<» of Mr. Arthur Hughes, Additional 
District Magisirat** of Dacca, who, in opening 
tlu* A8Sociatir»n cast a lling on th<' members 
of the profession as b(‘ing recruited from the 
nnera])loyod ranks of the community who 
stood in need of control. Mr. Iliiglies sai<l, 
"By t^rgaiiizing themselves they could 
represent their point of view to the authorities 
when necessary, and at the same time the autho- 
rities could, through tludr respoufibh* members, 
exorcise control over them.’' We do not know 


whether Mr. Hughes was invited to remind 
the* journalists of Dacca of their necessity of 
offering themselves for the control of the 
authorities, but it se<.*ms certain that they 
have been paid baek in their own coin when 
.Mr. Hugh(*s referred to tluun as belonging to 
a rather irresponsibh' broth(‘rhood. Highest 
compliments have been, however, paid to Mr. 
Nalini Kishore Guha, Editor of Smtar Jhnf/la, 
who was asked by Mr. Hughes to convo^(^ a 
me(‘ting to draw up the constitution and elect 
the office b(‘arcrs of the Association. 

Insurance Offices Observe Holiday 

As a mark of respect to tin* revealed 
memory of late Mr. V. J. Patel, most of the 
Indian life offices obscTvod holidays at 
(’alculta, among which may Ix' nuaitioncd, 
Ilindusthan Coop(Tativ(‘, New India, lOmpire, 
Bombay TNrntual, United Assurance, Crescent, 
Star of India, I’nited RengaJ, S<>uth Indian, 
India Eqnitabb*, etc. 

Obituary 

The death is announced at Montrenx, 
France, of Praiileiii Margar(*ta Frcn/I, general 
secretary of the International Marine Insur- 
ance Union. 1"hc sad event creates a gaj) in 
tho |»orsonnol of marine insurance politics, 
which will be extremely difficult to fill. Still 
a young woman, Fraulein Frenzl had brought 
the organisation which she served to a vciy 
high place in the world marine insiiranc^e 
market. A linguist of exceptional ability, 
having the technical and practical sides of 
marine insurance business at her finger tips, 
she was an organiser of extraordinary powers. 
In addition to her secretarial duties she 
edited tlu' three monthly iniblications of 
the* Union, of wlu’ch Tiff Marhw ff’nderwritn 
is the English viTsion. The climax of h(‘v 
year's work was the annual conference? of the 
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Intcrnationiil Miirino Insuraiicn Union, ami 
it was shortly aft(*r arriving at Montrnix for 
this yoaFs mooting that sho was takon ill 
with a sorions h(‘art attack from which sh(» 
novor I’ocovorod. 

* * 

We rogrot to note tli<^ doatli of Mr. P. AF. 
GariK'tt, Calcutta Manager of tho Royal 
Insurance Company of FiOndon. Mr. Garnett 
was an able oflio.er, a kind master and a big 
business producer. He was a sportsman of 
outstanding merit. He was Secretary for 
a long time to the Calcutta ( Ticket (^lub and 
a renowned cricketer. His death is a groat 
loss to Indian Insurance. AVe olVor our 
heartfelt condolence to the members of the 
bereaved family. 


Comilla Banking Corporation Opens Branch 
in Calcutta 

The Calcutta Rranch of the Comilla 
Banking Corporation was opcMied by Sj. Nalini 
Raiijan Sarkar on the 20th November last, 
at 12-2 Clive Row. This Bank was 
established at Comilla in th<» y(‘ar 19 M and 
had a modest start. Tlic Bank has, at present 
a capital of Rs. 15,00,000, and th<* reserve, 
fund amounts to Rs. 1,75,000. The Bank 
own much of its present position of pros- 
perity and soundness to the untiring energy 
and vigilance of its ^Fanaging Director, 
Mr. N. N. l>utta, who is a repute<l business- 
man in the country. The Bank has branches 
also at Dacca and Narayanganj. 

AVe congratulate Mr. B. (1 Ghosh, n. 
Com., jj.sr. Eeon (F^ond.), on his being ap- 
pointed Agiuit of the Calcutta Braue.h. AVe. 
wish this Bengali enterprise a career of ever 
increasing prosperity. 

Among those pn'sent at the ceremony 
were : Rai Bahadur Badridas Goenka, ^Fessrs. 
N. L. Puri, A. L. Ojha, Dr. N. N. I^aw, 
Prof. Bonoy Sarkar, Capt. N. N. Dutt, 
AFessrs. J. C. Gii|)tn, G. L, AFolita, etc. 

Metropolitan Field-Workers’ Association 

The Office of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Field AVorkers^ Association has been removed 
from 28, Pollock Street to 07, College Street 
(Top flat), Calcutta from November 1, 1933. 


Coming Events 

It is understood that Mr. II. K. Siu*kor, 
M. A., Ex-m. (•., late of New India and 
Metropolitan, and at presemt Branch Secretary 
at C’alciitta of the Tropical Insurance 
Company Ltil. lias been appointed Manager 
of the New Asiatic Tnsuram^e Co., F^td., which 
has been recently iiujorporated in Delhi. 
This new (’ompaiiy Is, in tho main, an 
organisatLoii of Messrs. Ilirla Brothers Ltd. 

V :Jc 

A new iinaiiei.'d monthly of the name of 
Fmanrial Timrx will be published in 
Calcutta from January in'xt. 

Personalia 

Fh’ofcssor Beiioy Kumar Sarkar of tlu* 
(Calcutta University has been elected Cliair- 
man of th(‘ Board of Diiectors of tho lOist 
Fiidia Cotton Mills Ltd. Calcutta. 

. ;Js SK ?j: 

The ^^)mmittee of the Indian (liainbor 
of Commorco, CJalcutta, have noniinatc'd AFr. 
S. B. SiMi, Secretary, Bi'iigal (Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical WWks FitiL, Calcutta, as their 
representative on tho Eastern lloiigal Railway 

Local Advisory Cmnniittct'. 

❖ * * 

Mr. 8. N. Da^, late of Bengal Insurance 
and Real Property (^o., Ltd., has joine<l the 
India lOijiiitnble Tnsuraiiee Co., Ltd. at 
Calcutta ill the eapiicitv f)f an Assistant. 
Secretary. 

* ♦ * 

Air. A. N. R»)y Clnnidlmry, n. a., Bombay 
R<‘presciitatLvc of the Iitsnniurr tiuil Fimnivv 
Rrriffr, has stood first at the Davar’s College 
A. c. I. Test E.vamiiiatioii (Part 1) held in 
( letober. 

Air. G. W. Vaswaiii, u, tom., lias r(‘signed 
from th(‘ Tropical liisuraiic(^ Company, and 
has joined the U. P. section of the /miith 
IJfe Assurance (.^nnpany Ijfd., as Branch 
AFanngor with hGadH|iiarters at Delhi, with 
effect from October 9, last. 

4c -S* 

Mr. P. R. Gupta, M. A., has joiiu'd tlie 
India I^<|iiitable Insurance Co., Ltd. at its 
head-office in Calcutta. 


Printed by B. N. Sen, at the PRA5ASI PRESS, Calcutta, and Published him from 
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Editorial 


The Failure of the Currency League iu Bengal 
'riu)S(‘ wlio liavi* wntcluMl llic* projrivss of 
till* ni|)(r-r}ili<» c'oii(r(»v<‘i’sv both insicb* and 
ontsid<» of the Ii(');isljitivc Assembly, from 
liombiiy on llu* >Y(»st to Hcnj»;al on the oatst, 
nnist liav(* l)con bcwildonnl by tlie divcrsily 
of opinions in n*^ar<l to tin* devaluation nM»ve 
for the riip(*c, tliat have poured in ov<t- 
wheliningly duriiij)' the last few weeks. A 
jrreat im])('tus to the eontroversy was oftere<l 
l)y the (^irreney League of IJonibay who 
advocate tlie iinmediafe devaluation »»f the 
rup(‘e. Some of the memiiers of this all- 
important I^eagiur have ('vine(*d gi'eat anxiety 
for the poor lot of cultivators who are, aeeord- 
ing to them, (IooiimmI without a rise in the 
prices of agricultural commodities. OtluM’s 
hav(? visualised tlu* plight of indigenous 
industries that are suffering from a eontraetion 
of exports, and luive bewailed pitifully fiver 


«h<‘ (Iwinillinfi; iiiooinc i.f iiidustriiil liibonrci-s 
iis ii iK'ccssarv (iM(c(iinc of the ovciTaliK^d 
rupee, Tlie profaffonisls nf (levaliiatiou were 
able* to sol up ail oi^.iiiisatioii of tlieir own 
ill the Ijcgislative .\sseiiil)Iv ami soiiglit to 
defeat tin* IJeserve Dank ISill in the Select Coiii- 
iiiittee ill regard to that |)ar(iciilar item whieh 
referred tn the ohligatioii nf the He-servi' Djiiik 
to buy and .sell slerliiig at Ihe iip|ier ami lower 
laiiiits eorrespomliiig tn the par nf exchange 
at l.y. tir/. sterling. Much iiiisehief is alleged 
tn have been done tn siieli a .scheme' of the 
CiiiTeney Li'agiie by (he slati'im'iUs ami 
interviews nf Sir 1*. (’. Ray and Professor 
Denny Kmiiar Sarkar who favonreil the e.vist- 
ing ratio (n be in the best interests nf Dengal. 
The victory of Sir (leorge Selinster by two 
votes in the matter of the mtio is ascribed 
to the support of two Dciigali members who 
found wisdom in Sir P. C's and T*rof. Sarkar’s 
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point of viftw. Not until this catastmphc had 
visitod th(» CiiiTcncy tliat they 

pro(*ood(Ml to assess the seriousnoss of the 
situation and realised tlndr folly in dismissing 
responsible opinion in Bengal from their 

eonsidc*^^!)!!. Th(*v can no longer remain 
eornfortiible with the thought that all was well 
in the Kingdom of D(Mnnark, and the o<‘easion 
demands a revision of the opinions of the 
Cnrreney Ii(»agne. That Sir P. (\ Rjiy or 
Prof. Benoy Knniar Sarkar or the Annnda 
Bn\nr Pnirikn eannot be dismissed as 

solitary exeeptions has been eategorieallv 

admitt(‘d by tin* ?nost pieplant monthpieee f»f 
th(» Cnrrenev League in Caleiitta, in one of 
its reeent issues. Eavesdropp<*r writers in 
the Indian Finance : "Ft is, therefore, obvious 
that whether Sir P. C. Ray and other eighteen- 
p(Micers represent the opinion of the many or 
of the few, th(»v have* dealt a ernshing blow, 
at the eriieial monuMit, to the movement advoeat- 
ing a depreeiated rnp(»e.” This is the trsigedy 
which brought Mr. Mathradas Vissanji and 
Mr. A. I). Shroff, the President and Secretary 
respef*tively of the CniTeiiey League down to 
Calcutta- for removing the allege<l misgivings 
that existeil in Fkaigal. They had regretUMl 
that they had been rath(»r late in the field. 
Blit we Iiave many more regr(»ts tliaii m(»rely 
of delay. W(* wond(*r why M(*ssrs. Vissanji 
and Shroff iindiu’took the trouble of corning 
all the way down to (^ilentta for securing a few 
signatories to their creed whose opinion, while 
serving as an eyewash to Western India 


publicists, does not unfortunately count 
in the least with the financial circles in 
Bengal. Iliose signatures could be secured 
easily by th<» n^presentatives of the Currency 
liinigue in Calcutta even in the absence of 
the t^irrency Leagin? chiefs. They would 
undoubtedly congratulates tluMns(!lv(‘S on wlait 
they hav(‘ achieved in Calcutta, but they 
ought to be prepared for another sur|>risc, if 
not shock, if they have left with the impression 
that Bengal favoui*s the devaluation moviMuent. 
Their self-conHd(*nce in all ])robability will 
prove ]merile, and their disillusionment will 
serv’c as th(»ir eye-opiuier. 

We are glad that tlu' Bengali intelligentsia 
has been emaiu'ipated from the tyranny of 
liombay domination. Bengal has now produi*(*d 
a mimbiT of persons, groups, and journals 
which have be(*n in a position to discuss (he 
currency problems on an independent footing. 
W{\ nunumber how tragic tin* situation was 
during the controversy of — 27 Avhen 
Bengalees felt utterly h(*l|)l(‘ss in the atmosphere* 
cremated by the alleged (uircunw r*xperts of 
Ikmibay. It was dnnng this period that India 
for the first time heard the voice of Bengal in 
ipiiti* an (miphatic manner in th(' scientific clear- 
cut and pithy statements of Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar who made the position absolutely cleai* 
before the country. I'o mention a few journals, 
the Indian Economist, the reputed Calcutta 
financial weekly, th(^ Ananda Baxar Patrika, the 
most influential vernacular daily, and to some 
extent Advance, have considerably advanced 
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thfi B(*!ig}|]i point of viow. has takoii 

u[M)n Iu*i*s(»lf the tnsk of reit(niiting In^r 
conviction in the fact that eeononiies is fii’st 
national and tlien inUTiiational. 

Economic Surveys 

It hetinys ijriioninee and naiveness on th(» 
part of tin* Bengali and other Indiaii publicists 
and ('hanih(M*s of Coninieree who in such a 
puerile luaniu'r congi-atulat(‘ theinselv(‘s on 
the statcMiients made bv tin* (}overnim*nt of 
India and the Govc‘rnui(»nt of Bengal on a 
sc•hcnl(^ ol “economic planning*^ or “(»c<momic 
surv<‘y”for fndia and for Bengal. Instead 

junijung int(» <lelails of tin* scheme 
we. like (o draw the attention of the |)ublie. 
to lh(» fundamentals of any seheme of e(M)nomic 
recovery. “Keonomic Planning^' or ^^Ec'ononiie 
R<‘(M)V(*ry’^ is none too el(‘mentary a thing. 
It' implies^ in the first place, crores of rupees 
such as might be invested by (he Govcriim(»nt 
in India’s agricnltnn*, industry and comnMTC(». 
Economic planning and economic. eiK|nirv are 
two directly (*ontrasted phenomena. I'he 
Former att(>mpts to revolutionize the (*conomic 
condition of the country by investing large 
sums of money in national industries and 
agriculture. The latter imidies merely the 

compilation of sfcitistieal data bearing on the 
economic life of the country with a vi(»w to 

formulating schemes for oconoinie regeneni- 
tion. The solution of oiu* ecioiiomic probhans 
lies within the scope of the former pn)j)ositioii 
and not the latter. We have always advocated 


in these eolnmns the formulation of a planning 
for Bi^ngid, and a thorough stdnMne ]>r(*]>ared 
by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar was published 
in onr issue of Mareli last. In rt*gard to 
ee<»ii<imie [klaimiiig with nd’ereiiee to Bengal, 
Prof. Sarkai* says, (»n page .‘hi of The I if,sf trance 
and Finance licriciv, V’^ol IV ; 

Now that “(roiioinie planning,” “planned 
<*eonoiny’* ami allied categories haj>pen to ho 
popular, it may |M*rliaps he worth while to 
invile attcaiiion to some of tin? most fiiiida- 
imaitid considerations dial must iinderlu* 
every projiHit of eeoiiomie sititesinaiisliip for 
Bejigal or othei* parts of India. It is 
<le.sirahle to elear at the outset that simj)ly 

hecaiise we have h.‘ariit to glibly talk of a 
l)un(‘h of new worils and i)hrases a la mode 
ijvmroinv. we have not th(*reby aecpiired the 
l)ower to create new cat)ittil, raise thc‘ 
purchasing power or standard of living and 
(*tticiency of our peoples, and invent or 
command new macliiiies. 

Caj)itaJ, piiivhasiiig power and iiuichinc?- 
ries cannot evidently he brought inti» being 
or <leveloi)ed exclusively or (hi(*rty on the 
.rtrength of sUiti.sti(^al enquiries, essays on 
the (!cononii(> ivsonrccs of India, or r<;ports 
about the jute, cotton, coal or iron markers, 
no matter how weil-docnmeiikHl and inter- 
nationally orieiit(Ml (h<\se publications he. 
Economic surveys need not, however, be 
disparagiMl. Rather, reliable facts and figures 
collected regularly from week to week will 
always have their place in every organize*.! 
attempt at economic reconstruction on a large* 
scale. But the most vital prohkm of ecmiomw 
planning for India as of the (iosplan in 
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Russia is essentially one of technology and 
fimnce or of finance and technology. And 
finance and technology will Imve to o])omtc 
ill the Indian sphere as tliey have been 
ill the Russian sub-eontinent subject to the 
conditions of tlu* “Second Industrial Revolution” 
and world-CMiOnoiny. {Italics ours,) 

Now, the two pnijmsitions, one eniaiialiiig 
from Delhi and the otln*r from the 0»»vcTniiieni 
of Bengali, must not be made too mueii of. 
The former on(‘ indicates that anotln*r ec'iitral 
depaitnieiit is Ix'ing addc!<l to tin* already 
existing departments of eeoiioinie administra- 
tion and intelligence and the latt(*r indicates 
that another provincial institution is to be* 
created to snp[)lem(‘nt tin* intelligenei* and 
statistical staff* operating in Bmigid. \V(* 
cannot apjireeiate these* institutions as more* 
than anything but tin* addition of a wing to, 
say, the Commercial Tntc*lligence l)(*partrnent 
of Delhi or (Calcutta. The Governments in 
India have King be(*ii equipped, let us sav, 
somewhat well, in regard to the statistical 
enquiry branches of acbninisti*ation. But 
unfortunately something was still lacking in 
order that the most important post-war 
economic developments might bo more 
intensively investigated. Practically every 
State in Eiii*op<* and America has expanded 
the intelligence staff* on the economic and 
statistical side. We are statisfied that our 
Governments have also decided to do so. But 
all these do not imply that cei-tain industries 
01*6 to be subsidized or agricultural loans are 


to be n*ndered av^ailnblc or that exports arc* 
to be eiicourag(‘d by credit guarantees under 
the auspices of the State. In every country 
of tlu* world, Planning or Recovery has bi^eii 
associat(*d with such ilynamic int(*rvention of 
I In* State in tln^ business enterprises of tin* 
peo|)l(*. In ord(*i' to ilo that the Government 
in India will have to oiganise their departments 
which will c(*rtainly have to utilize the 
information ami statistical data furnished by 
tin* two new institutuins, but which by no 
ni(*jins can lx* id(*ntieal with them or even 
their adjuncts. 

We would not (‘liter into the details ol the 
seln*m(‘ (‘V(*n h(‘n* which have* be«*n renderc*d 
available to our vc‘aders by the daily pr(*ss. 
It ajipears that tin* terroristic activities in the 
country have awakened tin* (lovernment to tin* 
r(*sponsibility of n‘lieving tlu* burden of 
iiiieniployment from tin* shoulders of young 
men, sonn* of whom tak(* to t(Trorisin as the 
last resort. Any step whatever small adopt(*d 
for the relief of uinanploymeiit in the country 
is exceedingly welcome. But it is (»xtremely 
doubtful wlicther the provision of an amount 
of Rs. 1 5,000 for the economic sui’viw of Bengal 
will U>uch even thi* mere fringes of the problem. 
The jiroblem is essentially oin* of national 
riimnce. Bengali capital, or govenmieiit 
subsidy alone cannot change overnight the 
economic face of Bengal. It is a question of 
financial co-opcnition and technological applicii- 
tion. We conclude our observations with a 
relevant passage from Prof. Benoy -•KuniaJ’ 
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Sarkar^H article on ‘^Ecoiioniic Plaiuiiug for 
Bengal,” piibliKlu^d in The Insuranre and 
Finance Review for Mareli, 1 : 

The reeonl of finance* is cncuiiraff- 

inir so far as it, jrocs, am I we* nniy eh‘pe*iiel 
upon this record of what, shoulel In* eles(‘rlhed 
as tlir KineleT<:>:arl.e*n sla^^e* iji luenli'ni 
(%*i])ita1isni as an e‘arne*sl. fV»i* further ]>n)ffre*ss. 
It is e'leear, lie)we.‘ve*r. that the* e|iim*nsions <»f 
Ih'iii^ali e*nte.*rpiise* are* anything; Imt e*ejiisi<ler- 
ahlc. It is within rather iiieieleest limits that 
Be'iigali finance may be e*xpe*e‘kMl as a rule* 
to ope*ral.(‘ in the; imiiiceliai,e‘ riitiirc. But in 
the inteTc^t e>f <|uie*k re*sults, espciMally re*sults 
aHcctiu'*- lari'c serfions of the* people* we* 
e'annot afhael (,<) eleimnd e»xeliisivoIy on unnielf*el 
l>e*u.i^ali bullieiii and brain. Eve*n (h)ve*rmne*nf 
subsielie's e)f e)ne Ibriu ea* other are likedy te) 
be* teie» ina«le.*((uate because* ne*ithe*r aiv the* 
pnblie* re've*nue*s ve*ry prospe*rous nor is the* 
taxpayinjr e*apa(*ity of the ]M‘e)ph* cemsiele*rable*. 
Fe»r l.heH)re*tie*a1 e*oiisiele*ratioiis e*sirble‘ 

to neiti*, be'siiles, tliat state* socialism much as 
has be*e‘oinc e*lassii*al in (jie*rniany anel is 
beine: practiseel wif.h ve*n"e*an(*e^ in (ireat Britain 
is an intet^ral part of Si.*e;onel Inehistrial 
Revolution anel is but a. re*fle;x of aelvance*el 
capitalism. It is ine'xidicahly bouiiel up with 
high national wealth anel e*an tlua*efoiv hardly 
be attemptcHl with any significance in zones 
of poverty anel in re^gions, such as find 
themselves in the earlier stages of the First 
Indu.strial Revolution, wlicn as is well known 
laissex^ fairc was the inevitable iloctriiu^ in 
craft and public finance. 

Insurance and Letters 

In a previous issue of our journal we 
pointed out how the dull and sordid atmos- 


phere of insurance offices has souietiiues 
served as a cradle for luaiiy a budding tahnit 
in art and letters, in England, the Fire and 
Life iiisuran<*e. offic(*s have* bet*n the haunt of 
the Muses, dohii l)riiikwaf<*r, the famous ]>hiv- 
wrighl was a el(*rk in (uie for ten yeai*s. The 
fa<*f lhaf he attaiiu*d tin* rank of an Inspector 
is very siginlieant and sinews that h(» was 
deeply involved in liis l)nsiiu*ss when he 
dev(*lop(*il his litiTary p.»wc‘rs. Mr. R. t'. Sherifi 
td‘ “Jonrni*y*s End” fame was a (daims lnsp(*etor 
and tlid no( sev(‘r hw eon'.i(*etlon with insurance 
until a y(‘ar or two ago. St. didm Ervine, the 
greaf dramatic crith* and antlior wa'* also an 
iiisunniet* man. 

'Flu* latest in (In* fi(*ld is Mr. Eden Fhil|M>tts, 
the prolific writ(*r, novelisf and the hisforiaii 
of the l)arr(*n wasic*s, nnlaiiu'abh* tracts and 
craggv hills of Dartmoor a land oi dills mid 
n)!. ig clouds, of ste(‘p skii’s and shroud(*il 
mists, of the unending riislh* ol the wind in hill 
mid h(*athcr. For si,\tec*ii years he has produced 
auiuially his tale of the moor, and has followed 
his stereotyjx'd pattern seduh)usly and with 
varying suee(‘ss, tlic moorland his background 
and the primitives passions bis fouiidatie)n. His 
“Lviiig Pwiphots,” “T^he* Secre*t We)mmi, and 
^‘Thc Shadow Passe»s” iire* some* e^f his master- 
piee'cs. 'Fragodics, fantasies, tales erf boyhood 
and poe*ms — he has given us in ]>lenty. 

Tt would be interesting to note here that 
Mr. Phil|)otts was born at Mount Aboei in India 
whores his father was a Politicid Agemt. After 
being educated at Plymouth he came to London 
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t(> «crv(5 for t(!ii yeai’s as a clerk in th(» Sun 
liisiiniiicc Office. 

These examples only serve to emphasise 
what any one acquainted with the inner life of 
ail insurance office can sec for liiiuself that 
an insurance career is not ineompatibh^ with 
a iov(* of beauty and the gift of self-<^xpression. 
There is (?vid(*iice of this in tlu^ flourishing 
eondition of the insuranei^ dramatic and opera- 
tic soci(»ties. Apart fiYiiii tli(»s(‘ coll(‘ctivc 
activities there are hundreds of insuranci* 
workiu’s whose hobbies take the form of artistic 


pursuits. We fully agree with Mr. Thomas 
Jelliss who observes in this connection, The 
truth is that insiirama', though as frankly 
commercial in its obj(*cts as any other industry 
cannot achieve those* objects at the; (expense 
of the individuality of its workers. Imagina- 
tion, orginality, intellectual indep(*udence — at 
odds in other business with the? mass pi’oductioii 
nu^thods ren(ler(‘d inevitable by the stress of 
competition— arc valuable ass(*ts in an insurance 
office.”* 

• The Poliry, .Taimury 7. lOIJiJ. 


'Tt is my personal o])inion that life insur.incc is a necessity and I think that 
it is ev(‘ry man's duty to carry as much life insurance as his means will jicrmit. 
That is what I have done in my own case*.” 


— James A. Farley 
(Amerimn Pod-Mtistvr (ienvra!) 



Health Insurance in Japan 

By K SINHA, B. S(>. Kcmi., Ph. 1), (liOiKl.) 


The iiitrodiic.tioii of li(»alth iiisiiraiici'. in 
Japan marks a n(;w stage in Japanese labour 
legislation. It is tin* very first b('ginning of 
eonstrnetive labour b'gislation in that eoiintrv. 
Some liav(‘ liaih^d it as a sign of the growing 
respect for international opinion, while others 
have (*laini(‘(l it as th(» first visible victory of 
the challenge of hibonr. Hut it is more 
probabh* that it issues primarily from the 
r(HM)gnition by the* (loverninent of the alarming 
growth (»f sickness among the imtiistrial 
population of Japan. It is n*ali.s<*rl that the 
rise* in Japan’s imlnstrial ettieienev, both 
teeJmieal juul human, is vital to hc»r (‘xistenee* 
as an industrial nation. 

Although the* Health Iiisurance Act was 
passed in April 1922, th<* immediate* erifenve- 
me*nt of the law was prevent<*el by (he t<*rribh* 
e*a?*thejuak(M)f Il)2){. In AI arch 1 92(i, howe*ver, 
the authorities d(*eLded to act anel healtli 
insurance* came into e)peTatIon on July 1, 192b. 

The* see)p(* e)f tin’s Act is somewhat re*s- 
triete'd. In fact, the Ile^alth Insurance Act 
shendd be* consider(*d endy as an (*ss(‘ntial 
ce)re)llary to the* Kaefory and Alining Acts of 
Japan, for it is limit(‘d in its applicatiejn to the 
workers to whom the abe)ve* two vVets refe*r. 
Roughly, therefeire, it may be* saiel that all the 
workers in mining are* e*overed by the Act, 
although the pre)pe)rtion of insirndde we)rke>rs 
in factoiw industries will ])re)bal)ly be* slightly 
below 50 % of iJl factory we>rkers.* 

• The total number of insured workers is in the 
neighbourhood of 2,100,000 whiesh represents about 
3‘4 per cent of the population of Japan and 13 p. c. 
of the occupied population. (Of* Memorandum of the 


The* impe)rrane*f* e)f the^ Ae;t mainly lie*s n 
its e*.e)mpulse)ry e*harae*te‘r. (Vmipulsiem in 
he*alth insurane*e* is jiistifie*el e)n the grounel that 
it is the* only e‘H(i*e*tive' syste*in for the* prote*e*tie»n 
id* the working clas^ as a whole*. 

The* ne*w le*gisIation marks a funelamental 
bre*ach witiMhe |»ast in ivgarel to the* type of 
“risks’^ to whie*h it applie's. Pun^ly ])hy.sie*al 
risks we‘re‘ e*ove‘reel by the* we»rkme*u*s e*ompi*n- 
satie>n ])re>visions of previous h'gislatious. Rut 
a nmre* raelie*al |)rine*iple‘ is introdiierel whe*n 
“insuivel risk is wielene*il to e*ove*r te*mpo)*:irv 
ine*a|)ne*ity e)f whate*ve*r eerigin.’^ The ine'hision 
of such elive*rse* items as ‘‘me*elie*al alte*nelance* 
e>r pe*cuniary ae*e*iele*nt or sickness I)e*ne*fit, 
fune*ral bene‘fit and e*e)nfine*menl anel maternitv 
be‘n(‘lit” be‘ars e*Ie>e|ue‘iit te*stimony to the 
e'omprelmnsive* chanie*te*]' of the Ae*t. 

The two partie*s naturally inte*rested in the 
he*alth insurance sclieme* are* obviously wage*- 
e*arne*rs on the* one hanel anel e*mployers on the* 
othe*r. The* imj)ortance :ittae*he*el to this Act 
anel e*onse*epie*ntly to the* he*allh ed* the* weerkers, 
is shown by the* elire*e*t linane'ial e*ommitnie*nt 
unele*rtaken by the* Slate*. 

In priiie-iple the* insurance* e'ontribution is 
e'epially share*el by wage*-e*arncrs anel emplove*r.s. 
Its e*nle*ulatioii is arrive*el at l)y a two-fold 
methe)el. Kii-st, it e'onsists in the* givuiidrig of 
all wage*-e*arners intee distinct wage?-elasse»s ; 
anel se*ev)nelly, it inve)lve*s the deteriuiimtie)n of 
their corre*sponding ‘^basie renuineratiems.” 
The basie* remnne*rcition ed‘ each e*lass of wage*- 
earners thus corresponds to a fixed table of 
assumed wages. In other wonls, the ba.sic 
rates of wages are not "actual” wages but a 
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rough npproxiiniition of thoin. For (\v:nuple^ 
the basic wage of '30 yen por day corroriponds 
to the lowest wage-class composed of wage- 
earners who di’aw in "aetuar* wsiges an amount 
less than •35 yen i)er day and so on.* It is 
interesting to observe in this eonneetioii that 
in this matter the Japanese law is in eonforinily 
with the prevailing Ennipean praeJice ‘^as 
opposed b) the British, in which tlu‘ rate of 
contribution varies with sex but not with 
reinuneration.”t Finally, it must be jiieiitioiied 
that the maximum contribution must not 
exceed V*o of the wag(*-earner’s <laily wage. 
Although in ])rin(‘iple the employer shares 
the finanncial responsibility with the wage- 
eariuT, in certain circumstances the i-iih* may 
be modified in favour of wage-earmu's. In 
occupations involving 'much risk/ for example, 
coal-mining, different rates may be lix(‘d in 
respect of persons (Mujdoyed in tliem. In 
(‘xtreme cases the rise may even amount to a 
maximum of two-thirds of the total insurance 
contribution jointly borju* by th(» parti(*s 
concerned. The same principle, holds good in 
regard to wage-earn(*rs n»e(*iving v<»ry low 
wag(*s. 

The |)nrpose <»f th(» State subsidy is a 
doubh* one. First, it is designed t<» cover the 
cost of administration of the entire insuraiua* 
scheme. In its scH^ond aspect, it aini< at 

International liabonr Office submitted to the lioyal 
CommisBion on Labour in India, Evidence, Vol. IX, 
Ijondon). 

* There are thus sixteen wage-classes to each of 
which there is a daily basic wage which roughly 
corresponds to the ^‘actual’’ daily wage of that class. 
For example : 

Wage Class Basic Daily Actual Daily 


Wage Wage 


1.- 

•30 yen 

Less than *35 yen 

a- 

1*30 yen 

Between 1.15-1.45 yen 

la— 

4*00 yen 

More than 3. 5 yen 


t Cf. hUBmatitmal Labour Dec., 1926. 


building ii]> an orgauLsation for prevention, 
rathcu* thiin cure, of sickness among the labour- 
ing population of Japan. Indeed, it is bound 
to r<'(MMve more attention in the future, not 
merely b(u*aiise it is calculated to attain moni 
cflc(‘tiv(?ly ifs primary aim, namely, the health 
of the nation. The calculation of the Govcrii- 
iiKMit contribution regulated by two 

|)riii(uplcs. First, it depends on the animal 
cstimab* of the approximate iiumhcr of insured 
persons. In tlu* second place, it depends on 
I he total sum rei|uired for the expenditure on 
iusuninei' beiu'lits, /. the amount directly 
reipiired for the granting of dilferent bimefits 
both in cash and kind. 

It is probably loo (‘arly yet to be able to 
asecu’fain with any approacli to aceuraey the 
total cost of tlu* h(*alth insurance scheme*. 'Plu! 
organisation is still far from ])(‘rfect. XejveTthe- 
less acconliiig to an a(*tuaria1 survew made by 
Ihc Govcriim(*nl, it is estimated that the tf)tal 
iiisuraiuM* r(*venu(* will approximately 
amount to t(),000,000 yen, including the 
Oov(*rmucnt siibsidv and tin* insurance* coii- 
tribiitiems. On the other iianel, thet expenditure* 
will roughly amount te) 10,000,000 ye*ii. The* 
sur)>lus will be* e*re*dite*el to rlu* rcse*rve* fuiiel. 

Mutual aiel soi*ie*tie*s have* long e*xLstcd in 
Japan. The eirg;uiisatiemal basis e)f health 
insurance was tlu*re*fe)re» not entirely lacking in 
the* country. Ne?vcrthclcss the* inanguratie)ii 
e)f he'altli insurance* was not plain sailing. There* 
was first the ne*e*el feir loe*al eirgans in closer 
temch witli the insured persons ; se'cemdly, the 
siicce»ss e)f the se*lie>me d(*p(*ndcd Iarge*ly on the* 
se'tting lip e)f a e‘omplieate*el machinery of 
supervision. 

The first need was met by organising 
insiimnco on a double basis. The loc«al oi^ans 
may thus be classified into (?') h(»alth insurance 
societies and (w) health insurance offices."' The 
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health iiisuraiico society or "establishment 
fiind'^ is 21 purely local orjijiinisiitioii and 
constitutes a now V2iriant of the old inutiial aid 
society. Its inoinbership (‘xtends to all insur<‘(l 
persons of a particular uiHh»rtaking or :i 
number of undertakings taken together. 
Insunincc under th(» din^et control of the 
OovcTiiment is both iiiinu'rieally and in 
influenci* the more signilie 2 int. It is eife<»ted 
through th(‘ heiiltli insuriinee olHi'es estjiblislu'd 
on a territorhil basis, <*aeh of which controls 
th(> insurance of persons falling within its 
particular area. Tin* ehiss *)f peu'sons insured 
under this scheme is mainly composed of 
pcTsons who belong to undertidcings too small 
to fulfil th(» re<|uireinents of the health 
i I isii r 2 inee society, 

'Flu* cn»ation (»f an administrative appanitus 
for the provision of imulical aid under the 
health insurjince scheme was facilitated by 
two circumstances. It was ])articuhirlv 
fortnirate that the State becaim* from the verv 
p,utset res|)onsible for the insiinince of tin* 
bulk of the workers. On the other hand, the 
basis of a nation-wide medical orgjmisation for 
the purpose of health insurance was 2dreadv in 
existence. Thus the State, on bcdialf of (he 
hesilth insurance offi(»es, was able almost 
iinmedi 2 itely to entrust the Ja])an Mcnlical 
(Priictitioners*) Association with the entire 
responsibility for the orgjuiisjition of m(»dical 
scTvice for the insurt'd workers. Once this 
was 2 XCcomplislu*d, no s<*rious difiiculty W 2 is 
lik(dy U) be (‘xpected in respect of the medical 
tn^atment of workers insured with the health 
insunincc societi(*s. There exists no iitiiform 
medical organisation iimong the heidth 
insurance societi<»s. The majority of the 
societies however seem to have entered into 
arrangements with the Japan Medical 
Association. 


As noted 2 ibove, the list of benefits granted 
under the Health [nsuraiice Act is fairly com- 
prehensive. It is interesting tt) note that 
Japan, like most Hurop(‘an countries, has found 
it an advantage to include maternity insurance 
ill one (‘oinpnhensive scIkmik* of iu'alth 
insurance. Of thesi^ biMieiits sickm‘ss benefit 
in the form of nif'dical aid as well as tin* 
p 2 iyment of monetary benefit is the most im- 
portant. ft may be add(*d that tin* <*ommence- 
ment of nn*<li(*al benefit follows inmi(‘diat(*ly 
ii])oii tin* occurrence* of sickin*ss or injury. 
Its primary aim is the e|nickcst restoration of 
tin* insur(*d p<*rson’s In'alth. The period 
<liiring which nn*dical b(*n(*fit may be allow(*d 
is however limit(*d to ISO days. “(^ish” 
bein*fit in respc*<*t of si(*kness or injury, on the 
other Inind, forms a substantial sum and is 
normally fixed at lU) p. c. of the worker’s 
daily r(*mun(*ration, and its duration lik(* that 
of medical benefit is also limit<*d to ISO days. 
As mat(*rnity is consid(‘r(*d jis a s])(*cies of 
sickness for the pur|)oses of tin* law, tin* 
amount granted in mat(*rinty bc*nefit is similsir, 
ix,, 1)0 |). c. of the mother’s daily remuneration, 
and its payment exti'inls f»vi*r a period of 
10 weeks. In addition, a confinement benefit 
of 20 yc*n, or 10 yen wh(*n a midwife has b(*cn 
suppli(*d by tin* insuranci* institution, is granted 
to the patient. 

The following statistics will aiVord some 
idea of the wide sc»»|)(* of the b(*in*lits grantc‘d : 

.\. Am. Cash IIknkkits 
H. All Bknkfi'ivj in Kind 

A. Year Total 

(OOO’s y<*n) IVr insured j>ei*son 


102ti (3 months) 

2,078 

(.veil) 

1.03 

1!»27 

l(),or>r) 

s-.no 

1928 

1 (),4r)r) 

HS)\ 
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B. Year Total 

. (OOO’s ycMi) IVr insured ])erflhii 

(3 mouths) 4,101 2.11 

1927 18,453 9.77 

1928 19,018 9.89 

Tjik Total Cost of (\vsii BKXKFrr foi? 

Sk kxkss, KT(‘. 

192(5 (3 months) Yen 2,504,000 Y<*ii 1.29 

1927 13,440,000 7.12 

1928 13,913,000 9.95 

III this somewhat short survey, one thing 
has been imuh* clear, namely, that tin* inaugura- 
tion of heahh insiininct* in Japan marks a most 
constniclive ap|)roa<*h (o one of In* r pressing 
labour problems. In Japan, no less than in 
India, the problem of health is aeuti'. Japan 
has becai (juick to perceive* that her industrial 

future is indissolubly Imund up with tin* health 
of tin* work(*rs. 

Tin* organisation of the in*w scln*me in 
Japan has Ix'en facilitated by a number of 
circumstanc(‘s. On the oin* hand, the supply 
of medical nn*n was already large enough to 
cope* with tin* in*w re»(piireme*nts, while the 
,cxiste*uce* eif the* mutual aid seicieties em the 
othe*r had anticipated insurance institutions. 
Finally, the we)rke*rs’ familiarity with e)tln»r 
feirins e»f insurance^ fen* e*xample*, the po.st 
offie'e* life* insurance, inaugurale*d in 1929, and 
their kiniw ledge e>f the thre*e R’s jmveMl tin 
way for the* intreKluction eif he*alth insuraime- - 
cemdilions ne>t easily reproduce*d in India. 

'rin* deivetailing of the workmen’s cenn- 
pensatiem provisions into the health insiiranee 
se‘ln>me* has ne»t given general satisfactieni, for 
it lias bee*n maintained that "the employe'Ps’ 
charge's on ae*eonnt of the industrial risk . . . 
have* preibably be»en lightened but little, if at 
all.” But it is ejuestioiiable whether this st^itemoiit 
can be substantiate*d. Moreover, the functions 
of the two types eif insurance* are diilereiit 
Workers must imt be* made tei jiay for 


industrial risks for which they are not prima- 
rily rcisponsible. 

It ap])ears that while on the* whole the 
State-managed institution secures uniformity 
of aehniiiistration, the advantage is not all on 
its side. The* health iusunince offices have 
genersdiy pre)ve*d more (*x pensive. The edu- 
cative* (*ftect eif sedf-goveriiinent also is denied 
to lh(*m. Despite? relative cheapness of the 
health insurance societies they have not 
e»xpandeel as they should have done. The 
pre*sent econennic situation is held responsible 
fen* this, be*e*ause the* larger industrial units 
have* b(*en hit harder tlian the small(*r ones. 

44ie steady progre»ss e»f h(*alth insuraiM*e is 
shown by two fa(*ts. First, the incr(*asing 
ele*manels on the* eleicteirs’ se‘rvices inelicate that 
workers have* not be*en slow tei utilise the ih*w 
organisation. Indeed, its popularity has been 
so gre*at that the trove*rnme*nt has been eibliged 
te> re*strict the* inere?ase of "e*xce'ssive* re*sorts 
te) de)cte)i*s.” Seeonelly, the* annual buelg(*ts eif 
insurane*e institiitiems are in <»leKse ae.?e*e)rdance* 
with the expe*e*ted cost of the* insni-auco se*heme 
showing among either tilings that the* schemie 
was based on w(*ll-considere*d data. 

Finally, the* eife*ct eif the* s(*he*ine on the* 
industries eif the* country may be brie*flv 
suiiimarise*el. h^irst e^f all, it is unlikely that 
health iiisunince will unduly handicap the 
pniduction of the ceiuntry. The* additiein eif 
2-3 p. c. eif the* workei*s’ daily wage to the* 
ceist of pixiduetiein may, it is hoped, be more* 
than made up by the higher industrial 
effic*icncy of the workers. In the sc(?oiid 
place, as mejiitioneel above, the burden on the* 
einpleiye'r in respect of workmen’s compen- 
sation will be considembly lightened. Thiitlly, 
by spreading the benefits over a period eif 
time, savings will be effected in respect eif 
iiite'rest, etc. Similar cemsidcratioii apply tei 
the worker. He is not expected to be any 
the worse eitf as a result of the addition of a 
trifling sum to his daily expenses. Since he* is 
the sole recipient of the benefit, it is for him 
both a material and moral gain. 



The Czechoslovak Glass Industry 

Kv K, ZAK 


There* arc many evi(l(*iiees to show that 
glass was iiiaiuifaotiir(*(l on the territeny of 
Czechoslovakia already in ])ro-historie times, y(‘t 
th(^ full growth of the glass iialiistry tliei’o ilat(‘s 
but from the outset of the J 7tli ceuturv, when 
glass makers fmiii Veniee eanu* to DohcMiiia 
and laid the foundation for a nuinb(*r of big 
glass factories. The first iiohemian glass fae*- 
tory is that of llaniich in Novy Svet whieh 
began to put its products on tin* markc*t in 
tin* year U)80. Other factories, |)articnlarly 
those in the, Bohemian For(*st and in the GianfAs 
Mountains followed shortly aft<*nvards, thus 
in Bor (ITaida), Kamenicky Senov (Steins- 
chonau), Jablonec (Gablonz), and Tanwald. 

Tile product of th(»s(‘ factories was soon 
known ail over Knropc* under the name of 
Boluanian Glass, and for its line (piality and 
beantifnl shajics it was exported mainly to 
(icrmany, Itjily, Spain, Portugsd, Poland, Russia 
and irolland. 

During the ‘ econd half to the 1 9th century, 
however, on account of keen English and 
French competition the (*xport of Bohemian 
(jiass dnippcd considerably. 'Phis, although 
for a time it deprived the po|>ulace in the 
Bohemian Forest of a means of livelihood, had 
the beneficial result that the Bohciniaii glass 
fac.torics centered then their efforts on the* 
crystal colour(*d, painted and etched glass, and 
jewelry glass. Further d(*vcIopnient in th(*se 
lines, and the growing d(*niand tV»r more 
exquisite workmanship to satisfy special orders 
led to tlic establishment of technical schools in 
which under the guidance of art teachers tho 


skill of workers was increas<Ml and troops of 
special artists turned out (dcsigiuTs, modellers, 
(‘ngi*av(‘rs, etchers, s(‘ltcrs, etc.), by whos(* 
efforts new branches and methods wen* develop- 
ed in tin* fae(ori(‘s. '^riu'sr* schools arc in close 
collaboration with tin* industry and some acqui- 
red fam(‘ for tin* great iullueiice that they 
exercise on tin* glass pro«lucts ol tlu‘ir area. 
SiK'h is the tef'huical school in Kamenicky 
Senov fouiid(‘d in ISoli, aiiotluu' in Bor found(*d 
in 1870, the scho(d for industrial art in Prague, 
tin* t(‘a(*hnieal school in Z(*lczny Brod and 
oth(*rs. Artists ami d(*signers for the iudnsiry 
are trained chiclly at the school of Arts and 
Grafts in Prague. 

Artists of tin* ( ViCchoslovak glass industry 
are renowned in tin* art-worhl <»i Europi* for 
their woi-d of high iin'rit. To mention but low 
A. Bcekcrt of the tcachnical school in Kamcni- 
cky Senov is a v(*ry able d(*signcr of glass 
ornam<*ntations, which an* m(»stly executed at 
the school ; the technical school in Bor is a 
soiir<*(* of inspiration ti> the numerous lactories 
within its area, it has on its staff sm*h excellent 
men as IL Strchlov, R. Gizck and d. Schroder ; 
at tin* school of industrial art in Prague, the 
teacher do.sef ])rahoin)Vsky guid(*s tin* deve- 
lopment of the factories by his designs, among 
whieh there arc very beautiful ornamental cups. 
Other work f)f value* is done by Kot(‘ra, 
J. Uoreje and «)thers. 

Tin* Cz(*chosl(»vak glass factories |n*oduet : 
Hollow glass, imnle in different sha|M*s, larg(‘ly 
by hand, and in greater part further worked 
out into decorative and utility objects. Only 
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tho bottlos siro (lone bv niechanienl moans. Tho 
dooorativp work is ran’iod out bv cutting, on- 
graving, i)ainting, otohing, sand blasting. 

Pressed glass substitutes the expensive* out 
glass in making objects of every day use, such 
as saucers, plates, ash-trays, tumblei>;, (*te. 

Illuniiimtion glass, mainly lighting fixtures 
of aitistie designs, ehiefiy made* by hand, and of 
a very high typo of we)rkmanshi]). 

Taiboratarj’ glass for e*homists, druggists, ote. 

Window glass, maele* alost entirely me*ehani- 
eally ; only oxe*eptionally is it deeorate'd by 
painting, otohing or sand blasting. 

Building glass like* tiler, slates, paving plates 
or ble)eks, e*te. Amemg the* nume*rous varieties of 
the'so produetss the most important are the 
^Tri|)Iex” aiiel "Bitli|)lex”- -the unl)re*akable 
glass, made* out of se*ve*ral thin plate*s pre*ssc*d 
tog('the*r. Tins glass is usenl mainly in automobile 
manufaeture for winelshie»leis and windows, in 
arme)ured ears and also for speetueles. 

Pljite and iniiTor glass. 

A sjieeial bnineh e)f glass industry is fornmd 
by the so-called Jablonec ware* which fle)urishes 
e)n greater part as a home industry in tho district 
e)f Jizera Mountains and centivs in the* te)wn e)f 
Jabloiie*e* Nisn. rIablone*e ware* is manu- 
factuivd alme)st e*xclusively Ibr expe)rt. About 
3000 establishment and 000 commercial 


enterprises deal in this ware and give employ- 
ment te) se>me 30,000 we)rkors in factorie»s or in 
he)ine. The; glass fe)r this purpose; is usually 
made in the form of small sticks e)r tubes, which 
are them cut and we)rke*d out into imitation 
pearls, beads, buttons, and other de‘conitive; 
e)bjectives. Large»r tube's e)f glass eif different 
('olours are* cut iute> well-known bangles which 
are exported to India. 

Although the manufacture* of glass or 
custome je*we*lry underwent many cluinge»s in 
the course e)f time*, the basie* ieli'a of th^ i'»i- 
tation e)f pre*cions stones remains. There are* 
still manufactured the so e*alle'el "e'hatou” 
(rose*tte) which imitote; to perf(*ctit)n the; most 
be*autifiil diamoiuLs, anel s(*rve as material for 
custome* je*we*le*rv like brooches, ne*cklace*s, rings, 
bue*kle*s, e»lasps, eliadems and other ob]e»e»ts. 
Abemt 1,200 inde*penelent establishments in the* 
envire)ns e)f Jabh)ne»e; are e 3 ngage*el in memnting 
the imitation stones e)n to me*tal work. Ane)the»r 
im|iortant branch e)f the Jablonec. industry is 
the manufacture e>[ objects e)f ciystal glass, — 
various office and table ute*nsils, bottlers, be)ttle*- 
stejppers, etc. 

In ne>rmal time the* (.W*hosle)vak glass 
industry e*mploys abeint 1 50,000 we>rkers. The* 
be*st expend markets lor Czee*he)sle)vak glass 
are America, England, Germany and India. 



Permanent Settlement and The Cost of Swaraf 

By KAllT’NA Kl-MAU NANDI 


I'horo was a tiino — not so vorv long ago 
— wIkmi, if anyone* liad tho tcinoritv to ask what 
Swaraj meant, ho would lx* given th(» ervptie 
answ(‘r that Swanij wsis a won! full 
of a nivstic signifi<*ano(* aTi<I was outside* the* 
pale of declinable ex|)re*ssions. But tilings have* 
ohange'el sinee*, anel wo are* apt neiwaelays to 
display eonside»ral)le sus|)ioie)n about anything 
which has any se*nse e>f vague*n(*ss as to its 
]>rope»r implie*atie)n. It will not there‘foiv, i 
hojie*, he* e*e)nsielere*el as eleiwnright he*re*sy, if I 
juvipeise to epie^stiem be»th the validity anel 
aelvisability of ])e*rpe*t.nating the* Pe*rinane*nt 
Setlh'inonl in the* propos(*el future* autonemioiis 
e'emstitutiein of Be*ngiil. 

I shall at first try te) intorpre*! the* |)e)int eif 
vie*w eif the* adveie'ate s of the* syste*in. The*y 
have* twe) pot arguine*nts, - ■(/) that the institution 
of property has given an inhe*re*nt anel 
inalienable I’ight eif eiwnorship to the* zeinindai’s, 
and sine*o the* State has no moral or legal 
right te) remove* them from the*ir position eif 
own(‘rship, it would make vi*ry little* elille*re*ne*e* 
wlmt-her the re*vemie* asse*ssnie*nt w'as se*ttle*d 
perieidically eir one*e* feir all, anel (//) that the 
present system maintains beith in seioial and 
an ee*e)noniic balance which it would pnibably 
ne)t be advisable tf) tlisturb. Apart fmm the 
l(*gal que*stie)n involved in the* above* set e)f 
arguments, the*re* is a great de^al eif siibstantiable 
ground for them, only that the*y lae*k imagina- 
tion. The arguments have a valid ground only 
so long as we^ are^ pi*e)iie^ to look npem the* 
reeepiemt of the land reve*nue* as an institutiem 
over which the sons of the soil have* ne) 
control and which has not thefr interest at 


heai*t. This se*nse* eif wareling eiff the 
pe*ne*tration intei the* interior home*ste*ads e>f the 
province* of an alie‘n (Te)ve*rnine»nt ane] an alien 
pe*e)pli* has ])robably be*e*n the* seiurce eif so 
many inspire*el aelvoe*ate*s eif the Permanent 
Se*ttleme*nt. 

Hut if we* look as the* thing with a little 
meire of four-sight anel imagination, wi* w'eiuld 
pnibably re*alise that uiiele*r a gove*rnnK*nt 
meire or less uneler native* e'emlreil (though 
this is practically an ae*ade‘iiiic assumption, 
le*t ns heipe it wall be* unde*!* native* cemtrol) 
things w'ill have* consiele*rably e*hangeel frenn 
w'hat tlu*y are neiw’ and a re*ael]ustnie*nt eif the 
pre*se*nt agrarian positiem of the* preivince wdll 
not me*re»ly be nee*e*ssary, but will meire*ove'r be 
aelvisable* anel be*ne‘ficial. 

Thk liKetAi. RreJiiTs ok ZKMixriAKs 

As re*gards the* le‘gal disabilitie*s against the 
re*voe*ation of the* Pe*nnane*nt Se*ttlenie*nt, the*y 
elo neit se*em to be insurmountable*. The* most 
im))ortant argument that the aeIvoe*ate*s of the* 
syste*m advane*e* in favemr of the* le*gal peisition 
of ze*minelars is that the*y are* propri(*teirs of 
eif the lanel the*y eiwai anel the (lovernment have* 
no right e)f |)re)pe*rty but me»r(*ly a right of 
re*ve*nue* eiver the lanel. In the* dise*ussions and 
de*spatche*s that w'e*re* (*irculating between the 
Court eif I)ire*ctors eif the* Kast India Comjiany 
ill Lonelon anel their re*pre*sentative*s in India 
be*fore* the* iiiaiiguratiein eif the* Permanent 
Settlenmiit, the* general te»iieir eif eijiiiiioii indeed 
s(*ems to have* acknowle»dged the* here*ditarv 
pniprietary rights of the zeminelars over the 
lands they eiwne'd. In his Minute date»d the 
June 18, 1789, Sir John Shore frankly 
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admits in course of a discussion in favour of 
settling for tin* Ijaiid Revenue witli jfcln* zemin- 
dars that b(*.side.s its other advantage's, this 
was ^*’the‘-only |>lan which can be adopted 
without" aonie degree of injustice the 

acknowledged rights of the zemindars.”* Also 
in the discussion whicli taok |)lace in the 
Governor-0 eiieraPs Council in 1 775-’7t), both 
Hastings and Harwell as well as Francis 
maintained J\mt tin* land belongt'd to tin* 
zemindars. “The* inhfU'itable (piality of the* 
lands” wrot(‘ Fnmeis, “is alone sufficient 
to pn)ve that th(*y ar<» the piY)perty of 
the* zemindars, talukdars and othc^i's to 
whom they have? d(?sceiid(»d by a long <»oui*se 
rtf inheritane(*.”t This view of tlu^ matter 
was however contested by James Grant, who 
advanced flu* theory that “tiu* sovereign ruler 
in till parts of Hindoosthan, if not tlu'ough the* 
whole of Asia, unless it In* in the Russian 
Dominions is deelar(?d ta be the solo virtual 
proprietor of the soil.”* Tin* zemiiidai’s 
were no more than periodical contrActing 
framers but who, during tlu* decline of th(* 
Moghul Empire, had clandestinely extended 
their original jiowers. 

Thus, it will be seen, the battle for and 
against in IVriuanent Settlement was fought 
bv EngliStpien amongst thc*msc*lves. Indian 
opinion did not seem to have been consulted at 
all. A^^et an Indian, a veiT well-known Bengalee 
scholar, published a treatise on the tpiestion 
of prop.pi5ty in land. It is not known, nor can 
it be ""Ascertained now if it was written freely 
and independently, or if it was really compiled 
at tlu* behest of the powers that were. But 

« Minute of Sir John Shore dated 18th June. 
1789, pp. 193. 

t Quoted from Mr. K. i\ ChoudhuriHi"' 
Uiatorn antf Eimiomies of Iho Lnntf Sijstem Zn 

pp. 10. 


the following remarks of a Bengal Civilian 
throw a very interesting light on the siibj<‘ct : 

"Thci'(* is every rea.son to believe’ that 
the grand (ui-ors of Ix>rd (■ornwallWs Code 
aros(* from too great a n*lian(*(? upon the authen- 
ticity of a treatise ii|)oii proprietsiry rights, 
writtiin by Juggernaut Tarkapanchanoii, a 
Bengali Pundit, (*iiiployed by Sir William Jones 

to comi)il(* a digest of Hindu Law 

JnggfTnaiit asserts that exclusive proprietary 
rights in the soil app(*.rtain only to the sovereign 
and to llmhmins : but on perusal of the onginal 
or tlu^ very excellent trsinslation of it by 
Mr. Coh‘lm)okc‘ it will be (*vident to the Hindu 
Law Student that tlu* author had some other 
(d)jeet in view than that of giving a fair and 
candid statem(*nt of the Hindoo Jjuw in respect 
to land tenure*. Wlu*thc*r to forward some* 
partie*nlar intere*st, or witli the* eTinging syco- 
phancy of his nature, io favour tlu* hype>tlu*sis 
e'nt(*rtainod by the riders eif the day he* lias 
given to the world a work which though it deios 
cre*dit to his abilities as a enisuist, stamps his 
niemory with infancy siiu*e* it preives him to 
have girblcd tlu* texts of his authorities in (.irdcr 
to establish as law, a system of his own, utterly 
ine*oiisLste*nt with the prine*i|de»s and precepts 
laid down by that ('eulc, which if he be*Ucvcs 
as a llindoe) and as a Brahman, he was bemud 
to revci’se* as emanation of wisele)m.”i* 

vVs alre'ady indicated authoritative* opinion 
was however considerably divided em this 
jKiint and shows findings as to the legal posi- 
tiem of the zemindars in relation to their landed 
property and the*ir aee(?ptance by the* Court of 
Directors in Ijondon cauiiot be said to have 

• Historical and Comparaltre Fimmes of Ben^af 
by James Grant. 

t A Memoir on the Land Tenure and Principles 
of Taxation obtaining in the provineses attached to the 
Ikpngal Fnisideiicy : Ity a Civilian, Calcutta .1832, 
pig. 27-^ 
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been legjiily e-onclusivor Colonel Wilks, for 
iiistiince, in his Historieal Sk(*telM»s of South 
India smiles at the confusion cr(*iitcKl by this 
question. “In the controvers}' to det(;riniiii‘ 
Mdiethcr the sovereign or the xeniindar, was 
the proprietor, each party iip|)ears to me to 
have reciprocally refuted the iiroposition of his 
adversary without establishing his own, they 
severally proved that neither the king nor tin* 

zemindar is the propri(»tor Instead of 

creating” he continues, “by the ni<»st absurd of 
all misnouKTs a lew lunninal pi’opri(‘toi‘s, who 
without further usurpation, can by no possible 
exertion of power be r<Midere4l eitli(*r more or 
I(*ss than farmers or eontniet<»rs of r(*vemie, the 
Rritish firoverninent may still restore property 
and its (‘oneommittiuit bh'ssings to the great 

mass' of the subjects ” This indeed seems 

to have the greatest sanction of authority as its 
backing. Nowhere in ancient Hindoo customs 
is the king v<'sted with |)roprietary rights over 
th<* land, nor do(*s tli<»r<' seem to be any ni<»n- 
tion of any intermediary like our /(Muindar as 
having propriehiry rights over the soil. 'riu» 
|)riinary right of ownei>ihip vested, as it should, 
in the eultivator and the king was only entithsl 
to a share of the yiedds of tin* soil in return for 
the protection afforded to tin* peasant by his 
Government. Things donot s(*eni hi have 
changed fundamentolly during the Moghul 
period. The creation of c(*i*tjun semi-ft*udal 
lords during the Moghul p<*riod do not appear 
to have vested these* lords with any but a mere 
hereditary oflBce* of «^oll(»etor of revenue. Con- 
siderable material is found to prove* that in 
Asiatic governments most e)f the siue*e*ure 
offices were eeinsielered as lu*reditary and 
there is every rease)n te> be*lieve that the office's 
of the Zemindar, Jngiixlar or the Talukdar (the* 
different names appear to differentiate only tlie 
rank) were likewise* hereditary’. So that? e'veii 


if we* wei*e* to accept the pedantic assump- 
tion of private pnipcrtv in land, the* /eminelar 
can by no manne*r or m(*ans claim pi'e>prietary 
rights ove*!’ it. 

'PiiK E(?e)Xe)Mie’ Bi:im)KX 

Bill apart from all such ae‘a(h*mic and 
poelantic elisciission ove*r the* rights of the 
ze*mindar, the* most ceigent argument against 
the eontimianee* of the systi'in is siip])lie*el by 
the* tre'inendems e*e‘onoinie‘ pressure* that the* 
system inqioses u|>on the people* and upi>n the 
resource's e)f the State. The* e»e»ononne e*vils e)f 
the syste‘in are two-fohl, — Krst, that it makes fe>r 
a large intere*e]>ti«)n of State*-re*venney, and 
s(»e'eMully, that it puts a ]>r(‘ininm upon ielh*ne*ss 
and lack e)f initiative* e»f epiite* an a))pre*eiable* 
numbe*r of onr p(*ople*. It has be*e*n e*stiniate*el 
that more* than eighty pe*r cent of the pee)p|p of 
Be'iigai are* assoe*iate*d with the agricultund 
pre>f('ssie>n of whe>m at h'ast se*venty pe*!* cent 
are* actual tilh'rs e)f the* se>il. So that by 
kee'ping an iiiterme'eliarv like* our zemindar 
over the*m, who inte*rce‘pt some‘whe*re* be*twee*n 
sixty-five* te) e‘ightv p(*r cent e)f the* greiss lanel 
re*ve*mie» of the* provine'e*, we* uiir(*asonablv 
lax, em the eine* hand, the* elaily bivad of 
about se»vc*nty ]M*r cent of onr ])f*ople* and, 
em the e)the*r liand, we* unne‘e*e‘ssarily waste 
the peissibilitie*s of the* re'veime' expansion of 
the* State*. Again, on the* othe'r hand, this State 
of the prese*nt agrarian position e)f the proyipee 
is pe*rpetuating llie* growth and e*x]>ansiou eif a 
leisured class who are* de*veloping as ashore en* 
h'ss purely eionsnming unit in oui* seicial 
e*e*4)ne)my. 

It has been estimated that the direct teniire- 
holde*rs uneler the* Permanent Settlement number 
about liftv-seven lacs. It is, of eoui*se, ti*iie that 
aH ‘these fifty-seven lacs are not lolling in 
wealth and luxury. But, on the other hand, 
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sonic of them at least an* qiiit«i ceitaiiily enjoy- 
ing luxuries th(\v do not earn or d<»S(!rve. I 
have alrc‘ady stated that tin* zemindars, tidiik- 
dars, c'h*., under tlu^ l\‘rnianent Settieiiiont, 
iiit(*n*c‘|)t, iioriiially, soiiiewluTO b(*tw(^eii sixty- 
five to eighty per cent of th<‘ gross liund R(‘venue 
of the Provinet*. On the otlier hand, in the eases 
of those lands of tlu* Province* which are teni- 
pomrily settl(*d or jierLodieally fanned out, the 
figur(*s are nearly r(*Yers(»<l ; — th(*y yielel, on the 
average, from fifty-live* t(» .sixty-five p<*r cent of 
tlu* gross eolleetion. I -nfortunately, however the 
perc(*ntage of lands so s(*ttl<*d is practically 
negligible^ Be*sieles, most ed’ the*se ]K*e»ple are 
uiipreifitablv tie*d to the laiiel, — in most erases 
their false* sense* ed right em the* erne* hanel anel 
prestige* e>n the* othe*!* pre»ve*nt the‘ni fre)in turning 
to any edher oceuipatiem profitable to theiiisclve*.s. 

'My argument now narrows de)wn the* ejue»s- 
tion into whethe*r the\se* tenur(*-holders under 
the Pe*rmanent Settlement sheiuld be e*xjm)pri- 
ated. B(»sieles, a furtluT ejuestion will natiinilly 
arise as tei what will the States do te> ]m)vide* 
e*mployment to those* sei e*xpre)priaie*d. 

It is certainly the bn.sine*.ss e)f the State to 
think this emt befeire* any .such me*asure* e>f 
expropriation is ado|)te*d. But at the same 
time expropriation need not nee(*.s.sarily entail 
unemployment By a measure of expixipriatiem 
we* ought to bring emr agniruin peisition intei 
line* with modern tendemeies and movements, 
but these* tenure.*-holele*rs may neverthele^ss tem- 
por.irily re*main revenu(*-eontractors, which, in 
e*ssene.(»,’*the\y r(*ally are. This should be emly 
a tempeirary measure* and efforts should no 
doubt be made* te) graelually provide either 
venues e>f pnifitable and suitable (*mployinent to 
these people*. Be'side.s, the (|U(*stion of pnivid- 
ing employment tei this class of peaiple is not 
sucli^a serious proble*m as many people nifl^^ 
imagine. Various scholars and public men 


have given uttcranc^ to weighty words On 
serious problem eif iincmpleiyment amo^ the 
ediu^ited chisses. Dr. Narcn Law, in the 
Poeijah Number of the Advance has estimated 
that the apjiroximate annual turnover of edu- 
cated and uiuMiiployed youths in Bengal at 
8,000. Dr. Law's figures are no doubt i\\nU\ 
reliabh* and may, for the* time being, point to 
an alarming state of affairs, but on closer exa- 
mination it will be found that they r(*pr(^sent a 
state* of idlen(*ss which is more* a matter of 
choice than compulsion. 

Now, I am afraid, I have committ(*d mys(»lf, 
dc*liberat(?ly, to misunder.sttinding. Wh(*n I say 
that th(*ir unemployment is hiion* by choice 
than by compulsion,' I mean tiny lack initia- 
tive and, in mo.st ca.s(‘s, arc not willing to risk 
their energies after anything which may not 
have the absolute certainty of emoluments, 
though they may be pregnant with |)rosp(*cts, 
before them. This state of affairs ha.s, I think, 
been engendered by two things. On tin* one 
hand, tlu* gradual displacement of the native* 
eh*ment from BengaPs trade and industries bv 
more virile units for a long time past has made* 
our ])eoph? imconeionably shy of trying to fight 
back their position. Th(*re has undoubtedly 
been some slight r(*vival of i»it(*re.st among the 
iiit(*lligent Bengalee in tin* tnidc* and industry 
of his province* during tin* last decade, but 
though the results hav(* been cpiit* encouraging 
this r(*vival lias been .so slight that the geiUTal 
truth of my statement still holds, iS(*condly, tin* 
slight ])n)tection that association with hunl 
provides to most of these (mosst of tin* s 0 -t*alled 
bhadralof] classes who constitute the bulk of 
the educated unemployed in Bengal are found 
to hav(* some land, however meagre its area 
and ycild may be from the point of vi(*w of 
sust(*mince) people saves them fiom tliat 
extreiSie despe^atioll which alone mighi ha\'e, 
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ill iMiviiinstimcrs^ (Ikmii to liiicl out 

v<*mics of ciiiiiloyiiioiit siwny from tlio liojitni 
tnu*k. T is y<*t u third nud u v(*rv |)ot<Mit 
l•^llls<‘ wliioli opcrnh's iijrjiinst our tryiuj^ to sook 
lU'Mih ficlils for <.'X|>IoilsituMi, -tli«‘n‘ is i\ distiiirt 
liK-k of li>iMl(>fslii|) in lliis line, wliU-li j,l„ii<s l.v 
its coustriiotivc iirogriimiiio or r;iti(ui:il l<*jid, 
should ))<• uhlr to luirsumlc iiiir youiiu; iiioii to 
ill work suitnhlo to thoir iiitfllirtu:il :iud 
|»iiysirid r(|ui|)moiits. 

Rut iill this iiotwillishiudjii^' thrn* <‘:iuuot 
l)r uiiy siKM'csshll solution of tii(‘ uii(‘lii|iloviiiout 
M'K'stioii of the <>dur:itod for uuy Initrlh of tiuio 
uiilrss tlu> lur^or prohlom of hmtrr om|iloym<‘iit 
ol the m.issos of our jiroplo, of whom ;it h-jist 
■^< vouty |)(‘r oriit urc din'ctly di^pcndnit on Imid 
■iloiio just iKiw, li:is hroii soI\(*d. ^riioro wjis :i 
timr wluMi thr Rcut»;:d (udtivator was not UK'ivIy 
dcpoudnit upon land, Imt laid >omo sort of ;i 
liamlirrah to tail hark upon hrsi<l<>s. Modern 
rjuulltious ;iud roiuprtitioii from across tin* 
and the seas diauamh^d luoderiii/atioii 
'd their methods which our people laih‘d to 
cope with. I he result has l>«*cu an all*ri»inid 
iiisullicii'iK’y n| (Muployiueiit, lor a< 4 ’ri(Miltui':d 
ai'tivitics cannot oc(Mi|iy them, on an average, 
l‘u* more than iOO days in the year. This has 
uafni'ally made the oi'cnpatioii of a^rii'ultiire 
very much nn|)nilitahle to most. What is need- 
‘•d tlierefon* is that industries, prefemhiv on a 
eoH.perative basis, slioiild l)e starteil all over 
die province merely with a view to meeting 
h*"al deinands and on local «*api.tal and with 
l<ieal lahonr. 'Hiis ahim* can reh^asi* aiiv 
^'ppriudahle nninher of onr people from the himl 
uid (‘ventiially iiiaki' the o(*enpation (piite 
orf»litahle. Lar^e industrial towns reekinjr with 
*ilth and view's hav<' never a])p<>ah><l to the 
homely Ken^alee lahonn^r and will never h<* 
uhle to entice him inspiti* of starvation and 
•ineinphn'nient. .\nd thus also snittihle 


employment eati he found for tla/isands id 
onr voniiji; men consistent with their edneation 
ami physi«*al ef|nipments. Rut the initiative 
must at first he taken hy them. 

1 have said that though all th<‘ dinvt tenure- 
holders under the Permanent Sotthaneiit eaimoi 
he said to he exa<‘lly lollino; in wealth, thm'e an* 
at least some who are enjoying' luxuries thev d»» 
not earn or deserve. There are some l,t)l)l) to 
l.ottt) /(‘luiiidars in tliis Pr(»vinec who would fall 
iimhu* this eateoory eiijoyinj*- ail the privileocs 
of the Permanent Settlement. They art* m-ver 
satisfied with tlu‘ir nnd(‘scrvin_t;* aflhuMicc, and 1 
have the Laml R(*v(‘iiu«‘ Administration Rcpori 
t»l Rental id I !),*>()-.*> 1 licforc iiu* to prove, that 
th< *y arc the lori'iiiost amoii^' those whi» rake up 
niilicaltliy disputes with their tenants hv tr\ ini»* 
to enhance an airi‘:i<ly pretty hit’ll rent. R<‘sitle^, 
j^eiiorally eariiin;^ an amount many times hi^hev 
than the minimum taxable iiuMum*, tiicse pei»|)le 
are, moreover, ex(‘uipt from tlie operations of the 
lm*onie>ta\ Act. Iiulei'tl, in every way they are 
pr«»vinji; more and nmre a stuiree «d’ waste aniJ 
loss btith to the t iovi'riumait and the pet»ple. 
Aliseutees more often than m»t, these people in 
mo«.t eases have devi'lojied into a proverbially 
o|ipressive eommniiity and have become more 
an eeoimmii* biirdiai than anytliiiio' cisi* on the 
resources »if the eommniiity. All that these 
pi'ople may claim or ilesi*rve is the ivmiiiieration 
of an ordinary reveiuie-eolleetor under tie* 
(ioveriiiiM‘nt. 'flieir ex|)ro|)riatioii will enlianei* 
the lami revenue hy at least fifty per cent under 
th<‘ existing' rates, if not really more. In this 
eonneetion I will just eiti* um* example of tlie 
IxMiefit of tile Permanent Settlement to our 
peasants and close my article. One Mr. li. N. 
(inha writ(*s that livi* hnndretl peasant-families, 
whosn* anei'stors n‘elaim(*d the Natndah area in 
the Snndarhnns, hav<‘ l)<*(*n n^ndered ahsolntelv 
laiiflless witlKiiit any eonipensation whatsoevei’ 
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bv ilir ( jovcnmiciit liaviiij.*; 1700 

ball 's III' linxl l)rlon^inj>’ io Ibosi* poopio from 
Air. N :«:o‘ < 'bjimlrn Rnl ( ’lumdlinri, who got Jill 
tin- Ami tlionglj tho cjinnl proj(*(‘t 

IVll ilirt Miili tlir laml was not rcstonnl to thrin 
bin \\a- 1 1 iMporarily l(‘as<'il oiil to om* Mr. I\ 

Sa«llil\a!». ! ItimlriMls of such iii^laiiccs may bo 
i'onml Uti'oiiohont tin* liMiglh and l>rcsi(Uh of tin* 
Provima^ and y(‘t onr pcoplo aro ika’ci* tirod of 
talking* big al)oiit the bonolits of tin* systiMii. 


Lastly about social l^fdanoos. Sooial valn(*s 
havo of lat(‘ boon fast changing and it is 
c<‘rtainly bottor that th(‘y slionld chango their 
])rcs(*nt <i])solct(^ form <‘vcn if that may cost 
some tcmpf>rary distiirbanct*. Resides the bcm‘- 
lits of bringing all the land (o (ioverninent 
fthfia (with of c ourse adecpiatc* sufeiftfitnls to the 
pc‘asanls) would more than compcMisatc for 
what«‘Vor temporary inconvenience we may have 
to Slitter. 


WHY FAMINE FOLLOWS THE FLAG 

“India the >ame her life-blood snc^kcMl but worse. 

Perhai)s in twenty years five hundred millions >t(‘rling, from h(*r famished 
myriads. 

'! aken to fe(*d the luxury of Rritain. 

'lakeii, without ivturn 

While Ilritain womh'rs with a pious protoneo of iiinoe(‘nc(‘. Why famine follows 
tilt' Hag. 

■; y A ‘Y. 

O England, thou old hypocrite, thou sham, thou bully of wi'ak nations whom 
thou were c alled to aid/’ 


— iOdward Carpenter 
(in Totranls Dnitoeyarjf) 


Publicity- Media and Methods 

r.Y s. K. iJANKiui:!-; 


To lijivc on a nuiss scnU*, lx* if 

adoption, production or consiiiiiption, one ninst 
resort to jaiblicity. Witli tlu‘ growth of, or 
desire to grow, mass e(>nseionsn(‘ss piihlieily is 
a neecssitv and its iniportane(‘ is daily dawning; 
on ev(*i*y class in iIk* s(K*i<'tv. I^nblicity 
Is edncalioii lor tin* ma^" and* class in an 
<*\lcnsive scale and if can be regnlaft'd and 
ought lo be ngnlated in a way as not fo bi* an 
»*con<»mi<' wa^te. In tln‘se days of mass 
cniisei<uisn(‘ss \vc can not bnl think ol r*conomy 
in ev<*ry splnre of life and with the daily 
incr(‘asing strnggh* for exist<‘ne<‘ and n(‘W ideas 
of comforts we have to think <d‘ economy, 
‘>p(*ak of <'conomy and a( i economically: even 
when doing a thing IV)r the mass wc cannot 
igiior<‘ c<‘onom\ it is a im tliod, a means and 
not an ideal goal (d’ lile or it- acnvifics, 4'he 
jMiliiician*^ nnIio an* |»crlun)s the wor.-t wasfers 
« animf ignore economy ; it has now bec<mie a 
handmaid of poljiies and is oik* of the ])lanks 
of all polilical platforms. M’ith ihc inen-ased 
striiggh* for (*.\istcnce every nation is trying 
to nse ntmosl econmy in every spliere of its 
activities — waste is soon going to be* a wonl 
of the past and ev<*ry man would feel himsidf 
aslunned of living dubbed a waster, whereas 
wastefulness had until late b(»cn considered a 
virtue with many s])ecially llie leisured and 
aristocratie class, no less with tlic statesmen, 
diplomats and politicians. 

I'he ideas of life, of inip<'rialism, oj civili- 
zation have all been changed and, in (he opinion 
of one class, nations arc sacriiicing that .scll- 
r(»sp(*ct and llicir “nationar’ glory aitlic altar ol 


(*coniMny. Publicity has been the \ehii h* of 
bringing about all (he sea chaiigv- while 
pnbli<*ily has doti’oyed seerelivciu'.-s ; it Ims on 
the other hand (l(*\ehiped diplomaev, in a iiio.-i 
subtle and scieiitilic manner, and a Micc<-^>lnl 
diphmiat must, be a -eienlilieall) traiia-d 
pii])iiei>t. 

|•svehlllogv plays a very im|)oilanl pari in 
all pul)li<*ity campaign- anil a |»nbliei-i, to l)c 
>nec(*.-.-lnL ’ = ii!-t Ik* a student ol' |»-\ elrdnov ol 
other.- ill ma— and individual forms. A j*ul)Iiei-l 
tn(*s to launch his attack.- on the weak points 
of th(* ma.-.- or tin* eln-s he mean- U) ea]»lnr<*. 
and a -Indy rX (Ik* mental and -npeilieial 
condition.- of his objeels is very nccc.-sai v: to 
uiakc a I mupaigii sucecs-hil lie ha- to . fled 
till* b^ . I UM diuiu wliiel: will e\erei.-< i'li::. iiCC 
dircetlv and. i Ircum.-laiuially a oilier 

higher -oarer-: ir mu.-l appeal aid • > i-e 

pressnn* from tin* higher -o<*i;Ll ol 

sensitive nature. 'I'Ik* means or the \el;.'- .'«•> ol 
propaganda -lioidd l)e -o -elected a-' would 
in.-pire conlid(*iK*(* I>y direct appeal and would 
also g<*n(‘rat(* conlidenee I)y asso(*iation ; tin* 
vehicle seleeletl ni'i'd-nol act on a wide rangi* ; 
it must convey conviction and cx(*rcisc inflncnci* 
tlinmgh the higher .'^trata of society ; a ma.-s or 
extensive circulation of a poi)uIar pa pin*, for 
instanci*, may convey the ‘’ncw.s ’ but may imt 
ncccssarilv create a conviction or e\erei-i* 
inllucnei* either on its readers or through the 
higher ])er.-oMagc*s in society; there aie many 
such newspapers in every eonntrx whieli an* 
good purv<*yois <»f u<‘Ws, being ehiellv ilevoted 
to sensational news, but which eicate no 
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iiitliiciiri* oil llirir n'jnlcrs -jidviTtiscix liardiv 
jiny result I’nMii sii<*li veliieles — tli**ir 

|>rn|)iipiii(lM is SI waste tlii'oii^li siieli tor 

tin* readers ofj<iu*li jiapers are luirdly inti‘rest«‘d 
in their o|iiiiioiis or in any business |)ivi|M>sitions 
eiMitiiined in tli(‘in ; tinw are intereste<( in 
sensjitionsil news, and Inisiness jirojiositions Imve 
himlly any elianee to succeed with tln-ir reach'rs; 
wh<‘r<‘iis ji sober |iii|>(‘i' with <h‘linite |ioli<‘i<>s aii<l 
(M)ininereial sjM'eialities, ar<‘ more sonj^hl for and 
r(»s|)r(*ted by its readers smd its reader’s b(‘inj; a 
.steady class silwsiys seek to have* t]n*ii* ein* from 
t|ie afinonn<*enn‘nts in siieli piipers : the so<‘iai 
jiositions of the I'dittirs, tin* stsdl* and the 
(Mintribiilors jto ;i jrreat leiijith in inakinj; them 
iiejird and respected. 

IIkli’To Ml sinkss 

In order s<*h(*me to iiiaki* jiny pnblieity 
a siiei'i'ssfiil, the m<‘dinin is tin* first tiling* 
In be s(*l(.‘(*t(*d rn*m anionp^^st tin* varieti<*s ; 
after the meilinm e<mn*s tin* process, time 
and expressions; tinn* or ratin*r opportunity, 
has to b(' selected with line ref*ard to 
eirenmstain'es and the f>bjei*lives ; then the 
I'xpressions and stat(*ments that would reatlily 
apjieal to tliose for whom the eampai^n 
is intended. A teehnii'al joiiriial re(piir(*s 
certain sUiti'ineiits of facts but a newspa|»er 
iiieant for the mass re(|nire> diflereiit statements 
]mt in a forceful and coiiviiicin^ manner; again, 
a newsjiajier (‘ir<*nlating aiinmgst tin* more 
cAneated and wi*ll informed potential readers 
would reijnire entirely dilfereiil expre.ssioiis and 
statements ; these are matters for experts and 
not for tin* pr«»prietors and managers to <le<*i<ie 
-tin* latter are to nn'iition their objectives, while 
the e.xpert would be bn.sy devising the form, or 
letferpri'ss ; for dinereiit classes of eii.*itoiners or 
cibjectLves ilitfereiit means are to In* a([opt<*d 
and the* literature has got to l)e prepared with 
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the same end in vi<*w but with different mod(*s 
of e.\pr(*ssions, otherwise* known as “.stunts” 
and “.spla-sln's" ; it is an (‘.\|n*rt only who 
can elevisi* “stnnt.s” to In* e*nective. 

E-\A<nii:n.\TinNS 

In 4‘onmn‘rcial matt<*rs as w<*ll as political 
spln*res the principles an* tin* same while* the; 
nn*thods may In* dilfe‘r(*nt. It is a mad policy 
to try te» e'aptiire* the* mass by ignoring the* 
class ill say, pe*rfnme*ry, teiile*lry anel me*dieal 
siibje*e*ts. 'fin* e'lass should be* the* first obj(‘etivi*s, 
and to gi*t at tln*m the* pre*se*ribe*rs /. c., tin* 
physie*ians, aiialyists e*le. should ne»t be* igimreel ; 
blit ln*fore* starting a pre*ss e*ampaign elistribntion 
sysle*m shonhl ne've‘r be* ove*rle»oke*d, that is, 
when a mannfactnn*r aelve*rtise*s “Seihl Kve*ry- 
whe*re*” In* should se*e* that his prenhie't Is at 
le*ast sten*ke‘e| in e*ve‘ry city, elistrie-t anel siib- 
elivisional tt»wns wln*re* tin* me‘elia e*ire*nlate* : il 
an ann4)nne*e*nn*nt is maele* like* that anel 

e*iiejnirie*s preive* friiitle.ss to campaign is nn»st 
like*ly le> fall : anel adviser slnmlel ne*ve*r 
e*xagge*rate* or try te> blnif. \Vhe*n a blnlV is 
e*xpose*e| it will be very elillicnil te> pe>pillarise 
the* prenlin't or inere*ase* the* goenlwill ed’ tin 
;ielve*rtising firm. .\ mannfae*tnre*r slnmlel take 
his piibli«*ist in his eonfnle‘ne*e*, same* as a litigant 
is e*xpe*e*te*ei tei be* ntnnest frank anel trnthinl. 
be*fe)re* his h'gjil aelvise'i* or attorne*y : ge*ne*rally, 
a litigiiiit if not truthful t«» his le*gal aelvise*r is 
nieire* sun* to le>se* his e*ase* than In* woillel be 
e»tln*rwise* ; this is e*epially true* for the* aelve*rtise*r 
as we*ll as the publicist. The*refbr(* the* seh'ction 
eif the* publicist is ve*ry inipeirtant who slnmlel 
be* a man of e‘e)ntide*ne'e* able* to ke*e*p tin* e'oiili- 
ele*iice* place*d ill him. 

A-s-sen iATieixs Axh PriiLH ITV 
In higher eominercial circles tin* pnKluce*i*s 
adopt a difh*re*iit me*thod-'Avhe*ii the*y are^ not 
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with !i iinipi'irtsirv )>niiHl or 
sjiy ill ojisi* of ton or any jKirtU'iilar 
fruit such as onnip* : in cas<* of such pnMlnc- 
tions, the more jimj^rcssivi* iiM‘n with jjrcat 
outlook form themselves into an assoeiatioii, 
enjrafre scientists, set up lahoratori(‘s etc. ; 
after heinji; convinceil of the results they timl 
that all are not keen or (‘iithiisiastii* as they 
are ; soim*, thonjrh convine<*il are eaj»;er to reap 
tin* henelits Imt not pay for them ; to avoiil 
sm*li niK'ertainties tliey ^I't a law passeil oli- 
lijjino; every proiliK'er to pay something' as cess 
foi‘ the development of the production and 
extend its sale ; such levies, <*fil|ected hy 
(iovcrninent, an* hamhal over to the assmaation 
or a conmiitte(‘ who make themsclv(‘s Imsy in 
reseiir<‘hes and pnhlicity (aini|)aio'iis lo 
popularise th<' proilnct in and outside the 
country : sn(*h a>sociations are im‘ant not onlv 
to safeguard the interests of meniiiers hiit 
al>o to help them in ptijinlariMHj** their 
products. I*ropei‘ly speaking*, an assotaation 
is a joint |Mil)licity hoard meant to pve 
various services to its memhers for whi<*h 
its expenses should he assured and the 
payimaits ohli^'ator\ and not voluntary : 
unless anti until an association is 
assureti of its incoim* it canntit lay its hands 
on any siistaiiicti wiu*k. Comparisons may 
he oiiitms, still it is necessary tti wake up tuir 
(Mmiima'taal imai to he careful of their own 
interests. r^vtay mannfa<*turia‘, larjiita*, anti 
|)rtidntaa' must have their respective associa- 
titms for tlevelopimait and research wtirk ; 
no one intlividnal tir tirni can niiiltaaake .any 
research work t»n its tiAvn ataMuint to htaielit 
the whtde tratle. ^rake ftir instanee, 'fea 
ttrCoke — thta’r tl(‘velt)pm<ait wtuihi have hetai 
impt>ssihh‘, eitlita* in the plaiitatituis or in the 
world’s niark(‘ts witlitmt the aid t>f tin* Indian 
Tea Association, the Tea Cess (Vunmittce, «»r 


oST 

the (’tike ('ess ( 'timiiiittee. In the local markets 
the formta* jrave its ht>ip ami stawices to the 
plantatitins ami the .\ssticiatitin, whtai they 
foiiml their work ttio heavy and means lar 
too limittal to popnlarist* tea in Imlia and 
tiiitsith*, tilt* ^fea ('ess Ctininiittt*e was hinnjijht 
intti existence ami wt* kntiw wht^t they have 
tloiie in the last thret* tlecatles. I’or this stirt 
of pnhlicity, help of law is nect‘ssary. I here 
are similar other orj;anisalitins lor lac. jute, etc., 
hut tht*v art* ntit st» ptilcnl as tin* 1 ea t»r ( tikt* 
( 'ess ( 'omniittt*t*s. 

Dity tir dtiruNALs 

If iusiiranci* is to he popularist*tl, llie 
liisnranct* Associalitms must take up iht* ^eneial 
pnhiit'itv wtirk, whilt* imlivitlual ctiinpanies 
wonitl only push tht*ir imlivitlual schemes to 
till* pnhilc. 'rile foriii ol’ pnhlicity in no 
insurance journal wouhl la* tlillercnt Irom the 
ftirm atltiptt‘tl to catch clitails throu»li o:ent*ral 
nt*wspapta-s -iht* rormcr wtiultl lit* scitaiiihc 
while tlie lattt*r slionitl ht* ^-atcliy." Mofh jitiotl 
results arc lost hy ovcrlookin»' siicli imp«irtant 
ticiaiis. 

When a newspaper Ivlitor reetiiiiiiiemls a 
nietlicinc none, raliier very lew, helieves it, 
while his revii*w ol’ a hook or a h:iir oil may 
,.o,mnaml ht*tter respects : the review .tf a 
mt*tlicine hy a nietlical jtuirniil imiiv ct».. 
vincinj»' than the opinion td' a tiaily newspapt*r. 
People art* eratlnally hut surely losinj»: 1‘aith 
in press opinitiiis, why ? I>i*canse they liaxt- 
ht*ctime loo cheap, espt*eialiy il tin* manu Facto rcr 
claims (he article to lie a genuine Swaticshi 
out* in lahoiir, capital ami insert *dit*nts. Instances 
havt* ctiine to li^ht that many sneli artich*s 
are t*itht*r wtirthlt*ss fakt*s, or tild wim*s put 
into nt*w hottli*s. A rt*sptinsihlt* paptT unless 
it is cart*rnl tif its tiwn interests will f^tnoi hist* 
its |»restigi* if any of its tipinioiis are fouml 
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to hr lint Ir.isrd on hirts Liitrlv :iii\ 
hogiis swnilrshi iiiilU-rnnils, mmmiIs, I'oiintinn p(‘nN 
etc. arr on tlu* iniirkrt ainl tlicv an* ^rin*rally 
nvnininriKlrd a< “swaili shi’’ hui a^ a inaltrr 
of fjirl, <*v<*ry |»ai*l oT it iiii|)oi't(Mi willi :i 
Swadrslii mark nr namr jnrwil on it ; Mriri 
iMisliiiii rales liave failed tn eln‘ek tinMii in the 
hejvinninj;’ ; tin* iimre tin* law< ar<* 
strieti*r the lunre in*w methnds are il<*vi'<e«l tn 
evade the law. It slinahl l>e die duty nf a 
|)ahliei>i having' the emiiilryV iiilere>l al liean 
tn (*\|)nse them and imt (<i lieip the di>h<im‘>( 


im|n.rtnr.s to eheat the |)uhlie hy taking advan- 
tage of their stMilinn nts. 

The nt‘ws|ra|)ers. the assneiatiniis and tlie 
ehamlx-r'^ are the 'vatehdngs of eniintry’s in- 
l^Te-i- : they should live tip In their Iraditions 
and imi he a |»artv, eniiseinusly nv unenns- 
eioii"-lv, ft) tlie (h eoptioiis plsived on the piihlie 
hv the trieki'^ter-. A mannfaetnrer or hnsiness 
linn Hiii-t »• Mt'v sernpitlniis in seleeling 
it'* medieiiie and (Ia n tin* method:' : il thi’se 
are done corij'el! V, piihlieitv <*an not he* t.- laihire. 
in any ease. 


“Iii'<iirane<* has lieeome siieli a \ital factor in tin* eeoiiomie life »»1 the iialien 
that it s<*enis hardly ne<*e»arv to .'^tress its value to liolh tlie nation and to the 
individual. I lielieve in life iiisiiraiiee and earrv a eonsiderahh* aiiieiml ol it. 
I have no hesitaiiey whatsnver in eonmiending lliis from ol proleelion and 
inveslinieni to men ami woineii in every walk of lifo." 

(leoige II. |)erii 
(AnfrrirfHf Su-rdurtf nf Ho/'/ 




A Review of the Bombay-Osaka-Lancashire 

Cotton Trade 

I’.v IJAinXDIJA NATH IJoV 


Aftri- SO miirli .-mil lli;ii Imvc 

over U‘ cniiiilry in rco;n*il in tin* 
Injino'iilnr liolii jn <-oilon niid Inxiilc indn-iri*- 
ol liuliiM, *li*i|):iii mimI (irc.'il fin* r<*\ ii*\\ 

I liiix'r (‘oM(rin|)l:i1i'(> lini'r rnllinv 

lint xvr (In iinj liii.l nnv iicciinnl I»l' llic 
siiimii;irv of |»rinnij»:!l rchiliiii*- in iln- 

cnltnii imhisirv mid Iradn t,\ ilm iIutc 
cniinlrins |mM ln-.*r|||.T. | linVr, lllcnlniV, 

;incni|>l(Ml In nivc j (•nin*i.-'(' rn'^iinn* nl' llic 
n'Icvjnil sl;ni-ii(*> in In tin* ^nliicri mid 

' linvc Iricd in render niv nwn inle)*jirei;innii- 
tn tlieni. 

Indin lirsi ini|inMd i!i« j.n rereiilijil ijirilT nn 
iinn-lirihVli lexfiie inipni’K in April, P.i.in; 
I’midit Mtidiin Mnlrin M:d:i\'iv,i, 1 iemb r nf tin* 
\;ilion;di'l Pnrly in llie A-<m inldy, wnlked nnl 
of die A-^'^ellilily ;i>,:i prn|i-^| ;ie{dn>! die 
nien^nre. Sj. (i. I). |>irl:i. niie of iIk- l»ii»i»C'^i 
lexiile inercIrniN in Indin, oppoxnl (lie mili • 
JsipMiioe diit\. 'rile Aliined;d);id .Mill ( )>Miei>' 
Asxifinlioii dechired diiil lliey needed no prn- 
teelinn. 'I'liey Were nnl linlliered e>jieei;illv 
l)y Jn]>;in(‘sc eoinpeiidon. “If tin* (inverii- 
ini'iit r(‘sp('cts the intcre-;N of lii(li:i mid die 
Indian spinnors, if liad Ix'tter iiiipo>e die xinie 
tai'itt’s on liritisli iniport-i/’ In I !);{!!, leaders 
n'piv'snntinjr all opinioiH, (‘xeeptin^’ a lew 
Bombay inill-owncrs, eondcinned tlie pi-e- 
f(T(Mitial tarills. 

Ill A])i’il, lirn, <ln(» to rnimieial diliienliie-s 
tho Govri'ninoiit of India increased tlie laritV 
on British tt^xtiles to t20 pm* (*ent (nl rahtmn, 
and on foridp^n to ‘io per (‘mit. ntl rttlnmn 


In Sepii mlier nf le >mne vear, afler tli 
'll peii'inii nf {>nM 'imidai'd l»y l^n^'land a 
India fnllnwiim 'iiil the tariiV nil l>riti>li 
ll•\tile•- wa' raided liy n jier eenl. and on iioii- 
Brili'h l»y li' per eeiil. Afler a few llioiltll'', 
dapan wenl t»lV die mild standard and die yen 
fell dnwn frnin li*. l:i‘i In IN. I 1 0 per yen 
100 . I)||e In dl(‘ d(‘pr('eiatinn nf llie \'en 

Jap:nie-(‘ ie\iilr iinpnrl' iiilo India inei‘i*;ix‘d 
Ml die (‘Xpeii'i nf Lalieasllire, Illlealldm’V 
\\:l' r.ii'ed iliele. aild die Mndx ^Inni) of lilill- 
nwiieisin l)niiil>a\ al>n di*inandiMl pmteeiinn 

lin.-s dapmie'e enmpedlinn. In Anj 4 n>l, lOO’J, 
die ( invernnnMii inereii'ed the larilV mi iimi- 
Brili'h lexiile** in nil pel* eelll ml ntloi't Hf, 
•lapan prn|e'*>|ed. :ii».Mn'l ihi' aelinn nl die 
rinneni ami a ennlerenee wa** held lieliiiid 
die 'erei'll lieiweell die Bl'ili'll Bnard n| 'Trade 
and die Japane-e (’mi'iilale in Kn,i>lmid. 
N\dlile Iieunlialinli.' Were li'ninii' nil ihe India 
Nnvertlineni nil | 0 dl dune hi'l iliei'ea'ed the 
larin i>n imn-Briti'li lexlih" i»y |)er eenl 
ajiain. A' a ine.i'iire n| relalialinii dapmiese 
.'oiniier' miiie.iim'ed (he Imvenit of Indian 

I 

enlloii, of whieh dapaii i> the l.iri»e**i impoi‘l(‘r. 
AllerwmMN a in(‘e|ini>‘ helweeii die < loveniineiit * 
of India and die dapaiiese repn'M-ntalives have 
been arranged and lield ; and up to die dine of 
wridiiit' dii.' ariiele no liiial deei>ion Iim' been 
reached. 

PnKsKNT BdsiThiN (H* Inhian Mills 

Diiriiie; tin* la<l ‘Jo years product ion in 
linlian mills has increaseil enormously, from 
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ofiO niillictn vnnls pn* yviw at the hf^iiinin^ of 
llic <'(‘ntiirv to iilTl) million yards in 

D))l*i-Ilo, an im*rcasr oF StMl ]M*r r(‘nt. In 
DllNIo, local mills pnainccd IJ.'lti million 
vanis : Indian w(‘avcrs with iIkmi' liaiidloonis 
produced IJSl million yards ; and to meet 
the halaiKM* oF lo(‘ai deinami *.M Hi million yards 
were imported, oF wliicli *J,I»7S million yards 
came From Kn^land |!)7 |)cr cent oF total 
imports) ami only l<i million yards From 
dapaii (*7"y oF total imjiorts.) On and 
From tlic y<*ar llll-l-lo, prodiietion in 
Imlian mills has ineri'ase<l r»'jinlarly year 
liv year, and From that time textile 
imports have <l<‘(‘lined as well. In tin* year 
liHMitioiied above l,7ti(i million yards were 
available For sale in India, oF whu'li the share 
oF Intlian mills was iM p<‘r cent, that oF hand- 
looms was 1?.“) per cent and that oF imports 
was ol per cent. In lbHl-20, Indian mills 
siippli(‘d oO per cent, hand-looms snppli<>d III 
per 4‘ent and balance was met From imports. 
HcM'iM'iilae'e shares oF »lilVer<'nt «*onntries in the 
siip))lv <»F Indian texlih's are L!;iv<‘n Ix'low : 

Pi'rcentajri' Shan* in Imlian Snjjply of 
Textih’s : 


Year Krnm Indian IVom From lm|)ort. 



Millie. 

iland< looms. 



1 

I-J p.c*. 

•j:; 

p.c*. 


|M-. 

•_>ii-*J7 

I-J 

lM-: 


• lO 



II .. 

•)0 


:;i 

•f 

:ii)-:il 

:>l „ 


„ 

!!)• 

r» „ 

:ii-;;-j 

.■)S „ 

l'7 


i:» 




•Jl 

99 

•Jl 

M 

Production of 

twist and yarn 

have 

• also 

inc'i'eased 

during 

the 

last two 

de 

eadc*s. 

(Figures 

in 'Fable* 

1 will 

show the 

' inc 

r<*asc*.) 

Im|M)rt of twist and yarn 

has decliiKMl 

in the* 


meantime. T(»tal (piantity of import, with the 
share of Knglaiid .Mini pJapan is j»ivei’ below : 


Imimhh' iiv Twist axi> Yaiix in' i.A 4’ i.ns. 


Fro- War 

Total 

1 mports 

TmiK)rtR 
from 
r, K. 

Tinports 

from 

.la|%in 

A VC* rage 

IIS 

:J7I 

t:) 

War Avc‘rage 

:ui 

JI7 

71 

Post-War Avc*r;igc* 

1-17 

Jo 7 

]()S 

ni:il-:ij 

:;iii 

nil 

liJ 

ni:}j-:i:j 

i:»i 

i;ii 

ISI 


( )winji[ to (h'cM’ease ill exports «»f all sorts 
of b'Xtih's Ihmibay niill-owm*rs arc* feeling 
im*rf‘ased ditlicnltics now-a-days. A small 
pc‘rc‘enta^c‘ of total Indian prodiic'tion used to 
be sold in tin* ovc‘rs(‘as marl\i*t ; but owin^‘ 
to ecmipetilion and higher price's oF Indian 
mamifac*tiires tin* saim* markc^t has been <‘losc‘d. 
'rin* IVillowinii: lionres will spc*ak For themselves. 


Kmmm.t or Indian Twist and Vaiin 
In loot) i.ns. 


^'cMir 

'Fotal INiwrt 

To china 

1‘re War Avc*raKc* 


DV.ior>:i 

War .Vvorage 


liojsl 

Fosfe War Average 

s2ir.r) 



220 1:‘. 

170 


ir)ios 

s 

l''\|K)rt of Indian 

I'ieeegoods 

In million yanls 


'I’otal 

(Jrey 

Pre-War Averages 

110 

ir-i 

War Average 

lor) 


Post War Average 

Dll 

12-:. 


io:m 

S'A 


airi 

•IM*. 


Imimh.*t ch' Ti:.\’ni.i:s 
Import oF textiles in relation to total supply 
has decdiiuMl continnally dnriiiji^ the last twenty 
years. I’pb> lill 7 -IS, Kn;;>;land had the lions 
share in Indian t(*x(ile imports. After that 
year plapanese eomp<‘tition increased eac*h year 
till at last Kn^laiid had to take* n*(M»nrse to 
protection in the shape of lower duties, to save 
her textile business in the Indian market. 
Percentage share of Kngland, .laDan ami (liina 
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import business of 
is given below : 

twist and yarn 

in India 

Year 

Peroeataee Share of Total Importa 


U. K. 

Japan 

China 

1913-14 

86 per cent 

2 per cent 


1924-25 

37 „ 

57 „ . 


1926-27 

41 „ 

54 

2 per cent 

1929-30 

46 „ 

25 „ 

24 

1931-32 

38 

20 „ 

42 „ 

1932-*1 


40 

30 „ 


I^orcontago simro of England and Japa,i 
ill Indian piopogoods imports is giv(»ii in 
Tablo 2, piil>lisli(‘d in tliis pag<\ llu' road(‘r 
will find that toxtilo hn])f)i*ts (both pi(H*pgoods 
ami yarn) havo d(»or(^ascd <*onsidcrably ; but 
tlic» shar(‘ of Jajian has iiicroastMl cmormonsly at 
till* Pi)st of rjaiipasluro. Tho lator pontiT iiscmI 
to supply 98*() por cpiit of India’s total toxtilo 
import, and now this figures has goinj down to 
211*9 pi*r P(Mit 'Paking r(H*oiirso tr, prot(u*tion 
Knglish imports inoroasod slightly from 23*9 
p(*r pont in 1 93 1-32 tt) 31*2 ppr cpiit last yoar. 
Japaii<*s(* imports hav<* iiioroasi'd from *5 por 
ppiit in 1913-11 to (iS'o pnr ppiit in (Irpy, 
29*2 ppr ppiit in White, and 50*4 p(»r cent in 
(Vdonreil. fjinpashire is naturally furious. 

Df PFKUK.VT V I R WI'OrXTS 

1. England with her jiolitioal supreinaey 
over India is not prepared to (piit the Indiuii 
market for good. She e iiinot PfMnjiete with 
Japan and dennnds proteetion. 

2. Indian mill-owners have lost their over- 
ac‘as trade ; they eannot eompete with unres- 
trieted Japanes(» imports owing to elnaipm'ss 
of Japanese goods, they have* been eoinpelled . 
to ent down their profits and sell at (*lu'a]K‘r 
prices. 

On the other hand, the prices of Ijtineashire 
goods being higher than that of Japan, Indian 
merchants prefer the latter. 

3. Japanase spinners consider the protee- 
tive duty as a barrier against Jap imports in 


Indhi ; Japan has to import all her cotton 
re(|iiirenients from ovMTseas and dii(‘ to d(»pre- 
ciation of the yen, the cost of raw materials 
(Cotton) has inereased. b'nrtherniore produc- 
tion er)sts have iner(»ased 20'^ owing to the 
sam(‘ <*:inses. lienee, a high duty on the finished 
g*>ods (raw materials jdns prodnetion cost) is 
nneallod-for and is intended to stop Ja])anese 
imports ti>tally. 

Jap spinners fiirtlu^r point out than Japan 
has b(‘en Imlia’s one of the best puivbascTs, her 
imports froiii its country Ixdng far in (*xeess of 
hc*r (‘xports to this land. During the period 
1899-1932, Ja])an exported to India Y2t)73 
million, import(‘d from India Yt)337 million 
and in this transaetion our favonrabh* balance 
of trade amounts tf> not les^ than Y3fifit 
million. 

( V)TiH)N (InowKii’s Position 

(Nitton is the only raw mat(*rhil re(purod 
in textiles, and as a cotton-growing eoniitry 
India’s position is hanging in the balance. 
Japan occupies a priimiucnt p »situ>ii in textile 
production today, ami Japan has always 
pnrehtised a hcMvy jimvciitage of Fndia’s total 
<*(»ttf)ii en)p. EaglamI also is a very important 
and large producer of ti'xlih‘s but niifortuiiately 
for ns the sympathy of the Ih'itish spinner has 
never lasm iiuhh* than lip-dej*p ; tf»tal Indian 
cotton crop, consumption in Indian mills, and 
exports' to other countries hav(» b<‘eii giv(‘n 
in table 3. India pn)diiees 45 to 52 lac bales 
of 409 lb. cott^m each year. Last year Indian 
i*ott«m cnip was (»stimated at 45 lac bales. 
Of this 23 lac is consumed in Indian mills, 
7*5 lacs locally and the balance* is cximrtcd 
annnally. Whole world consumes about 55 lac 
bides of Indian cotton each year, but during 
the year (‘iiding Jiimiary, 1933 the figure* went 
deiwn by iibont 1.5 lac bales to 40 lacs. 
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J}i[)an piiivhaso.s sibaiit 14 'lac bales of 
fiidian cotton ca<*li year. Heuc?c, J[ap 2 ine.s(' 
boycott of Iialian cotton would l)c dissistnais 
for us, siiu'c we cannot find such a i^jood 
purchaser elsewhere. On the other luinil, 
Japiin will not pur(4iiis(‘ In<lian (‘otton iiiih^ss 
sIm' is allowed a fair opp<»rtunLty to sell in 
the Indian' market. 

Wiro i.()SKs IS TiiK C’oMPKTrnoy ? 

We hav(* to look into the ])roper position 
oF th(‘ <litterent partu^s. Indiii is not yet in a 
position to iue(*t all her textih* r(Mjuireinents. 
She n(‘eds auniudly 9000 million yards ; h(*r 
production fi*om mills is m‘ar about 3100 
million ; fnmi handlorans 1100 million yards 
or 1500 million yards in all. Ifem*<» she must 
im|iort not h*ss than 1500 million yanis 
annually. Lam'ashin* :nid Osaka an^ th<» two 
chief suppliers and restrlct<‘d imports fnun 
these two centi*<‘s will not do any injury what- 
soever to our mills jit |)reseiit. By the by, 
it inust Im» clearly und<u'stood tliat tin* pro<luc- 
tion in Indian mills is increasing very rapi<lly 
and if the present rate of progress is maint:iiiied 
India willlx^abh* to iiu'et luu* own r('((uir(Miients 
in nearly ten years. 

For the n<*xt ten years we <*jui sjiftdy 
allow the importing countries to sell limited 
stfjcks in this market without any prejudice to 
fair interests. 

England n<»t only <l(Muands hut also enjoys 
preferential tn^atimuit in th(> Indian ini|K>rt 
marki^t. As against this prefen*nce, England 
HMiders but litth* assistanc(» to our industries. 
Every . stiidcuit of India^s (>conotiiical ruin 
knows how England ruincMl our t<*xtile 

iiulustry by imposing heavy duties against. 
Indian t<?xtile imports into England ; the 
days of rnnslin Inive piissed jrway nt'ver to 
retiini again. And England is sfdely 


res[)onsible lor it. She has dominated rtver 
India for the last 200 years, and sh(i has doiwv. 
nothing towards our industrud rejuvenation. 

(\)mpar(‘d to- England, Japan is a better 
(Mistomcr snid friend of Indui. I do not mean 
that Japan is purc'hasing from Indui only for* 
her love towards us. Be that as it may, Japan 
is our l)(*tter customcM* and we should not 
approve anything that might disturb our eco- 
nomic nJations, and we should not be a party 
to any disiTiminating tarill* that has been 
inipos(‘d against Japan. 

Taxixc; Japankst. EmriKxrv 

Ja})am'S(‘ pi^oplc an* industrially most 
(‘lli<*h*ut in th(* world today. Less than a 
century ago they ado|)t(‘d W(‘stern methods and 
by regidar r(*s(*arch, they have surjiassed all 
other people in industrial (‘tlicieney ami 
<H*onomi<* managem(*nt. Production (*ost is too 
low in Japan, about oiuMhird in <*omparisoii 
with Lam‘ashir<* and a small percmitsigt* in 
comparison with Bombay. Miss h^*(‘da Utley 
in her Imok IjOncashitr and fhr Far Fast 
has (*olh‘(*ted tin* approximati* production (‘ost^ 
on ilillen'iit class(*s of textiles in Jajian and 


Lancashire. She giv 

es us till 

i‘ following 

figun»s : 

(livv 

Bh*ach(*d 

Uloth 

Finished 

(Moth 

('ost of cotton. 

<il 

58'', 

4i) 'y 

Production cost. 


42^, 


and incidental ch 

iirgrs. 



Miss Utley 

givfs 

us sonic 

comparative 


figures. On a pound of yarn of 20 coiini' 
the cost in Lancashin* is 1. .33 d. and in Japan 
is 0.75 tf) 0.80 rf. So th(» cost in Lancashiiv 
is 05 higher than in Japan. Miss I’tl* y 
further ]M)ints out that Jsi])sincse spiiiiiors u -e 
inferior cotton and thus are able to .save mon y 
on rnateriah * . 
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•i'.Froin tho sanu* book, I will (jiiot<‘ the 
weaving cost on two kinds of cloth which arc 
reasonably alike : 


Cmmt 

Cloth 

liritish 

ri(.th 

... 

i2 

•10 

Weft . 

T)inie*nsie)ns : 

4fi 

;iii 

Width inches. 

44 

44 

Length ponnels 

4K.0 

:} 8 . r ) 

AVe*ight lbs. 

i».42 

10.50 

Ree*d 

(iS 

72 

l^i(*ks pe*r ine*h. 

Pre»ehiction in 10 Imnrs 

72 

OS 

Yarels. 

10.0 

4 : j.s 

We?a veer’s prie*e* pe*r pie'ce*, 

. VO.AO 

24.41 ft. 


Weavers price pei* 100 y<ls. 

at tiu* |)resent 

exchange T l -aiinas Hs. )>/8;T) p. 

The British ecist is more than four times 
liigluT than tliat of Japanese cost. The reason 
lies in (he fact that the British op(‘rative car(‘s 
lor only six looms, while* a Japanese* eipe'nitive 
is able te» supervise* J;*) (o 10 antennatic looms 
or betwee*n e*ighl aiiel fifte*e*n envlinarv le>e>nis. 
I have* nentioned e*arlier in this artiele* that 
Ja|)an has to |)tire‘has(* all li<*r (M)tton reepiire*- 
me*nls frenn ove*rseas. Owing tei el<*pre*eiation 
of the yen she* has te» pay more* for e*e»tton. 
Il<*n<*e e*xtra duty that has been impose*d shall 
be* a tax eni Japane'se* ettu*ie*ncy. 

Efkkct of TIIK ')()",, l)lTV 
Who gsiiiis from the* adelitiemal duty? In 
Scpteinb(‘r, . 19IU, liaiicashire e*nje'»ye*d liV2'^ 
prefen»nce*. duty in the* Inelian marke*t. In 
August ne*xt year the pre;fere*ne*e* was raise*d to 
'25 % . Prie»r to this sece)nel rise in duty, Japan 
•was ■ gradually gsiining and La ne*ashire* losing 
the Indian inarkot ; but after impe)sitiun e)f 
the new duty Jsipan(?so inujorts begmi to 


ele‘cline* and Lane*ashire imports te» increase*, 
'riu* relative* ligure*s are given be*le)w ; 


LAxe AsiiiuK’s eJAiN Fuenr tiif 



FiarrFieTiVK 

Drrv 


imposition e 
l*ie*ce*geM»ds 

>f50'/y tariff' 
in inilliem yarels, 

l\*rio(l 

lni])e)rts fn>m PreKlne*tie)n in 
Japan W K. Inelian mills 

emly 

I9;5L>. 

Avf‘rage* tor 

Jan. eV ilare*h 

1*2*0 -jorij 

April 

47-1 

54*7 *258*0 

May 

01*2 

50-1 211*0 

June* 

li2-7 

54*0 25:i*0 

July 

OO-o 

57*4 20:VO 

August 

1)7*7 

55’l) 281*0 

.VlTFU TIIF. OITY 

WAS UAISKD 

Se*pte*mbe‘r 

l)2*l> 

50-5 277*0 

( )e*ted>e*r 

oli-J 

02*1 200*0 

Xe)Ve*mbe*r 

olM) 

17*1 282*0 

I)e*e*e*mbe‘r 

o2M> 

51*8 200*0 




January 

:i2*l 

50*2 204*4 

h\*brnary 


51*1 2;{0*0 

.Maivh 

ITl 

05*0 *240*0 

It will be* pn>v(*d be*yoijel eloubt fre)m tiie*se 

lignre*s tliat I 
by Japan. 

w:iiu*ashire* jj 

!;aine*el (he* tii'lel le>st 

FfTFUK e)F Till-: 

W’ka vkus 

.In a pre*vions ))ara, I 

have* writte*.n about 

Inelian handle )e>m inelustry. 

Output fremi lauiel- 


leiemis is mr>re* than 1100 inilliem yarels a ye*ar, 
and not le*ss than live Iai*s of pes)!* we*ave*rs are* 
dire*e*tly e'ligageel in this inelustry. The'v 
have te) eh'penel npe)n the* impe)rte*el yarn ; 
Inelian mills oanne)t supply all onr reepiire*- 
ments. Further menx* the*sc. niills^ will neit se*|] 
at reaseuiablc price if they arc neit compelle?d 
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under e()in|)(>titioii to do so. ChoajK‘r Japanese 
imports have forced tlie iiiill-ownei's to cut 
down tlunV ])i*ofits. If Japanese* conij)etition 
is (*liininat(*d, price of yarn and pi<*c(*-goods 
will increase. Wc* hav<* already noticed how 
price of Swad(‘shi piee(‘goods has increased 
just after inijiosition of duti(*s against Japanest* 
goods. In tin* intejvsts of five lacs w(*av(*rs 
and their 25 lac d(*pendants^ we should (‘iisure 
a fair and s(|uare competitive price* in the 
mark(*t. 

Burnsii A'iTrn*i)K 

England dar(*s not engag<* herself in an 
economic* fight with Jai)an. 'fhe latte*!* 
country can hit England in every neutral soil 
and British businessmen are aware* of this 
uiipJeasaiit fact. Foi* this rcjason the* Indian 
Government has successively revised the* terms 
oftered to Jap delegates in .Simla. Anyhow 
the Governni(*nt must make a s(*ttlement 
with Ja])an. 

India Government first |)i*opo.s(*d 250 million 
yards of Jap textile* impoi'ts ; later on the 


offer was ijierea.s(*d to 400 million yanls. 
To save Japanese competition in iieutnd soils, 
the* Government will offer many more* 
concessions. We are* not aware of the se*erc*t 
negotiations l)e*hinel the? seree*n. But W'<* e*an 
imagine* the* tr(*nd. 

WlIAT SIle)rLi) JIK DONK 

India has got a rare* e)ppe)rtunity in this 
grim tight be*twceMi Osaka and I/ancashirc. 
Inelia must im|N>rt a lK*avv epiantity of te*xtiles 
e?ach ye»ar. She* e*an im])ort it from he*r l)e*st 
e‘Ustom(*r. Both England and Japan import 
all their raw cotton re*e|uire*me*nts from foreign 
e'ountrics. Inelia e*an sell at l(*ast 30 lac bales 
of cotton against 1500 million yards of 
|Hc*c(*gooels import or one* lac bale pe*r 50 
millie>n yards. The (iovernme*nl of India can 
infe>rm both the* importing centres that 
iTstrictenl imports (a 50 million yards will be 
allowed from any e*ountry purchasing one 
lac bale of cotton. Will the Governm(‘nl 
sieze this o])pe)rtunity and lie*l|) the Indian 
trade ? 


TABLE 1. 



Production 

OF Twist . 

AND AND 

Yarn in 

Indian 

Miijvs 

(^ount 

Pre-war 

Average 

War 

Average 

Post-War 

Average 

1931-:J2 

1932-33 

Per cent of 
production in 
19:52-33 

1 to 20S 

4785 

4069 

4471 

5620 

5991 

59 p. c. 

21 to 30S 

1464 

1741 

1954 

2940 

2975 

29-3 „ 

:u to 40S 

187 

210 

109 

711 

772 

7-0 „ 

over 40S 

27 

:j8 

27 

340 

360 

3-C „ 

Wastes 

5 

4 

4 

52 

57 

05 „ 

Total 

0468 

0062 

6625 

9663 

lOlM 



Total Import of twist and yarn 

with share of United Kingdom and Japan 

Peresentage of 
total imports 
in 1932-33 

U. K. 

371 

247 

257 

119 

134 

29*7 p. c. 

Japan 

4*6 

74*2 

168 

62 

18P5 

40 „ 

Total 

418 

341 

447 

316 

451 
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TABLE 

II. 




Production in 







Indian mills (Quantity of Imports 

IVrccnta^c share in respective classes 

Year and hand-looms in 

million yards 

of total im])ortB 





(Ircy 

White 

Coloured 

Million yards. Total 

IJ. K. 

Japan 

r. K. Japan 

U.K. 

Japan 

U. K. .Japan 

I9i:i-14 2:«i4 :n97 

:noi 

0 

088 0-5 

98*5 

• 

!t>-0 0-2 

li)28-L>9 295!) ]9:(1 

3450 

357 

60*1 2S-S 

94 -8 

ro 

Ofi-2 21-7 

1929-30 3857 1919 

1248 

562 

56*2 12T) 

92*1 

2“.) 

570 :il'9 

1930-31 :{88:J 890 

02:1 

321 

3'.r2 r) 0-8 

81-6 

10*3 

•io-o :io -2 

1931-32 -1392 770 


340 

23-9 71-3 

74*0 

21*1 

19-1 -J2'l 

19!t>-.3:) 1172 1225 

51)7 

580 

31-2 IW*.) 

6S-1 

29*2 

-iri-7 jti-d 
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PiioDi’CTio.N, Export -VN i) ].,ocai, 

(.^ONSTMI'TION 


OK Indian 

Raw Cotton 





III lacs oi halo 




1 halc-IOCUhs. 



MiW 

M\ ports 


Year 

Production (Joii.siimption Total To 

.lajiaii 

1921-22 

45 

22 

32 

hM 

1922-23 

51 

21 

35 

171 

1!V>3-24 

52 

18 

31 

hVl 

1924-25 

01 


10 

20 5 

1925-20 

02 

20 

3»( 

19-5 

1920-27 

50 

20 

28 

100 

1927-28 

00 

IS 

31 

15*3 

1928-29 

58 

20 

3!) 

17-J 

1929-30 

52 

24 

39 

.15*7 

1930-31 

52 

23 

37 

10 

1931 -;$2 

4n 

23 

10 

9*1 



Germany's Foreign Debts 

Hv Al CrsT JAAr 


Awonlin^ ti) the statiMiuMits hv 

tlu» Stiitistisi'la* ll(‘i(‘hsanit (lidanl (if St!itistics 
of tlio Rcicli) (l('rnisiny’.s forcijrn dclils wca-c* iin 
the 28tli Kcbriiarv of this vi'ar IJI milliards nf 
R(*ichsinarks. The d<‘V(>l()|inu'nt of (fcriiiaiiv’s 
ford||rn debts siiic(* the Ihiiik crisis of July 1!)J1 
is illustrat(‘d by tlu* followinj^ %iir(‘s: 



III Milliards of H(‘iehsiiiarks 


.IllIvliKi] 

i;},i 

10,7 


5,11 

Nov. i!»:n 

KM' 

10,7 


5,:j 


10,1 

K),r. 

•_’(),(» 

5.;j 

Sept. I't.iJ 

!),:! 

I0,’J 

ni,r, 

.’{-5, ;{ 

Ffl). 1 !»:{.( 

<S7 

io.:j 

KM) 

4.2 



August Jaap 


Since the Bank crack of July 11)31 
(i(M*manyV forcij^n debts liave, as will be srum 
from the abov(‘, decr(»as(*d from *J3,8 Milliiinls 
to 11) Milliards of Reichsmarks />. by round 
about o Milliards of Rcaehsmarks ; other 
inv(\stm(>nts oiitsid(> (lermany wrait down frrnn 
Rin. 5,1) Milliards to Rm. Milliards. The 
total amount of t'orei^[n capital invi^slnaaits in 
(lerniany is ai'cording; to n'ccait statistics 
Rm. 23,2 Milliards to which are still to be addc*d 
amounts of d(d)t under Rni. 5000. totalling; 
Rm. 100 millions. 

Th<‘ following statimmt is containing the 
most important countries which (i(*nnany is 


imhditc'd to^: 

( ountry 

liong-t(‘rm 

Short-t(*rm Total 

in 

Millions of Reichsmarks 

rnited Stales 

'),)!)(; 

2,5:57 

7,7:5:5 

X(»therlauds 

1 ,s2:i 

1,511 

2,:;:5i 

SwitzcTland 

1,202 

1,101 

2,00:5 

(Sreat Britain 

1 ,oso 

1,044 

2,124 

France* 

402 

:;5o 

842 

Sweden 

15S 

101 

250 

Belgium 

50 

120 

185 

Italy 

H4 

57 

111 

( V^echosloviikia 

— 

120 

120 

Ihmmark 

— 

51 

51 

()th(?r Countries 

174 

704 

875 

Bank of International ■ 

• 


Payments 

— 

(110. 

010 

Total 

10,205 

8,702 

1,8007 


.Vgsiinst the position of 30lh S(‘ptemb(*r 
11)32 short-term ercnlits have decreas("d by 
Rni. 645 Millions, whereas longt-term credits 
have inci’eascd by Rni. 84 Millions (as a c6iise- 



GERMANY'S FOREIGN DEBTS 


qneiico of tlu» postpoiioincnt of souk* tonus 
fix(»(l for th(» paying back of the cnKlits) 
making in all a rcductiim of debts by Riu. 5bl. 
Millions. Of this amount then* have, how<»ver, 
a(‘tnally been paid back Rm. 27") Milli<»ns only. 

The total amount of interest to b(‘ paid pea* 
year for Germany’s fondgn debts is according 
to tlie position on the the 2Sth February 
Rm. 1,20!) Millions of which Rin. 022 Millions 
are for the account of the long-term (Tedits 
and Rm. .‘182 Millions for short-term (*redi<s 
and a further* Roi. 205 Millions Ibr the amorti- 
sation (jnotas. If (f<*rmany*s income from 
inv(*stment abroad is being (h'diicted fnmi tin* 
abov(* sums tlu'rc is being l(‘ff a dcbit-balancM* 


r>07 

for (i«*rmaiiy of Rm. 000 Millions. Against 
this ln‘avv obligation there stands only the 
surplus from (lermany’s fonugn trade which 
for the months from Januarv to July 10.‘j.‘l was 
amounting to Ibn. J1 T) Millions on the whole. 
Basing on this ligun* the surplus would be for 
the whoh* yc‘ar l!)J)) Rm. 7)40 Millions. This 
would still l(‘avi* an uncovered d(‘ticit in 
Germany’s balaiuM* of paym(‘nt of Rm. JOO 
Millions. This deiicit must und(*r all circums- 
tance's be reMnoved if German fraeic is to 
n*cov<'r, the only way leading tt» this aim being 
tin* settlennuit i»f G<*rmany’s foreign (h‘bts 
according to tin* priiici|)h*s of justice ami 
capae'ity. 


‘Te» carry ade([uate lile insurance is a moral obligation incumiMait upon tin* 
gr(‘at majority of citizens.” 


-President 


RoosKVKi/r. 



Modem Domestic Economy 

Bv F. SYLVIA Om'A 


r am soiTv to s(‘(* that most of tlio vomi^ 
l)f*op|(* lu*n‘Jiav(* a stran|>'<‘ ami altogc^tlaa* wnmiij 
ronc(‘|)tio?i of life in th(‘ muldic-olass \v<‘st(‘rn 
f hoiiK*, I snpposi*, lin*v judge l»y tli(‘ standard 
of liviiig adopted by the Knropeans hcTe, and 



F. Sylvia Gupta 

the social life tlopiet(*d by tin* cim‘ma. Very 
rarely does the i^nema dc^al with eveu-y-day and 
work-a-day life. It touches more tin* uppiT 
cmdo and the aristocnicy it has to. cat(‘r for 
the taste of it^f patrons and cvciy on(*’s ambition* 


is high. fi(‘t me give you an insight of the 
avcnig(‘ middle class hom(% takiMi at random 
fi*oin soim' of my num(*rous friends. This will 
be on pin* with the* “bhadralok-class” h(‘rc, 
and the* girls^aiid boys will be of eijual .social 
statu.s int(*llect, and* shall we say, worldly 
W(‘alth ! 

First of all, 1 \yonld like to point out that 
much momy is wasted and mis-s]K*ut daily in 
the upp<‘r midillc*-class Indian household. Too 
much is thrown away upon style, stylish upkeep, 
and servants. Fancy foods and lnxuri(*s are 
not at ail n(*eessary, and in tin* middle-class 
Imiian home there are too many s(*rvants. Of 
coniS(“, wlu‘r(‘ there an* large families and 
plenty of small childr(*u some domestic 
assistanc(* is m‘ef‘ssary, but when* tlu'n* are 
si'veral big girls and young women this ought 
not to lx* n(*eessary. In the West, however 
servants an* a luxury. Very ran*ly does om* 
see more than om* maid-servant in a home. 
Sometimes th(*re may be two — a eook- 
house-k(‘eper and a g(*neral servant — but in 
such cases (*ither the mother is d(*ad, or unable* 
to cope with the doim*stic duties due to illness. 
.Also when* the house is larg<*r and the family 
needs gr(*ater ; a charwoman comes in once* or 
twice a W(*(*k, feir to he'l|) with the* hc*avi(*r work, 
such as s(*rubbing and washing. Moat of the* 
cle»th.s, |)ersonal and dom(*stic, such as bed linen, 
towels and table linen are washed at home. It 
is considered rather an accomplishment for a 
young married weanan to be able to hang iij) 
feir drying a well washed line of linen ajul 
shirts, etc., and the young gentle woman ►does 
not f<‘cl it b(*iieath her dignity to do se). When 
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tlio woathw peniiit^s dotluss an* (lri(*<l lii tlit* 
back yanis of houses provided for same, and in 
tenement Hats it is ipiite eonimon to hear 
Ml’S. A. <*all down to Mrs. I>. in ln*r yard, 
‘^What’s splemlid wasirnijr, my d<*ar, — how 
eh*an and white your b(*d sh(»ets lo«ik!” 

In the West tlien* is no joint-family system 
as in Tiidia, when a yonnj^ eonple marry tln‘y 
set ont b) find for thems(*lves. Th<*y take a 
little two or thre(*-room<‘d Hat, ami their 
domestic, lift* and duties l)(*g;in. Ii(‘t ns now 
spy upon the domestic and social management 
t>f soim* (d my frientls - -who an* only one family 
(»f many millions living tin* same way, making 
emls me(»r, and enjoying tin* fruits of their oivn 
achievements. I will call th<‘m Boh, Jam*, and 
their little daughter Betty, ag(*d four. Boh is 
an engineering graduate and emplove<l in some 
factory, fie earns about H a we(‘k. Had 
times have* l)e(*n lieiter it would have ber*n 
mon*, hnt cheer np, he has his job —thousands 
are bn the “iloh*.'’ \Yell, from this In* 
|)ays off something for National Health 
Insurance Stamps, and Cneinployment Benefit 
Stamps, etc., so that <‘very Saturday afternoon 
Jane l•(‘ceives C5 : 15 and the usual wi*ekly 
budget is drawn up and cheeked — 

IkCnl it Taxes . . . 

Coal & Light . . . 
rVjod, etc., . . . 

Drifss Allowance . . . 

Newspapers . . '. 

'IVam Fares . . . 

Oni* chiv Charwoman . , . 

('igjirettes and (liocolates . . . 
etc., eti*., . . . 

Each and every item has its own litth* 
portion set aside for it, and should by any 
(*hance a little be left over— down it goes into 
the "Emergency or Holiday Fund Bank-box.” 

\Vln*re are tin* w'ages for a servant ? What 

evt*n if Jane’s parents have om; she is not 

ashamed to wash her o>vn, her hnsband’.s and her 
little giiTs things and kei^p them all fresh and 
clean. She is so happy >vhen Bob says, “(jee ! 
that’s a fine dish you’ve eook(*d to-day — you’ll 
soon be able to rival mother, di’ar,” and little 
Betty bangs her s])oon on the table for more. 


Their day begins something like this — Up 
ill lh(* morning at 7-30 A..\r. Bob has got to be 
oil* by 8-15 foi* ofl'iec*. Br(*akfast jirepared 
by tluMii both. Th(*n after Bob is oil, Jane 
s(»ts about llu‘ hons(*hold diitic‘S, tidying the 
b<*drooin, the kileheii, and little lounge. O0’ 
she and Belly go inark<*ting— luiieli must be 
ready by om* o’clock sharp. After Inneh, 
at 2-30, wh(*n dishes, etc., are cleared, washed 
and pill away. Jane teaches Betty her first 
h*ssons, for Betly is big now, and will be going 
to school next year. While B<*tty recites her 
“A. B. (\ and her “2 times 3,” Jane indnslri- 
on.sly makes her knit ting needles fly with 
the stieh(*s of llie pull-over she is making for 
lk)b, and woiid(*ring if she has be(*n wise in 
choosing gr(*y twe(*<l for her own frock slie 
W'ill make for horself when this j)ieee of work 
is finished. 

Bob eoiut*s home at 5. 30. In the even- 
ing they will go for a walk i»r ontvlsiting. 
Sometimes they have an informal party — 
nothing terribly luxurious, that comes at X’inas 
lime or aimiv(*rsarv lime —and for this Jane 
doi's all thr* prc*i)a rat ions herself. What pride 
she lake*s in arranging the tal)le and placing 
tin* swe<*tiiieats prepared by herself (;arly (hat 
afternoon. The t*njoyment for that evening 
means, — jierhaps supper, a little imisic, tvireless 
or gramophom*, may hen little dance anumg 
iheniselvc's, and a st>iig or two from Jane, not 
too loudly though, for Betty is asleep, and 
Jane is rather strict about bringing np child- 
fell — well-mami(‘red children are llu* produel 
and pride of a careful and loving mother. 
At 10. 30, th(* frh'iids depart, -- work Itunorrow. 
You know', and the same? old jolly grind -“^just 
as you make it— that’s how’ it goes ! 

’ And so their little lives go on. A prospeci 
of promotion and increase of salary in the 
future, that means anoth(*r Lile Insuranci' 
Policy too,— for jiractically cv(*it young couple 
in the West an* sensible about these thing.>. 
One never knows ; it is always best to be 
prepared ! 

And you have no idea how happily they 
get along togctlicr, satisti(*d Avith their little lot, 
sometimes going to cinema to see how they 
would not live if they had tin* wherc-Avith tall 
and the temptations of I/»rd and Lady Avhatiiot. 
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Berlin Traflfic Accidents for the 
first half year of 1933 

A mulling t(> tin* stsitistirs of tniHic suri- 
<l<‘iits in IJorlin, thrro is to he stsitod for tlu* 
first s(Mnc*st(’r of lliis yosir :i slight inrri'a^o of 
juM'idonts against tin* saiiio |)(‘rio(l of last yoar. 
During tho poriod running from January 1 st 
to June JOtli of this year, tho total mnnlK'r of 
traftir accidonts was 10 ,t)lM as against lt),r)7.‘> 
for tin* sank* period of last y(‘ar. In these 
aeoidents 21,1 Od way-users had a share, as 
against 21 ,t))J.‘l last year. 

Kortunately, aeeidents wen* not so heavy 
this year as last year, 'riiere have lieen killed 
or wen* dying from the eonse(jU(>ne(^s of the 
injuries suffered 1 OS male persons in the first 
half of this year as against 1. ‘14 for the same 
period of last y<*ar, and female persons as 
against o I for tin* first half of last yc‘ar. 11ie 
respeetiv<' nnniber of persons injnn'd hy aeei- 
dents is ;5220 for mah* and 1 442 for female 
indiviilnals as against .‘>.471 mah* and 1 4o2 
female beings Ibr tin* first half of last y<»ar. 
This means a rednetion against last year of 
persons kill(‘d by '22% and of p(>rsons injured 
by M'4". On an aveitige tlu‘r<* eonie.s one 
ixason killetl on every s<*eond aeeident. In 
7001 oases (75fi;> for 1032) the vehieles 
sufteretl slight damages and in 2220 eases 
( 22 oS for 10 ; 12 ) heavy oiu‘s. Kverv fifth 


vehiele (M>uec‘rn(‘d in the aeeidents has, tlu*re- 
fore, sntfi‘r(‘d heavy damages. 

Of the persons killed 22 ( 20 in 1 0 :i 2 ) 

W(Te drivcTs, (1.4"« last year) oeeupiers 

and 70'^. (oS",, last year) pedestrians. Of the 
persons injiirii'd (4t)'/y hi'^t year) were 

drivmv, \^)% {\iy% in 1 032) oeenpicM’s and 
:>7''. last year) pedtstriaiis. If the 

persons killed and thosi* injured an* l)i*ing 
«*oimted togethm* there result \1 % (Id''/ Iasi 
year) drivers, if)",, (Id",, last year) oeen)>ii‘r.- 
and ',\S% ( 3 S",/ in 1.032) ped(*strians. Seeing 
that the sljilislies of tralVn* aeeideiiN indicate 
those eases only when there was a eollisioii 
between two vehieles or with pedestrians and 
eonseipnaitly a v<*hiel<‘ is in all eases eone<‘riied, 
the high share nf the drivers in aeeident.- 
i'aiising corporal damages is eompndnaisible, 
where as the share of 3iS"« of the ped<*striaiis 
is to be emisidered too high. 

Of the 21, 1 Oil way-users having for the 
first half of this year been involved in tin* 
10,501 traflie aeeidents, 2d", w<*re passc'iiger- 
i^ars, I4*ti'« motor-trucks, .S'3", motor-eabs, 
1 * 2 ", motor buses, d'S"}., motiireyeh's above 

200 em3, 4*7 % iimler 200 eni3, .‘I*! % 

tiumwavs, 3*4^, v<*hieies, o* 0 'I 5 , trucks, 21% 
evoh's and 10% pedestrians which means that 
_ in (comparison to last y(car the respcHdive shan*.^ 
have remained rather constant. 
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Th<‘ shan* of the* inotor-cubs Iuin Imjcii 
flrm^asing bv 20 % and that t)f tin* luotoroych.*^ 
above* 200 (*in)n»y whc'n»as tho sliaro of 

20^ of the inotoiryol(‘s, under 200 einli aiiel 
that of 1 0 of the eyeles is lobe* eonshlereel 
as iiiipoilant. By imiTib(»r tin* iner(»ase‘ of 
tnittie aceidenls is tin*, largest with the cyeh*s, 
for ilnnv* wen* invoIv<*(l for tin* first half of 
this year 010 (‘veh*s nn»n iian lor tin* same 
l»(*rio(l of last y<*ar. 

German Life Assurance 

\eein‘<ling t(» tin* .staleiinMils of the Assoeia- 
tion Publie Lif< \.s.suranee (ompanh's in 
(lennany 11,711 pn»posals have ln'(‘n niad* 
la.st September t(» tin* (’omj)ani<‘s belonging ti 
tin* above Association e()nalling a total sim» 
insured of Rm. 10,800,000 as against T-VlSo 
proposals for last August <*(pialliug a total .sum 
insured of Rm. l0,oS0,000. The average* sum 
insnr(*el was for large* life* insniain*e Rm. 3802 
as against Rm. 3801 for Se*])tember 1 032, tin* 
re’>|)eetive figure bi'ing lor small lile insurane*(* 
Rm. Iloa^ against Rm, 174 le»r S(*ptenibe*r 
1032. 
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German Fire Insurance 

A(*e*oreling te) the* rf*pe)rt published l)y the* 
“A.ssoeiation f»f Pnblie* Fin* Insiimnee? Coni- 
panh's in (lermany” fin* losse*s snstjiine'd last 
July by tin* Ce)mpanie‘s ludemging te) tin* alnn’e* 
Asse)(»i:ilhm anioiint(*d te) Rin. 5,018,001 as 
against Rm. 4,570,804 fen* tin* pre*e*eMling 
nnmtli anel Rm. 7,705,215 for July 1032. 
The* mnnbe*r e)f leisse's was 5808 as against 
otlHO for Jtdy 1032. 

Iie)sse*s snstain(*el thretngh fin* by the* 
(’om])anies be*le)nging to the- Asse)eiatie)n e)f 

Private* Fire* Insnrane'c* (\)ni|)anie*s in tJe*rinany 
ann)nnt(‘el fen* Septe'inbe*!' 103)) te» Rni. 7,420,t)Ot) 
as against lltn. 1,030,000 for tin* pre*e*e*d- 
ing niemth whi(*b lignn*s me*an an ine*r(*ase eO 
lf)sse*s against the>se* fre)m. April te) July of thi.s 
ve;ar by 50'^,, this be‘ing attrihiitable te) tin* 
elitlei*e*nt large^ fin*s oe*enrring eluriug the^ pe*rioel 
from Augtist te) Se*ptembe'r 1033, Ou tin*, 
other hauel, it sln)uld not be forge)tteu that the* 
pre*mium iue*e)me* is for dille*n*nt ve*asous .still 
df*cveasiug. The* te)tal amenmt e)f lf)ss(*s is tor tin.- 
ve*ar ine*Iusive* of Sept(*ml)e*r Rm. o4, 84 0,000# 
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Till; following aiv sonio of tin- iniiiortaiit 
iiisuraiico decisions rondcivvl by the courts 
in Ainrioa, that have been prc.scnte<l in non- 
technical terms by Prof, S. 1>. Ackerman, and 
arc reproduced from the Insfttvifrc Advoftnin 
of New York : 

Life-Policy 

— An <*m))lovcr applied to the 
local agent of an insuranei* com|)any for group 
insurance, on the lives of not less than ten of 
his employees. I'Ik* pr<*mium For (he gnnip 
insurance was paid and ace'cpted by the com- 
pany. It was the understanding between the 
employer and the company that ea<*h of the 
individiifils w^as to submit a sci»arate a[)plica.lion 
eontaining certain information reijuired by the 
company, and that the company was to issue 
se])aratc policies to (*ach (if the individuals. 
One of the individuals dii'd deiVm* the policy 
was issued. However, pjhu* to his decease- 
he filed his application for insurance with the 
company. No written jioliev, however, w\as 
issued. Is the company liable V 

Atmver . — Contracts (»f iiisunnice, to be 
binding, must be evi<leneed by a policy of 
ins!irance in writing or print or both and the 
liability of said company in case <»f loss .sus- 
tained by any policyholder shall be governed 
by the terms, stipulations and conditions ap- 
pearing on the face of \hv policy. Whih* by 
the express provisions of the statute; deliveiw 
of a policy of insuifince is not nccessarj" if, iii 


res|K;cts, the. contmet is (;onsumimit(‘d, 
the contract of iiisnraiieo is not (;oiiiplet(;d until 
thi; minds of the parties me(‘t upon the cssemtial 
elements and the contract is not binding until 
it is r(‘diiced to writing. The acccptanct' of 
premiums ])(;n(ling negotiations for the issuance 
of a |>olicv of life insnnince will not bind the 
eom])any. In thr* instant ease it ..appears that 
no poli<'y of insiinuiee was delivered, eithei’ 
aetnally or eonstruetively or (‘ven WTitti'ii or 
issued by (he company upon the. life of tie 
assured. 1'he agreement between the em])lover 
and the company expressly reijuired tlu* issiiaiie«‘ 
of separate policies. No policies having Is'cii 
issued, no recovery can be had. 

Jo/f?/ HunvocL’ Mfft, JAfn Im, Vo, rs Lmhriil. 

Hir» Southeastern R<*porter 9 IS. 

Life-Fremiuma 

V/'CA’/Zon.-- Premium Hue July 22, was imi 
paid \vithiii the gracf* period, and the poli<*' 
had lapsed. After the expiration of th<* gnu'r 
period, tlu* insurance company reeived 
the insured’s eh(»ek for the ]>reminm sum, 
aeeompauied with his application 
reinstatement of the policy and health certificate. 
The company approved the application fi»r 
reinstatement and depo.site(l th<; check wliiel' 
was dLshonor(‘d for insuflicieiit funds and 
returned to company. The insiininrr 

company sent a l(»tt(*r to the assured informing 
him of the dishonor of the cheek and further 
stated that the policy was ^uit of three 
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according to its terms for nuiipayiiKMit of 
])renuiiins,” but that if assured would at oiiet* 
forwanl nioiusy order or other form of 
payment^ his recjnest for rcMnstatemeiit of 
the policy wmdd be given further attention, 
'rhe assured died two weeks later. I'he 
company denies liability on the |H;>li<*v. Js the 
company liable ? 

Amicei \ — It is without dispuU» that the 
pn^miuin due July 20th was never |)aid in money. 
The question is, did tin* insurance company 
accept tlu! asured’s cheek in ])ayment of tlu^ pn*- 
miuin due July 22nd. Hiongh in fact the 
ehe(*k wa'^ returned by the Hank niipaid on 
account of insufficient funds ? Tin* men* 
delivery t<» the insurer of a worthless check 
which is dishonored when present<‘d for payment, 
in tli<* absence of anv fact or circumstance in- 
dicating an agreement on the part of the in- 
to ae<*e|)t it as payment *»f the premium 
then due, does not o])era(e to waive the right of 
lorlcitiire upon its non-]Kiyment, as the genenil 
rule of eommercinl transactions is that the 
receijit nl such a check is pr<*dicatcd upon the 
implied nriderstandiug tliat it will be paid. I'liis 
is in harmony with the exjmession fonnd in easo 
to the c?tteet that, in the absence of an agre<Mm*nt 
to the eouinrv, a cheek is merely a conditional 
payment, and is presumptively receiv'ed, not a-* 
a payment, but **as a convenient of 

getting the niomiy.’^ 

While W(‘ recognize the rule that forh'itiinvs 
are not favored, yet it is also well settled that 
law never implies tin* \vaiv(*r of a legjil right, 
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exei‘pt fn>m eoudiiet wliiclt is ]>laiuly inconsis- 
tent with the ass('rtion of that right. 
lloHS vs Htatv Life Ins. (h. 1 J3 Southern lltr 
porter 827. 

Life— Double Indemnity 
• i^hicsUon. - \\\ assured was injured while 
playing in a basketball game. 1'he injury was 
not inHi(‘t(*d intentionally but was the result of 
a <*ollision between the assured and one of his 
oppon(*nts. 'Phe assured died soc»ti alter having 
n*e(‘ived his injiirv fnnn pin‘umonia, n*sulting 
from a traumatie ( oiulition. The company re- 
fuses to pay tin* (h)nbl(* indemnity ln*netits pro- 
vided fr»r in tin* policy of insurain*e. Tin* bene- 
fieiarv brings an action. Will he recover ? 

Anstvvr. — Tin* c<»m|>any contends that tin* 
bodily injury wdnch the assnr<*d sustained w-as 
not accidental but wa< tin* probable result of 
the game in w’hieh tin* assiir(*d voluntarily engti- 
ged, and that for tliat reason tin* company was 
not liable to benelieiary under the ]»rovision ol 
its double indemnity elansc*. Tlie court h(‘hl 
however, that the insim'd tlid not by his own act 
cause the injurv which rcMilted in liis d(*ath. 
That, tinmgh tin* assnivd engagotl voluntarily 
on tin* gann* of basketball, ami, while he anti- 
cipated collisions during the progr<*ss nf tin* 
same w^ith play(*rs on tin* opposing team, no 
sm*h injnrv as thal which he MilVered bv the act 
of his opponenl wa^ pnibabh- :is a resiill ot the 
gann*. rite injnrv wa." alVeeled solely bv acci- 
dental means within tin- meaning nf tlie double 
iinleniniry elaiisf*. 

Harris rs. Jviferosa Slamlanl Lijr Ins. Hn, 
HiS S. K. -Jtts. 
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Prof. Benoy Sarkar's Views on Currency League 
-Rupee Not Overvalued 

bv :i iv»pr(»sontntiv<' for nn 
opinion on tin* r(M‘onf nrtivitiVs of tho Oiir- 
roiK'v fionpjno and the* Doviilnntion propagfinda 
ProfVssor Bonov Surkar said as foll<Jws : 

“The Rupfo is not ovrr-valuod in comparison 
with stifling. Devaluation is iinoallod for. Tla* 
eightc(‘n-penny-Tlnpeo ought <o contimie.'* 

Fam. in Indian Puiies Not IIkavikh than 
IN Bihtiwi 

Askod for the roasons for this view Prof. 
Sarkar observed : ' 

“'riu* fall of agricultural prices in India since 
10.31 can nut he iiroven (o he heavier than that in 
the United Kingdom. It is perhaps two or three 
points less. Hesiiles, recent grajihs of j)rice!? imli- 
eale tliat India’s coinnKjdities liave been tending 
to firm up. ’Hie recovery seems alrt‘ady to be on 
hi're and tluro although in slight proportions/’ 

Pi{|< i:-Li:vkt> : ‘•(tknkuai/’ and Aonirri/rriMi. 

.\t this point Prof. Sarkar called special 
attrition to the following ))oin<s : 

“111 regard to coiupariMjii in price-levels hetwctMi 
India and the [\ K. It is to he re.memhered that 
the Indian “g<MieraI index” is coiniHised mainly of 
agricultural commodities whereas tin* British mainly 
of industrial goods. (!omparison in ^‘general pru’e- 
levels” furnishes no test therefon* as to the com- 
parative value of the* Rupee muvig Sterling. 
Indeed scientifically >peakiiig, comparability be- 
twctii the two is eminently rjuestionahle because 
of the. fiuidanrientHl diversify in the stnicture of 
the twet inrIiVvs. 


Aoun ri/rruAi. Indkx Lowku Evkrywiikhi: 
Qiiesiinned as to tln‘ practical bearing of 
this situation Prof. Sarkar answered jis fol- 
lows ; 

"In conntrirs that an- exeliisivelv sigrieultnral 
or wh(T(' jwodiictlon and the market are weighted 
heavily with agruailtnral goo* Is the price-level has 
been much mon* deprt'.ssed lliau in industrial 
countries or those with a gn‘nh'r weightage of 
manufart-ured goods. In certain economic regions 
the diVerepaney in the two jirice-levels has to he 
measured hy not less than 2i> piT e«*nt during the 
perkxl of the present dei)ression. Tin* ratio ipies- 
tion need m>t therefon* lie anlomaticnlly draggeil 
in simjdy Ixicnuse a dis(*rej>ancy of some or i\ 
point^ may he di-teeted in tin* British and the 
Indian *p*’>^’‘'”k*v(*)s. ” 

l)is(j{j:i*ANrv. Nomfnai. and Rkai. 

.\sked for an opinion as to tlie real nalnre 
of the* disere|)anc*y, Professor Sarkar f>bserved : 

“WJiile instituting price-corn pari-soj is between 
India and the 1'. K. one must not be misled into 
posing the Caleutta or the Bombay irnh^v against 
the Britisli Board of Trade index in its crude 
form. The investigation has to he <*()iulu(*tcd 
intensively and ought 1o (»xhihit the agricultural 
iiifliee.'r (»f the two coiiiitri(*> in n*lation to ojr'Ii 
other. It will he detect4‘d that although the fall 
in the general Board of Trade index is .') or <J 
points more favourable than in thij Indian, that in 
the British agricultural index is p(*rliaps 2 or 
points less fovourablc. In other words, for an 
agricultural country like India the fall in pricer- 
happens to be not as heavy as it might otherwi.‘^e 
he. In any ease the md (as contrasted with 
nuininaJ) discrepancy in the Indian and British 
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should tin Tf Im* uiiy, muy turn out lo 
ho. iiioif; in Indiu's I'uvoiir thuii in the P. K.V. 
The Ru|)oi‘ isj ])orhnps sli^^htly uiider-viduod rathn- 
than ovor‘Valu(*d, Alto^cthor tla* oaso Inr doviiln- 
atioii ran hardly ho inadi' out.” 

Exi*Oirrs axi» Piucks rN’j)iKFi-;ni:NT to R.vtio 

On the jrcMicral pndihan o1' raisiiui' 

I^’of. Sarkar said : - 

“It is nol ouou»h to .-))(M‘ulat4‘ in soa.'<on and 
out of soasou oil iho alloji'^od stiiuulatiou of <*xporl- 
«»r raising of prioos hy ouiT(Mu*y <lc]m‘<*iation. 
Statislioal roalitios havt* also lo hr faord iu thi* 
most ohjcotivc and ojiciiM'vod luanmT. Fartnally. 
Ilic rxporl> from Fiidia inoiva-rd (‘vni iiudrr a 
hi^lnT Riipor (Is. «)d.). 'flu* rxiiori.-ciirvcs prcvioii.' 
lo won* Mol inllurnrrd hy rxcliauiiiM-urvc.' iu 

tiu* maiiiuT a> rxprrjo<l arronliii.LT to tlv'ory. And 
al lh<* pn*?«rul moiuriil it is worlli whih* l<» ohsrrvr. 
I'uilhrr, ihal prirr-cnrvrs in India an* likiAviso 
indittorrnl lo tin* course of cuiTencv. Price.'- ro.n* 
in lli«* past even u'ilh a n*lalive]y InVIi Rupee* a.-- 
e.-tahli-hed in HKiT. I'hcy mav rise* aj^ain, a-^ 
indeeel ila-y liav<‘ lieen h ndiuji' lo rise, under the 
same ratio. A elmn^v in ll\e .s*/o/n.^ (fun of 
exehan^e* is lherefe)re linne*e*(‘'*sirv. ' 

PijosiMCUiTY .\i.ui:.\i)Y IN Kviiu*:\ri: 

Ahonl lie* present < xport situation of India 
1^'ofessor Sarkar said : 

“The* pe*rlod eif six nieniths frenn .\pril |o 
Se‘pte*mhe*r Pidd he.^peaks a me)r<’ pro>p(‘rous half* 
ve'ar than lh«* ee»rres|)oneliuir perioel e»f in:{L\ 
Por instunee, ihe e*xpe)rl.s ed' holh raw 
cotton and raw j’uh* havi* coiisiele-'rahly improveel 
and the priee of e*otton has heeii hiokiiij? up. 
Prosperity is already in evide uee* no elonht <»nly in 
traeivs.’* 

WAsriih Caimtai. Iam-outs 

Asked as t<» the prospeets of a more sul»- 
stantial rist* in Indian priei's Pr<d’<*ssor Sarkar 
replied ns follows : 

‘‘There is every likeliliood of Anierieaji, .British 
and FiY*iieh eapihil beinir exporttMl to agfriciiltural 
exAun trios and other normally oapital-borrowiiiff 
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ii*«»:ions. As sf)e)ii as tlat.-ie* (‘apital iiioveinents 
wliieli liave h«*tm very litth* iu evidence* .-iuce* 102'.) 
r<*sum<‘ the‘ir usual j'oiirse tin* af^rieultural [u’odnce* 
and raw materials of dt^hteu* e*ountries like India 
may he e*\}>ecleel jj) he* jilaced tiiiaUv on their 
patliway uinvarel, a.- iiuleed I hey w en* previous to 
ihe worlel-ile‘j)ressi(Mi iu llie e])oeh i>f inon* or less 
fn*e* e*apital me>veme*nW 

to .Vemicn/injisTs 

Pr<d‘. Sarkar was iu favour ed’ Is. Ihl. In 
tile l•l^Te*n(‘y e'erntroversy e>r 1020-27. in 10.‘>I 
he* .-lippeU'leel Rllpee->te*rlino‘ liukillo;. 'riie 
Ollawa .\i»re‘e‘nu‘nt was likewl.*-e* Mippeirii'd l>v 
him last ye'ur. All llie-se mea'-iiire.-* have in his 
jii<li»;me*nt l)(‘e‘n he-m licial lo Indian ap’ienltiii- 
ist-^ and e‘\pe»rls from India. On ihe e|U(‘slieiii 
evf the* Re'serve Rank hi^ vie‘\v.'- are* alreadv 
\Ve‘ll-kne>wn a-* heiii»' in ajU'reement wifli 

ihe* provi'-ion- of iln* Rill. 

Finance in India —The Costs of Federation 

Kvid<*nee* n*latin^ te» the* linane*ial impliea- 
lioiis of l'(*eh*ralion in India wa.s |)lae<‘d before* 
the dedut Se*le(*l (’oimniih'e on Indian ( onslitn- 
lieuial Rere>i*m on riM'sdav by .Mr. ! Douglas 
l)e*war. whe» se*rve*el ill the* Imliaii (^ivil Service* 
IVeuii 1.SPS imlil 10‘JI. Kiirilie'i* e*v'iden(*e on 
e*eimme*re*i:il elise*riminatieMi was al.so given bv 
Sir Sanme‘1 Ileiare*, Sii* .Male*e)Im Ifailew, aiiel Sir 
Kinellater Ste‘wart. 

1Vo menmranda W(‘re* snl)initt(‘d by Air. 
l)e*wai% wlm, among either appe)intinent.s^ has 
l)(*e*n .Ve(*emnlant-(Je*neral, Bombay ; Ollieiatijig 
CennptrollcM* and .Viiditor-Geueral ; and Ae- 
e*e)niitant-(j(‘neral in the Piinjah. Many of the 
figures in eino nKMiioranduin we*re challenged bv 
e'oininittei* nu'inbers. 

In the lirst m(»morandinn, Mr. D<*war stated 
that in Ins ojiinion tlie White Paper proposals 
‘Svemid impose a griovon.s tinaiieial burden on 
tin* people of India.” He addueed statistics 



tn show tliiU (1) I'oi* vi‘iii‘s 

liulin WMs v(‘rv lnxc<l mul(‘r ihr IVitisli 

A<liniiiis<nirioii ; C^) the hnrdrii of tnxntion lisid 
hceii i>rcMtly incroiisctl in yosirs ; (o) 

Hindi of the iiicnnsr was the result of ree(‘iit 
adininistrative eliano'es in th<‘ (iovin'ininnit of 
fndia : and ( M tin* (*lianj^rs n'eonnnendod in 
the White Papor woiihl l•<•sllll in still fiirtlu^r 
taxation. 

'rh<‘ nicanorandnni said that at the (‘iid of 
the first year of (In* Montau;n-('h(‘hnsford 
Uefonns tli(‘ Provincial and ( 'entral (Jovern- 
nients found tlicnis(‘lvc> in linancial dittienlli(‘s» 
and in tin* year ni.'iO-.*!! the exp(Mi<iiturc of 
every Pr4»vinc<' exceeded its revcnM(‘. N'arhius 
li{>‘nres and estiinate> wer** >et lortli in the 
nuMuorandnin, althonoh the nuanorandinn made 
it clear that Mr. Ih war had s<‘(‘n no ollicial 
estimates. 

A PlNANiiAl. Al/rKlINATIVr. 

“ft has been said (continued the nu»moran- 
duin) that ths pr<*sent .Vdniini.st.ration in India 
cannot iHMiiaiii as It is and tliat tliose who do 
not agr<‘e with tlie Wliite Paper prop<»sals have 
no alternative to oft<*r. May I say tliat from 
the iinaiieial point of vie^v tin* alternative is 
ch»arly to introduce a less costly rather than a 
more costly Athninistration than the present, 
and it should not l)e beyoml tin* eapaeity of 
statesmanshi]) to devise* measures that will at 
the same time give to India material advance 
in .self-go vernnieiit. In other ^yords, I am 
unable to understand why the advance to India 
of self-government as contemplated in the. Act 
of 1011) would nece.ssitate a greatly inereasod 
cost of administKition/* 

The second memoraiidnm submitted ob.ser- 
vatioiis on tin* estimates of the Secretary of 
State and those of Sir Malcolm Hailey, which 
were previously presented to the (.'Jominitteo. 


It di.scus.sr(| Indian debt, the budgetary posi- 
tion <»f the Provincial (Jovernmenis and the 
( eiitral (fov(*riiineiit the thdVnee services, civil 
^•liarges at the (’eiitre ainl in the Pnivinec'.s, the 
probaldc (h‘crca.*«* in tin* efiicieney of the 
Administration, and eritieism by tin* Legislativ(* 
A.*^.'<enil)ly. I'ignr(‘s submitted in the iiK'ino- 
randnm were ipicstionc<l by Lord Knstac*(* 
Percy and otln‘r mcml)ers of tlic (Nmimitt<'c. 

Ilcrnrc tin* examination of the witness Lord 
Linlithgow. I in* chairman, stated that In* had 
ii.id an intimatiim from Sir Samuel lloare tliat 
the (Viinmittee would be pnivided with a 
meniorandnm dealing with ec*rtain of the mal- 
ler> dealt with I>y Mr. Dewar. The nn*moran- 
dnm was to lx* made public. 

Indian Dkijt 

Lord Ku.staee Percy referred to a slatemeni 
in tin* >e(*ond nieinoraininm that ^‘the n*pay- 
ment id* 1^1,000,000 of the il 00,000,000 con- 
tributed by India towartls the War seems li> 
have been aeeom|)lisln?d by a])propriating tn 
tliat purpose all the sums provided in the 
Budget under the head ‘Avoidance and Pay- 
ment of Debt.’ ” 

Lord Knstaee Percy. — Do yon believi* that 
this is (he fact ? — That is the only thing 
shown in tin* Budgets of tlie paynn*nls made*, 
tln*refore I inft*r it is that. 

.\r(‘ not yon a\var(* that, 1 think, more than 
175,000,000 out of that 1100,000,000 was paid 
by loans raised by the Govt'rnment of India ? 
.Are not you aware tliat it is only tin* balance 
on which Sinking bAiml and interest puyineul- 
havc* been made out of tin* funds for ‘‘avoitl- 
aiici* and payment of debP^ ? — If you call it 
paying ofi* a dt'bt to borrow money yon are 
mbbing Peter to pay Paul. 

May I .suggest to you that tlie statement in 
your memorandum is wrong, that £75,000,000 

of tliis £100,000,000 has been repaid out ol 
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capital raised by tlio Oovoriimoiit of India an<l 
that only a fraction of tin' Ihidjrct jn’ovision ft>r 
the avoidance and payment of debt has be(*n 
used for this purpose ? — If you say so, I will 
take it at that. 

May I conui to tlu‘ second point in tin* 
next paragraph ? You say that the unproduc- 
tive <le])t <»f India has inereasc'd from 

1 13,000,000 in 1014 to tl 83,000,000 in 
1033 ?— Y(‘s. 

You were asked whellu'r you repivd(‘d 
provident funds, Post Office Savingjs Rank, 
and H'serves as un])rodu(*liv(' d(*bt. AVhen^ are 
thos(‘ in tli(‘S(; comparative figures ? — I do not 
think they a])pear anywhere, because that 
money is not lyinj^ idle. 34iat has been us(»d 
in sonn‘ way ; It is mcu'jred in tin* Oovernnumt 
a<*eouuts. 

Wouhl yon be surprised to know that you 
hav<' l<‘ft it <'on^pletely out <»f the lOl I fip;ure, 
and yon hav<‘ inelnded it in the nnprodnetive 

debt of the 1033 tijinre ? One is taken from 

the Kronohnsf and the other is taken from tin* 
“Kneyclopaedia nritaiinica,** Ijord M<»ston’s 
article. 

Mav I sugj^est to you that that is no way 
to compan* lij^ures '! — Unproductive debt is 
nnpi'oductive debt. 

AVould it surprise you b) know that in your 
second tigun* of 1183,000,000 y(m have in- 
cluded a sum of 1147,000,000 P<»st Office 
savings, and so on, which you have* h»ft com- 
pletely out of your previous figure, so that, as 
a matter of fact, the comparative figun»s 
are. not 113,000,000 and 1183,000,000 but 
113,000,000 and 130,000,000 ?— I do not 
think you would find all that difference between 
the two. I do not mind. My point is that 
your unproductive debt has increased. It d<»es 
not matter whether it is in the Post Office 
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Savings Bank ; von do admit 113,000,003 in 
1014. 

liord Kustac(' Percy. — No. 

DlsrUIMlNATION 

111 coniK'xion with the (‘videlicet on discri- 
mination Sir Phirozi* Selhna asked Sir Samuel 
Iloare if it was evia* intended in any of the 
Round-Table* discussions or in the White 
Pap<*r that ships regist(*red in tin* British 
registe*!* (*onld alsei be registered in tin* Indian 
register on t(‘riiis of ei|iiali<y. 

Sir Samuel I loan* said that the clause of 
the White* Pape*r em the* point was : “Provisieni 
will be* made em the* same* lines lor e*e|iial tn*at- 
iiie'iit e>n a n*ei|>roeal basis e»f ships r(*giste*r(*el 
respe*etive*ly in British India and the* I’^nite'd 
Kingdom.*’ lie diel not think that this meant 
that India wemid be (l(*privi*d eif the* advan- 
tage's e)f a s(*parat(* re*giste*r, sii<*h as was maiii- 
taiiK'd in e)ther eoiiiitri(*s. The* ivgisterliig eif 
ships in India would he part e>f the geue*ral 
r<*e*i proea 1 a rra ug(*me*ut . 

On the e|iie*stiem eif ee>mpaiii(*s eiperating in 
India ami subsidies, Mr. M. 11 Jayakar asked : 
^‘Why e*aime)t the Iiieliaii Le*gislature say this : 
‘We will give* yem iiione*y |)re»vid(*d you lielji 
Indians le) l)e*ee>me* traine*d’ ?** Sir Samue*l 
I loan* saiel the* e-ffeet e)f that might be diseri- 
minatioii e>f the* most extre*me form against 
British ceimpanie's. 44ie* pj*e»e*e*elui’e* migJit be 
use*d for de*stre>ying British sliip)Hiig e*e>mpanie*> 
alte)g(»the*r. 

Mr. Jayakar raise*el the matte*!* e»f unfair 
eemipetitie)U, and eiteel a e*ase of a shi])piiig 
eemipany whie*h teie^k its passe*iige*rs fn‘e* and in 
additiem gsive* the*m ele)the*s eu* a ])air of dkoiira 
to wear. 

Sir Samue*l Heiare stated that he be*Iie*ve*el 
that it was an Indian eemipany. He* thought if 
then* were eases e»f that kind tliay would he 
dealt with by le>eal legislatiem. 
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THK IXSl’RAXdC AND KINAX(" 

Ireland urging Industrial Plans 

Mr. Hugh Smith in i\ iiiossnge to th(‘ 
Xfitr York Times luis outliiird the policy of the 
Irish Fr(*(* State for industrial dovclo])niont as 
inmu'iiitcd by Scan Lomass, the Minister of 
Industry and C'onnneive, before the Dublin 
(^hamber of Conimeree. It is iiuportaiit to 
nol(' in this eonneetion that ])lans are r(‘ady for 
the er(‘(*tion of three n(‘w b(*et sugjir faetori(»s 
ill addition to tin* (*.\isting C^irlow <*oneern, 
whi(*h has proved a (‘onsjiieuous siieeess. 

N(‘Xt y(‘ar the Free Staler is also to have a 
criiHMit factory and lesser plants for the inaniifac< 
turc» of electric lamps and iittin<^s. and of paper, 
as well as an additional shoe factory ami two new 
Hour mills. 

Speaking of industrial d(*velopments as invest- 
ment. |)Ossihilities, he sai<l tlierc wen* also ^^ood 
prospects of estahlishin^ linoleum, art silk, silk 
yarn ami cotton-weavinj^: iminstrics in the country, 
and dcx'lanMl such unt(?rprises <H)uld he launched 
with ahsohiti* confidence for tin* future. 

(Vrtaiiily, under i\rr. Lemass’.s dir(*(?tion there 
has hiHMi a marked industrial rc»vival in this 
••ountry. All flour mills are workinfj full time 
and new »mes are hein^ huilt. Ilis efforts tf» 
make the country self-sufficient in the production 
of clolhinjr and footwear have hemi sijrnally 
successful. The ahility with whiidi he conducis 
Ills department is admitted I'ven in the Opposition 
ranks. He is one of TVcsijIent d<' Valera’s most 
ea])ahle Arinisters. 

0lTI.<)OK IS rxeKiiTAi.v 

In his talk on ca])ital and <ronfldence, tlai'e 
was just one i)ertlmait aspcc*t of tin? situation that 
he oniittiMl, namely, tin* luvsiMit wholly unc(*r(ain 
and unsatisfactery constitutional position. Tiitil 
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some fliialty is reached on the major issue ns to 
whether thc! Free f^tatc* will elect to remain within 
the British Commonwealth or dexdan? for an all- 
Iivland republic there cannot he the complete fi*el- 
in^r of confidence ami security that Mr. Lenuiss 
realizes is necessary for any rlarge-scah? industrial 
revival. 

The mind of the Irish investor and his reaction 
to Mr. Tiemass’s speinh are fairly interpreted 
(Hlitorially hy tla^ Irish Times, whiidi say.s : 

‘Tie will inv(*st his saviiifrs gladly in a country 
which possesses all tin? gunrantei*s of pro.sperity 
implied hy incmlxTship in the mighty mnpire. At 
a pinch, he may invest tlu*in in a republic as long 
as he knows It is, and will remain, a republic. 
A country, howevia*, wliich is a dominion in tact 
and an imlepemlent republic in its visions cannot 
inspire him with coniidenc(\” 

General O’Diifty crystallizeil the position, so 
far as the rnited [ndand party is concta-ned, when 
he diH'lareil uiuMpiivocallv thot he r(*garded 
Iivlaml’s partnership in the British Commonw(s*dtli 
npt as a (|m‘stion of s(H*alledl loyalty or fidelity 
to forms or symbols hut as a matter of good 
business. 

An <M(ually definite (h*claratioii of |)oliey on this 
issue hy Mr. do Valera would he welcoimnl. There 
is a growing teiding among many people that (he 
n’publicaii policy of cutting tie after tie linking 
this country to the (y\)mmonw(‘alth may prov«' a 
slow and h'dious business, prolonging unnec.(»s.sirily 
the existing state of unrest ami uncertainty. The 
view h«*ing jnvssed hy several eorivspondents of 
Frish newspapt;rs Is that IVFr. do Valera should go 
h) (he country in a free ami unfettered general 
I'li'ction and get tin* pt*ople’s verdict, once and for 
all, on the issue* of a (Commonwealth vs. a 
Republic. 

rntil this question is finally settled the absolute 
confidence for the investing public that Mr. 
r^*mass mentions is not likely (o he attained. 



I.ABOrH LAWS AT HOMK AND 
ABU<')AI). -Piihlislifd Inj thr Inleniuiioml Labour 
0/prr, ficm'ft, 

'ri»‘ sUiinliinl ol’ of l.h(i workin<r chissos 

iinil oth<‘i- iMiiployivs is of vjI.h 1 sijrnilitMJico in 
j.lu‘ insiirniKv innvkot. work<*i‘s in Iinliaii 

insnviUK'o Inisinoss iwv alvc'udy nlivi* U» tlu* 
imj)ort.iVn(‘o of tlu* factory, iniiu*, trail s|)t)iintion 
and [)lantation workers. 

Ifusinessnieii in fndia also have of hiU‘ iHiai 
forced to taki* an interest in the conditions ol 
onr workin^yiiKMi, thanks to the keen competition 
exp<'rienced from the skh^ ol j»;oods imported 
from abroad. The Workinj^iiKMi’s (\)inp<*nsation 
Act. as wi‘U as oth(‘r laws hearintJ: on fuebiries, 
hours of labour i‘te. Iiavt^ likewise thrown into 
the world of Indian emiiloyers a mass of facts 
and le^al calei^niries siu’h as can hardly hi* ijfiioi-ed 
without los^ to thmuselves. Xot the least impor- 
tant in this legard are the official visits of 
industrialists to the IntAwnational Labour (km- 
ferences at (icncva. Fn the ranks of workingmen 
also a. consciousness of their riglits lias bwn 
ilawning and at pres<?nt tliey are organized into 
unions of diverse denominations. And finally 
the inlelligenlisia have been attrai^teil to the 
subject of labour chiefly ]ierhaps fmm the view- 
l)oinl of political expansion and soi'ial growth. 
Altogether, the Indian niilicu is ripe for a serious 
and intelligent investigation into labour <|uestions. 

A well documented introduction to tlu*s<* 
problems is furnished by five volumes entitleil 
b\*cctloni of Assoeinlhu such as have b(‘en 
published bctwwn 1027 and lOHtl from the 
International Lahour Office. (Total price 2J 
shillings). Th(* pivfatory volume analyzes the 


world’s e<s)nomie legislation on laliour item hy 
iU‘iu in a eonijvarative manner with spivial 
ref<‘n‘nee to tlie laws and aclivities of trade 
unions, lii view of the fact that indiislrializatimi 
is the di'sideratuin of Indian husinessiueu ainl 
politicians alike nolbing should he muiv important 
in our ]mhlie life today than strengthening 
the deveIoi)inent of trade unions. 

The value i)f Llie ])uhlleation in iiuestion will 
aj»p<‘ar fri»m the conti*nts of the next voliiines, 
each given over of course, to a nimiher of eoiiii- 
tries ; for example : 

Vol. II. (iival Britain, Irish Fn‘e ♦Stale, 
Fninee, Belgium, JjUXiMuhiirg, Netherlands and 
Switzerland. 

Vol. III. Oermany, Former Dual Monarchy 
of Auslria-llnngary, Au-^tria, Hungary, (’zechos- 
lovak Ilepuhlie, Boland, Baltic States, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

Vol. IV. Italy, Spain, INntngal, Lreeee, 
Serh-CVoat-Slovene Kingdom, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. 

Vol. V. rnit(*d Stall's of Amerii'a, Fanada, 
Jiatin America, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, India, C’hina, Ja])an. 

’rile present writA*r has been making use of 
these volumes in coniu'etion with his Arfhik 
Jlmafi (Economic; Piogress, the. Bengali montidy 
of ironomics), as well as the rosearohes at the 
Ihnohfa DhaHnAljnan l*nrislinl (Bc*ngali InstituU* 
of h>onomics). The imhlieal ions, cneyclopaeilic 
as they aro, should he appraised as indispensable 
to c'very iiublicist, social worker, fac'Uu-y manager, 
memlM'r of legislative bodies, labour lawyer, and 
last but not lc‘ast to the economic investigator* 
The facfci and ideas (‘xhibited in these volumes 
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cminot fail to enrich the research methodology of 
liiilinii cH;ononii8ts by endowing them with 
(concrete! data in legal and sociat d( 5 vi'lopinents 
the iinpoi'taiice of whicli in labour and industi*ial 
(juestions is certainly of a profound character. 
I ho five voluin(\s before^ us btJong to some of 
the most substantial publications of the I. L. 0. 

Bknoy Kumau Sarkah 

STONK ANDCJOX INSURANCK TABLhX 
UMd— .M. Juilmn KdUitm, Pnblislifd hj 
^lonc cuul f Yir LUly Africa IIohsp^ Kinfjswoify 
London. Pages 29A, Price Hs, 

This smart little linndbook for tlie use of 
insurajico workers in Fiidia has long b(»<ai 
nxjognisod as a v(Ty uj)(o-date and authoritative 
refeivnce book on Indian insurance. Much 
distin(‘t.ion attaches to this publication by virtue 
ol its being published by ^lessrs. Ktone and (-W, 
Lkl. of London, which linn is one of the biggestand 
most njputcjd jiublishers of insurance litiTature 
ill the British Empire*. Tin* successive (*ditions 
of this annual publication have cn*ated a tradition 
of r(‘liability and usefulness in India. Although 
these Tahks are neither so comprehensive as tlu‘ 
Lisaranre Va4jk-Mecnm nor so elaborate as the 
Insurance and Finance Vear-Jh/oL' and Direciorify 
the oidy two annually publislied reference books 
in India, they cater for a large number of 
workers who havt* to engage lliemselves mostly 
in ‘‘Reid” si*rvicA*. 

Tla? rcd(!vant facts and ligur<‘s incorporated 
in this compendium has been brought upto-daU*, 
and (‘xcept in a few cases, e. g. tla^ valuation 
results of th(! Hindiisthan ( \)-operative, or tlu* 
balance-sheet and tables of the Metropolitan 
Insumiice Company Ltd, both belonging to 
Calcutta, the book satisfies the n(*eds of the 
majority of Indian workers. Tlie nwithod ^ 


compilation has been so designed as the book 
may prove understandable to oven the beginners 
in the line. We hope the Tables will achieve 
Increasing popularity among our workers in the 
years to come. 

THE SPECTATOR ; PrumiiwU Patrons 
Number. U)HH. Published bg the Spectator Co., 
I*hiladelj)hia (f\ S. A.) 

This welcome we(‘kly visitor from Philadelphia 
is one of the fiiu'St insurance publications of th(‘ 
T’’^niU*d Stat(*s. It has been rendering a uni(|ue 
service to the causi* of insurance all over th(» 
world tor no less than sixty-five years, and as 
such it seems undoubtedly to be a leading pioneer 
in the line. 

The Promini'iit Patrons Xumlier, lOllB, wliich 
is bidoiv us, is an extraordinary publication witli 
an ex<‘ell(»nt gelriip and (‘ontaining mncli enti‘r- 
taining matmhds, 'Flu* wisdom of the entiri* 
nation in ri'gard to insurance has l)een r(‘corded 
in this numluT, and bi^tweon the covers of this 
book there is otl'ered. in behalf of insurance, tin* 
most ama/.ing collection of testimonials i*ver 
inspircMl by any ])roduct> servicii or undi*iiaking. 
(iivat intt*rest has also bemi aroused and sustained 
by till? display i)ag(*s wliich pictuix? and iiuole 
tamous stars of the stage, radio, and scre(*n ; ./ 
th(* imposing array of si^ven former presiih'uts of 
the United StaU's who have placed lheinselvi‘s 
indelibly on the, record as advocalA's of adeipiati* 
life insuranci? ; by tlu* statfaiK'iits of Cabinet 
members to whom the Dconk* todav are looking 
for help and guidance. 

Wo c,ongratnlat(* the publisluTs on their 
splendid execution of the Piomincnt Patrons 
NuiuIkt. 


M. MoiirjK 




The New India Assurance Company Ltd. 

I'ho K(uu*toi’nth Animal Uopmt iiiiil 
.ViuHtoil A(*(*oiints of the N(‘W India A.s.sni’iuuM* 
( oinpany Ltd. for tli(‘ ynar (*ndiiig IJl.st March, 
record anoth(‘r year of unbroken 
|)rogr(‘ss I'or the (.’onipany in most of the 
branches in whieh il operates. Then* lias b(‘en 
how(*ver, a little falling otf in |)reiniiiin iiH'ome 
in a f(‘^Y de|)artiiicnls, but the aggregate 
premium ineonu' and total funds hav(* shouii 
considerable increase. 'fhe fnmls of tin* 
(’ompany as at )>lst March, I IDDb stand as 
lb Hows ; 


< a|n(al Paid np 
Kire Pimd 
Marine Knnd 
Acciihmt Pnnd 
Life* Assurance' Knnd 
Pre)Kt iV: Leiss .\-e 
Investment R.sen-ve 
Reserve Ibr Kxchange 

Teilal Knnds 


Its. 71/21,(100 0 0 

„ :{o,40,;5Sil 0 (1 

„ 2:bo(),0(Ml 0 0 

„ i,o7,:bMi (1 (1 

„ S,(i7,o.V2 lo S 

7,:37,:n:] r, i 

0,112,282 I -I 7 

„ 2o,()()0 0 0 

Rs. ,o()/)(), 1)112 7 


In the Kire* l)(*partment the* ne*t ])re*niinms 
amounted te) Rs. 44,oS, 472-7-4 shejwing an 
increase of Rs. 2,.‘h‘3,4!l(i-l 1-1 as ceunjiare'd 
with the ])re*vie)ns ye*ar. Kxpe*nse's eif inanage*- 
nu'iit including cemnnissiem and taxe*s amonnteMi 
tei 42*11 per cent eif the preminm iiicenne, as 
against 4 2*.'3 ])er ce*nt for the* previe ins year. 
The Account shows a surplus of Rs. 2,211,(178 
out of which an amoiml of Rs. 1,0 1, (>78 has 
been transferred to Pi*olit and Ijoss Account. 


The* Ri'serve ibr nne*xpire*el liability remains 
at Id per ce*nt eif the* pre'ininm ineeime* fen* the 
year anel an amenint eif Rs. I5,2o,0(10 inclusive 
of (he* Re‘se*rve* eif Rs. 2,(10,000, scparat<*ly 
established the* pre*vienis ye*ar, has l>(*e*n add(*d 
(ei the* Aelelitional Ue*se‘rve*, imw amounting 
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to Rs. 1 7, do, 000. The ( Annbineel ]{e*serve‘s 
eepial 711*8 per e(*nt of the* premium iiieenne*, as 
against a ratiei of 711 per ee*nt fbr the* pre*vienis 
year. 


iili> 
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In tile Marine Department, tli(» net pre- 
miums anu)unt<‘(l to Rs. 20,7 1 sliowin^ 

a (leereasc* ol' Rs. 2,12,7oO-2 a'^ et)mpar(‘il 
witli the previous year, ami th<‘ net elaims, 
paid and outstanding** to Rs. 10,08,008-1-1. 
Th<* expenses of manaf»;ement ineludin^ 
eommission of underwriters amounted (o 
10*1 p(‘r eent of tin* prcMuium income as 
against lo‘4 p(‘r e<‘nt for tin* |)rc‘vious y(‘ar. 
The fund has inen'ased to Rs. 22>,r)0,000 which 
equals 11 . ‘>*0 j)er c(‘nl td tin* premium income 
as against a ratio of 100*04 p<*r cent for 
tli(‘ previous year. An amount of 
Rs. 08,000-10-1 has been transfern*d to Profit 
and I^>ss Account. 

In the Accident Department, the net 
premiums amounted to Rs. 0,18,400-10-2 
showing a decr(*ase of Rs. 7S, 128-1. ‘Mi as 
compared with tin* |)r<‘vious y<'ar ami the 
claims, paid and outstanding, to 
Rs. 2,57,740-0-2. KxpcMises of inanag(Mm‘nt 
including eommission amount'd to 41*4 ])(‘r c(*nt 
of tin* pn^mium iuconu* as against 48*5 peu* eent 
for the previous year. Tlu* Account shows a 
surplus of Rs. 01,781, out f»f Avhich Rs. 4 1,781 
^ lias been tran>ferred to Pr<»fit :iml Doss 
Ai'count, and Rs. 50,00(1 added to the 
.V<lditLonal Reserve. 'Hie Reserve for un- 
<‘xpir(‘d liability remains at 40 |)(‘r eent of the 
premium im'oim* and the Additional Reserve* 
is Rs. 2,50,000. The (‘ombineel Reserves 
eepial 88'2 ))(‘r <*ent of the pre'inium iiK'ome as 
against a ratio of 7.')*(l |»er cent f<»r the 
]>revious year. 

The progr<*ss of the Life* D(‘partme*nt has 
be*e‘n |)he*nome‘ual. During the* year the* 
(\)]n|)any re*e*e*ive*el (i,557 pre»posals feir 
Rs. 1,40,57,450, out of which 5,01 5 resulte*d 
in policies assuring the* sum of Rs. 1,0.5,21,700 
yiedding an annual pre‘mium income e»f 
Rs, 5,70,050-12-0. This recen-d e)f the Life 


Departmt*nt is claiumel to be* unpre'ee*de*nted in 
the* histeuy e>f Indian insnrane*e*. The* bital 
numbe*r ed po]icie*s in force* is 8,878 assuring 
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a sum ed’ Rs. 2,10,57,527 ed whie*li 
Ifs. 10,72,000 is re*-assure*el. (4aims e)f tin* 
ame>unt of Rs. 1,20,000 afte*r ele*duction of 
re*-assuram*e*s oe*e*ure*il in the* case e>f .‘18 
pe)lie*y-he>lele*rs by ele^ath. 'riu* Life Departme*n( 
has take*n an advance* ed Rs. 1,04,2.‘18 five* 
ed inte*r(*st fre)ni the* Oene‘ral De'partme*nt. The* 
Dire*e*tors have* maele* it e*le*ar in the Balance* 
Slu'ct that the*re* is no me)rtgage' or charge e»ii 
any e)f the ass(*ts, and ne) part ed the* Lite* 
Assurance* Fund has })e*e»n appli(»d directly oi 
indirectly for any purpeiso other tlimi 
class of business te> wliieh it is ap])licabl<‘ 


(’()MI\\NY XOTKS 


(ii:i 


A prn|M)rtioii of <‘X|)(»ns(‘s of inaiui^<‘iu(‘nt 
wliicli i»ay lx* taken at a|)|»mxiiiiat*‘ly 
1^4. 20,000 has not be(*n dehlted to this 
I)e|)artinent, but it has home expenses 
iiienn*<*(l <lireetly on its own aeeomit. 

iV(*w India is the only Indian insnraiuM* 
eoinpany wliieli (*an elaiin to possess a 
eoinbinatioiL of sneli rare (|naliti(*s of a first 
class insiiranet* eoinpany as a lar^e paid-up 
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capital, hnj»*e resc*r>^*>, prolitable and s(Mind 
investnients, unimpeachable security of it* 
prdieies, and the su|)ei'vision and control of 
sonn* of the foremost finaneiers and biwiness- 
m(*n of Indi:’.. The sueei'ssful operation of 
tin* Company nnd(*r the guidance of ^^r. 11. J. 
Duif'the (f(*in*ral ^^ana^rer, and the startling 
prop*(*ss of tin* Life l)epartm(*nt under 
Mr. S. B. (^irdmaster, the Life Manager, are 
objcrts U|)Oii which the Company (’an well 
c'ongrutiihite itself. 

A largo proportion of the success of the 
Life Dopartment of tin* CNnnpany has b(»(»n 
contributed by th<* Calcutta Branch under 
tho aegis of Dr. S. C. Roy who has earned 
a reputjition not only for his remarkable 
business talent and gift of organisation but 
also as one of the most popular figures in 


local commerce*. Mr. V. R. Patel who is in 
elnirge of the (leneral l)c‘partnienls at tin* 
Calcutta Branch ha'^ alsf» b(*en acknowledged 
a-^ an olliccr of outstanding merit, and has 
been responsibh* for (In* successful working 
of his Br.inch. 

The Star of India Insurance Company Ltd. 

\Y(‘ have receiv(*d a cojiy of (he Pourth 
Animal R(‘por( of tin* Star of India Insurance 
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Co., fitd for tin* year (*nding .‘list Dec(‘iub(*r, 
\\y.V2, Tin* Accounts sln>w that tin* Company 
has i*itect(*<l 1 ‘onsiderable improv(‘nn*nt in 
.s(*veral of its crucial featur(*s. During tin* 
Year, tin* (’(»m|>any issued .‘i7I j)f»lici(*s 
assuring a sum of Rs. 7,!tr),r)()() showing an 
increasi* of I2-<S pi*r c<*nt over the |)r(*vious 
yc*ar’s busiin*ss. Tin* pr(‘niium inconn* during 
the year amnimtcd to Rs olj'JJH and interest 
etc. to Rs. 2, t)l 0 thus showing an increase* of 
7*5 p<‘r c(‘nt e)V<‘r tin* |)r(*vious y(*ar*s income. 
Tin* saving from (*xpens(*s is an (‘iicoiiraging 
feature* <if the (\>m|)any’s working during lMli2. 
Tin* <*xpens(» ratie) has b(*(*n reduc(‘d by 1 2*2 
per cent fr(»m the ]n*evious year’s figure. The 
increase of tin* Life* Assurance Fund frenii 
Rs. 1 7,S22 te> Rs. 38,190 weirking e)ut at 
a 114 ])er cent increase is r(*markable‘ inde*ed. 
Tin* (’ompany has r<*c(*ntly siccemn)date*d itself 
in a building of its own at 3 Ceieiper Reiad 
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Lahore, which, in addilion to leiidinp; a prestiji’c 
to itself, yields a fair amount (jfrent jxT month. 
The Company has m‘ntraliz(‘d the cltrets <»f 
dc‘prrssion very ahly by ado|)tin^‘ <M)nnt<‘ractinj>: 


nn*asures. 

The progre.ss may b<* indicated 

bv tin* following tabh* : 



'Potal 

'I'otal Kxppiise Assurance 


Year 

Income 

I'sponscs raliti l■'mul 

Assets 


Ua. 

l!s. I!s. 

Its. 

31)29 

ao.irM 

:i7,Srt’.» I2s:r)» i,:i0:) 

:)0,O77 

19:V) 

:i9,s.sn 

;a.r)47 sr.-iis 1.017 

52,17 1 

i9:n 

aOJ.Sii 

;!1.090 17,82.! 

Ul,17l 

m2 

51 251 

2I'...80S :!S.]0.') 

.S 5 .OO 1 ; 


Mr. (J. 

S. Maralhey, llie AV(*ll-known 


Aetuavy, made a valuation of tlic liabilities 
of the Company as at :51st DcecmlxT, 
whieli disclos(‘d v(‘ry eneonraj>:in^ n‘snlls, the 
surplus lM‘inj»* IK (i,0:5l. Tin- rale of inP*rest 
assumed was o ])(‘r cent alth(mf»h hijrher ratc‘s 
were earned on the iuv(‘stments of ihv 
Company. Hu* mortalily assnm<‘d was II*'* 

* Including Preliminary and Organisation KA'pcnsca 
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1 able with a i-.iting up <»f 0 veal’s and 5 years 
in the ease of Whole lafe and otluu* classes 
of |)olieies respectively. 

A eonsm’vative policy was also adopted 
in assuming; the average* rale of (‘Xjienses. 
Th(‘ Actuary has recommended the distribulion 
of r(»v<‘rs ionary bonus at the rate of Rs. ID 
and Rs, 71/2 |><*r tliousand ])er year for the. 
Wholes Lile and Endowment policies 
r(‘sp(‘ctively. The Company can well 
coiigratniate il.'^elf on the results of valuation. 

The Star of India is a promising juvenile 
growing nnd(*r the fostering care* of its abh* 
Managiu’, liala Nanak (liand Kapur. Tin* 
Chief Ag(‘nts at ( ^dentta, Messrs. EnlcTprising 
Cnioii, hav(‘ b(*(*n v(‘rv wid<‘ly |)opularising 
the Company in this part of India, and in 
Messrs. S. (\ Das and S. P. Das Furkayastha, 
tin* (\)mpany can congratulate its(‘ir on having 
secured a remarkable combinatiem of the 
pruden<*e of agt* and tin* enthusiasm ol 
youth. W(* wish tin* Company a successful 
<*are(‘r and long life. 




Actuarial Investigations into Mortality 
Experience 

I h(* results oj the n'cciit inortnlily 
invcstiji^Mtion coiidiictc'd under (he joint 

:nis|)i<*cs oF tin* Institute* e»F ActiiJinVs :nid of 
the h:ienl(y ed Aehiiirie's in Si*otIinid 
<*(Misidered nt :\ ree(*nt nu'etinj*; of tin* nn'inlx'rs 
ol the* Institute* oI .Vetnuri(*s, An iu‘(*ount 
ed the eireuuist'iu(M‘s nj t|)(i inv(*sti^‘iitioii is 
cuntained in a preface to the voliinn* of 
statistics (*oinpih‘d as n result ed* the* (‘oiitinuoiis 
iuve'stigatiein. 'riu* e‘xplanatorv in»t<' points 

out that (he* plan of a <*ontiinious inv(»stijrjition 
into the* mortality of a''S|ir(*d liv<*s had Ix'eii 
hM*mulat(‘d hy the* two institutes in Mild, and 
the* inr'thod oi pivteedun* had h(*en (dreulatcel 
to (he life* assurane'e* e)niee*s. 

I he* pre‘vieMls inve*stij);j\tieui intei the* 
mortality ed iusure‘il lives i-e)vere*d the* pe'rieiel 
I ami the* gra<lnate‘el rate's anel ta1)le*s 
l)as(‘ii upon this e*xperie*ne*e*-— kmovn as the* 
table* have* l)e*en nse'el as staiielard rate*s 
feu* ele*te*rminiuji- the* pre*miums tee he* paiel em 
IWtish life' iiiMiratie-i' eemtraets for ne*arly 
le>rty ye-ars anel for e'ah'ulating the* re*se*rve* 
value's submitted perietelie'allv tei the* He>arel 
uf i raele* nneh‘ 1 ' the* Life* Assurance* (\)m|)anies 
Ae'ts. 

I he* ])rivate* annual inve'stigatietns inte> the* 
ine»rtalily' e*xp(‘rLe*nce* e>f indivielual ceempaiiics 
all shelved that the*re* was a gre*at im|)re)ve'- 
*ue»iit, and if the* war haei not inte*rve*ne'd ne*w 
tables weudel have* be*e*n issne*el e>ve*r fifte*e‘n 
ye*ars age). 


It has be'e'U le'lt aelvisabh* te) be'gin the* 
eibse'rvatieins with the* ye*ar ItllM in eu-ele*!* 
that the* statistie*s sheiuhl re*fe*r te» a re*ee'nl 
pe*rie>el as far re'iiiove'el freun the* war pe'rienl 
as peissible*. The* e*xpe'rie'ne*e* has eove'i’e-el the* 
live‘s iiisiire'il in ot) Knglish anel Se-ottish 
ollie-e's eluring the* six ye*ars im-bisive*. 

Se*parate* rate's of meu'tality iiave* l>e‘en 
e*aleulate*el feu- with anel wilheuit profit busine-ss, 
leu* whole* life* anel e'lielowme-nt assurane*e*s and 
feu* all e'lasses e*ombine*el. 

The* inve'stigatiem simws that the* mm- 
me*elie*ally e*xamine*el livi's e‘X[)e‘rie*ni*e*el prae*- 
tie-ally the* same* meu-tality as the> me*elieally 
e*xamine‘d. Omitting the* first five* velars of 
this e‘xpi*rie*ne*e*, the* meirtalitv ed* tile* nou-me'die*al 
e*lass is a little* lighte'i* than that e'xpe'rie*ne*e'el 
by the* ri*mainele*r. 

Afte*r e'xhaustive* analysis ed* the* unadjuste*el 
re'sults the* ae*tuarie'> have* eh*e*iele*el to feirm 
new table's feu* e*ae*h of the* first thre*e* ye*ars 
fe)lle)wing’ aeimission te) life* assurane'e*. all 
these- table's te> me*rge* inte) an “ultimate'* 
table*, whie-h elisre*garels any meu*e* e*xfe*nele*el 
pe-rieiels eif se*lee-tie>n. 

The* improve'iiie'iit in meu-tality is shown by 
the* feilleiwing e-e)m|)ai*ative‘ Hgin*e*s, all re*pre'- 
se-nting* the* numbe'rs dying* in a ye*ar euit eif 
IOt),t)t)t) living at the* e*omme*m*e*me*nt e)f it. 


In tlie* Kirst ye*ai* Fedleiwing Assurance' 
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Omittinju tli(* First Thror Years of Sel(*etion. 

(*X])eri(*iice 

(life and eiidowinent New ex|)(‘rieiie- 
Aji:<‘ <Mnn))iiH*(l) ultimate) 

'20 ITS ‘j:};*) 

7J2 :],ss 

00 

Of tile set'tional ex|)eri(‘iiee it is of intiu'esl 
to note that th<‘ seleetion <»f whol(* lifo or 
en<lowment |)oli<'i(‘s and whether with profit 
or non-partieipatin^ has eonsiderahle inihienee 
upon th(‘ mortality (‘X])eriene(‘(l. 

'Hie following; is the ultimate tal)h‘ of 
medically-examined lives showing’ flu* mimhers 
dyin^ in a y<‘ar out of l()(l,(M)t) living- at the 
eoiumeiu'emeiit : — 
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Dr. Banerjee on the Devaluation Controversy 

Wr have hiti;hly welcomed the catejiorical 
statement of Dr. [\ N. I5anerj<*e, Minto 
I'rofessor of Kconomics, (alcutta I 'niversitv, 
in favour of the stand whi<*h tin* Bengali 
Press and leadinj*; economists of Bengal hav<* 
tak(*n in rej»;ard to the <|U(*stion of the 
devaluation of the rupee. lu a l(‘ading' artich* 
in this issue, w<' liav<' Iwietly p(nnt(‘d out the 
extra-economic consithu'ations which have 
ji;iv<*n tile presiMit sha])<' to tin* exchange ratio 
(Miiitroversy. AV(* are glad to find that Dr. 
Banerjee; also corroborates the saiiu* view, 
when he* says : 

“It is uidbrtuuate* that the- e*xagge'i-ate*el 
im]n»rtane*e* attae*he‘el te> the* ratio epie'stiein, the* 
extravagant eh'inanels maele* by se>me* ef the* 
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adveu'ates of de'valiiatieni, and tin* narreiw oiit- 
loe)k eif many inelustrialists have* lu*l]>eel tei 
e'leuiel the* issue's.’’ 

It is impe)rtant tei imte* in this e*e)nne*ntie)n 
that Dr. Bane‘rje*e*’s stateme*nt has a great 
signilicaiicc* in as much as it mak(‘s the* ])e)sitiem 
e)f Bengali Fceuieunists ne*arly unanimeuis in 
re*garel tei the* ratiei e|Ue*stion. 

Bengal Cotton Mills Association 

All impeirtant step teiwarels safe*guareling 
the* iiite‘rf‘sts e>f the* te*xtile‘ ineliislrv in Be*ngal 
was take*!! whe*n a r(*|»rese*utative* me‘e*ting e>f 
the* (’eittoii Millowne*rs of the* pre»vine*e* he*lel 
at 112, rppm* (’ire'ular Roael, (ah'Utta, an 
assoe'iation e*alle*el the* Be*ngal (’e)tte)n Mills 
AsseK‘iatiiui was provisionally fe>rnie*el. 
SirP. t . Bav was cle‘e*te*el l^re*sieleut of the 
Asse»e*iation with Mr. S. N. Mittar as 
Se*e*re*tary. 

Sir P. (’. Roy, who pre*siel(*el, e*x))laining 
the* ni*ce*ssity e>f sue*h an eugani/atiem, saiel 
that the* Bengal mills hael the*ir i>wn |)rol)le*ms 
aiiel the'ir condition aiiel ne‘e*ds we*re* elifl*e*re*nt 
freun tliiise* id’ otlie'i* |U‘oviue*es. The*ir iiite*re*s!> 
in the* orelinary e*ire*umstaue*e*s i*oulel ui»t 
re*e*e*ive* prope*r e’oiisieh'ratiou uule*ss the\ 
hael an orgaiii/atioii ed’ the*ir own. Kve*rything 
that was iie*e*e*ssary for the* buileling up of a 
big e'otton inelustry in Be*ngal was pre*se*nt and 
the*re* was no re*ason why she* sheiuld ne»t have 
he*r se*j)arate associatiem te> safe*giiarel this 
important industry. The* iie*(*essity for sue*h 
an asseie’iatieui was long fe*ll and he weudd like* 
to make* it ch'ar that this was in ne> way 
antagemistic te» the* Beimbay organizatie)ii. 
There was nei e|U(*stion e»f preivincial j(‘aIonsy 
involv(‘d in it. 

A provisiemal ( ’onimitte*e* was formeel witli 
Mr. S. N. Biswas (Bengal Ijiixini), Mr. (J. P- 
(’hakraborty (Mediini Mills), ^fr. Basil 
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(Ohnkrswari Mills), Air. S. N. Mitt(*r (Ikisiinti 
Mills) t^jhI Mr. M. R<»y OlHUMlIuirv. 

ndian Insurantse Companies’ Agents' Conference 

Mr. J. (\ (iliosli Dastidar, Prrsidrnt nl* 
the* Indian Insiiranci* ( nin|)ani(‘s' Kirld Wurkrrs 
Assooiatinn, lias issued an apfieal in which he 
annonn(‘(‘s lha< under tin* joint anspit-es nl* the 
Indian Insnrain*e Institute and lht‘ Indian 
Insurance ('ninpanies’ h'ield Workers’ Assoeia- 
linii tin* Third Si's^Hinn nl* the (’niil'erenee will 
la* held in •lannarv, I !>.■> !. This s<‘ssinn is 
oniii^* tn he nni(|in‘ mainly In-eanse nl* its 
niiitinu- the twt> r<'enji;iiised Insiitutinii^ in the 
field nt* Indian Insurance ainl tlnis providing* 
I’nr the (»nly rnrnm nl* the field workers nl* the 
Indian Insurance Oninpanle> wliere they eaii 
<lisenss and delilx^ratf* on (In* pnihh*nis whi(‘ii 
eoneern tln*ni and tln'in alone. This appeal 
O’nes J>iit, fnll of* hope, to seek ihe siin*ere 
en-nperafinii nl’ all In^'iiranee workers in every 
prtivinee and secure their presence in the 
( ’nniereiiee, whi<*h alone can eontrihnte to its 
siieees*^. 

1"iie, Rceeplinn (’nmiliiltee Wonld he Inmied 
as s<inii as 'JT) nn*nihei’s are enrolh>d who would 
elect the Pn*sident (’hainnaii and nlVn*<‘-hearers 
in eoninx'tion \,ifh (In* Omderi'iiee. Peinlini;’ 
the eh‘etion nt tin* S(*eretary of the I{eei*p(inii 
( nnnnittei* Mr. K. K. Ikiin rji'e, Joint Se<*r<‘tary 
(o tin* Asso<*iation has heen entrusted with (he 
Secretarial work and all emnmnnieations and 
r(*mittanees should he addressed to liiiii. Any 
field worker of an Indian Insurance ( oin])any 
may heeonie a nieinher of* the Ih'eeption 
(’oiuniittee on paynn*nf of Hs. *J. 

.\nv n‘enji>nis(‘d Aji'ent nl an Indian 
Insnranee Onm|>any is <*Ii^ihle tor takinj^ part 
in the pi*nec*edings of tin* (*onferene<* and for 
exereisiiig his vot<* as a Delegate*. The l)e*le- 
galion fee has heen fixe'd at Re. I. only. 


Tin* date*, Innir and venue of the ('nnf<‘renee 
as also the Rules and R(*t>'nla(inns fni* the 
gnhiaiiee of its deliherations will all he sj‘i(h*d 
and didy notified hy the Reception ('nmniiftee. 

The New Asiatic Life Insurnuce Company Ltd. 

We are ghni In put on reenni (hat the New 
.\siath* Life, lnsnrain*(‘ Ln, Ltd., whie*h has 
r<‘<*<*n(ly hi*en fnrnn’d ninh*r tin* ai*gis of 
Messrs. Rirla Rrnth(‘i's Ijel. has (Muimn'in'ed 
(he innh*rwriting of hiisiin*ss. 'The Rn.ard i»f 
I)ire4•(nr^^ consists of Mr. 15. M. Rirla (( 'hair- 
man), I^indif llriilay Nath I\nn/rii, Sir R. 15. 
(ihosh and Mr. L. N. Rnria (Kx-OfVn*i*»|. 



Mr. II. K. Sarker 


We (*nngratiilate the ( 'nmpaiiy on its 
having seenr<*d tin* servie(*s of Mr. lli*nianta 
Kumar Sarker, m. a. as tin* (jein*ral Alanagi*r. 
Mr. Sarker lias an illnstrions career in tin* 
pnhiie life of the <*onntry and was RrivaO* 
Seen*fary t«) Deshahainlhn (liittaranjan Das* 
JI(* has also to Ins en*dit a long ri*enrd of 
serviei* to tin* eanse of Indian insnranee liaving 
W’orked in various ^positions of r(*sponsil»ili(y 
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in tin* Nrw Indin AsstiniiKM* ( 'njiipiniv Ltd^ 
tli(‘ M(*trM|)o1itan lihsuraiioc ( 'o., I^td. niid the 
Tropk'al Insiiranex* Co., Ltd. 

Moderates preiiiiiiiii rates, hereditary eoiii- 
inission and polieyliohh'rs' ri^prc'scMitatioii in 
the Board of Direetors are soin(‘ of th(‘ special 
features of the Company. We helh*ve there 
is a very bright future Indore tliis ( oni])any. 

Calcutta College of Insurance 
rhe(al<*utta Colh‘ge of Insurance^ is for 
soinetiim* |)ast arraii^iiig* we(‘kly |)opuIar 
lectures by einiinuit men in Insiiranee. Mr. 

S. Gupta <»f the North British and 
Mereaiitih* lnsurane<* ('o. Ltd. spok<‘ on “Tin* 
Airent’s Int(dlig(‘nt Selection of a IJfe Ollie**” 
on the (Mil instant, fie dwell upon the need 
for eaulioij in selecting a eonipany by a new 
ajj’ent specially in view of tin* large number of 
com])anies working in India. High bonus, low 
pr(‘niiiini rates, t<‘nipting commission rates-one 
or all of thes(> ahun* simuhl not wm'gh with tin* 
new agent in sel(*eting a company ; he should 
work for a sound c<mn)any <inly, tin* test of 
soundness, in the speaker’s o|)inion, being 
whether tlie company >\as Ixdng ecoimmieally 
conduct'd and whether its investments w’ere 
safe. Mr. Gupta discussed at some length 
tliese two jioints. He conclnde<l with an 
appeal to his audience, not as one rc]m*senting 
a British Office but as one wlio has been in 
the line for the last twentytive y<'ars and who 
has always attempted 1(» build up a position 
for agents, to take the message of the bh*ssings 
of insuranc(‘ t<» <*very honn' to tin* tin* nintual 
beiK'lit of all eone<*rned. 

Weights and Measures- -Need of 
Standardization in India 

Two leetiir(*s delivcu'ed at the Buddhi.st 
Htdl on December V2 last, under the auspice.s 
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of tin* lnt(‘rnatioijal Bengali Institute stress(‘d 
tin* ne(*d of standardization of w<*ights and 
nn*asnr(*s in India. 

Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, of the 
Presidency College, ap])roa(‘hed tin* probh*m 
primarily from the staiidp(»int of a statistical 
worker. 'Fhe gr(*at div(*rsity in the systems 
of weights ainl nn*asures from province to 
provine<*, and within tin* same province and 
sojin‘times in tin* same locality, he said, stood 
in the way of the collection and compilation 
ot primary statistics. Data otherwise r<‘liable 
w**re oft(‘n rendei*(‘d nsc‘less lor lack of 
standardizationn in units of measurement. 

Prof. S. K Mitra, of the I'niversity ( ollcgc* 
of Sc*iein'(*, saiti that there could ni»t be any 
dilleiH'iice of opinion about tin* desirability of 
t'idoreing a uniform system throughout the 
whole of India. Tin* tmly point on which 
tln*re could be any ditfer(*nc(* was on the 
particular system which was t(» In* adopted. 
'Faking <*vcrything into account tin* metric 
syst(*m which was in use in most of tin* 
civili/c‘d countries of tin* world, <*xcepting the 
British fjiipire and the Cnited Statts ol 
Ann*rica, was tin* most rational and logical 
sy.steni lor introduction in India. <)in‘of tin* 
many advantages of this system was that it 
use<l the d(*(*iinal systc*ni for subdivision of it" 
units. 'Fliis greatly facilitated nunn*rical 
calculation. 

Prof. Mitra coin*lud(*d by saying that a 
movenn*nt was oJi foot to press upon tin* 
(iovernnn*nt tin* urgency of .standanli/ing 
weights and measures in India by the introduc- 
tion «jf the metric svst(*m. 

Policies that Cover Queer Possibilities 

Tin* following account of freak insurances 
has been publisln*d in the Propir. of London 
dated 1 2th Novemb(*r ; * 
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There was <nu*e a man wlm ownetl a slani 
in the shadow of tin* nionninent, and he iiisnnMl 
himself against the risk of the famous |)illar 
falling on his sho)). 

The selnane annoiin<‘ed hy the Kngli.sli 
(lolt I nioii to sai(‘gnard play(*rs hv iiiMiring 
them against risks lik(‘ damag<'s to caddies, 
or pedastrians, and similar accidents has 
IfKMissed attiailion anew upon the snhjeet of 
Minnsnal’ insiiraiu'es. 

And apropos of golf, then* is tin* ec*lehrat- 
ed instaiiet* ol* (Jeiie Sara/en, tin* AnuTiean 
chani|iion, who took cmt a |>oliey of tot), 000 
ol which i*J0,000, covered his liamls alone. 

Anotlan* example oi‘ m spectacular “^pol•t- 
ing” insuraiiee was win*!! the Arsenal football 
team was indenmiiicd against risk to the turn* 
«d llO,tMM) befon* .starting out on a contiii(*ntal 
tour. 

Some of the iuMirances taken up by well- 
hnowii Hritish comj>anies ar(‘ ev<‘n (|ue(*r(*r 
than that of the shopkc(‘|)er in the inomimeiit. 

'riu're i> a Ihrmingham wireless firm which 
insuH'd the brains of one of its experts for 
Il00,0tl0- - paying I'J.otM) annually against the 
risk of losing him. 

Aiul net so v<*ry long ago the management 
of a liondon theatre insurcMl the Orth of all 
of its chorus girls for 11 (),()()(). 

I his was done alter om* oi tin* girls had 
fall(*n from tin* stage into the orchestra, and 
in so doing ehi|)))ed one of her teeth. 

Miss Kay Marin*, the Australian musical 
eojnedy aetn'ss, safeguardeil her beautiful legs 
by insuring them for the enormous sum of 
1200,0011. 

Tln*re was anotln'r in>vel insurance wh<*n 
Mr. Koger Clietwode pres(*nted ihc infant 
daughter of Mr. Anthony and La<ly Veronica 
Hornby with a policy as a christening gift. 

Thanks to this imusual present, tin* child 


will r(‘eeive fJoO when she reaches tin* age 
of eight(*en years. 

Miss Angela Joyce — “Miss Kngland” in an 
international beauty c(»ni]n*lition in 10 JO, 
insurt'd hc'rself from tin* crown of her bloinle 
head to the tips of her toes, for a very hainl- 
some sum — but tin* company which tof»k ln*r 
on jibb(*d at tin* idi*a of insuring In*!* Hat or 
property — saying that an actress from that 
point of view was a ‘bad risk.” 

“'Phey told me that actresses were consi<ler- 
ed to be ear(*Iess” Miss Joyce* saiel : “that all 
kiinls e»f p(*oph* visited tln*m, that tln‘y left 
their Hals unocen))it*d for long p<*rnKls.” 

Tln*n tln‘re was the instance* ol tin* fat 
laely in a British e*ire*ns who insnre*el he*rse*lf 
against tin* risk eJ’ b(*e*fmiing thin. 

Ainl tin* Kn*ne*h ae*lri*ss who iiisnre'd in*r 
hat whie*h was e*ovc*re*el with j(*W(*ls, against the* 
peKssiblity e>f its be‘ing ble>wn ov<*rboard during 
an Atlantie* ere>ssing. 

Margita Alkve*n, tin* be*autiful Sw(‘dish 
ae*tre*.'-s insur(*el he*r e*ye*s against possible* im- 
paire*me*nt en* elistignre*me*nt feu* L.’jtbOOO in 
e'onse‘e{ue*ne'e* of an important Him e*ngagenM*nl, 

But the* larprsf iitfJirifhttd tit.stu'fmrr jfuhrtj 
hi thr trorfd is be*Iie*veel te> be that ed 
Air. \Valte*r \\ (’hrvsle*r, tin* Ame rican me)te>r 
e*ar magnate*, whie’h amenmts te) t.2, 10t),000. 

Replacenient Increases Cost of Insurance 

J’hal the* >nrre*iiele*r e»f olel in>nrain*e* aiiel 
its re‘plae‘e>nn*nt by in*w e*aime»t peessibly re*sult 
in anything but ine*re*ase el e-eest te) the* peeliew- 
he»lele*r, is the* etpiniem eef K. J. < 'uniiinghaiii, 
e*hie*f ed’ tin* mathe‘matie*al elcj)artme‘nt e)f tin* 
Sun Life* Assurane*e* ( 'emipany. 

If this e*e)ne*insie)n is seaiinl, anel am])le* prenif 
has be*e*n give'ii th:it it is seiuinl in artie*le*.s 
which have* appe*ar(*d re*e*e*ntly in the* “Menithly 
.\ge*in*y Ue*vie*w'’ »d' tin* Sim Idle* Assurance* 
Ccunpany, it means that in e*ve*ry e*ase* whe*re* 
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:i is nM|ii(‘str(l tin* ;issiin*(rs 

action is opposiMl <n liis int<‘r(‘sts ; wlicpcas 
tlu* only jnstifi(*:ition for r<M|ii(>stiii^ the 
is that his interests Avoiihl lx* serve<l. Obvious- 
ly tlx*s<* rei|ii(‘sts are inspired by wron^ beliefs 
instead of ri^ht beliefs. If the policy-holder 
cl(‘arly nixlersbxxl the truth the change would 
not be soiiglit. 

ft follows that ag(*nts who advise* th(*se‘ 
changes are giving advice* to the* disaelvantage* 
e)f the*ir edionts. The* (*xp(*rience <»f tlu* 
coinpanie\s, who are fae*ing a ])roble*in ol‘ first 
inagnitnde* in the large* aiiel ine*re*asing nninbe*r 
e>f re*epie‘sts feir re*plae‘e*nie*nts, wendel inelie‘ate* 
that an appalling ainetnnt of bail aelvie*e* is 
Ix'ing give*n. 

Xe» agent e)f whate*ve*r e*oinpany will viedate* 
any eM)ele* of e*thics in fighting anel batte*ring 
de)wn re*e*e)niine*ndations e>f this cbarae'ter. < )n 
the* contrary, it is the* eliify e»f age*nts, anel is 
se)nnel ethie's, te) |)re)te‘e*t the* insuring pnblie* 
against the* leKsse*s ine*vitably oe*e*asie»ne*el by 
re*place‘ine*nts. 

Indian Economic Conference 

'rile* se*ve*nte*e*nlli se-ssiein of the* Ineliaii 
Ke'eniennie*. ( onfere*ne*e* will be* he*lel em .January 
2 ne*\r at Annainalai Xagar, Maelras. Hao 
Ihihaehir S. K. lianganatliaii, Vie*e* ( 1iance*lle»r, 
Annainalai I nive*rsLty, has be>e*n f*le*e*te‘el 
(*hairinan ed' the* Ke*e‘e*ptieni ( 'onnnitte*e*, anel 
IVe)fe*se‘or (\ I). Tlieiinpson ed' the* Allahabael 
l ’nive*rsity will |>re*siele eive*r the* ( \infe*re*ne*e*. 

1 1. K. the* (ieive*rne)r e>F Mailras is (*xpe*(*te*el tei 
ope*n the* Oonl’e*re*ne*e*. Ilaja Sir Annanialaia 
Ohe*ttiar is the* patrein ed! the* Oenife*re*ne*e*. 

A Welcome Gift 

We* nnele*rstanel that Air. S. N. (iiipta ed* 
the North Jiritish anel Me*re*antih* Insurance 
C'o. Titd. has oftcreel te» make* a gift ed’ a 
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valuable* e*olh*(*tiem ed' insnrani'e* literature* aiie.1 
allie*el ])nblie*atiems te» the* Library eif the* 
(alcutta (Vdh'ge* ed' * lusuraiu*e*. Mr. (iujita 
has long be*en e*e>nne*cte*el with the* insurance* 
l)iisi)ie*ss in Ik*ngal anel has always take*ii a 
/e*aleMis iiitere*st in the* elisse*miiialion of iiisnr- 
aiu*e kne)wle*dge* in the* (‘emntrv. We* higldy 
ap])re*ciate* .Mr. (iiipla’s gift. 

European War Bisks 

KiU|nirie‘s at Lhiyel's inelie'ate* that the* risk 
ed' war l)e*lwe'e‘n anv twei Knre>pe‘aii Re»we‘rs 
e'Onlel be* insnre*el at a pre*minni ed' ir)giiiiu*as 
pe*r cent, the* policy tei ceeve'i* tin* iie*xl six 
jnemtiis. 'riiis rate*, lie»we*ve*r, is e*e)iisiele*re*el 
higli e‘ve*n Ibr this class of risk, whie*li is always 
siibjce't tei a niinimiini pre'ininin ed' fremi o te» 
lb gnine‘as pe*!* e*e‘nt, eiwing te» the* small 
amount ed' busine*ss em ed1e*r. An iineh‘rwrite*r 
whei ele*als in this e*lass ed* risk re‘C|nire*s a 
te*nipting pre*minm, since* he* kneews that enx* 
loss Aveiidel wipe* exit his predits em such bnsiix*ss 
fe>r many ye*ars tei e*enne*, e‘V(*n if the* peissibility 
e»f a e*hnm is ve*ry re*meite*. llowe*ve*r, it i> 
thought that with a Hrm en*de*r bnsine*ss e*emhl 
lx* phu'cel te> ce)> e*r the* risk ed Kiireipe'ai) war 
ehiring the* iie*xt six inemths at fe*n guineas 
pe*r ce*nt, but as ye*t im bnsine*ss appe*ars le» 
have* beM*n transacte*d. 

Restraint on Life Assurance Company 

'rile* Judge* ed' the* ( 'ity (’ivil (biirt, Madras, 
hcarel last memth an applie'ation feir an iiijiine*- 
lion tei re‘s(rain the* rnite*el India Lib* 
Assurance ( bmpaiiv, Limite*d, anel its dire*e*teer> 
From expending any ineme'v exit ed the* policy- 
lieddeTs’ Trust. Knud for the* pnrpeise* ed' c«>n- 
strncting any building, partic*ularly a preipeiscd 
building in (alcutta. Tlic petition(*rs were 
Mr. S. Krishna lliio and another, two of the 
policy-hedders eif file* Company, who stated that 
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th<* (liiwlors l)()uglit :i sit(* in lust 

V(*ar aful wen* proposiiijr to iTci’t a biiiUlinj*; 
at a cost of Rs. )i laklis. The rules of the 
eoin])any, th(‘ petitioiuTs eonteialed, did not 
p(*rinit moneys from the t»’eneral fund l)c*ing 
used for such a purpose. On hc'ludf of tlie 
dm*etors it >vas argued that tlu‘ rules p(»rmitt«‘d 
the expenditure. In d(‘liv(‘ring judgment f<»r 
th(* ])laintitfs, the judg(* held that th<‘ company 
<'ould not proceed with the construction work. 
Oosts w<‘re awardinl t<» tin* plaintitls against 
th(‘ (\»mpany and four of tin* defendants. 

Insurance Claim Fails 

A rather intriguing suit for claim has just 
heen disposed of hy the l^omhay High Court. 
It \ii\< several inter<‘sting leatures. 'Phis suit 
*vas Tiled hy the plaintitT to recover a sum ol 
Rs. 10,0()(h being tla amount for which, 
according h» lis dec<‘ased father, 

Paiiachaiid Maniar, h id insuriMl his life with 
the delendaiit <'ompany. 'The head <ittice ot 
tin* defendant company is in Romhay ainl 
Messrs. R. C. Triv<‘di and Company were it'* 
t'hicf agents for ( iuj(‘rat, ainl Messrs. Shiva 
and Com| any, suh-agents tor AlmuMlahad. 
Sonn* time in March, l!t*J7, the dc(M‘as<*d 
Panachand Maniar suhmilted a proposal to the 
ih'feinlant company through Messrs. Shiva and 
Companv for insuring his lih* for Rs. 10,000. 
On March dl, 10*J7, the defeinlants mhlressetl 
a letter of acceptance to Paiiachainl, saying 
that the company was pn*par<*d to grant him 
a policy <»f Rs. 10,000 on paym(*nt of the first 
lialf-yearly ])reminm of Rs. 17*J-S and on 
(*(*rtain conditions, one ol which was that tin* 
defendants' liability on his life worn! commence 
only after the first pr(*mium had been paid to, 
and acc(‘i>t(*d by, the l^nnbay oi1ic(*. This 
letter was sent to Pamu’haiid Maniar thi*ongh 
Messrs. Trivedi ami (Mmpany, but it was 


l)*Jl 

nev(*r reci'ived" by him p(‘rsonally. Prior to 
this, /. c., on Mar<‘h JO, 10‘i7, Paiiachand paid 
R<. 1 72-S, being tin* first premium to Xarottam- 
das, the managing jiartner of Messrs. Shiva 
and Company. On March .‘H, 1<S27, Messrs. 
Shiva and (’ompaiiy drew their own che«jue 
for IN. lol in favour of tin* defendants, which 
they s<*nt to M(*ssrs. 'Trivi'di and ('ompany, 
who ))ut the amount in tin* (h*f(‘udant's account 
with the linp(‘rial Raidv of India, Ahmedabad 
Branch. No ri'ceipf was ev<*r given for the 
premium to Paiiachand Maniar, who died at 
Bombay on April d, Ib27. The plaintifl 
(‘ont(‘nded that there was a « on(*hided eontrai't 
for insuring flu* life of Paiiachand Maniar and 
that on his death the defemlants became liabh‘ 
to |>av IN. lt),00(). d'he defemlants d(*ni(*d 
their liability. His Loniship held that the so- 
called letti'i* of acc(*ptaiice was not absolute 
and nni|ualilied and was in the natiiri* of a 
i*onnt(*r-ofter. h'lirther the so-called ac(*(*ptanc(* 
nev<T came to tin* knowledge of Pana(*hand 
Maniar and tin* conditions tln^nan had not bf>en 
fulfilled, d'he ilefemlants did not accept tile 
sum of IN. ] I as the first premium. Then* 
was therefore no binding (*ontract and tin* suit 
was dismissed with costs. 

Insurance of Indian Pensions 

yV/e Ihlir.tt i|Uot(*s from Tltr. Thuts an 
<»xtract of the stateim'iit of Sir Arthur Micha(‘l 
Samuel on the (|m*stion of tin* insurability of 
Indian |>(‘nsions. 

\ good deal <»f iiiter<*st has been cr(*ate«l 
among niemb(*rs of the Hoiisi* of Commons by 
(piestions eoneerning the* p(*nsion.s of officers 
who have s(*rved in India ami of widows of 
such oflicc*rs. Sir M'illiam Davison declared 
in a supplementary question that n(*ith<*r 
IJovds nor any leading insurance conijiany 
is now pre*pan*<l to insure* tlu*se* jiensieineTs, 



niifl 1 h' <|iiot4‘(l tills ill sii|>j)(>rt of Ills coiitriition 
tliiit tli(‘ scciiritv of tli(‘S(* |i(*iisioiis has 
(U*t<Tiorat(*(l siiico tin* issue of the hidiaii 
\Vliit(* I^a|)(*r. 

Sir Arthur Mieliael Saiiiu(‘l thereupon 
aski'il whether it was not a fa<*t that uc» insiir- 
anee eoinpaiiy will insun* any pension of any 
kind ipiiti* apart from tin* Indian p(>nsi<m, hut 
tlie next question lia<l iieeii ealh'd before a 
rejily eouhl lx* ^iveii. Sir Arthur had siiux* 
iuad(* the following' further >tat<*ment on the 
sid)j(‘et : 

1 am ‘>'iv«*u t,n uiid(TstMnd - I may he wronjr 
that as far as Lloyd’s an* eoneenied there 
has heon a rule in existenec* for the last aim* 
years against the issm* of p<‘iision iiisiiramM* 
poliei(*s. I am lohl that this has no speeial 
conneetioii with India, hut that, it is based 
upon j*:em*ral te<*hni(*al eoiisiderations as to 
the kimi of eontraets into whieh Lloyd’s 
underwriters onjrht to enter. 

Insurance compani(*s, appar(*ntly, do not 
l•are for this type of business at all. Tln*y 
do not n'frard it as le^itimatt* insunim’e 
husiiu'ss because of the diffic ulty of foriniiif*: 
any ifliahlo scientific ostimatx' of the risk. 
Apart from life insiiraiH*e all other risks 
coveivd are subjc’ct to a time limit, usually 
one year, thoufjh occasionally a short period 
of years is covennl. I’he insurance of a 
liension ottends ajjaiiist this principle, 

Then^ an* no ni(*ans of estimating tin* risk 
involved. In life insurance th(*re are scientific 
a(‘tnarial iiienns of estiniatinjf the (*xp(vtation 
of life of tin* persons concerned. Xow, as to 
the insuring of penshms there is not only the 
(‘Xpcctatioii of life but also the eoiisidcration 
of insolvency or d(*fault, which, if it is a risk 
at all, cannot Im^ m(*asnird. 

Ordinary insnmiict* business is based upon 
the principle that loss(*s have to he set against 
profits oil individual risks. Tin* raU^ of 
premiums char^fo^l is (losig:ned to work out, 
in the end, on the averaffc*, on tin* rijyht side. 
In the ease of pensions, or when' there is tho 


possibility of insolvency or default, the 
]n*ineiple of averajfc^ would not ajiply. (hums 
would eitli(*r he nil or, if dc'fanlt or insolvency 
were to occur, they would lx* iinivca’sal. As 
1 think tlu'sc arguments can he confirmed 
there Is ‘rronnd for savin;:: that tin* insuranee 
of p(*nsions is not true business hut |)un* 
speculation. If, therefore, :lndian pensions are 
not readily insurable they are in this r<‘sp<*et 
in the same position as most other pensions. 
The* reasons are of a l.(*(*hnieal and general 
kind, and th(\v are not has<*d upon appr<‘li(‘n- 
sions about future i-v(‘nls in India. 

Fire Prevention in Germany and in 
Czechoslovakia 

Fire prevention is makiii;*; bend way in 
(lerinaiiy. Idie hdlowiup; statistical sunuuary 
.shows a distinctly f.-ivoiirahlc tn'inl : 


IIM 

I)aiiia;rc for .\u/iust 

HKlo s,ONU,(Min 

I'.Kll 0,o2lMHK) 

\m2 

V.yx\ 

I)ama«:t* for tin* ILM 

first s months IM) !)r»,nHMHin 

1‘Kin 

\\m 

\\):V2 oT.OiHMHM) 

lira 17,4 h ►,«)(!• I 


.\d(*<|uat(* l(*t*islatioii and pc‘rsccutiou play 
their ])ai*t in this pu'liin*, hut it is well to 
rcni(*ml)(*r that for yc'ars (iermaiiy has carried 
on an extensive eaiiipai^ii of edueatiiit»’ the 
popiihu'c* ill prevention m(*th(Mls. It has home 
results. 

In (‘/(‘choslovakia, tin* opposite is true. 
Fire daiiia;»;es aiuountcMl, in to Ke 

2JM)^t){hl,()0() and rose in tin* fcdlowiii^ yc'ars : 

Kc 

\\)2\) 

Vm :iSI),242,0tM) 

m\ 3iii,r)i7,t)tMi 

lira 

A ml the d(*eliin* in i*(‘e(*iit y(*ars does not 
tell the true* story. In llKll ami then* 

wen* IK) important indii.strial eatastrojilies, 
explosions, aeeid(*nts and tin* like*. Ihtt, elnrii'fi' 
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the same period, the FmpKMicv of fires on 
farms, hugely of iiie.endiai’y origin, rose 
aliirniingly, so niiioli, in fact, tliat it all but 
balanced the d(*clin(» in tin* industrial bnuieh. 
There is, apparently, a wide* op])ortnnity for 
educational campaigns in (^Czechoslovakia. 

Foreign Companies in Germany 

Foreign insurance (Munpaiiic'S have for nianv 
years been active in the German field. In 
obvious exagg(*ration of tlie spirit of Easeisjn, 
German insiiraiu'e coni|ianics have recently 
sngg(*sted that tin* goverimu‘nt restri(‘t this 
competition. However, ihe authorities poini(*d 
out that German insurance com])anies did a 
sizeable business in for<‘ign countries them- 
selv(\s. According to tin*. "Federal nureau of 
IVivate Insurance,” pr(*miums yielded by tin* 
business done by foreign companies in 
Germany totalled : 

in 19:{2 R(*it*hsniark 9(),10t,()(K) 

19.‘n „ 1 12,00(},0l)0 

107,910,000 

of which, in 1 932, 

lih^ insurance shared with 

Keiel i sniark ! G,U7 6,00< ) 

fire insurance shared with 

lleich.smark 1 9,f)8S,( M )0 

casualty insurainuf shan*d 

w’th Reichsmark 2.‘k(i7 1,000 

It is interesting note that 

Switzorkiiid was loading 

with Reu'hsmiirk 0 t,3.-ir),000 

Austria followed with 

Reichsmark 10,244,000 

and Gn^at Britain with 

Reichsmark 12,17S,000 

United States was in iiftli 

place with Reichsmark 589,000 

In comparison, tin* pr(*minm-yield out of 
the foreign bnsiin*ss done by G«*rnian 
eompiinics totalled 

ill 1932 Reichsmark 49,300,000 

1931 „ 53,304,000 

1030 „ 03,272,000 

There were 90 German insurance com- 
panies active abroad in 1932 as coinpjirod 
with 95 in 1931 and 88 in 1930. I'lic indi- 


cations are that foreign compaiii(*s will go on 
with their Gorman business as usual, and s( 
will the Germans do abroad. There is profit 
for both of them. 

Life Insurance Stake In University Training 
Life insnranee companies hav<* a funda- 
ni(*ntal interest and vital state in university 
tmiiiing for business, aeeording to J)r. Ihilpli 
E. Heilman, Dean of the Scho(d of Commerce 
of Norlh>v(*stern rniversity. Ib* summarizes 
his r(!asons as follows : 

lk*cans(* id' (heir riMukimeiilal edii<*:itinn 
in eeonomics, ihe stmh*nts who gradnah* in 
biisiiH'ss, l)cli(*ve in the rights of private 
propc'vty, freedom of eontraet :ind frc‘edom 
of enter|)rise. They consfiliite a bulwark 
against n*d propaganda and eoimmmist 
socialism, and lln*r(‘f*)r(* an* in favor of p(*rpc- 
Uialing tin* capitalistic system in which life 
insnranct* companies have such a staki*. 

Schools (d‘ busiu(‘ss (*mphasizc tin* impoi- 
taiicc of life insurauee both in (‘ourses taken 
g(*n(*rally and in special courses and tlu*refor(* 
promote a more* favorable attitude by stud(‘nls. 

These collegc*s cooperate with the eharU'n’d 
life underwriter moveimait because th(*y 
nu'oguize i(s great ])ossibilities. 

They furnish a sonree of sn|)])ly from 
which to draw and train recruits, a source llial 
companies liav(^ not taken advantage ol. 

Tliey impress tin* function of risk and risk 
bearing in modern economic*, system, directly 
in insurauee and imlirc'etly in other courses, 
and the studc*nts therefore an* sold on the idea 
of insurance. 

Social Credit Agencies in Bulgaria 
X(*ws items from Bulgaria arc few and far 
between. Hen* is a repoit from as lat<* as 
tlic end of 1931 according to which there 
were e.oniitcd life, insurance policies valued at 
more than 3,601,1 30,000 Lev of which about 
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was owned by the very iiiiportsint 
soeial credit agencies and th(* (»ther half by 
life insiiraiiee eompanies. These soeial credit 
Agencies are a typically Enmpcan institution 
and are found in various bniiiehcs and profess- 
ions such as teachers, ein])loyees, tlu^ army, 
etc., where some sort of group insuranc<‘ is 
organis(Hl on a compulsory basis. As is the 
eas(j with most small countries, life insurdnce 
was imported from the larger European coun- 
tries, mainly France, Great Britain and 
Germany, slowly to be supphaiuMited by domes- 
tic* companies and agencies. 

Forgotten Policyholders 
In nearly every month’s batch of agcaicy 
maga/iiiies then* will be fouiul from two to 
five stori<*s (*mphasi/ing the ne(‘(l for k(*eping 
in touch with policyholders. Usually tlu* 
company’s agent has sold a liv(‘ or ten and 
foi-gotten tin; case. Ten years later the client 
is found to have ])urchased a great deal more 
insuraiKM* which undoubt(*dly could havt* be(‘n 
sold by the first ag<‘nt at regular int<*rvals. Why 
don’t th(*y go back ? 

The Late Mr. F. M. Garnett 


Asatisaneo Co. Tjtd. (Bombay), during his recent 
tour in Myincnsiiigh. 

* ‘ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Sri (liand Doneria, Managing Director 
of the Swadeshi Binia C\). Ltd., Agra, gave a 
dinner in honour of the visit of Pt. Sri Ram 
Bajpai, Scout (Commissioner, which was attend- 
ed by a large* number of guests. 

‘ * * ♦ 

Sir X. N. Sircar, Advocat<* G<uieral of 
Bengal, formally opened the new ])remises of 
the Comilla Union Baidc at 10, (live Street, 
(’alcutta. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Tin* Hon. Baja Sir M. N. Ray (.’houdhurv 
f»f Santosh, President, Bengal Legislative 
(Viimcil, presided over the “Silver Jubilee” 
celebration of the* Ikmibay Life Assurance Cn. 
Ltd. held at 10, (’live Row, (’alcutta, on 
December 2, 193.3. 

He * Hi 4c 

Sir Byramji Je(‘jeebhov ]>resided over the 
Opening ceremony of the New Building of tin* 
National Iusuran(*<‘ (’oinpany iJd. at Wallace 
Street, Bombay, on D(*(H*inber o last. 


In our last issm? we published the obituary 
note regarding Mr. Prank M. Garnett, S(*cre- 
tary at Calcutta for the Royal Insurance* 
(.’onipany. We publish here a brief r(»cord of 
his car(*er and services to insurance. 

Jlr. Garnett Avas in this oJrd year 
at tin* time of his death. Ib* entered the 
service* <»f the “Royal” at H(»ael Office, 
Liver[)ool, in January. His foreign service 
commenced in South Africa in 1907, when 
he was a])pointcd Assistant in the (’ompaiiy’s 
Cape* Town Office. In 1909 he was 
transferr(*d to Rjuigoon as Resid(*nt Secr<»tary 
and in 1917 promoted to Bombay in the 
same capacity, where he remained until 
Ins appointment as Secretary at (.’aleutta in 
1 923. 

Mr. Garnett was a man of outstsinding 
ability and high social and personal (jualities. 
He leaves behind his wife, and two daught(*rs 
to whom we extimd our d(*epest sympathy. 

Personal Pars 

Mr. Nalini Rsinjan Barker, Pr(*sident of 
the Federation of Indian Chamberat of (.bom- 
meree and Iiidnsti*y, was ent(*rtsiined by the 
Branch Manager and Work(*rs of the Forward 


Dr. Pratap (’handra Gid\a Roy has 
aeeept<*d the (iii(‘f Ag(*ncv of the Xc*w Insur- 
ance Ltd. for Bengal. 

♦ ♦ * * 

Dr. S. (’. Roy, Life Manager of the New India 
Assurance (’om])any Ijtd. at Ualciitta, is 
pi’oceeding on hair to Chotanagpur and Orissa 
on the eve of the* Uhristmas holidays, lb* will he 
back to (.’alcutta before the 1st January, 19.31. 

He * * *♦ 

Mr. S. B. Roy (lioudhurv, Editor, “(’live 
iStreet,” deliv(*red a l(*cture on “Some As[)cri> 
of Indian Insurance*” at tiu* (’alcutta Colh*gc ol 
In.sunince. 

He He ♦ * 

Mr. T. X. Gupta, late* of Bharat Insurance 
(.bo.. Ltd. has be(*n appoint(‘d Bninch Sc<*rctiirv 
at (^ilcutta of the Nagpur Pion<*er In.suran<*<' 
(’o.. Ltd. 

He H« He ♦ 

Dr. S. K. Gu))to, d. h. p., of Manjha Estate 
(Saran) and Mr. Rtim liJill, m. a., h. m. c. have 
be(*n appointed respectively Organiser fn: 
Chapra, Motihari, Monghyr and Gorakh])ur, 
and Chief Agent for Chapni Gorakhpur by 
the Crescent Insurance Company Ltd. 
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Editorial 


The New Year Outlook 

In extending our warmest wishes for a 
happy and prosperous New Year to our 
reailers and friends, we are more dian observ* 
ing a time-honoured custom. The realisation 
of the fact that we have come to the end of an 
intolerable period of depression cluiracteiised 
by falling prices, unregidated production, 
languishing trade, narrow tariff policy, uucci> 
tain business profits, and the burden of 
indebtedness reiicting on the internatiomd 
balance of payments and hampering the easy 
flow of money, is itself a great relief. At the 
end of 1932, we found the economic outlook 
extremely gloomy and had no hope of imme- 
diate revival to offer to our countrymen. But 
at the dawn of 1934, when we have been able 
to watch the improvements already effected in 
certain aspects in the process of remedying 
Uie crisis, namely, the progress made in raising 


prices, adjusting indebtedness, reviving pro- 
duction and balancing national budgets, we 
are able to hold out brighter hopes for the 
immediate future although tlie recollection of 
many unfulfilled schemes and shattered conven- 
tions lingers still with us. The failure of the 
World Economic Conference in Tjondon wsis 
unmistakably forcsliadowed in our leading 
article in January last. The blame of sueh a 
failure was laid at the door of America and 
President Roosevelt wsvs accused of ruthless- 
ncss. Later reflection has, however, acquitted 
him of this mistaken accusation, and tlic world 
proved too sick for the wisdom of the world 
to find a cure. President Roosevelt has 
undertaken a mighty endeavoim for the econo- 
mic recovery of a big continent which .also is 
expected to have its repercussions on the 
economic structure of the principsil countries 
on the *world, while Herr Hitler has been 
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devoting his fullest resources to the economic, 
facial and moral rehabi^&tmn oT sixty tsdDions 
of th%, German people. Japan^s withdrawal 
from the I^eague, Germany’s following suit, 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Washington and Moscow, Italy’s 
placid denunciation of the League are factors 
that demand our scrutiny and tend to make 
international co-operation rather hard to 
achieve. But in the medley of so many 
complex affairs and various tendencies, one 
featu^rS . stands out in bold relief, and that is 
the curve ol economic recovery throughout tlie 
world. From the World Economic Survey, 
1932-33> published by the League of Nations, 
we cannot fail to notice the unmistakable 
recovery that has already taken place in many 
countries of the world, although the Report 
points out that the problems of international 
economic co-operation yet remain to be solved. 

In India, the situation was worse. Tlie 
political unrest wliich apparently seemed to 
have subsided was only denied expression, 
except in a few terroristic crimes. The chain 
of Round Table Conferences, the visit of 
Parliamentary Committees to India, and the 
Joint Select Committee who are at present 
putting the finishing touches to India’s constitu- 
tion in London have none met with the approval 
of the people and have not come up to the 
popular ideals. The Indian National Congress 
suffered a great set-back at the death of three 
of its most stout devotees and untiring workers 
in the persons of Mr. J. M. Sen GKipta, Mrs. 


Annie Besant and Mr* V. J. Patel. A period of 
grsifc uncertainty and possibly wide upheaval 
awaits the political future of India. lu the 
economic field, however, the period of chaos 
seems to have yielded to a regime of planned 
economy and concerted action both on the 
part of Government and individuals. The 
establishment of a Statistical Research Institute 
with the Govenimcnt of India and a Bolrd 
of Economic Survey with the Government of 
Bengal points to the Government’s desire of 
the more scientific administration of the 
economic policy of tlie country. Moreover, 
the economic enquiry of India undertaken by 
Professors Bowlcy and Robertson also leads us 
to the same conclusion. Indian industries 
have suffered considerably in the depression, 
and especially at the hands of competing 
countries with depreciated currencies. The 
cotton textile import tariff was raised to the 
figure of 75 per cent ad valorem which was 
designed to shut out Japan from the Indian 
market This resulted in a tripartite con- 
ference in which the British and Japanese 
Delegations sat with the Government of India 
for evolving a judicious and equitable reciprocid 
trade agreement We do not propose to enter 
into those details of proposed quotas and 
prohibitions here which we have profusely given 
in our columns during the last few months. The 
Conference has resulted in a trade agreement 
supposed to be mutually advantageous to both 
India and Japan. The effects of the Ottawa 
Agreement was realised both in England and 
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in India ahd the trade of continental counties 
with India suffered considerably during the 
year as a result thereof. It is a happy sign 
that economic reasoning of the present day is 
ceasing to be wedded to any particular system 
of production or organisation and is being 
characterised by generous liberalism. ^'P^cono- 
mic Planning'^, the familiar phrase of present- 
day economics^ is merely a verbal variant of 
socialism. The crisis had its good effects too. 
Out of chaos has emerged plannings and it 
augurs well for the future. Economics has 
received a new definition as the science of 
crisis. 

The trade revival, as we have pointed out 
above, is already in sight It will not take us 
more than a few months to realise its beneficial 
effects. A happy and prosperous time is 
before us indeed. So the New Year wishes 
seem to be very real wishes and are sure to 
bring us nearer to prosperity everyday. With 
these thoughts we bid goodbye to 1933, and 
"ring in the year that is to be." 

Baja Bammohun Boy 

During the Christmas tide representatives 
of the various religious creeds and sects all 
over India assembled at Calcutta to pay their 
respectful homage to the revered memory of 
a great Indian who has come to be universally 
recognized as the maker of Modem India in 
the realm of thought and culture. He was 
the torch-bearer of truth and the prophet of 
unity among things which were at that time 


consid^d iir^n^able.' He had a romantic, 
longing for the freedom of thought^ and 
undertook the herculean task of realising for 
himself and for his countrymen those environ- 
ments which alone could promote independent 
thinking. A pioneer of social reforms, a 
zealous advocate of religious toleration and 
a herald of education, the Raja stands out as 
the greatest personality amongst his con- 
temporaries. It would not be out of place to 
mention here that the Raja early realised the 
benefits of life insurance and «asked his 
countrymen to benefit by taking out insurance 
policies on their lives. He was a natural leader 
of men, and a tmsted guide of his followers. 
His achievements in the field of religion, culture 
and social reforms arc legion and do not admit 
of enumeration here. The Raja was an 
untiring pilgrim in his quest of truth till he 
achieved it and bequeathed it to his posterity 
as a glowing beacon. In the shadow of a 
century that has passed by since his death, 
and in the heat of the religious controversies 
of the several decades immediately following 
his death, the published works of Raja 
Rammohun Roy and his leading ideas and 
philosophy eculd not bo conveniently put 
together although several attempts were made 
at tliat We congratulate the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad on their endeavours to make the 
intellectual legacy of Rammohun accessible to 
a wider circle of readers than has hitherto 
been the ease, and also to embody it in as 
much comprehensive and authoritative a form 
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as it is possible for the "'diflgenP resea^h and 
careful compilation of our scholars, Messrs. 
Atnal Home, Nirad Chiiudhuri and Brajendra 
Banerjee, under the guidsince of Sj. Ramananda 
Chatterjoe. 

We do not, however, consider it nccessaiy 
to humiliate contemporary Bengal in order to 
appreciate Raja Rammohuii Roy. nie Raja 
was a towering personality, and by dint of his 


superior gifts of imagination scholarship and 
enthusiasm, became easily the most luminous 
figiurc by whose brilliance the smaller 
luminaries were completely eclipsed. He was 
indeed a great pioneer and was to the 
nineteenth century India what Swami Viveka- 
nanda was to the twentieth. Let our young 
generation imbibe his idealism and energism 
for the realisation of our goal. 


FOREST HRE PREVENTION 

After seeing a liiinter light a cigar and flip the match thoughtlessly into dry grass 
his companion wrote the following paraphrase of one of Kipling’s best known poems ; 

If you can toss a match into a clearing. 

And never give a thought to put it out. 

Or drop your cigarette butt without fearing 

That flames may kindle in the leaves about ; 

If you can knock the ashes from your briar. 

Without a glance to see where they may fall. 

And later And the forest all afire 

Where you have passed — with no one near to call ; 

If you drive your auto through the working. 

And cast your stogie stub into the slash. 

Unmindful of the danger therein lurking. 

Or homes or happiness that you may smash ; 

If you can leave your campfire while ’tis glowing. 

No thought of industries that it may blight. 

Or of the billion saplings in the growing. 

Turned into charcoal ere the coming night. 

If you can start a fire beneath a brush pile 

When the wind is roaring like a distant gun — 

You surely should be jailed without a trial ; 

Or confined in some lunatic asylum ! 

(^TPhe Bulletin," Toronto). 



Turkey -New And Old 

By SA8ADHAR SINHA, b. ac. Econ., pii. n. Econ. (London) 


It has been said that of all the Central 
Powers Turkey came out best in the last war. 
It is quite true ; but, if it is meant to be a 
compliment, it is at best left-handed, for it 
sounds as though she did not deserve her 
success. Indeed, it would bo a complete 
misreading of history to think that Turkey’s 
emcigence out of the post-war tangle was 
fortuitous ; that the war-weariness of the 
Great Powers turned the scale in her favour. 
This judgement would have been completely 
justified, had Turkey been a mere on-looker. 
The fact that Turkey went out of the war 
first showed, if anything, that she was 
completely exliausted. Although war-weari-* 
ness was general, it had, for obvious reasons, 
affected the Central Powers more than the 
Allies ; nor was there anything in favour 
of the former to offset the moral havoc 
created by a devastating defeat For five 
long years Turkey fought a grim fight 
against the enemy at home and abroad. It 
is a tale of success and failure. In the end 
Turkey won through, because the moral fervour 
of the nation had been roused. Slie was 
fighting for a just cause. Her very existence 
was at stake. The proclamation of the 
Turkish Republic (October 29, 1923), the 
tenth anniversaiy of which was celebrated a 
little while ago, was the fitting beginning of an 
epoch in Turkish history. 

In the pre-war European diplomacy 
Turkey had all along been playing a losing 
gamti Her territories in Europe had gradually 
shfiink till there remained little beyond 
Constantinople. The ^^Sickman of Europe” 


would have been packed off bag and baggage 
long ago but for the traditional jealousy of 
Russia and England. Turkey remained in 
Europe on sufferance. With the collapse of 
the Russian Empire during the war, it seemed 
that the time had come for the realisation of 
the dream of Palmerstone and Gladstone. 
Turkey was to be banished from Europe 
for good. 

The Treaty of Sevres (1920) decreed 
the dismemberment of Turkey. England and 
France estsiblished themselves in Traq, 
Trans-Jonlan, Palestine and Syria. An 
Armenian republic was created under Britain’s 
patronage*. The Greeks were encouraged to 
stake their claim in Anatolia. Constantinople 
was under the allied army of occupation. 
The Straits were to be demilitarised. France 
and Italy were permitted to have their 
respective spheres of influence in Asia Minor. 
Turkey was to be driven into inner Asia. 

The very enormity of this settlement' 
released forces which were soon to upset 
this delicately poised apple-cart. External 
aggression hardened Turkish resistance. The 
nationalist movement was born. The British 
intervention in Russia and the setting up 
of the Erivan republic in Armenia threw a 
bridge between the Turks and the Bolsheviks. 
The British withdrew from Russia and the 
Armenian republic finally became incorporated 
into the Soviet system. With security at her 
back and with Russian hold in money 
and ammunitions, Turkey could now turn 
her attention exclusively to Anatolia. The 
Greeks were driven out of Asia Minor. 
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The unity of the allied front had already 
been undermined by the separate dealings 
of the French and the Italians with 
Angora. The Turks were pressing towards 
the Straits. The advance could no longer 
bo stayed by the mere threat of allied action. 
The situation was saved by the conclusion 
of the Mudania Convention (1922). 

Time had brought its nemesis. The 
Treaty of Ijausanne (192.3), which followed 
shortly, modified the Treaty of Sevres beyond 
recognition. It has been aptly called the 
Charter of New Turkey. The Allies had 
realised that not only could they not enforce 
the former, but, what was worse, alliance 
between Turkey and Russia was one of those 
{mpopderables which could be ignored only 
at the gravest risk. Out of sheer desperation 
Turkey could go over to Communism with 
its incalculable consequence on the Moham- 
medan world in which both England and 
France were interested. Turkey received 
substantially what she had demanded. She 
regained control over Constantinople and 
eastern Thrace, the Greeks having evacuated 
the territory. Anatolia had been pui^d of 
foreigners. The Capitulations, which deprived 
Turkey of her sovereignty over foreigners 
residing in Turkey, had gone. A satisfactory 
settlement of her foreign debts had been 
reached. They were distributed proportionately 
among the constituent parts of the former 
Ottoman Empire. On two points she had to 
^ve in. Her claim for complete sovereignty 
over the Straits was not fulfilled, nor was 
her claim over Mosul recognised. Shorn of 
her Asiatic possessions, Turkey henceforward 
became a small country. But what she lost 
in bulk was gained in compactness, both 
territorially and racialljf^ According to |he 
Lausanne Treaty, the Greek subjects of 


Turkey had been compulsorily repatriated in 
exchange for the Turks residing in Greece. 
A fruitful source of racial antagonism had 
thereby been eliminated. 

Mustapha Kcmal, the maker of Modern 
Turkey, had seen with the unerring eye of 
a genius that Turkey’s territorial ambitions in 
the past had been one of the main causes of 
her decline. Her resources in men and money 
had been drained away to defend the dignity 
of the Empire. Her economic and cultural 
life had languished. The trade and business 
of the country had passed into the liands of 
foreigners. Through thick and thin the two 
objects Kcmal aimed at, therefore, were first, 
the consolidation of Turkey on a racial basis, 
and secondly, the modernisation of the country 
in all the essentials of life. The first had 
been attained by the Treaty of Lausanne. 
The second task was more arduous, but the 
Gahzi, the Victorious, had by a succession of 
masterly strokes laid down the foundation of 
a modem state. Kemal is a realist par ex^ 
cellence. He is never hurried into precipitate 
action. All his moves arc slow and calculated. 
Consequently, when he began tlie task of 
rebuilding the nation, he began by acknowledg- 
ing the sovereignty of the Sultan, but when 
tlie latter had thoroughly discredited himself 
in the eyes of the people, he did not hesitate 
to proclaim the Republic. Even here he 
moved cautiously. The susceptibilities of his 
co-religionists had to be respected. By clever 
hair-splitting, the function of the Caliph was 
abstracted from the head of the Turkish State. 
The Sultanate was abolished, but the Caliphate 
was given a fresh lease of life. Eventually 
this fiction, too, disappeared, 

Caliph’s demand on the exchequer of me il^tate 
became too exacting.^ Subsequent events hilve 
led to the complete secularisation of the State. 
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While Europe waited with ill-concealed glee 
for a conflagaration to burst, Keinal went 
quietly about his business. It is curious to 
note how little protest his reforming zeal 
evoked in the country. The emancipation of 
women and the Itomanisation of the Turkish 


script are their logical sequel. The first has 
been accompanied by the removal of the veil, 
the spread of education, tlie introduction of 
civil marriage and monogamy. The change 
of the script, on the other hand, was the first 
step towards the removal of illiteracy, because 
so far the Arabic script had liampered easy 
access to knowledge. With it followed the 
simplification of the Turkish language. This 
was imperative for the cultural independence 
of Turkey. The prepondcrence of Arabic and 
Persian words in the Turkish language made 
the growth of an indigenous culture difficult 
The decree against the wearing of the Fez, at 
first sight so puzzling and even superficial, 
arose out of a similar motive. It signified a 
clean break with past associations. Politically, 
it meant the disappearance of the visible 
symbol of difterence between Moslems and 
Christians destined to live in close proximity. 
Last but not least is the thorough modernisa- 
tion of the defence of the country. 

No progressive State can neglect its 
economic foundations. The new republican 
era has had important consequences on the 
economic life of the countiy. By Western 
standards Turkey is poor. Her staple 
industry, agriculture, is primitive. The Turks 
have no business tradition. The departure of 
the Greeks and other foreigners from Asia 


Minor h wa thus been a not unmixed boon. But 
the rulers of the country have not thrown up 
fheindlia]^^ in despair. Large sums have been 
^votef for purposes of irrigation and the 


development of railways is being energetically 
pursued. Their effect on agriculture as well 
as on the exploitation of the minerals of the 
country is bound to be considerable. 

In foreign policy Turkey, under KemaFs 
leadership, has consistently sought friendship 
with foreign powers, the latest example of which 
is the reapprochemmt with Greece, once her 
bitterest enemy. Turkey is a member of the 
Ijeague of Nations. She is on terms of the 
greatest cordiality with Russia, her most power- 
fill neighbour and ally. Indeed, in this lies 
the key to her foreign policy. On the other 
hand, she has completely renounced her im- 
perialist ambitions, nor does she aspire to the 
leadership of the Moslem world in its struggle 
for freedom. She would welcome the emanci- 
pation of all Mussulmans, but would not 
embroil herself in the affairs of other countries 
— a hard won experience. Even in her own 
interest Turkey needs peace. . 

V t 

Will the Turkish Republic endure ? , Will 
Mustapha Kemal, the principal actor in thft 
Turkish drama, rest content with the indirect 
nde of the country ? Will he not set up a 
Kcmalali dynasty ? These and similar ques- 
tions, however important at one time, have lost 
much of their former force. Although per- 
sonally ambitious, Komars main ambition is to 
serve his country. For, if ho wanted, he could 
long ago have usurped the vacant throne of the 
Ottoman Empire, but instead he deliberately 
kept in the background to lead the countiy 
to its ultimate destiny. The ten years of 
republican nile have convinced his country- 
men of his wisdom. They have complete 
faith in him. He has resussitated a moribund 
mition and stayed t\m progress of further 
enslavement of the East. The main danger 
to Turkey^s . future lies elsewhere, above all 
in the uniqueness of a successful dictatorship. 
But there is little cause fori despair. A 
whole generation is being brought up under 
the halo of great achievements, A new 
culture is transforming the life of the Turkish 
people in a myriad directions. It is here that 
the new Turkey parts company with the old. 
As in every progressive country, her greatest 
hopes lie in her youtli, who will shoulder 
the burden of responsibiUty. 



The Need for G>nsumers' G>*’operatfon 


By MONINDRA 

A PkobIjEM of Industrial Organisation 

The subject I choose to discuss here today 
is fundamentally a problem of industrial 
organisation. Although tiiat particular ecnomic 
institution which has long been chanicterised 
as “Capitalism” lies at the root of the problem, 
I shall not proceed, in the first instaTicc, to 
analyse the evils of the system except in so far 
as it directly hampers the realisation of the 
most fundamental needs of mankind. The 
^primary defect of the capitalist system of 
production, from the angle of die totiil good of 
the community, is the fact that production is 
unrelated to demand. It is the greed of the 
middlemen, the entrepreneurs, which creates 
incessantly a wide gulf between the interests 
of the producers, that is to say, the actual 
instruments of production, on the one hand, 
and consumers on the other, thus limiting the 
scope of co-operation amongst them upon which 
public welfare depends so much. 1 shall not 
attempt to digress upon the broad characteristic 
of modern industry which is the almost absolute 
separation of mansigemeiit from labour, — a 
characteristic which is responsible for the 
intervention of State in the regulation of labour 
conditions and also profit in some cases. The 
persistent di^rce of the conditions of demand 
from the ^lan of production renders the price 
for labour an “abstraction of labour-poweri^ 
fsom the labourer which is unrelated to any 
moral purpose. Herein the State comes in 
with all the familiar theories enunciated by 
Marx, Engels, the Fabians, and Lenin. So far 
as these conflicts between the labouring i^ass. 


MOHAN MOULIK 

and entrepreneurs are concerned, State-inter- 
vention is almost universally present. But in 
the sphere where the interests of the producers 
and the consumers are conflicting. State-inter- 
vention is now scarcely in sight, specially in 
those countries where industrial organisation 
is not so perfect as is provided by the “second 
industrial revolution”. 

Protection for the Producer 
It is now a familiar phenomenon in India to 
find that manufacturers of all and sundry 
goods have been most zealously pleading for 
and receiving in some cases protection of the 
State. The Government have appointed a 
Tariff Board who investigate into the condi- 
tions of demand, supply, market and such other 
things allied with the particular industry and 
either grant or dismiss the claims of the same 
for protection. Generally the protection is sought 
to allay foreign competition which monster 
is kept at bay l^y raising adequate biriff walls 
against it Foreign competition is so subtle 
a term now-a-days and can take place in so 
many subtle ways that laymen are apt to be 
misled as to the real claims of any particular 
industry to protection. Dumping, currency 
depreciation and quotas all point to the inevi- 
table conclusion that mercantilist dogmas about 
trade and national dividend count no less at 
present with the dictators and democracies 
that they did with the theoretic economists and 
politicians of the early eighteenth ceiiitui)^ 
a matter of fact the provision of protection to 
Indian industries is psoceedhig apa&e, and the 
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Government have not been slow to recognise 
the claims of certain indigenous industries 
which are too much in need of protection. 
Obviously, the Government do not stand to 
lose by such a measure so long as the British 
goods are not affected by the general tariff by 
virtue of a preferential treatment achieved 
between the two countries both before and 
after the Ottawa Agreement On the other 
hand, a high protective duty yields considerable 
customs revenue to the State without hamper- 
ing the British industrial and commcrchil 
interests. This is the panorama of industriid 
expansion of the country. Herein anybody 
would find a remarkable collaboration of the 
State with a few industrial institutions which 
being in the sphere of private enterprise do 
not generally look much after public welfare. 
The ^laymen’’ to whom I have already referred 
can do nothing but wateii in amazement the 
stage-managed fight for protection by indus- 
trialists, and arc carried away by the slogjins 
of ^^swadeshi”. These laymen constitute the 
bulk of consumers and as such tlie public are 
not taken into confidence by either the Govern- 
ment or industrial leaders. The Chambers of 
Commerce represent the interests of industries, 
individually and collectively, and the Govern- 
ment are satisfied with an increase in revenue 
and the protection of British trade. Only the 
consumers watch their grave dug by that 
remarkable dual combination. What better 
instance can there be to illustrate this point of 
view than a reference to the existing cotton 
and textile tariff reigning in India ? 

An ad valorem duty of 75 per cent on 
cotton and textile goods of foreign, other than 
British, make is really a landmark in the tariff 
histor^of^ India. I do not propose to enter 
into the details of Ibe claims of the indigenous 
cotton industry for such* a^ costly protection 


from the consumers’ point of view, but shall 
content myself with pointing out the issues 
involved tlierein. There are various other 
industries in India that are enjoying protection 
and distributing their profits amongst a few 
shareholders and capitalists. The profits so 
largely contributed by the consumers in 
general are completely ignored when the time 
comes to reward them for the sacrifice they 
liad previously undergone. There .also emerge 
certain conditions in the field of manufacture 
and trade that the lowering of price is found 
to be incompitable with “business principles.” 
Thus in no time we find our industrial 
structure involved in a vicious circle the 
evils of which are engendered by the 
capitalistic system of production. It is only 
recently that the Commerce Member of the 
Government of India introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly a new Tariff Bill 
designed to ofter protection to several Indian 
industries which arc “suftcring at thij hands 
of countries with depreciated iHirrencies.” 
To illustrate my previous point of view, 
namely, the oncourgenient of preference to 
British goods by the backdoor, it would be 
appropriate here to quote the Commerce 
Member who said : “The Government could 
have t:ikcii this action under the Safcgu.arding 
of Industries Act, but did not do so in view of 
the fact that under that Law they would hiive to 
discriminate agsiinst certain countries.” This 
is expected to yield about twenty lakhs of 
extra revenue to the Government So, the 
examples could be multiplied. Aj^rt from 
the question whether such discriminatory or 
indiscriminate protection as has been granted 
by the Government to indigenous industries 
wiU lead ultimately to their survival even 
if the consumers are ready to sacrifice, the' 
system is open to the vexy pertinent criricism 
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that it does not possess any regard for the 
interests of the consumers and the community 
in general. 

PUOTECTIOX Fon THE CONSUMER 

This inevihibly leads us to tlie considera- 
tion whether the State has a similar obligation 
towards the consumers for theii* protection as 
they have towards the producers. The basis 
of society is fcdenil and consumers and 
producers are but two groups among which 
justice has to be secured under any circum- 
stances by the Sbite for the justification of its 
existence. Evidently the State which owes 
its sovereignty and continued existence to the 
consent of the people, has equal obliga- 
tions towards the groups of producers and 
consumers. We have the authority of Prof. 
Harold Laski to support this view. He says : 
^^The ii^ercst of the Sbite in an industrial 
system is the protection of the producer, 
whatever his position in the industrial 

hierarchy. It is called to his protection 
becaifse he is a citizen, and cannot, upon the 
plane of civic life, function jis a citizen unless 
certain qualities are inlierent in tiie process 
of production. Hut the State is bound also 
to the protection of the consumer. He lives 
because certain services are available to him. 
He needs continuous access to certaiu com- 
modities without which life is impossible.'^* 
Prof. Laski has classified the industries into 
principally three categories. In tlie first 
category fall those industries which are 
urgently qffected by a public character and 
are monopolistic in nature. Their operation 
i9*€ssential for the welfare of the community. 
To the second categoiy belong agriculture 
where flie scope of private enterprise is almost 
'^^iplifliied, although the interest of the State is 
^piuramounj;. And commodities in the third 


category are those that are not invested with 
a public character, and here the problem of 
profit does not directly concern the State. 

Nationalization a Remedy 

It is with reference to the industries in 
the first category that we are concerned most 
Not only the State must ensure such a supply 
of those commodities as will serve the total 
need of the community, but also it must see 
to their quality which ought to be adequate 
for the maintenance of life. Thus the State 
has a double duty of redering adequate supply, 
that is to say, keeping tlie price within 
reasonable limits without deteriorating their 
(pialiiy. This leads Prof. Laski to observe 
that : "The failure to secure these services 
being fatal, it is obvious that the State cannot 
risk their production by private enterprise. 
Nor can it even risk their distribution save 
under such safeguards as will ensure that no 
section of its citizens is deprived of access 
to them." As the operation of these industries 
is essential to the welfare of the community, 
they have to be operated for use and not 
for profit There must be the maximum of 
continuity in the service they afford. It is 
very importint to note here that tlie provision 
of this service requires public regulation 
of a very stringent nature. Prof. Laski 
concludes ; "There must be stringent public 
regulation, not only of the conditions of 
production, but also of the selling price of the 
commodity produced; and it may even be 
necessary to maintain the production of such » 
commodities when there is little prospect — as 
in research, for instance — of a measurable 
economic return. In the first categoiy the 
only possible method of Government & the 

nationalisation of the service involved." 

* - 

* Grammar of Politics, pp. 435. 
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Nationalization would eliminate Hie middle- 
men as a class. It would also prevent 
prospectings profiteering and speculation, and 
naturally maldistribution of the commodities 
upon the production and proper distribution 
of which depends the equilibrium of our social 
and economic life. It is a suggestion which 
seems apparently to attack the very basis of 
capitalist society. But the suggestion is not 
a very sweeping one, for, nationalization m 
advocated for the industries falling under the 
first category only. The sphere of private 
enterprise is limited only to this extent. As 
for the remaining two categories of economic 
enterprise, the individual profiteer is given a 
free chance. Thus the scheme reduces itself 
to a merely limited nationalization programme. 


I shall conclude my article with a few 
remarks on the possibility of consumers' 
co-openition and organisation. It is high time 
that the consumers should try to weigh in the 
balance of economics wherein lies their 
iiiaximniu interest. They should organise 
Societies, Chambers and Bureaus through 
which they should propagate their points of 
view, and make representations before and send 
deputations to all responsible agencies for the 
formulation of our national economic policy. 
Spa(5e do(‘s not permit me to discuss the 
subject at a gr(‘ater length, but I invite the 
attention of our publicists and economists to 
these inli(Tent draw backs in the structure of 
oiu* economic institutions * 

Also published in the Financial Times. 



Insurance and Islam 

By M. S. ISLAM, m.a., n.L., b.c,s. 


There is a strong prejudice amongst the 
Muslims against Insurance. Some think it is 
against the Shan^at (canonical law) of Islam ; 
others go further and believe that it is a sin 
to insure or to abet one to insure. I know 
there jire Muslims and they form the majority 
of the community who would at once dismiss 
you if you have the cheek to broach the 
subject of Insurance to them and would turn 
a deaf ear to any talk on it Scaying that 
Insurance is not sanctioned by Islam. But 
the wonder of wonders is when I sec a Muslim 
who has to his credit the highest degree in 
English education and is at the same time 
wcU-versed in Persian and Arabic, who holds 
withal a 4iigh and responsible post under the 
Government tiiinking that Insurance is a sin 
and believing that a relation of his who has 
taken to insurance business is doomed to per- 
dition on that count. Prejudices of this 
nature have set up a strong barrier against 
Insurance. 

The aiguments advanced by Muslims who 
oppose Insurance are as follows, — Insurance 
does not find mention in religious books nor 
is it sanctioned by religion ; Insurance is 
objectionable as it is a kind of gambling, it is 
objectionable as its object is to make an un- 
fair and illegal gain. Contentions like these 
betray a lamentable lack of knowledge about 
the science of Insurance. I think amongst 
the objectors there are few or none who have 
any idea about Insurance. 

These prejudices are bom of ignorance. 
Any one having an idea of the elementary 
principle bf Insurance can easily see how 


unsound the contentions are. I shall deal 
with these points while I discuss the principles 
of Insurance in relation to the principles of 
Islam. I can, however, dispose of the first 
contention here. While there is ignorance, 
prejudices of this nature are nothing unusual. 
There was a time when Insurance had to face 
opposition from a section of the Christians 
who would say that Insurance was a form of 
gambling. Even today there is a religious 
sect called the Dunkards who object to 
Insurance on the ground that it is not sanc- 
tioned by Bible or at least it is not clearly 
enjoined by fhe Bible as a religious duty. 
There is a strange coincidence between this 
view and the view held by Muslims who 
oppose Insurance. The science of Insurance 
is a product of the modern times. Its age 
will not more than three hundred years. 
So, it can not possibly be expected that it will 
find a place in any of the religious books of 
Islam. But because of that or because it Ls 
a new science, Islam csinnot be opposed to 
it Islam is not so static a religion. Islam 
is a great dynamic force. Of all the religions 
in the world Islam, while anchored to funda- 
mental principles. Eternal Tmth, the belief in 
one God, has the most wonderful adaptability 
to change and evolution. That Islam should 
be a living force undergoing transformation/ 
reformation according to the needs and exi- 
gencies of time was what was contemplated 
by the Prophet of Islam. "In every century 
for the guidance of the Muslims’^ says a Hadith 
of the Prophet "Allah will send one who will 
give fre^ orientation to their religion.” 
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Pbinciples op Insurance in Bblatton 
TO THE Principles of Islajc 
Islam is a rationalistic religion appealing 
to reason and simple and natural sense of 
humanity. It is because of this Islam is still 
making rapid strides and gaining new adlic- 
rents in strange lands without any missionary 
movement or attempt at proselytising. Islam 
stands for reason. It bespeaks our ignorance 
of Islam if it is said that because a thing is 
new^ it is tabooed in Islam. The only test 
for a thing to bo acccptiible to Islam is to 
see how far it conforms to the fundjimental 
principles of Islam. T shall now subject the 
science of Insurance to an examination of this 
nature. 

Insurance 

Insunmce is a purely scientific subject. 
It is no Black Art or wizardly science as some 
people tliink it to be so when they see the 
magic-wand of Insurance turning a sum of 
Rs. 100 into Bs. 10^000 and paying Bs. 10^000 
to the heirs of the assured who died on pay- 
ment of Rs. 100 only as premium. Yes, it is 
a magic, a marvel not of any black art but of 
mathematical science. The bedrock of 
Insurance is mathematics. Insurance has proved 
what lasting good tlie science of Mathematics 
has done for suffering humanity. A subject 
that lias its foundation in science, on hard 
precise matter-of-fact cold calculation, that is 
based on well-known and authenticated datas 
(SbJA have no sorcery or hide-and-seek about 
it.' Nor can it have any element of chance or 
speculation or gambling in it 

Insurance and Wagering 
Gambling or speculation and Insurance 
stand poles as under. In gambling or wager- 
ing either party may win or loose, there is a 


great uncertainty hanging over it till the issue 
is decided, but in Life Insurance there is no 
element of uncertainty, it is certain and definite 
that the insurer must pay the insured in the 
event of the maturity of the policy or of the 
death of the assured either of which events 
are bound to take place. In the second 
place if cither of the contracting parties 
may win but cannot lose or may lose but 
cannot win, the contract cannot be a 
gambling contract. I explain it with 
reference to the subject of Insunmce. 
In gambling or wagering, of the people who 
stiiko money only one party is benefited while 
others arci ruined whereas Insurane.e is a 
benevolent institution in which every one who 
joins it is benefited. It is a mutual benefit 
society, each member of the society shares 
the loss, the misfortune that befall S. member 
of the society. It is more than this. It is 
not only that every one of the persons assure^ 
by a company is benefited, the assurer," the 
company too reaps a benefit. It is the belief 
of some people that when an insurance 
company has to pay heavy sums in settlement 
of claims, in some cases thousand times the 
money paid as premium the company is put 
to a great loss or cheated. Ideas like these 
have been responsible for the growth of an 
unhealthy mentality amongst the section of 
the public who look upon life assurance as 
one of tlie easy ways of making money or a 
shortcut to huge fortune. Ignorance or 
false notions of this type are also liable for the 
dishonest and fraudulent insurance cases in 
which people get up insurance cases on mis- 
representation or false impersonation. The 
spread of education in the ideas of Insurance 
may bring about a better state of things in 
future, but as it is now, ignorant and false 
notions have been doing a great harm to the 
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cause of Insurance. These people do not 
know ttwt the death of the assured that has 
now happened, the death that gives rise to a 
heavy claim or the fire that has turned to 
ashes a factory or a warehouse and means a 
payment of lakh^i by an insurance company, 
all these and similar contingencies were very 
well foreseen by the Prophet of Tiisurance as 
when he calculated the net premium on the 
bsisis of the Mortality Table, he could foretell 
that such a death would happen and con- 
sequently a claim would arise or calculating on 
the theory of probabilities or the law of 
average he could prophesy that a fire might 
break out at such a period of time. All these 
contingencies he had already taken 
into account while calculating the premium 
and i^eithcr take him by surprise nor 
cause any such loss to him as it is 
supposed to do by the laymen. In fact, the 
acccHint of the assurance companies shows that 
their morta^ experience is no more favour- 
able than i/^at they expected it to be, that is 
plain language, the rate of mortality amongst 
the assiued is less than the rate in die 
Mortality Table on the basis of which they 
staffed. 

Insubance and the Ei’hics of IsiiAM 
111 this connection I should ask what is 
the motive that actuates one to insurance. 
The cardinal principle in the Ethics of Islam 
is it that the conduct or the action of a man 
is to be judged by the motive 'Actions Avill be 
judged by motives' says a famous Hadith of 
the Prophet The object of assurance cannot 
be to make an illegal gain or an unfair 
baigain or to earn an idle income. Herein 
lies another point of difference between 
Insurance [and speculation or gambling. The 
money that is won in gambling is Von idly 


whereas in insurance one buys a policy for 
full consideration, paying gradually hard-earned 
money that almost equal and in some cases 
exceed the sum that he or his heirs get back. 
Some may think that one goes in for insurance 
so that one’s heirs might acquire a mass of 
wealth when one dies just in the wake of 
insurance. Would such one court death after 
being assured ? Is life so cheap ? I think 
the poor beggar who is dragging on a most 
miserable life will not desire to "shake off 
this mortal coil’' any moment in spite of all 
the worries ? Moreover, whatever one may 
think one cannot die before the fated hour 
comes but even if one courts death and commits 
suicide within a certain period after assuring 
then the policy becomes void. There are some 
who think that insurance is a very easy method 
wherein by some ruse or trick one can gain 
thousands of rupees on payment of a small 
amount only. All that I can say about these 
people that they must be living in fool’s 
paradise. I write about these notions as I 
find not only Muslims but a section of the 
non-Muslims too is laboiiring under such mis- 
apprehension and misconception. The 
object of Insurance is plain and simple, — it is 
saving and providing for one’s children and 
dependents against unforeseen contingencies. 
According to Islam both these objects are 
laudable and commendable. I shall advert to 
these points later on. 

While considering the motive for insurance 
there is still one more objection that calls for 
examination. Objection of this nature obtains 
not only amongst the Muslims but amongst 
the Hindus and Christians too and has also 
been voiced by no less a personality than 
Mahatma Gkmdhi. It is asked, what docs 
this lifo assurance mean ? Is it waging war 
^inslKdeath or assuring one’s life against 
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death ? It is not so, no ^ne would be a fool 
to think so, as every one knows that death as 
the inevitable end must come some time or 
odier. Life assurance is assuring the life 
assured of a provision for himself or for his 
children in the event of his death. It is further 
questioned — what does this provision mean 
while there is the eternal and inexhaustible 
Providence of God ? Life assurance betrays 
a lack of faith in the Providence of God. It 
was a consideration of this nature that led the 
Mahatma to allow his life policy to lapse. 
The supreme beauty of Islam lies in the fact 
tliat its principles and tenets beautifully 
respond to the simple as well as the ration- 
alistic reasoning of the human mind. Its very 
name connotes absolute resignation or sub- 
mission to the will of God, to His infinite 
Power, Mercy, and Providence. But this 
resignation to the will of God must not be 
inert or passive, it must be active as we find 
it to be the recurring theme tliroughout the Holy 
Qur'an that this Faith (Imam) must always be 
accompanied by good and pious actions 
('Aml-i-Saleh). In the Hadith too there is a 
saying of the Prophet into which is condensed 
the whole truth about this rcsigantion ; ^Resign 
yourself unto God but tether your camel' 
It reveals an abundant faith in the greatness 
of God, if we use the intellect with which He 
ha fl endowed us and with its aid devise means 
for provision against unforeseen happenings. 
We shall only be carrying out his will by so 
doing. That that is His Will can easily be 
seen if we consider the birds and the animals 
in whom we find the instinct to make provision 
against bad weatlicr and rainy days. Instead 
of denoting any lack of faith in the Providence 
of God I think that insurance against 
adversities and calamities which are th^ 
natural ordinance proclaims the marvel of 


human intellect and thereby the wonder of 
God's creation. 

I should now analyse Life Assurance into 
its constituent parts after which I shall 
consider the contract by which its product is 
sold to the public and consider whether any 
of its elements is repugnant to the spirit of 
Islam. Life Assurance is broad based on 
actuarial calculation. These arc the main items 
that go to make up life aKsunince : (i) A net 
premium calculated on the Mortality Table, 
(ii) a loading to the Premium for office and 
field work expenses (m) a further loading for 
giving bonus on with profit policies, (/r) profits 
earned on investment of the premiums 
collected. I think there is nothing objectionable 
from the Islamic point of view in the 
first, second and third items. As to tho'fourtli 
item it may be contended that it militates 
against the principle of Islam as interest 
earning is prohibited in Islam. I should state 
it clearly tliat interest is the ra^ipi source of 
profit to the company. Interest earning is 
the very life blood of rnsurance. Islam 
sternly prohibits usury (Qur'an, 2:275, 3d29, 
30:39). you who believe' says the QiiPan 
^do not devour usury, doubles doubled' thus 
clearly prohibiting usury and coinpund interest. 
The subject whether it prohibits interests and 
interest of any kind is a debatable one and 
I think it is out of place here to enter into 
(Uscussion of it but it may be asked how can 
I, in the face of this prohibition justify and 
support Insurance which has its main stay 
in interest earning ? Islam stands for reason 
as I said at the outset If there has been no 
bankruptcy of reason and intellect in Islam 
and if one would bear with me for a while 
with reason as one's guide I shall show even 
then also Islam lends full support to Insurance. 
For a coltsideration of the point I should turn 
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to a discussion of the contract of Insurance 
with which the point is mixed up. 

Contract of Insurance and Islam 
Islam attaches great value and sanctity to 
contract and agreements and the Qur’an 
enjoins upon the solemn duty of honouring and 
fulfilling contracts and obligations under a 
contract The main critcrions in order that a 
contract may be acceptable to Islam are that 
the contract must inure to the benefit of the 
contracting parties and the terms embodied in 
the contract be such that the contracting parties 
share the profit or the loss as the case may be. 
I have shown above how Insurance answers 
these conditions. I prove it with reference to 
the contract of insiirance. Life cassurauce 
contradi is supremely simple, open and 
staightforward. The basis of the contract is 
the proposal made by the proponent, the 
proponent must make a clean breast of eveiy 
faci^ The j^ponent must state all facts 
relating to his health, his family frankly, never 
mincing any matter, suppressing not a bit of 
iti, l^e’ lA^t place all the facts before the 
compiuiy*]bc&use it is not for him to judge 
whicn facts the company should or should not 
know. The principle of caveat emptor of the 
law of transfer does not apply to the contnicis 
of insurance as such contracts are classed with 
contract called contracts uberri mae fidd, 
contracts which are not merely satisfied with 
absence of fraud and misrepresentation but call 
for the greatest amount of good faith on the 
pirt of the proponent. A contract with suclv 
pure and solemn faith and fidelity for its 
foundation cannot but find favour with Islam. 
Now whiit are the stipulations in such a 
contract ? Take up any Insurance policy and 
you find how simple they are : Whereas A has 
lodged with the company R a projposat for an 


assurance on his lif^'B in consideration of the 
payment of the premiums will, on maturity 
of the policy or in the event of the death ojE 
A, pay to A or his assigns the sum assured 
with profits. Such arc tlie terms in case of a 
policy with profit, no profit being mentioned 
in case of without profit policy. It is clear 
beyond doubt that a contract for Life 
Assurance docs not contain any stipulation 
to pay any interest whatsoever. So there 
can be nothing objectionable in it from-the 
Islamic point view. I may be asked what is 
that thing called profit ? It is bonus that is 
liable to variation or rather is dependent 
upon the surplus or success that can be 
acquired by a company. If there bo no 
surplus, tlicrc will be no profit The principle 
of the Sfmri^at of Islam is that a profit or 
interest that is fixed by contract, irrespective 
of the loss that may be sustained by any of 
the contracting parties, a profit or interest 
that is not a subject to variation proportionate 
to the gain or loss of the contracting parties, 
such a profit or interest is objectionable. I 
should say that the profit in a life insurance 
policy exactly fulfils the conditions as laid 
down in the Shari^at of Islam. It may be 
contended that the payment that an insurance 
company makes on a life policy is partly out 
of the interest that is earned. May I ask 
whether the sale that takes place between a 
Muslim vendor and non-Muslim vendee 
vitiated according to the tenets of Islam 
because of the fact that the money paid by 
the vendee includes some amount earned by 
him as interest All that we are to consider 
is whether the stipulation in the contract is 
for interest and the contract of Life Assurance , 
contains no 4Bbndition for the payment of 
iifMrest'^and as such it cannot but be 
c^unMHlnced by the Sharfat of Islam. 
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Muslims^ need po%, Insurance 
I have considered the principles of 
Insurance in relation to the principles of 
Islam and showed how fully they harmonise. 
It is a pity that the benefits of such a science 
with such immense potentialities for the 
good of humanity have not been availed of by 
the Muslims. I believe no community stands 
so much in need of it as the Muslim 
community does. I cannot exactly ascertjiin 
the cause of it, is it because they were once 
the members of the ruling race or is it due 
to their temperament or tradition, it is a fact 
that the Muslims are proverbially extra- 
vagant and spendthrift It is invarably found 
that a Muslim would live in higher style and 
spend more lavishly than a Hindu having the 
sjime income as that of the Muslim would do. 
But whatever be the cause of it, this much 
T can say that such habits arc severely 
denounced by Islam. ^Surely those who 
squander wealth' says the Holy Qur'an 'they 
arc the companions of the devil' (17 : 27). 
When you are blest with wealth you 
have no right to waste it You owe 
a duty to your children and to the 
community at large. The highest virtue 
according U) the Prophet is charity and that 
is defined as providing for one's children and 
for the needy and the poor. When one wastes 
wealth, one wastes human energy. Wealth 
connotes human energy. To explain it by a 
simple illustration : one works for the whole 
day and earns a rupee, the rupee is token of 
the energy spent by the man during the dsiy. 
In that silvery circle is stored up so much 
human energy and if you can aiford to keep 
it by, you store up so much energy which may 
be utilised for good piu*pose lihen occasion 
for it arises. By entering into the contract; 
life assurance, you store up so much energy in 


the storehouse of your assurance policy ; so 
much energy may be released to be of immense 
service to you in times of need or distress 
or to befriend your orphan children when you 
are no more in this world. Life assurance 
is said to be caplbilissition of the value of 
life. I would ratlier call it the conservation 
of the vittil cuorgics, present or potential. 
To return to tlu* point I was discussing. No 
community stiinds so much in need of insur- 
anrance as the Muslim community does, liut 
if staiististics be looked into, it will be found 
what little insurance they carry. 1 would 
advise every Muslim, who can aflbrd it, to 
have his life assured and they will be thus 
doing good not only to themselves but to the 
community and the country at large, for so 
much wealth saved is so much energy saved 
and that energy may be harnessed for the good 
of their dependents or for the good of the 
country. Tjoaving children without any pro- 
vision mean saddling the community with a 
liability, for, after all, the hel])less orphans will 
have to draw upon the resources of the com- 
munity for their maintenance. 

If we turn to the business of Insurance, 
therein also we find that their prejudice and 
their indifference reflected. Of the 13(5 life 
assurance companies that arc constituted 
ill India and are now operating in India, I 
do not know of any single company that has 
been started and conducted by Muslims. Only 
very reeontlv one Insuraric,e company has been 
started mainly through Muslim endeavour but 
that has not started the Life Department 
yet. If we turn to the management of these 
insunincc companies, I know of only one liifc 
Assurance company, out of these 136, the 
Managing Agency of which is in the hands of 
a Muslim. Amongst die Managers or Secretaries 
of these companies as far as I know there is 
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not a single Muslim. Amongst the field 
workers^ chief agents or ordinary agents the 
number of Muslims can be counted on finger 
ends. Musliiiis as yet have no idea how far 
the insurance agency business is paying and 
profitable to a really capable man. Members of 
other communities are working in thousands — 
the estimated number of such workers being 
150,000 and earning thousands of rupees by 
insurance agency work. I think what I have 
written above is sufficient to dispel the pre- 
judice Muslims have against insurance and 
I hope these lines will bring home to them the 
urgent necessity of tlie starting of insurance 
companies by Muslims and also that Muslims 
should take to insurance agency work, sis 
many of them as can take it up seriously as a 
profession. I may point out to the manjigers 
of Insurance ox)mpanies that the paucity of 
Muslim agents is one of the reasons why so 
very little business is done amongst the Muslim 
as insurance agents can secure business best 
in their sphere of influence and amongst 
clients to whom they can talk in a way that 
would appeal to them. There are fields of 
business amongst Muslims into which Muslim 
agents only can penetrate. 

I would further advise Muslim young men 
who have graduated with mathematics as one 
of the subjects to qualify themselves as 
Insurance actuaries by taking up the course 
of either of the Institute of Actuaries (London) 
of the Chartered Insursince Institute (Ijondon) 
inasmuch as I can foretell that with the 


ra{fid growth of Iniprance in India there is 
a good prospect for a qualified actuary for 
each one tliese companies will need the service 
of whole time actuaries. 

Immense Possibiijtiks for Insurance 
Amonoht Muslims 

I can say tliat almost the entire Muslim 
community in India has been untapped 
by insurance and this great and rising 
community is pregnant with immense 
potentialities for Insurance business. Those 
who are interested in the welfare of Indian 
insurance have not yet turned their attention 
to this field of business. I would appeal to 
the leaders in Indian insurance to cairy on 
propaganda amongst the Muslims with the aid 
of Muslims who have studied the subjects of 
insumnee and Islam and can speak with 
authority. It is a hopeful sign that the pre- 
judices agiinst insurance arc fast disappearing 
from the minds of educated Muslims, but I 
should say that those who harbour the pre- 
judice form the majority. We must dispel 
the prejudice from their minds and one of tlic 
ways to do so is to do propagsinda amongst 
them and to preach and expalin to them what 
insurance means. What can be achieved by 
the jwoling of energies towards propaganda 
can easily be seen from the success achieved 
by the joint propaganda of the Tea Associa- 
tions and Indian Insurance can with profit 
emulate their example. 



Rajendranath— the Commercial Giant 
of Modern Bengal 

By SHIB CHANDRA DUTT m. a., n. i., b.ca 


This is the eightieth year of Sir Rajendra’s 
life. A copy of his biography * has been 
fittingly brought out this year tliougli the 
commendable enterprise of the Art Press, 
Calcutta. The present writer liad occasion to 
go through it recently. Wliat ho learnt from 
it was indeed a revelation. 

In our younger days we were brought up 
to admire lawyers like Rash Bchary Ghose and 
Satyendra Prosanna Sinhsi. Lives of saints 
like Rainkrislma and Vivckauaiida used to 
cast their radiance over us. Examples of 
Ji^ubsh Chandra Bose, Prafnlla Chandra Roy 
and Rabindranath Tagore used to shine before 
our eyes. But little did we hear nr know 
about Rajendranatli Mookeijee. Wo knew 
him only as a rich business man living aloof 
from the public gaze in a grim, castle like 
manginn at Harrington Street, Calcutta. Sir 
P. C. Roy's speeches only gave us a hint that 
Sir Rajendra had an up-hill struggle in tlie 
beginning of his life. But that was just a 
vague idcii and we knew but precious little 
of the great story that his life unfolds. 

A knowledge of the full details of tlie life 
of this great countryman of ours has become 
accessible to the public tlirough the book 
already referred to. 

It narrates how Rajenilra, a mere Matric 
and a student for three years in the Engineciv 
ing Section of the then Presidency College, 
Iwg ftn as a part time teacher of Mathematics 
in a girls’ orphanage i n Calcntta on Rs. 15 a 

*By E. C. S^dta. Pp; 249. Price Rs. 6. 


month, how he happened to impress Bradford 
Leslie, th<* then Chief Engineer of the Calcutta 
Cor|)oration, how tlu’ougli his help he managed 
to secure a contract at the Palta Water Works 
with no initial capital in his pocket and without 
any previous experience as a contractor, how 
he gradually established a reputation for him- 
self as a Water Works Contractor and Enp- 
necr, how his qualities drew the attention of 
Mr. (later Sir) AequinMartm, of the Firm of 

Walsh liovett & Co., how Martin gave up Ws 
connection with Walsh Lovett and established 
a new Firm— Messrs. Martin & (>•> 'with 
Rajendra as an eight-anna partner, how that 
firm took up the construction of Water Works 
in various towns of Northern India, such as 
Allahabad, Meerat, Nainital, Benares, Lucknow, 
etc., then the construction of Light Railways 

such as the Howrah-Amta line, the Eanaghat- 
Krishuiigar line, the Baraset-Basirhat line, the 

Bi»ktmr|)ore-Beher and the Arrah-Sasaram 
lines, etc., and later tlie construction of a series 
of big buildings ui ('alcutta, such |us the 
Esplanade Mansions, the Mysore Memorial, the 
Tipperah Palace, the Chartere<l Bank Buildings, 
the magnificent Victoria Memorial etc. We 
learn at a stretch as to how Sir Rajendra 
raised himself from the direst poverty to Ihe 
position of a merchant prince in princriy 
CiUcutta. The whole story reads indeed like a 
romance. 

Sir Rajendra has undoubtedly distinguished 
himself as a business man. He is no less a 
great En^eer. Some interesting stories 
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regarding his engineering genius arc given in 
that book. We would recount one here for the 
benefit of our readers. When the foundations 
of the Victoria Memorial had been laid and 
the walls were being raised, some cracks began 
to appear in the foundations. The question 
then arose as to how to mako the foundations 
so strong that they could bear the enormous 
weight of marbles to be imposed upon tlicm 
without cracking in any way. A Committee 
of Engineers was appointed but that Committee 
could not arrive at any unanimous decision. 
Sir Rajendra went to England to discuss the 
question with some Engineers. While discuss- 
ing the matter, ho made the suggestion that 
joists should be placed on the foundiitions and 
the walls should bo raised on them. This 
suggestion were referred to other distinguished 
Engineers who approved of his idea with slight 
modifications. The building was then raised 
in accordance with Sir Rajendra^s ideas as 
modified by some British Engineers. It was 
subsequently found that while tlie foundations 
could bear the weight of the building, they 
could not bear the weight of the four minerets 
at the four comers which also had formed part 
of the original plan, but had to be given up. 
We are told that Sir Rajendra thinks that had 
his suggestion be(?n given effect to in Mo, the 
four minerets could also be successfully con- 
structed. This episode shows that Sir 
Rajcndni is indeed a genius in the engineermg 
line. It is pleasing to learn that the Calcutta 
University, never hesitating to confer recogni- 
tion where recognition is due, conferred the 
Honorary Degree of the Doctor of Science 
(Engineering) on Sir Rajendra and that he is 
the only non-Indian of the group of seven 
Piersons who have been made Honorary Life 
Members of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers of England. The Calcutta Univer- 


sity has produced so many engineering 
graduates but we do not remember any one of 
them having achieved such a brilliant success 
as an engineer. 

We learn that once Sir Rajendra had accep- 
ted the Membership of the Bengal Executive 
Council on condition that he is allowed to 
retain his connection with the firm of Messrs. 
Martin & Co., as a sleeping partner. The 
Government Solicitor pronounced in his 
favour and he actually accepted the post 
subject to the Secretary of States’ sanction. 
The Secretory of Stfites’ advisers liowevcr 
opined that the connection with the firm could 
not be allowed to continue. Rajendra pre- 
ferred his firm to the Membership of the 
Executive Council. So he left, to the profound 
regret of Sir Edward Baker, the then Governor 
of Bengal. We also learn that on the resigna- 
tion of Sir Thomas Holland a broad hint was 
given him to the effect tiiat the Membership 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council was his 
for the asking and also that Sir Stanley 
Jackson, a former Governor of Bengal, had 
once offered him the Chief Ministership of 
Bengal. Both these offers were, however, 
declined. 

Sir Rajendra appears to have avoided 
high administrative posts which were his for 
the asking, but, at the same time, he did not 
stint or scruple in placing his knowledge as a 
businessman and as an engineer at the disposal 
of the Government whenever his services 
were requisitioned. We learn with interest 
that he has served on a series of important 
Commissions and Committees. He was a 
member, and for the most of the time the 
chainnan also, of the Indian Industrial 
Commission (1916-28), he was a member of 
the Transport Committee presided over by 
Mr. Bell, of the Howrah Bridge Committee, of 
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the All-India Retrenchment Committee (1924), 
of the Indian Coal Committee (1924-25) the 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
(1925-26), etc. He was also the Chairman of 
the Bengal Retrenchment Committee (1923). So 
far as his scviccs in concction with important 
economic Commissions and Committees are 
concerned, his care indeed forms a close 
parallel to that of Lord Inchcape in 
England. 

Considering the manner in which Sir 
Rajendra's services appear to have been 
requisitioned very freely in connection with 
important economic Commissions and 
Conmiitteea, we must acknowledge him not only 
as a businessman and as an engineer but also 
as a very prominent economist of Bengal. In 
this connection we cannot check the tempbition 
of making a momentary digression and 
referring to the importiint principle laid down 
by Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar that the 
modem science of j^coiiomics is definitely tlie 
outcome of modern Commerce juid Engineer- 
ing and that the economist who does not 
bring himself into daily and intimate contact 
with businessmen and engineers would, in 
spite of all the learning and scholarship to liia 
credit, turn out to be a poor cconcmist indeed ! 
The importance of this principle is exemplified 
beyond questioning in tlie life of Sir Rajendni 
who has had no theoretical training as an 
economist but has received recognition as an 
economist to an extent that has fallen to 
the lot of very few economists of Bengal. 

What does Sir Riijeiulra think njgarding 
the economic future of this countiy ? We 
are told that he is highly hopeful in that 
matter. He thinks, we are informed, that 
with the co-operation of science and industry, 
it is possible to raise India to the status of 
of a first class industrial nation. His 


biographer says — believes in an industrial 
future for India and has an intense faith 
in tli(». potential capabilities of his countrymen 
to absorb the commercial traditions and 
practices which have proved successful 
elsewhere and thus gradually and by sure 
steps make India a first class industrial 
nation.”* 

His dream about the future of India is, 
as suited in his own words — "Our political 
friends are busy translating their aspirations 
into terms of constitutions, are thinking about 
majorities, electorates and votes. T . . .picture 
a<^ India of busy workshops, smoky factories, 
sanitary dwellings for the work people and 
eager money-getters.”t 

With his position and influence Sir 
Kajendra could have achieved a veiy high 
position in Indian politics. But why did he, 
after all, eschew it ? The fundamental reason 
probably is that he has a peeidiar fondness for 
commerce which he does not appear to 
cherish for any one live. Another reason, as 
suggested by his biographer, is that in 
politics leaders must, to some extent, submit 
to being led by the masses, but Sir Rajendra, 
we arc told, is not a man to be led by the 
masses. A shrewd judge of men, he docs not 
believe in the so-called e<piality of men. 
Hence he is an autocrat through and through. 
An autocrat would be sadly out of place in 
a modern political arena. 

Though Sir Riijendra withstood the 
teruptatiou of high administritive post and 
a political career tliat might possibly have 
been bnlliant, and chose to ofler throughout 
a single-minded devotion to commerce and 
industry, it is pleasing to Icam that he 
actually attracted the personal confidence and 

♦ p. 234 
t p. 237 
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'friendship of a succession of Governors of 
Bengal It is said that one Governor wrote 
to hini as follows in a farewell letter— -^^Many 
people have been kind, many have given 
me help, but none have been kinder and I do 
not think that any have given me as much 

'j help as you did. It was not very easy job 
at times to govern Bengal, and I often felt 
almost despairing : over and over again it 
was you who made me take courage and 
restored my patience.” 

He has always cherished a deep affection 
for his native village. The palhsala where he 
received his first lesson in the three R's has, 
tlirough his efforts, been raised to the status 
of a High English School and the village itself 
has been improved in many respects. It is 
said that once Sir Stanley and Lady Jaekson 
paid a visit to the village and we are told 
that Sir Stanley was heard to whisper to his 
host that "the visit to Bhabla was indeed a 
pilgrimage for him and his wife.” 

What are the secrets behind the success of 
this man among men ? The first element 
appears to be his grim determination to 
succeed as a businessmen — a determination 
that led him early in life even to submit to be 
turned out of the house of his temporary 
protector rather than accept service. Secondly, 
he lias all along been very painstaking in 
the details of his job and has eschewd 
superficiality like poison itself. Thirdly, he 
has always been a man of his word and honest 
to a degree. These are the most important 
factors which, to our mind, appear to have 
contributed to his brilliant success. 

Bengalis are denounced as an ease-loving 
race with little or no capacity for commerce 
or industry. If we can offer a single Bengali 
who is an exception to that generalization, 
that would prove the fallacy of that remark. 


In Sir Rajendra we liave a brilliant exception. 
His life proves that, with or without any 
help, the intellectual Bengali can rise to the 
highest rungs of industry and commerce. 

Our education today is literary and 
unpractical to a degree. After going through 
an expensive and protracted education our 
young men find that they are hard put to it to 
make both ends meet Despair and deep 
gloom blur the vision of die future and 
paralyze jill capacities for energetic action. 
The difficulties that face our young man today 
cannot be altogether removed so long as our 
educational, social and economic life are what 
they are. But the life of such a man as that 
of our Rajendra proves that, however adverse 
be the circumstances, if our young men are 
determined and painstiking enough, they can 
rise high in the social and financuil ladder 
and there is no reason as to why they should 
not be able at least to make a decent living. 
The* only things that are needed above all arc 
— a thorough honesty, a transparent sincerity 
and a determination that acknowledges im 
defeat. 

Excepting bright Calcutta and the few 
semi-bright districts and some sub-divisional 
towns, Bengid today is in a medieval and 
even a primitive condition. It is the barest 
fact, but wc are so accustomed to it that we 
almost take it as a matter of course and never 
dream that, with tlie necessary will, we can 
convert this country into a paradise on earth — 
or at least a decent jilace to live in. What 
is pre-eminently needed for the purjiosc Ls a 
group of enterprising men of the type of Sir 
Rajendra. Bengal has produced a galaxy of 
brilliant lawyers, doctors and scholars but 
few of the type of Sir Rajcndni. There are 
signs before us that Young Bengal has already 
learnt the lesson and that it is preparing to 
carve out a distinguished place for itself in 
modern commerce and industry. Let the 
bright example of Sir Rajendra be a source of 
abiding inspiration to our young men and let it 
further goad them onward in the path which 
they already appear to have begun to tread 
with zeal, and our dream of seeing the 
backward Bengal of today one day occupying 
a position unique in India and the world ma}^ 
yet be fulfilled. 



Life Assurance and the Tropics 

By ANILENDRANATH ROY CIIOUDIIURY, b.a. 


Introductory 

It is commoR knowledge that the climate 
of different places vary considerably. And, 
climate has a direct influence on health and 
naturally on the longevity of man. Thus 
it is seen that the people of a certiiin country 
or even locality is short-lived or long-lived 
according as the climate of the place is bad 
or good. 

The climate of a place is chiefly deter- 
mined by its latitude. Of course, there are 
various other things that may tend to neutralise 
or aggravate the bad climatic (jffects due 
to latitude of a country. These are inclina- 
tion of the earth’s axis, altitude, winds and 
the direction in which they blow, proximity 
to sea, ocean currents and sheltering hills. But 
inspite of all these, the latitude of a place is 
the chief determining factor of its climate. 

Though not very important for the purpose 
of tlie subject, it should be pointed out here 
that the earth is latitudinally divided into five 
broad divisions. They are the north and 
south Frigid Zones, north and south Temperate 
Zones and the Torrid Zone. The Equator is 
an imaginary line or loop, encircling the 
globe and is equidistant from the Poles, the 
distance between the Eqihator and each pole 
being taken to be 90®. Under this scale, the 
distance from Tropic to Tropic, which is the 
width of Torrid Zone, is 47®, and the areas 
between 23i® and 66 I 3 ® on both sides of the 
Equator are spoken of as the Temperate 
Zones. North and South of 66 ^ 2 ® north and 
south latitudes are the north and south Frigid 
Zones respectively. The earth has been 


divided into these broad divisions with 
consideration to its position at different times, 
relative to the sun. 

Somewhere in the Torrid Zone, the sun is 
always directly overhead. Consequently, this 
part of the earth is the hottest as it is nearest 
to the sun. As contrasted with this, the 
north and the south Frigid Zones are the 
coldest, as they arc the farthest from the sun ; 
and the farther from the sun the more intense 
the cold, so much so that the north-pole is 
practically perpetual ice. 

lOxtniines of heat and cold affect unaccli- 
matised lives ; that is to say, both extreme 
heat and extreme cold affect the health of 
people with the result that their lives are cut 
short. Obviously, therefore, both in the 
Torrid Zone and the Frigid Zones, the lives 
of the people are shorter than in the Temparate 
Zones. (Of course, in the Frigid Zones, the 
other reasons that cut life short are that 
because very few people live tliere, those who 
do have to undergo many privations and forgo 
many necessities of life, those having detri- 
mental effects on healtli). Conse(jueiitly, in these 
regions the mortality mte is higher. 

The Reason for Extra-Premium 
“Ordinary premiums for Life Assurances 
arc calculated from mortality tables based on 
the experience of first-class lives resident 
within free limits at the time of effecting 
their assurance.” But since the climatic 
condition in the Torrid Zone is much worse 
than in the Temperate Zones, the Mortality 
Tables prepared from Jdie experience of first 
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class lives resident within the former limits 
show a higher rate. Consequently^ the rate 
of premium that is sufficient to cover the risk 
of assurance of lives resident within the free 
limits is not sufficient in the case of lives 
resident within the restricted limits. That 
means a certain percentage of premium 
in addition to the tabular premium 
has to be quoted to cover the “extra-climatic 
risk.” This extra premium varies considerably 
and accordingly as tlic climatic condition from 
place to place warrants^ being usually not less 
than £5- 5s per cent and .with some offices 
£1—78 per cent or even £10- 10.s per cent in 
the case of Guinea Coast of Africa whereas in 
the case of the Kast Coast 6f South America, 
from l.S°S. Lat southwards, the extmpremium 
is only 10« per cent per annum. 

The Usually Restricted Lim™ 

For the purpose of Life Assurance, the 
world is divided into two broad divisions — the 
free limits and the restricted limits. In general, 
the area between 33® N. Ijat and 30° 8. Lat 
is considered to be tlic restricted limit The 
33° N. Lat passes a little south of Los Angecs 
in California in the west coast and south of 
Wilmington in North Carolina in the east coast 
of U. 8. A. crossing the Atlantic Ocean it cuts 
the west coast of Africa south of Rabat in 
Morocco and passes south of Fez and through 
Algeria, Tunis and the Mediterranean Sea. It 
again touches land south of Beirout in Syria, 
cuts through Iraq south of Baghdad, Persia 
Afganisthan and India, south of Peshwar and 
proceeding through Tibet and China cuts the 
east coast of Asia 1® north of Nankin. It 
cuts Japan a little north of Nagasaki and 
passes 9° north of Honolulu in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The 30° S. Lat. cuts the west coast of 


South Africa at Coquimbo in Chille and the 
east coast at Porto-Alegre in Brazil. It then 
passes along the Atlantic Ocean and cuts 
South Africa on the west coast just south of 
Sprinbok in the Cape of Good Hope PiDvince 
and leaves the cast coast a little south of 
Durban in Natal. Crossing the Indian Ocean 
it cuts tlie west coast of Australia north of 
Perth and the east coast 3° south of Brisbane 
in Queensland. 

The areas outside these limits are called the 
^Tree limits” in Life Assurance, But, while all 
the lands situated beyond these limits arc not 
free, some countries which are situated within 
these limits are specifically named as being 
free. (In some cases, it is difficult to under- 
stand why these should be given the merit) 

Li some cases, restriction is impos(?d on 
residence and travel north of 60° N. Lat The 
countries outlymg tliese limits are Iceland, the 
Faroe islands, the major portions of Norway 
and Sweden, Northern Russia, the bulk of 
Siberia, and tlic nortlicm part of Canada, as 
also Greenland and some other minor islands. 
But for any part of Canada hardly any climatic 
extra is quoted. 

Of those countries that are situated within 
the restricted limits but are still specifically 
named as being free, Australia is the most 
important and next to that, the Union of 
South Africa. In case of Australia, by far tiie 
greater portion is north of 30° S. Lat. and so 
within the restricted limits. Here, the climate, 
too, is tropical and far from healtliy, though in 
case of large towns modem sanitation has been 
effective. As for the Union of South Africa, 
it is almost entirely, with the exception of the 
Cape of Good Hope Province, within the 
restricted limits, but nevertheless considered 
as free. 

Indeed, some offices exclude free residence 
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and travel north of 20® S. Lat, or, possibly, 
north of the Tropic of Capricorn instead of 30® 
8. Lat Though a digression, it may be interest- 
ing to note in this connection the remark 
made by Mr. R. E. Underwood, m. n. k., f. r. a., 
that ^^the restriction is not of great importance 
since but few cases are likely U) occur in these 
parts.” 

The third important area which, though 
within the restricted limits, is named as free is 
Egypt upto 22® N. Ijat., or, in some cases, upto 
second c^itaraet of the Nile whicii terminates 
at Wady Haifa. 

It may be noted liere that though the major 
portion of Asia is outside the restricted limits, 
*.c., nortli of 33° N. Lat., frc(i residence is not 
permitted in any part of Asia. This brings 
within the restricted area the balance of Persia, 
Afganistaii, India, Tibet, China, Russm in Asia, 
Korea, Japan, as well as Asia Minor. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of some eminent Insumnce- 
men, Korea and Japan should be excluded 
from the r(*stricted limits. 

Tin: Laxps at a Discount 

According to Mr. Underwood, the follow- 
ing would be a typical standard clause such as 
would be inserted in the policy when the life 
assured was likely to incur an extra risk in 
connection with residence : — 

"If the life assured shall in any time 


proceed to or reside in any part of Asia or 
anyplace between 33® N. Lat, affd 30® S. I^at 
(except Australia, Japan, Korea, Egypt north 
of 22" N. Lat, the Holy land, the Province of 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, the 
Orange Free Stite, the Canary Islands and 
the islands of Ascension, Cape Verd, Madiera 

and St Helena.) this policy shall be 

void except to the extent of the surrender 
value thereof unless intimation be previously 
made to the Directors of the Company and 
such additional premium as they consider 
necessary be paid.” From the typic^d restric- 
tive edause we can find out the lands that are 
at a discount in Life assurance, the rate of 
discount or, in other words, the oxtrapremiiim 
charged, of course, varying considerably from 
place to place. This rate of discount may vary 
considerably for even the different parts of a 
single place or it may be the same for the 
different parts of a big area. Thus, whereas 
for Barbados and Jamaica, of the West Indies, 
tlic climatic, extra is only 10s.°/o, for Porto- 
Rico, Marti vi(|ue and Giiadalonpe it is no less 
than four times as much. But for the different 
parts of fndia, which differ very much in 
climatic conditions from place to place, hjirdly 
any differentiation is made for the purpose of 
IJfe assurance, the unifonn rate of extra- 
premium of from Ifw. °/o to 20.9.®/o being 
charged throughout 


A Gill From "Clive Street" 

By Dr. S. C. ROY, f. c. c. s. (Lond), p. r. k. s. (Loud.) 


When the Editor of India Tomorrow 
requested me to contribute an article on some 
topical interest affecting our student com- 
munity, I had to tell him frankly that 1 am 
not a College Professor and I may not be 
able to say anything which will appeal to the 
sentiments of our young hopefuls. I belong 
to the materialistic world — the "Clive Street,” 
the atmosphere and surroundings of which 
differ substantially fi*oin that of "College 
Street” — the cultural and tniditional centre 
of our student community. It is perhaps 
difficult for me to appreciate the psychology 
or mentality of the modern students. But I 
am sure of one thing and it is that most of 
our students arc following wrong course in 
life and the time has come when our young 
men should try to be inspired with the siiirit 
of "Clive Street” as distinct from the spirit 
of "College Street” 

For the last 210 years we have encouraged 
our boys to pass examinations and work as 
clerks. A clerk in our society got more 
honours than a rich Bania or Saodagar and the 
result of that mentality is that today tliousands 
of briUiant m. a.^s and b. a.'s are unable 
to enter into that sacred profession of "clerk- 
ship” on the very attractive salary of Rs. 20 
to Rs. 30 a month ! After all there is a 
limit to the number of men that can be 
provided with clerical jobs in any oflSce 
whether govenunent or private, and when 
the whole Bengali nation is determined to work 
as clerks only— «the number of such educated 
unemployed must increase daily. 

The problem of unemployment is becoming 


more acute and our students are very gready 
worried about their own future. There are 
many suggestions given by many eminent 
people and it will be very helpful if those 
suggestions arc seriously considered by our 
young men. I want to draw the attention of 
our young men to the probable openings that 
they may get in "Clive Street” which fall 
within the category of respectable opening for 
our middle-class Bengalees. Thousands of 
men arc doing their works and are earning 
very handsome remuneration in the shape of 
commission and brokerage and there is no 
reason why our boys should not enter these 
lines 

(а) Stock and Share Brokers. 

(б) Exchange Brokers. 

(c) Jute, Hessian and Gunny Brokers. 

(d) Govt Security Brokers. 

(e) Gold, Silver and other Metal Brokers. 

(/) Finance and Loan Brokers. 

{g) Life Insurance Agents and Brokers. 

{h) Fire and Misc. Agents and Brokers. 

(/) Produce Brokers. 

(/) Shellac Brokers. 

(k) Order Suppliers. 

(Z) Contractors. 

(m) Tea Brokers. 

and many other lines which are certainly 
honourable and noble professions and from 
which handsome income is assured. 

I am sorry to say that the number of 
Bengali workers in these professions are 
very rare although more than a lac of people 
work in these professions in "Clive Street” 
alone. 

I often think why our boys are not 
attracted towards these lines. Why they 
always try for a salaried post of Rs. 30 while 
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they can earn many times Rs. 30 in any of 
these professions. They all possess the 
necessary education, genial manners and 
intelli^nt appearance, etc. that is required in 
these lines, still why they do not succeed in 
these lines ? 

I know the cause of this situation is very 
deep-rooted and our social conditions are 
partly responsible for this. But I think theiHi 
are other serious reasons and we ought to 
make an attempt to study it 

The primary reason is perhaps the lack 
of conhdeiice and tlie spirit of optimism in 
our boys. They do not possess tlic stamina 
that is the first requisite of a successful 
businessman. Our universities do not teach 
us how self-confidcnce should grow in one’s 
mind. During the course of my daily work, 
I find that a non-Bengali worker always prefers 
to work on pure commission basis whereas 
a Bengali young man almost always prefers 
a salary by the end of the month. A commis- 
sioned appointment not only gives more income 
but the worker maintains his freedom and 
independence, which fact our young men do 
not at all appreciate. 

One colleague of mine told me the other 
day that I am wrong in diagnising the disease 
and our young men always are very hopeful 
and Sself-conlident” I humbly differed with 
him. The self-confidence shown by many a 
young man is only ^viuiity’ and not "confidence." 
Jle thinks he can do ev(‘rythixg "if" he gets 
a chance. He thinks he understands more of 
politics than Surendra Nath and he feels that 
if he is given a chance he can work better 
than Nalini Ranjan in managing his Insurance 
Company. When a vacancy occurs and if 
it is not offered to him he feels that a great 
injustice has been done to him by not giving 
him a "chance" and it is almost in every case 
attributed to "partiality" of the selecting 
authority. I am afraid this spirit is killing 
us. "Clive Street" is a very hard place. 
There is no place of sentiment here and 
people become successful by very hard work. 
They may not know a word of Kant or Hegel, 
but they know how to intelligently talk, con- 
fidently move and devotedly work. They are 


not afraid to take risks and they followed the 
principle "Nothing venture— Nothing have" 
which is against the spirit of our Bengali boys, 
who will never take any risk. 

I should not be misunderstood. The social 
conditions and the actions of our leaders of 
society are responsible for this kind of men- 
tality. But, I think a time has come when 
our educated boys must learn to take risks, 
must be prepared for hard work, must be 
ready to suffer from the ups and downs of 
biLsiness, rather than feel comfortable in his 
desk under an electric fan and secure his 
petty salary. 

We have served our "Saras wati” of "College 
Street" for two hundred years and I am sure we 
ixvi'i t^) make an attempt now to please "Luxmy" 
of "Clive Street" if wo are to live and lead a 
decent life. The struggle for existence is 
becoming so hard that we must give uj) the 
old comfortable ways and adapt ourselves to 
the new conditions. 

I must say this that in asking our students 
and young men to enter "Clive Street/’ I have 
in my mind the preliminary qualifications that 
will be necessary here and I request our 
young men to eejuip themselves with that, 
keeping in mind that to be successful only 
one drop of technical knowledge, two drops 
of honesty mixed with plenty of common 
sense is all that is necessary. They should 
foigct for the time being that th(»y have learnt 
anything in the colleges and will enter as 
apprentices under a succ(jssful man after 
selecting the line what he thinks he can 
successfully work. He should try to pick up 
all the secrets and intricacies of the profession 
and always be alert. A man who always 
keeps his eyes and ears open with a vi(*w to 
learning will be the most successful worker. 
They should keep in mind that hero there is 
not question of chance— the successful man 
has become successful by hard work and some 
intrinsic merit or qualification in him. 

I am sure there is field for many honest 
workers in "Clive Street" and I may draw the 
attention of the young men of Bengal who arc 
finding it difficult to find a career for 
themselves. 



Rice G>ntrol in Portuguese India 

By a. MABIO da (X)STA ALVARBS 


For the last two years a fierce struggle 
has been raging in the Gba District of 
Portuguese India, between the interests of 
Government offieials, the agriculturists, parti- 
cularly the paddy field owners and cultivators, 
on the one side, and those of tin* con.suinei*s 
and merchants, particularly foreign rice 
importers, on the other side. 

Besides Gba, the other two districts of 
Portuguese India, i. c., Damaun, near the city 
of Bombay, and Dio, in Kathiawar, have no 
rice problem to face, and in fact they have 
not slunvn themselves at all concerned in the 
struggle. 

Gba has been depending always, from 
time immemorial, on rice from other parts of 
India, for reasons that arc not (juite clear, 
though, it is ssiid, that she could have been 
able to maintiiin herself by intensive and 
extensive cultivation. The rice produced 
locjilly is roughly cahuilated to oscillate between 
one and two-thirds of the needs of the entin; 
population. 

In normal pre-war times the balance of 
trade had been niaintiiincd by exports of 
cocoanut, areca nut, cashew nuts, ragi, mangoes, 
fruits, fish, vegetables and salt, while, at the 
same time, large amounts of money were sent 
to the country by emigrants, numbering about 
the fifty of a population of five hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The present trade 
depression has upset the whole economic 
&bric, worstened by the repatriation of large 
number of emigrants, owing to bad times 
abroad. Moreover, the export trade in mangoes, 
fniits, vegetables, nuts, etc, has’sufiered a set- 


back, owing to the competition of neiglir 
bouring Indo-British districts, as a result of 
the latter’s adopting improved methods of 
cultivation and marketing. 

Since the beginning of rice dumping from 
Japan, and the consequent surplus stocks of 
Indian rice, the Gba market has been 'fiercely 
attacked. The Government, tliercfore, have 
wisely acted by raising a tsirrifi* wall, so as to 
level the price of foreign rice with that of 
local produce. Yet, in view of the increasing 
activities of Japanese dumpers and the surplus 
stocks of Burmese rice lying at Bombay, the 
imports have been increasing. Thus, rice 
cultivation at Gba is uiuhir the menace of 
being gradually, if not suddcuily, abandoned, 
ruining thc» whole population and shaking the 
foundations of Government revenue ; because 
agricluture is the; principal oexjupation of the 
labouring classes. 

If rice cultivation is abandoned, tluj 
cocoanut and other agricultural produce will 
be affected by shortage of income for the 
expenses of cultivation. Consequently, work 
on buildings, roads and so forth will decrease^ 
reacting on the economic position of every 
class of the people : wage-earners, skilled and 
unskilled, traders, professional people. Govern- 
ment officials, etc. 

Since the decrease of the cost of imported 
rice, the labourers are not accepting the 
locally grown rice in payment for their wages. 
So, the cultivators themselves are feeding on 
foreign rice, ihis is a striking fact and 
example of how rice dumping is reacting on 
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the agricultural position of the countiy^and 
on its economic fabric. 

Skilled and reliable ngricultiiral labour in 
Q^a has become scarce since the good old 
times when the Gbancse went on emigrating 
to all over India, Africa, and distant countries, 
amassing great wealth in different occupations. 
Now, they are returning to the country, most 
of them impoverished, unskilled and perhaps 
unreliable for agricultural work. 

The agricultural labourer earns a minimum 
of one rupee a day in the rice fields, and 
twelve annas in other agricultural work, which 
is more than suflficient for all his present needs. 
Tn the riec fields he gets works during four 
months only in each year. If this work is 
stopped h(» works very little over it as h(‘ feels 
himself sui*e of getting work elsewhere, not 
only in oth(‘i* agi’iciiltural oceuj)ations but 
also among menials, masons, carpenters, road 
build(*rs, eks 

Just bef(»re the last w^orld war, the wages 
of the Goanese agricultural labourers were 
six to eight annas, at the maximum, per day 
of more hours than at prc'sent. Now luj earns 
the double, works for shorbu’ hours and less 
strcnuousl}, andean afford plenty of h^isurc 
to enjoy motoring or othei’ diversions. So 
far, there has been no sign of famine at Gho 
though th(;re may be much unemployment 
with low standard of living and of morals. 
Pilfering and crime are not so rampant as in 
other enuntries, despiti^, the excessive con- 
sumption of alcohol and liquors. Inneed 
Gha, is a peaceful country of strange contrasts 
in socio-economic phenomena. Perhaps it is 
one of the most suitable corners of the world 
to shape together, and mould into an ideal 
biological product, the Eastern and Western 
mentalities. Half of the population; *js Hindu 
and the other half is Christian, There arc 


only a few Mohammedans. The number of 
European and other foreigners is negligible. 
They arc all rice consumers. 

The simple minded agriculturist \^ill 
easily become a staunch fighter for foreign 
rice dumping, by the fierce attacks of 
cosmopolitan trading. The elieapcr he gets 
ric«‘, liis staple food — if he is not so very 
particular about fjuality — the better for him. He 
prepares a fine ciiriy to his own taste, and 
this f‘an turn the worst (piality of rice into 
the daintiest foodstuff. During illn(*ss he will 
have free admittance and treatment in Hospitals. 
Tn old ag(‘ or poverty he will find a pretty 
comfortable corner in any Home for the poor 
and disabled or a small subsidy from chari- 
table institutions. So, he fe(*ls (juite happy 
while things stand as they do. 

It is reported that, at a recent m(*eting, 
the (Commercial Association of Portuguese 
India has unanimously protest<*d against the 
import duty on foreign rice. Surely wealthy 
rice deahu's and foreign traders must be 
strongly represented in that Association to 
place their own interests above tin* interests 
of Portuguese India. 

The Government are considering a weighty 
representation fi*oni the landed proprietors, 
journalists, economists and intellectuals of 06a 
to iiiq) 0 se a sliding surtax on imported rice, so 
as to level its importing cost with that of 
local j)roduction. Tin* revenue from that 
.surtiix would be utilised to intensify rice 
cultivation at Goa, to protect the interc'sts of 
all agriculturists, to relieve the import duties 
in certain foodstuffs, and to help the labourer 
in every j)ossible way. The Government will 
have the liberty of increasing, decreasing, or 
suppressing the surtax, as circumstances may 
warrant, according to the present and future 
attitude of invaders in the rice market. 




[From Our Uamburg Correspondent) 


AetiTB Oermaa Heroaatile Polities 
The fatal resiilt of the World Economic 
Conference has shown that a united attack 
of all countries against the world wide econo- 
mic depression is an impossibility. In spite 
of the disastrous situation it has not yet been 
possible to throw overboard the exa^;erated 
narrow-mindedness of unneccssaiy economical 
self-supportance. Anyway it wiis impossible 
for that famous London conference to stimulate 
the international trade volume and, therefore, 
to promote also the economics of each country. 
After the National Socialistic Government of 
Germany had recognized this deplorable fact 
that government started right away to find 
out otlier methods which would lead to an 
intensification of the German economical 
relations witli other comitries. The a(*tivity 
of Gorman commercial politics is, therefore, 
steadily increasing. As it proved to be im- 
possible to fight the international crisis by an 
united action of all countries, the Nazis started 
to fight the depression from the inside of 
Germany. And as long as international trade 
relations cannot be promoted by a world 
conference Germany is dealing with each one 
of her neighbours separately and, therefore, 
with a by far greater activity. This is nothing 
but the lo^cal consequence of the complete 
failure of an international understanding on a 
broad basis. 


In their attempts to intensify their interna- 
tional mercantile relations the National 
Socialists do not fail to apply all possible 
methods. Only a short time ago negotiations 
have been started with Poland and tliat, iii 
spite of the fact that up to now it had never 
been possible for Germany to come to an 
agreement with that country even though 
it had been tried since years. Except political 
there were also economical differences of 
opinion which could never be settled. Only 
once, in 1930, Germany and Poland had 
drafted commercial treaty which never, though, 
was put into force. Just the same the 
National Socialist are now trying to come to 
an agreement with Poland. 

The methods which the new German 
Government are applying in order to inten- 
sify their international mercantile relations air 
of great interests also for other countries. In 
the case of Poland the Nazis are, in the first 
place aiming at a radical removal of all 
measures which both countries, during the 
long years of their economic war, had taken 
to, partly to fight the opponent and partly 
under pressure of privately interested firms 
or other economical organisations. If this 
attempt of the Nazis succeeds there will be, 
without doubt, a basis for further negotiations. 
Anyway this example ■ should be followed by 
^ all other countries between whidi there exists 
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tite same state of aftairs. With their example 
ihe Germans show how right they arc in 
fighting the economical crisis and in enlarge- 
ing tlieir international trade relations by 
dealing with each country separately. 

Gennan exports to Poland have decreased 
since 1925 by about 90 per cent while the 
Polish exports to Germany sunk by about 88 
per cent If the Nazis would now succeed 
in coming to an agreement they would have 
done something not only for Germany but for 
the entire world, which, and especially in the 
present moment, would always profit by any 
intensification of interstate commercial rela- 
tions. Germany, though, is not only negotiating 
with Poland but also with quite some other 
countries. So, for iiistiince, with France, 
Switzerland and Holland. In all of these 
cases the mutual exchange of goods luus 
already been subject to commercial treaties 
which are in force since quite some time but 
it is, just the same, necessary to improve 
matters. The manifold measures the countries 
t4ikc to in order to hamper their imports are 
always paralysing the trade volume and the 
negotiations which are to facilitate the trade 
relations. But Germany has shown especially 
in her negotiations with Switzerland how, just 
the same, it is possible to enlarge the mutual 
exchange of goods by fiicilitating the transfer 
of interest rates owed to Swiss creditors by 
German business firms. The Germans could 
get the Swiss to facilibitc, in return the export 
of German goods to Switzerland. Similar 
negotiations have also been stiirted with 
Holland. In both cases the Nazis are trying 
to stimulate their trade relations with these 
countries by allowing a greater amount of the 
credits, given to Germany, to be transferred. 
In connection with* the scrips this is the best 
possible method of stimulating trade relationd. 


It, anyway, shows that quite something can 
be done by technical methods. 

There is another and most important 
thing which emerges from the Nazi activity 
on economic policy, for, this activity proves 
tliat Geniiaiiy is not in favour of an economi- 
cal isolation. The National Socialists now 
seem convinced of the fact that the structure 
of German economics, alike the eccmomical 
structure of other countries as well, demands 
the maintenan u! of economical relations with 
the world. And it must be stated that in 
conseciiiencc of this recognition the Nazis are 
now not only striving to maintain the present 
volume of foreign trade but they are even 
trying to enlarge this volume without renoun- 
cing tluiir theory about the strengthening of 
their inland markets. The National Socialists 
have now started a planned coininercial 
policy with other countries which by the 
way of reciprocal iiiHucncc also strengthens 
the inland markets of Germany. In this 
connection a sentence of the present German 
Minister for Economics seems rather interest- 
ing. Giving an interview to some foreign 
newspaper men he said that it was always 
necessary to distinguish betwf?en the aims 
that have been set and tin* ways and means 
which one has to .apply in onl(T to come to 
these aims. In economics it is always neces- 
sary to think of the aim that has been set 
The oconoinic aim of Geriminy is today the 
removal of the unemployment evil. Eveiy' 
possibility which creates new places for un- 
employed must be welcomed. And therefore 
also the possibility of reviving external trade 
relations must be welcomed because an 
intensification of foreign trade relations always 
brings about reduced unemployment figures 
and especially in a country like Germany 
where it is said that almost every sixth person 
is in some way dependent on the foreign 
trade. 
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Problems of Bengal Indnsfries 

Presiding at the third quarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Barker discussed among otlior things the 
problems of the industries of Bengal, in the 

00111*80 of which he said ; — 

ConrORATE Finance? 

My object in inviting your special attention 
to those aspects of joint-stock enterprise in 
Bengal is that this method of corporate finance 
has a very important hearing on the future 
development of our industry and trade. The 
successful establishment of large and middle- 
sized industries in Bengal will, depend on 
the possibility of raising adequate capital. 
There being not many individuals who can 
find the amount themselves, such funds will 
for most cases, have to be found on a joint- 
stock basis. In the interest of the industri- 
alisation of the province as a whole, we must> 
therefore, strive to ensure that the floatation 
of companies will be so carefully and wisely 
made as to inspire the confidence of the 
public and win their ready support. It is 
true that a large number of companies has 
been sterted in recent yenrs ; but these have 
not been started on an organised plan, and 
it is extremly doubtful if all of these have 
been started under proper auspices. There 
are instances, well-known to us, in which the 
company lias been compelled to terminate its 
ephemeral career within a short time of its 
floatation merely because it was unable to 
raise the requisite amount of capital. Even the 
scanty realisations have gone to waste being 
spent on the preliminary expensii, brokers’ 
commission and the liciuidators fees. Thm 
diareholders in such cases got no refttid ; 
on the contrary, they have been called at 


times to meet their obligations on partly paid 
shares. It is no wonder that with such ex- 
periences in the past the public in this pro- 
vince should fight shy of industrial invest- 
ments. The lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of investors has been causing grave anxiety 
to some of our new industrial ventures the 
soundness of which is beyond question. 
Within a few years in the past a large 
number of cotton textile and sugar manufac- 
turing companies have been registered in 
Bengal, but the meagreness of their capital 
resourc(»s has thwarted the fniition of tluMi* 
schemes. Even the announctanent of formid- 
able directorates has failed to attract sufficient 
capital and in some cases the actual result has 
l)een that while an amount of 10 to 12 laklis 
was required to start work, the actual realisa- 
tion has fallen short of even 2 to 3 lakhs in 
4 to f) years from the date of starting the 
company. If an inejuiry were to he held into 
the history of those concerns it would be dis- 
covered that a very largo number of them were 
not able even to start building tlwMr factories 
after making attempts for three and four 
years and many of them were forced to liquiila- 
tion even before commencement of work. 

Rattonaliaation 

I shall now turn from the problems of our 
future commercial ventures to those confront- 
ing the existing ones. I may sum up their 
problems in the word, 'Nationalisation.” In 
an age of intense international competition 
the greatest handicaps to our middle-sized 
industries are the colossal ignorance of many 
of world conditions, the adherence of some to 
antiquated techniques of production and the 
lack of organisation among the members of 
all but a few. Industricyi^ and trade associa- 
tions are either non-existent or too weak to 
exert decisive influence on policies^ with the 
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result ' that uneconomic internal competition 
has appeared in nearly every case and sapped 
their vitality. My concept of rationalisation 
comprises of measures calculated to eliminate 
these defects of our industries which 
have been gravely accentuated by a 
lamentable internal competition among 
most of the industries here, landing 
them in a precarious condition. The prime 
necessity of these industries is the establish- 
ment of powerful organisations for each of 
them as there are in Japan. These organisa- 
tions will be in a position to undertake such 
important functions as collection and dis- 
semination of trade information, maintenance 
of technical boards where necessary etc., such 
as may not possibly be taken up by individual 
concerns. These would also help to economise 
cost of produ<;tion by enabling the constituents 
to adopt schemes of joint purchase of materials 
and would further offer opportunities for 
combined sale of products on a large scale. 
Incidentally such organisations would not 
only keep competition under control but also 
facilitate the adoption of restriction schemes, 
where necessary. 1 must add that it is the 
duty of the Government to render all possible 
help to trades and industries in the further- 
ance of these objects. In these matters, as in 
many others, we need to draw a lesson from 
Japan, where the Government have always 
considered it one of their natural duties to 
help the: business organisations. 

Proulem of Jute 

I would now refer to another local problem 
of grave concern to the interests connected 
with jute, which, as you are aware, has a 
unique bearing on the entire economic fabric 
of this Province. It has already been fully 
recognised that the problems connected with 
jute cannot be left for a satisfactory solution 
to the trade itself and that some sort of 
Government intervention is essential to 

establish the trade on a sound basis. You 
are all aware how the price of jute has for 
years remained at a ruinously low level and 
how, the demoraHbed condition of this trade 
has undermined almost every form of 

5 


commercial ■ activity of the Province. The 
entire Province has been moat anxiously 
watching the trends of the jute trade ; but 
there are forces at work which make it 
exceedingly difficult to raise the trade from 
the slough. My attention has been drawn to 
a resolution of the East India Jute Association 
recently published in the local press which 
makes a startling revelation to us of the 
alleged maiiceuvrcs of certain sections of 
trading interests which prevent the price of 
jute from firming up in the export markets 
with the unfortunate consequence of kcteping 
the local price depressed to the serious 
detriment of the agricultural interests. It is 
pointed out that the balers in Calcutta who 
sell abroad and are members of either of 
three organisations in Calcutta vix. the Jute 
Balers’ Association, the Calcutta Baled Jute 
Association and the Calcutta Jute Dealers 
Association, made forward sales to the manu- 
facturcjrs here and abroad at a price below 
the cost and then demoralised ihe entire jute 
market by forcing down prices to a level 
which would enable them to cover their sales 
at a profit. The policy of meeting the demands 
of consumers by forward contracts and 
keeping them outside the market is what 
enables the well*organised balers, acconling to 
the implications of the resolution, to play such 
ducks and drakes with the local jute market 
The prices successfully brought down 
ultimetely entails a tremendous .loss on the 
poor cultivators of jute. If this revelation is 
correct, I wonder, how the Government could 
have failed to take any notice of it and adopt 
the most stringent measures to stop , such 
manoeuvres which can only amount to a cruel 
exploitation of the agricultural interests of 
the Provinces At any rate the fact that sales 
are being made at exceedingly low prices even 
when the prospects of demand have brightened 
up, particularly owing the initiative of the 
reconstruction scheme in America, proves the 
necessilgr. of ascertaining the factors that are 
responsible for such a serious phenomenon in 
the trade. attention has also been drawn 
to ihe Report that the Jute Balers’ Association 
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has made a counter charge against the futures 
markets in Calcutta suggesting that these 
should be suppressed by law. In the circum- 
stances, I cannot too strongly emphasise that 
the situation demands an immediate investiga- 
tion. Such investigation may be made by 
the commercial interests connected with jute 
themselves or by the Government for devising 
necessary measures of control in consultation 
with the trading interests as was done in the 
cose of the jute mill industry a couple of 
years ago. 

Mr. Mrinal Eanti Bose on Indian Labour 

Presiding at the first session of the 
National Trades Union Federation held at 
Bombay, during the last Christmas holidays, 
Mr. Mrinal Ksinti Bose discussed the problems 
of Indian Labour, in the course of which he 
said ; 

Doom op Capitalism 

But capitalism is doomed. It is fighting 
from its last lino of trenches— so we arc told. 
The World Economic Conference has failed, 
the Disarmament Conference has followed 
suit. President Roosevelt is catching at a 
Recovery Plan, food and commodities are 
being destroyed to prevent the further fall 
of prices, international trade is reaching the 
vanishing point and people are dying in the 
midst of plenty. “All the king\s horses and 
all the king’s men will not set it up again.” 
I am in agreement with Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru with much of his description of the 
rake’s progress of capitalism, and I am ready 
to believe, and fervently hope, that capitalism 
will soon be a thing of the past But that 
does not make the task of the socialist easier. 
I know that neither Pandit Jawharlal considers 
that it is plain sailing for a Socialist anywhere, 
least of all in India. Capitalism, before it 
is laid low, will give many a battle and it 
will require utmost organisation, discipline 
and hard work on the part of forces of 
socialism to batter down the capitalize 
trenches. For the moment ns I have said, 
capitalism is on the ascendant everywhere^ 


Never perhaps since the beginning of the 
growth of capitalism, has the dependence of 
Labour on Capital been brought out into 
bolder relief. 

In the two or three years of industrial 
prosperity following the conclusion of the 
War when the leading industries were yielding 
phenomenal profits Labour in India found 
that it was not allowed to participate in the 
prosperity, rather its conditions bad become 
harder than before. Now in the years of 
depression capital puts forth the plea that 
it cannot maintain the industries without 
making huge reduction of hands and cutting 
down wages. So when capitil is prosperous, 
it wants to be more prosperous, and Labour 
cannot share its prosperity. But when it is 
in adversity Labour must not only share it 
to the full, but have the lion's share of it. 
Nobody has any right to complain that it is 
so. So long as there is Capital and there is 
Jjabour as two distinct entities the latUn- 
must be the under-dog. We are all agnH.'d, 
and the constitution of our Federation 
expressly registers the experience of ag(‘s, 
that “Labour and Capital cannot be reconciltMl 
within the Capitalistic system.” 

The destruction of capitalism must therefore 
be our end and object. As it happens in 
the ordering of the afiairs of the world, 
capitalism will contribute to its own destruction, 
as it is doing at the present moment in 
manifold ways. But Socialists throughout llu' 
world have also to play their part in the 
emancipation of humanity from the thraldom 
of a system that has long outgrown its 
usefulness. 

The Whitley Commission 

I have heard taunts levelled against the 
Whitley Commission and against tliose of 
our friends in particular who had as membcM'.'^ 
of the Commission co-operated with it. 1 
wish the critics had carefully read the Report 
of the Commission. For myself I believe 
that if the. Government gives effect to tli^' 
recommendations of Commission, the 

workers would be much mote fit for a 
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strug^gle for the establishment of Socialist 
State than they are now. Here is a panidox. 
How could a Commission presided over by 
an Englishman and of the twelve members 
of which as many as four are Englishmen 
and one an English woman could be party 
to a schcmo that is calciilatiMl as I contend 
to give strength to the elbow of the workers 
to fit them to bring about the destruction 
of that very system for Avhich at least half 

of the numbers of the Commission presumably 
stood ? Those who would not touch the 
report of the Commission with a pair of tongs, 
forget the inexorable laws of nature. Tlio 

advent of socialism, even in the advanced 

countries of Europe, would be impossible but 
for many of the benevolent actions and 

measures, some willing and many unwilling, 
of CapitJilisin. The report produced by the 
Commission, is no more a gift than the fniit 
is the conscious gift of the tree. The time 
forces and the operation of natural laws are 
too strong even for capitalism and the 
conscious effort of man has assisted their 
operation. 

This is not the time or the place to give 
a review of what the Commission has reported. 
It is enough to say that of the many 
legislations suggested by the Commission 
bearing on such subjects as the Health, 
Welfare and Housing of the industrial worker, 
the Workmen’s Compensation, industrial 
disputes, n cruitment of labour for the planta- 
tions of Assam and elsewhere and indebtc^liK^ss 
of the worker the Government has thought 
fit to circulate for opinion only two hills, 
mainly, the Trade Disputes Bill and the 
Payment of Wages Bill, the latter of which 
was introduced by a non-official member of 
ihe Assembly as late as in 1925. And even 
as regards the former the Government of 
India has asked the I^ocal Governments to 
communicate their views rt^garding tho desir- 
ability of converting the Trade Disputes Act 
(which is due to expire on 7-5-34) to a 
permanent measure and the amendments that 
should be made to the Act. The Government 
of India has not yet been ablo ^ 


Trade Disputes Bill despite -the suggestions 
offered by the Whitley Commission. As to 
tho numerous subjects on which the 
Commission has asked the Government to 
take executive action or introduce bills, the 
Government has Invited the views of the 
unions, so far as I am aware, on four subjects 
only, namely, periods of wage payment ; 
arrest ami imprisonment for debts ; exemption 
of salaries and wages from attacjhment ; and 
besetting of an industrial establishment for 
the purpose of colhufting ilcbts. Two years 
have passed since the Commission reported 
and Government has not been able to touch 
even the fringe of the tixsk which was laid 
upon it by the (Commission. In the meanwhile 
things are getting from bad to worse. 

The White Paper 

This brings me to the consideration of the 
White Paper from the point of view of the 
workers. You have read the Memorandum 
submitted to the Joint Sekict Committee by 
our Federation. I do not propose to tread on 
grounds already trodden many times. The 
White Paper, as 1 have said elsewhere, is 
part of a bigger plan or policy to perpetuate 
British Imperialism in general and Indo- 
British Capitalism in particular. The whole 
scheme is devised to produce a double roller, 
that of capitalism and communalism, to crush 
Bocialism and Nationalism. The worker’s 
party if any such can be formetl in tho 
legislatun?, has very little chance of carrying 
through the measures suggeste<l in the Report 
of the Whitley Commission, not to speak of 
more radical measurt?s. What the effect of 
the virtual closing of the channels of cons- 
titutional aijtion will ultimately be I do not 
feel competcjit to predict. 

Insurance Cover for Houstadhe t 

A contributor to the Policy of Ijondon 
has the following in lighter vein ; 

I am a disappointed and disillusioned man 
so far as insurance is concerned. I have just 
spent a whole week making enquiries of 
various insurance companies for a rate to 
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cover my moustache against the risk of loss 
or damage by accident^ and was astonished to 
find that this very essential cover could not 
be obtained. The great brains which have 
evolved such wonderful policies as the “House- 
hold Reprehensible” and the unique “If and 
Perhaps Policy” have entirely failed in their 
duty to the public. There is surely a very 
wide and neglected field for business waiting 
to be cultivated in this direction. 

What is the value of a moustache ? To 
a business man this is obvious. The proud 
possessor of a well-trained moustache has so 
much added personality. What confidential 
clerk does not give that extra mark of 
attention and respect to tlie smartly moustached 
business caller ? It is an intimidating force 
which commands an instinctive respect from 
all who come within sighting distance. 

In my own case as a commercial traveller, 
my moustache is worth at least £500 a year 
to me. It gives me added confidence to go 
forth in the pioneering spirit to climb almost 
to inaccessible heights of business-getting. 
There are many like me who have spent years 
carefully cultivating this extra accessory to 
their business-getting personality, ^d to whom 
the loss would spell disaster. 

A recent case of accident to a moustache 
involving total loss of this valuable accessory 
has brought home to me very forcibly that 
such contingencies should be covered by 
insurance. A business acquaintance of mine, 
also a traveller, whilst engaged in calling for 
orders was walking along a street in the 
business quarter of a large town. It appears 
that an office boy was improving the shining 
hour by; practising the modern game of Yo-Yo 
from a third storey window. This promising 


youth had so far progressed in the art that he 
was able to use an extra long string, 
allowing the top to descend to the street 
level Just as my acquaintance was passing 
down came the Yo-Yo and, like a flash, his 
moustache (a particularly fine specimen) was 
pulled out by the Yo-Yo up to the three- 
storey window. The unfortunate traveller’s 
business was almost at a standstill until he 
could grow a new one. 

When a moustache is destroyed or damaged 
beyond reasonable repair (wear and tear 
excluded) there is a period during which the 
owner is at a financial loss until an adequate 
new one is grown, and my acquintance 
suffered a most appalling loss as a result 
of this untoward occurrence. 

Other instances have come to my notice 
revealing the severe risk which is run by the 
moustached public : 

(i) November 5th. — Moustache burned out 
completely by a squib. 

(ii) On a Midsummer day— swarm of bees 
settled in a very luxuriant growth, and when 
disturbed, caused irreparable damage to the 
roots^ rendering the lip sterile to future 
growth. 

(wi) Safety-razor (so-called) accidentally 
slipped, removing nearly half of a promising 
young moustache. Remainder destroyed on 
humane grounds. 

(tv) Traveller in Jews’ Harps— door slammed 
in his face and moustache caught in between 
the door and jamb : (total loss). 

These are only a few of the risks which arc 
run by the unprovided-for moustached public, 
and I submit it is a disgraceful state of 
affairs which ought to be remedied. 



THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S WAY TO 
PREVENT WAR: FMed bjj Leonard Woolf \ 
Published by GoUanex, Pages 576, Price Rs, 5, 

Since the last European Engagement the 
horrors and the ravages of war have been pain- 
fully brought home not merely to the belligerent 
peoples but really to all the nations of the modern 
world. They realise now that civilization would not 
survive another similar outburst, especially because 
another war would not merely involve Europe 
and America, but would inevitably draw into its 
meshes all the peoples of all the five continents 
yet, apparently and obviously, the world, at least 
Europe, is busily preparing for another deadly 
engagement. The Disarmament Conference has 
met with an utterly derisive failure and ultimatums 
and threats are being exchanged from day to day 
between republican Franco and Hitlerite Germany. 
Apprehensions are naturally rife lest a stray 
spark may sot into conflagration the present highly 
inflamablo Europe and involve the not a little 
explosive yellow Par East in its ti)ils. 

Yet if the lessons of experience or history 
have any influence in the shaping of the destinies 
of nations and peoples, war would be an impossi- 
bility for at least several generations to come. The 
effect that the last war had in the day to day 
life of the modern world in almost all its impor- 
tant social aspects is not yet merely a matter of 
history. Politically, the Versailles Theiity still 
offers evidence of war’s ravages ; economically, 
the burden of the debts and reparations still offer 
an insoluble problem to Europe and America 
and have their inevitable, and to all appearances, 
a &r-reaching repercussion on the Commercial 
and monetary policy of the world, and also are. 


not a little responsible, for the sudden precipita- 
tion of the world-economic chaos which has 
been continuing with a fatal fury during the last 
quartette. Socially also a total lack of idealism 
and an unwanted and unhealthy sophistry which 
is daily increasing in its intensity mark the 
post-war modern world. 

It would therefore seem that the ravages of 
war have wrought enough havoc to painfully bring 
home to the belligerents its evils. Y'et the fact 
that the preachers of pence aie met with a futile 
apathy today is perhaps duo to the misanthropic 
conviction that the world moves in a vicious 
circle and that war is consequently an unavoid- 
able, as well as a necessary evil. The publica- 
tion, at this juncture, of the Intelligent Man’s 
way to Prevent war, would therefore seem to be 
most opportune. Unlike most books on the 
problems of war and Peace it is written for the 
laity in language which they can uiidersfcind, and 
deals not merely >vith any one particular aspect 
of the problem like, for instance, the League, or 
Disariiiainent or arbitration, etc., but deals with the 
problems of War and Petice as a whole. Seven 
acknowledged experts, namely Lord Cecil, Gilbert 
Murray, Arnold Foster, C. M. Lloyd, Sir Norman 
Angell, C. R. Buxton and H. J. Laski, contribute 
the eight chapters which constitute the book| 
wherein they not merely prove that'^ar is a 
preventible evil but also lay down in clear and 
unequivocal terms the conditions which must be 
fulfilled or obtained if war has to be preventefl. 

* 4 

Sir Norman AfigeU’s thorough analysis of 
the present state of^' international anarchy opens 
the book with an appropriate warning that patrio- 
tic territorial nationalism must, at least to a 
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certain extent, yidd to the hiffher necessity and 
of course the nobler ideal of a pan-national or 
an international enknlPj an entente which was 
visualized some years back in the Pcaije Manifesto 
issued under the sig^naturcs of iXK)ple like''tbo 
late Anatolo Franco, M. Romain Rolland, 
Geori^e Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russel, Woodrow 
Wilson, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Mahatma 
Gandhi and others. No less important is the 
appeal of Prof. Gilbert Murray in his tlemand 
for a revision of the Peace Treaty as a funda- 
mental basis of such entente. 

But by far the most inte^resting to students 
of contemporary economics are the two chapters 
contributed by C. M. Lloyd and Prof. H. J. 

Laski on the Problems of Russia and the 

■» 

Economic Foundations of Peace respectively. 
Mr. Lloyd strikes a new note not only of mere 
toleration towards “alien” Russia but asserts with 
vehemence that though presenting a variety of 
serious problems to the rest of the world which 
is^ in its essential make up, capitalistic, Russia 
is certainly not an obstacle, not to say a menace, 
to world-peace. Though believing in the eventual 
transformation of the world to a Communist State, 
Russia is nevertheless desirous of the equilibrium 
of Peace as an essential condition precedent to 
the building up of the fabrics of her own econo- 
mic and intellectual life. And Russia has more 
than once proved this attitude not merely by 
actively helping in the League’s Peace parleys, 
but also by contracting treaties of non-agression 
with even Fas(;ist Italy and anti-communist Nazi 
Germany. 

And indeed, instead of looking upon Russia 
as the sore canker in the vital centre of European 


polity, she is looked upon more as a leader and 
a guide out of the mazes of our present economic 
misery and consequent political confusion. That 
is obviously what Prof. Laski was looking upto 
when suggesting a world order of Socialist 
Societies as an essential economic background 
of peace. Prof. Laski rightly asserts that all 
efforts for* peace have so long broken down on 
the rock of economic imperialism, and the world 
must be rid of the present almost violent 
eeommie nationalism of the different national 
States, and a system of international economie 
aUiimm must be evolved before peace can be 
established with any certainty of its being endur- 
ing. And to do that the tendency towards a 
larger and larger equalization in the distribution 
of wealth must be increasingly more pronounced. 
In other words, the invidious distinction, both 
economic and social, between classes must 
gradually bo wiped away and a rapprochement 
secured towards an increasingly wide altruism 
between them. 

But, as Mr. H. G. Wells suggested in his 
William Cllssold, the world must needs indeed 
bo a far bettor place if it were to be rid of this 
fatal apathy towards the prevention of war. 
Since the publication of the volume under 
reference, Europe has advanced even further 
towards another when, and it can only be piously 
hoped for that it may yet bo prevented. But 
again, with Prof. Laski, one would be inclined 
to believe that war could only be prevented 
through the evolution of a world order of Socialist 
societies, and who knows but that even the con- 
stitution of such an order may not require another 
war to accomplish. 

Karuna Kumar Nandl 


IN UGHTER VEIN 

'An insurance official who has a habit of teasing his wife, was out motoruig in the country 
with her when they met a farmer driving a pair of mules. 

Just as they were passing, the mules turned their heads towards the motor car and brayed 
vociferously. 

Turning to his wife the insurance man remarked, ^Tlclatives of yours, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” she said, sweetly, “by marriage.” 



The Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement, 1934 


As the once doomed-to-bc-fiitilo trade 
negotiations between India and Japan have 
terminated successfully in an agreement which 
is considered to be mutually advantageous, we 
hasten to congratulate the governments of both 
countries on their achieveinent It would be 
recalled with concern how in the collrs(^ of the 
negotiations the convention looked like ending 
in smoke and the demands of both the 
countries seemed to be irreconcilable. We 
would rather not discuss here once again the 
conflicts of commercial policy involved in this 
trade convention, which we have tried to 
explain from time to time in the columns of 
our Review. In any case, however, the Indo- 
Japanese Trade Agreement is an encouraging 
compromise between conflicting commercial 
interests, and is expected to yield considerable 
beneflts to tlu* parties concerned. The only 
parties possibly afTcctcd under the agreement 
arc Indian, Lancashire and Continental mill- 
owners. 

Highest benefits, as a result of this Agree- 
ment, will be achieved by the cotton-growers 
and Government while the mill-owners will 
have no cause for complaint in the long run 
on account of the quotas. The Indian 
Government did not insist on the 75 per cent 
duty as presumably it considered that the 
real protection to Indian mills was the quota 
system, and so the ad valorem duty has been 
lowered to 50 per cent only. Doubts have, 
however, been expressed as to the eflScacy of 
quotas in harmonising the diflercnccs in 
industrial and technical efficiency. Thus even 
inspite of the quotas a considerable amount of 


uncertainty will reign in the piccegoods market 
for some time to come. The (uiuse of one 
particular industry allied with the general 
problem has not, however, received the 
proper consideration it deserves ; it is the 
Cotton Yarn manufacturing concern. The 
(.^oiton Yarn industry is placed under no, 
better conditions than are prevalent in the 
textile manufactures. Neither the Trade 
Agreement nor the New Tariff Bill has any 
provision for its betterment. The new 
Tariff Bill, however, which was announced 
just at the conclnsion of the Trade 
Agi’ccmcnt has given rise to some 
misgivings in the minds of the Japanese 
Delegates who have been assured by the 
Government of India that the latter have 
no Intention of prohibiting the importation of 
any Japanese goods in the interests of the 
consumer. In imposing the new specific duties 
upon miscellaneous goods, the Government 
of India has tried only to restore fair 
coiupeiitive conditions and have limited the 
duties to such rates as are deemed necessary 
for tlie protection of Indian interests. 

We should also record our sense of 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by Ilis Excellency Mr. Setsuzo f?awada. His 
Imperial Majesty^s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Siisumii Terao, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign Trade of 
Japan, and lion. Sir Joseph Shore, Member 
of the Executive Council for Commerce and 
Railways and Hon. Sir Prank Noyce, 'Member 
of the Executive Council for Industries and 
Labour. 
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The following record of the proceedings 
of a meeting between the Japanese and Indian 
Trade Delegations on January 5 at the Govetn- 
ment of Indjia Secretariat, New Delhi, shfnfs 
the terms of agreement arrived at on the basis 
of which th(j actual draft will be 
drawn up : — 

His Excellency Mr. Sawada said 
“I am happy to state that an agreement of 
views has been reached between the Japanese 
and Indian delegations on all important pro- 
blems relative to the commercial relations 
between Japan and India, including (1) the 
‘most-favoured-nation’ treatment to bo accorded 
reciprocally to the goods of the two countries ; 
(2) the negotiations to be held concerning the 
modification of customs duties that m<*iy ad- 
versely affect the trade interests of the two 
countries ; (3) the measures to be taken to 
correct the effects of exchange fluctuation ; (4) 
the duties applicable to Japanese cotton piece- 
goods imported into India ; (5) the ipiota to 
be applicable to such Japanese goods, and (6) 
the enforcement of the present agreements : 

“I take the liberty to state iny understanding 
of the agreement of views arrived at between 
the two delegations on these problems, which 
I trust will be concurred in by the Indian 
delegation. 

Tariffs Reciprocity 

“Japan and India shall reciprocally accord 
the ‘most-favoured-nation’ treatment to any 
article, the produce or manufacture of the 
otlier country ; 

“Japan and India agree that, should any 
modification of the customs tariff by either 
country result in the trade interests of the 
other being adversely affected in any appre- 
ciable measure, they shall, upon the request 
of ihe country so affected, enter into negotia- 
tions with the obiect of reconciling, as far as 
possible, the trade interests of the two 
countries. 

“Xhe Government of India shall have the 
right of imposing or varying from time to 
time special rates of customs duty on articles, 


the produce or manufacture of Japan, other 
or higher that those levied on similar articles 
the produce or manufacture of any other 
country, at such rates as the Government of 
India may consider to bo necessary to correct 
the effects of any variation of the exchange 
value of the yen relative to the rupee sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1933. 

“In imposing or varying or, on bejng re- 
quested by the Government of Japan to vary 
such special rates of customs duty, the Govern- 
ment of India undertake to give full considera- 
tion to the relevant factor which tend to raise 
the export prices of Japanese goods, such as 
the purchase by Japan of raw materials in 
markets outside Japan and the adjustment of 
internal Japanese prices, and to limit such 
rates to what is necessary to correct the effects 
of the depreciation of the exchange value of 
the yen relative to the rupee on the duty paid 
value of Japanese goods imported into India. 

“The Government of India further under- 
take that no change in any such rate shall 
be made until it has been in force for at 
least five weeks. Reciprocally, the Government 
of Japan shall have the right of imposing or 
varying special rates of customs duties similar 
to those to which reference has just been 
made on articles the produce or manufacture 
of India, under similar circumstances and 
subject to similar conditions, provided that 
such right should not accrue to the Govern- 
ment of Japan, unless the exchange value of 
the rupee relative to the yen shall bo depre- 
ciated below the value of 1*732 yen. 

Duty on Piecegoodb 

“The customs duties to be imposed by the 
Government of India on Japanese cotton 
piecegoods should not exceed the following 
rates ; Duty on plain greys, 50 per cent ad 
valorem or bh, annas per pound ; duty on 
others, 50 per cent ad valorem. It is under- 
stood that the Government of India shall not 
impose on Japanese cotton piecegoods^ other 
than plain greys, a specific duty exceeding 
514 annas per pound, subject to the agreement 
concerning the “most-favoured-nation’’ treat- 
ment. 
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‘The quantity of Japanese cotton piecegoods 
to be exported to India in the period of one 
year beginning from April 1, shall bo limited 
within a quota which shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the quantity of Indian raw 
cotton exported to Japan in the period of one 
year beginning from January of the same 
year. It is to be noted that the period of 
one year for the purpose of fixing the quota 
of Japanese cotton piecegoods (or piecegoods 
yarn) shall be from April I to March 31, of 
the following year, while the period of one 
year for the purpose of calculating tlie quantity 
of Indian raw cetton exported to Japan or 
cotton yarn) shall be from the January 1 to 
December 1. 

‘The quota of Japanese cotton pieccegoods 
to be exported to India in a piecegoods year 
shall be 325,000,000 yards, and it shall be 
linked with 1,000,000 bales of Indian raw 
cotton exported to Japan in the corresponding 
cotton year. 

“In case the export of Indian raw cotton to 
Japan in any cotton year should fall below 
1,000,000 bales, the quota of Japanese cotton 
piecegoods for the corresponding piecegoods year 
shall bo determined by reducing the above basic 
quota at the rate of 2,000,000 yards for every 

10.000 bales of deficit. In case, however, such 
export in any cotton year should exceed 1,(M)0,()00 
bales, the quota of Japanese cotton piecegoods 
for the corresponding piecegoods year shall be 
determined by increasing the above basic quota 
at the rate of 1,500,000 yards for every addi- 
tional 10,000 bales, provided that the quota 
should in no case exceed 400,000,000 yards. 

“In case the export of Indian raw cotton to 
Japan in any cotton year should •exceeil 

1.500.000 bales, the quantity thus exported in 
excess of 1,500,000 bales shall be for the 
purpose of determining the relevant quota of 
Japanese cotton piecegoods, added to the 
quantity of raw cotton exported to Japan in 
the following cotton year. 

“In respect of both cotton piecegoods and 
raw cotton the exported quantity shall be 
deducted from the imported quantity. 


Half-ybahi.y Periods-' 

“A piecegoods year shall > bw divided into 
two half-yearly periods the first half-yearly 
perjpd rising from April 1 to September 30, 
hnd the second half-yearly period Irom October 
1 to March 31 of the following Vear ; the 
quota for the first iialf-yearly period shall be 
two hundred million (200,000,000) yards. 

“The quotti for the second half-yearly period 
shall be provisionally fixed at the quantity 
which will be derived by deducting 200,000,000 
yanls from the yearly quota calculated on the 
basis of the estimated export of Indian raw 
cotton to Japan in the corresponding cotton 
year. The adjustment of the export of Japa- 
nese cotton piecegoods to India shall be made 
by the end of the said period on the basis of 
the exact cpiantity of Indian raw cotton 
exported to Japan in the corresponding cotton 
year, subject to the rules of the allowances 
between the periods. 

“A transfer from the quota of the first half- 
yearly perioil to the quota of the second half- 
yearly period shall be permitted up to a 
maximum of 20,000,000 yards from the second 
half-yearly period to the first half-yearly period 
of the succeeding pieccegoods year and vice 
verm, A transfer iq) to a maximum of 
20,0(X),000 yards shall be permitted. 

Quota Cateooriks 

“The (piota of cotton piecegoods shall be 
classified into the following categories in con- 
formity with the following percentages : plain 
greys, 45 per cent; bordered greys, 13 per cent; 
blenched, 8 per cent ; coloured and others, 
34 per cent. 

“The percentage allotted to ejich. of the above 
categories may be modified, subject to the 
following conditions : — 

The increase in the category either of bor- 
dered greys or bleached shall not exceed 20 
per cent of the quantity allotted to that cate- 
gory, and the increase in any other category, 
shall not exceed ten per cent of the quantity 
allotted to that category. 

‘The quantity transferable from the category 
cither of bordered greys or bleached shall not 


6 
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exceed 20 per cent of the quantity allotted 
to that cat^osy and ihe qtmntiiy iramtarabk 

r any other category sJiall not exceed ten 
cent of the quantity attolted that 
category ; and not as rendered. 

“The totJil quota of cotton piecegoods for 
piecegoods year shall not be increased by the 
above niodificatioii of the quantity allotted to 
each category. 

“The quota of cotton piecegoods for the 
period between the date on whic^h the present 
Indian customs duty on cotton piecegoods will 
be rediie(?d to 50 per cent and April 1 on 
which the first piecegoods year begins to run, 
shall be the proportionate fniction of the 
quantity that would have been allotted to the 
whole piecegoods year from April 1, 1933, to 
Man:h 31, 1934, on the basis of the quantity 
of Indian raw cotton imported into Japan in 
the cotton year of 1933 from January 1 to 
December 31. 

“The quota for this period and the first half- 
yearly instalment of the first piecegoods year 
quota shall be consolidated into one for the 
period of approximately nine months ending at 
the end of September 1934. 

Duration of Trkaty 
“The new treaty shall be signed as soon as 
possible in London by the respective represen- 
tatives of the Japanese Government and the 
British Government. The treaty shall come 
into effect immediately after the exchange of 
ratificiitions and shall remain in force until 
March 31, 1937. 

“I have above stated the substance of the 
agreement of views that has been arrived at 
between the two delegations in the course of 
the negotiations since September last and I 
trust that the Indian delegations are ready to 
concur that this agreement of views has been 
reached.” 

The Hon. Sir Joseph Bhore, leader of the 
Indian delegation, replied as follows 
“Ihave^at pleasure in informing Your 
Excellency and Your Excellency’s colleagues 
that the Indian delegates find themselves in 
full agreement with the substance of the 


statement which has just been made by Your 
Excellency. I would, however, offer the 
following remiirk not by wav of modification 
of anything which your Excellency has said, 
but in order to secure the elucidation of a 
point which might otherwise bo ambiguous 
and in onler to remove an appearent inconsis- 
tency. I refer to the provision that the 
allotment for the first part of the cotton 
piecegoods year shall be 200 million yards 
in the event of the purchase of raw cotton 
by Japan being less than the quantity which 
would justify a total yearly quota of this 
amount. I assume that Your Excellency 
agrees that the necessary adjustment should 
be made from the next year’s quota.” 

Draftinu op Agrekmknt 

His Excellency Mr. S. Sawada said : — “I 
am happy that my statement has been con- 
curred in by the Hon. Sir Jeseph Bhore. I 
wish therefore to propose that the tw^o 
delegations proceed immediately to the actual 
drafting of the new agreement to be formulat- 
ed upon the basis of the agreement of views 
that has been reached. I trust that the 
are ready to accede to the 

lir Joseph Bhere replied as 

follows;— 

“The Indian delegation agree to the sugges- 
tion put forward by Your Excellency. The 
^reement to be draftc*d will, of course, further 
include conclusions on minor subsidiary details 
which still remain to be filled in.” 

His Excellency Mr. Sawada said 

“According to the information just received 
from my Government the Cotton Spinners* 
Association of Japan, at the committee meeting 
held at Osaka on January 4, decided to 
withdraw on January 8, 1934, the resolution 
concerning the suspension of the purchase of 
Indian raw cotton,” 

Tlie Hon. Sir Joseph Bhore replied as 
follows 

In view of the withdrawal of the resolution 
refen^d to by Your Excellency and in view 
of the agreement of views between the two 
delegations referred to above, the Government 
of India will reduce the customs duties on 
Japanese cotton piecegoods imported into 
India to the rates which have been agreed 
upon between the two delegations from 
January 8, the date from which the resolution 
of the Cotton Spinners’ Association of Japan 
concerning the suspension of purchase of 
Indian raw cotton is withdrawn and will 
accord the “most-favoured-nation” treatment 
in respect of customs duties on Japanese 
cotton piecegoods imported into India. From 
the same date such conditions as have been 
a^ed upon between the two delegations 
will be applied to imports of Japanese 
piecegoods into India.” 


Indian delegation 
proposition.” 

“The lion. S 




The People’s Insurance Company Ltd. 

We congratulate the People’s Insurance 
Company on their commendable valuation 
results for the period ending 31st March, 1933. 
The valuation of the Company’s assets and 
liabilities was made by Mr. G. 8. Manithey, 
A.I.A., and has disclosed a surplus of Es. 7,265. 

The basis of the valuation was fairly 
stringent The mortality table used was 11 m 
with a rating up of 6 and 5 years in the case 
of whole life and other classes of policies res- 
pectively. The rate of interest assumed was 
5 per cent and although the average expense 
ratio of the Company worked out at nearly 
12*5 per cent 15 per cent, was assumed for 
the purposes of the valuation. 

The Actuary has referred to two special 
reserves in this connection. He has set aside 
Rs, 12,000 for meeting demands for surrender 
values according to the guarantee. He has 
also deducted Rs. 38,903-7-0 from the Life 
Assurance Fund as shown in the Balance 
Sheet Reserves would have been even 
greater if credit were taken of assets like preli- 
minary expenses share capital and oi^niza- 
tion expenses which were completely written 
off during the period under review. Under 
this head, the Company could have taken 
credit for Rs. 28,162-10-2. But in order to 
buDd the Company on solid foundations this 
amount was written off and no credit was 
taken for it in arriving at valuation results. 

90 per cent, of the surplus belongs to the 


policiy-holders, and this share amounts to: 
Rs. 6,538. The Actuary recommended Bonus 
at the rate of Rs. 10 and Rs. 7 per thousand 
sum assured to be granted to whole life and 
other classes of policies respectively. This 
is undoubtedly a very encouraging result to 
be disclosed at the first valuation of an 
insurance (.^ompany. We fully agree with the 
Actuary’s concluding remark that : 

^‘In conclusion I have to congratulate you 
on the result of tlie Valuation. Life Insurance 
has a sacred aspect ns combining business 
with social W(?lfare and I hope that your 
Company, being conducted with efficiency and 
e(^onomy, shall show much more improved 
condition than it has been possible for you 
to do during the valuation period, which was 
one of great commercial depression, and thus 
vindicate the sacredness of Life Insurance 
from a national point of view as referred to 
above.” 

Taj Insurance Company Ltd, 

The Report of the second working period 
of the Taj Insurance Company, ending 30th 
June, 1933, of Lahore records a imkpic pro- 
gr<»ss in many important aspects over the 
previous p(*riod of its working. During this 
period, the (^ornpany issued policies for the 
value of Rs. 5,27,000 yielding an annual pre- 
mium income of Rs. 25,896. Total premium 
earned by the (^ompany during the period 
under review amounted to Rs. 22*,079 and the 
total income from all sources rose up to 
Rs. 26,480. Expenses of management absorb- 
ed Rs. 19,375 working out at about 87*7 per 
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cent. The Lif^ Assurance fund of the Company 
stood as at SOtlT Juno, 1933, at Bs. 9,453, 
an .;i^ease of nearly 50 per cent over the 
previous year’s figure. Another most favour- 
able feature of the Company is its favourable 
mortality experience, there having occurred 
no death amongst the policy-holders. 

The Company offers a variety of scheme 
to the intending policy-holders and all upto date 
privileges and liberal policy conditions. It 
also accepts risks on female lives with slightly 
altered terms. 

The Managing Agents, Messrs. S. L. 
Tuli & Co. have voluntarily foregone their 
full commission and entire remuneration for 
this and previous working period. Mr. S. L. 
Tuli is a higlJy experienccid and fiir-sighted 
businessman, and this gesture of his will 
be widely appreciated. Although the Taj is 
yet a juvenile institution, its big future seems 
to be almost assured under the fostering care 
and vigilance of its able Managing Agents. 

Neptune Assurance Company Ltd 

The third Annual Report of the Directors 
of the above Company discloses certjiin very 
promising business results. Although the 
business in the Life Department commenced 
only from the 1st May, 1932, the Company 
issued policies assuring a sum of Rs. 17,16,221 
during the year ending 31st July, 1933. This 
result is highly commendable. The annual 
premium income to be derived from the 


business amounts to Rs. 1,07,055. Income 
realised from interest, dividend and other 
sources was Rs. 1,325. The Life Fund which 
the company has been able to build up within 
such a short time and which stands at 
Rs. 12,298 is a remarkable feature indeed. 

The management of the Company is not 
left with any Managing Agents and is under 
the direct supervision of the Directors. 
Another interesting feature of the Company 
is that medical examination is not compulsory 
especially in regard to the Daily Premium 
policy while a lien of a reasonable period is 
attached to each life upon which risk is ac- 
cepted without medical examination. This 
system has not only saved the Company from 
an unfavourable mortality experience but has 
helped to keep the costs of procuring business 
at a low figure. 

The Company also operates in the Provid- 
ent or Mutual Branch which is older than the 
Life Department and commands larger funds. 
The total amount of claims paid in this depart- 
ment now comes to nearly Rs. 75,000. Duiing 
the year under review tlie Company has paid 
Rs. 22,667 by way of claims inclusive of 
immediate reliefs aflFording reliefs to 276 
helpless families. 

The progress achieved by the Neptune 
Assurance Company Ltd. during the first 
couple of years of its activity in the life 
insurance field is remarkable, and the Company 
is expected to achieve greater success in the 
future. 




New Year’s Greetings 

Wc have great pleasure in reciprocating 
most cordially the very kind New Year’s 
Greetings that have been extended to us by 
many of our friciiids and constituents. We 
apologise to them for making use of our columns 
in thanking them instead of hiking the luilp of 
the Post Officer Wc also take this opportunity 
to extend our warmest New Year’s Gr(»etings 
to our readers and constituents, both individual- 
ly and collectively. 

Europeans and Commerce 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce 
held their Annual Session this year in Calcutta. 
Various topics of controversial as well as non- 
controversial nature were discussed as usual, 
and a number of resolutions passed. They 
dealt with taxation relief, Aden salt, siirch.arge 
on sugar, surcharge on coal and others. The 
Viceroy for the first tiincj attended the 
deliberations of the Kuropcan Chambers’ 
annual meeting. The observations made by 
the Finance and Commerce? Members of the 
Government of Fndia on the issues raised 
afforded an opportunity to the public of know- 
ing the views and attitude of the Government 
in regard to several important problems. The 
Federation of Indian Chambers of (]!ommcrce, 
however, are at a disadvantage in this respect, 
since due to their attitude towards the Kound 
Table Conference, not only the Viceroy but 
also members of his Executive Coiiiicll have 
refrained from attending the annual Delhi 
session of Federated Chambers. 


Unanimity in commercial matters is hard to 
achieve not only as betwcicn Associated 
Chambers and Federation of Chambers, but 
also as between difternt groups and interests 
under the auspices of (jitluir. So there is 
nothing particularly discouraging about the 
wide divcrgcnchis of opinion expressed by 
mcmbei*s from differciiit parts of the country. 

By far the most important resolution 
ptissed this session was on the necessity for 
relief in taxation to lighten the burden on 
taxpayers. The resolution wes moved by 
Mr. Browning of tin? Madras Chamber of 
Commerce and Mr. J. G. Kyan of Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce added that there 
should not be any restoration of the second 
moiety of the cut in the salaries of the services, 
unless at the same time some substantial and 
general relief by rc^due.tion or removal of the 
25 % income ttix surcharge was aftbrded. 
There will bo mu(*h piiblu? sympathy behind 
this contention, and w(i are in full agreement 
with the public desire that no further relief 
should be ofier(*d to the seiwicos before tlie 
burden on general taxpayers had b(?en sub- 
stantially lightfMied. Th(? Government’s 
attitude so far as it could b(? gathered from 
the Finance Member’s speech was not pro- 
nounced enough to be committal either this 
way or that. The Chambers were sharply 
divid(?d in their opinions on the resolution 
which demanded the duty on .^den salt to be 
increased to the level of the duty now levied 
on foreign salt. The proposer who was a 
member of the Bengal Chamber emphatically 
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voiced the sentiment of the prr)vince. The 
resolution was violently opposed by those who 
have vested interests in the salt industry of 
Aden. But we arc gratified to note that the 
subject will be investigated by a Special 
Committee during tin; end of this month. The 
resolution on the removal of surcharge on 
the import duty of sugar was put to vote and 
carried by a lai^e majority. The surchai^e 
was levied, mainly for revenue purposes, and 
its abolitiop naturally will considerably depend 
upon the biidgefeiry position. 

Among many other subjects discussed, tliis 
session may be mentioned : import duty on 
foreign cotton, abolition of Riiilway surcharge, 
reduction of airmail charges, export duty on 
hides, etc. 

Ilis Excellency the Viceroy discussed the 
economic situation of the country as a whole, 
and referred to the unemployment problem 
which has proved a menace to the administra- 
tion, and appealed for co-operation which was 
very significant 

Both the Associated Chambers and the 
Federated Chambers arc in the same position 
in one respect, that is, neither of them has 
an independent secratariat of its own. 
Merely speaking of platitude docs not carry 
us long in the path of recovery or progress 
in our econmic life ; but what is expected of 
such organisations is a definite lead which 
they ought to provide to the countrymen 
supported by adequate facts and figures. 
The recently established boards of statisticsil 
research and economic enquiry will, however, 
perform similar functions, but they cannot 
be urged upon to formuLatc plans according to 
the diif^ent policies of different organissitions. 

Protection for Smaller Industries 

As a result of the various representations 
made to the Commerce and Industries 


Department of tlie Government of India on 
behalf of several minor industries, the 
Commerce Member has introduced in the 
Assembly a Bill on tho^ 21|it January last 
which proposes to amend the existing Tariff 
Act so as to subject certain imports to the 
minimum specific duty or an ad valorem 
duty whichever is higher. This measure is 
expected to yield an extra revenue of 
Bs. 20 lakhs to the Government, and is 
believed to make all low priced imports to 
pay the minimum specific duties while higher- 
priced competitive articles will not be affected 
as the ad valorem 25^ duty in these 
categories will be greater than the minimum 
specific duty. The Indian industries will, 
it is claimed, be protected against cheap 
foreign imports on which the incidence 
of specific duty will be high, but the 
higher-priced rivals will remain in the field to 
compete. 

The solicitude expressed by the Govern- 
ment for the interest of minor industries in 
India is indeed laudable, and the expected 
yield of revenue is also encouraging from the 
budgetary point of view, but what we have 
been emphasising for tlie last few years is 
that the rather indiscriminate tariff* policy of 
the Government has caused very real hardship 
to the consumers whose point of view has 
been completely lost sight of by the Govern- 
ment. This duty will enhance the price of 
imported articles which are used as raw 
materials or aids to the minor industries which 
have been sought to be protected, and the 
measure in which protection may bo realised 
by smaller industries without jeopardising the 
interests of consumers seems to us to be 
extremely limited. We draw the attention of 
our readers to an article published in this 
issue entitled ^TChe Need for Consumers^ 
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Protection’’ wh^rc this point of view has been 
thoroughly discussed with reference to the 
tariff policy of the Government of India. 

We have no^doubt that the Bill will have a 
smooth passage through the legislatures, 
but it is yet to be seen how far the ambition 
of the measure achieves fulfilment. 

The situation arising out of tills measure 
with reference tx) the Indo-Japanese Agreement 
has been dealt with elsewhere in this Issue 
in connection with the said Agreement 

“New India” Declares Bonus ! 

One of the most encouraging new year 
events in the field of Indian insurance is the 
declaration of bonus by the New India 
Assimincc Company Ltd. in its Life Depart- 
ment The rumour of such an incident was 
already in the air, and the public and the 
Insurance press all over India have welcomed 
the tidings with great satisfaction. Imme- 
diately .after the announcement had been 
published, the Company received immense 
response and congratulations from its workci'S, 
agents and policyholders, and it seems almost 
certain that New India’s popularity has been 
afforded a great impetus in its ascendant 
march, as a result of the libcnil gifts provided 
by the valuation. 

This is the first valuation of the Company 
in its Life Department and was made as at 
31st March, 1933, on, we understand, very 
stringent bases. We have not yet received 
the full details of the valuation, but we are 
informed that the rate of interest assumed for 
the purpose of valuation was 4 p. c. which 
far exceeds the actual rate of interest earned 
by the Company on account of the incidence 
of the diverse investments of the Company’s 
funds, and does not take account of the 
tangible appreciations which liave been 


realised by the Company’s holdings of securi- 
ties. Even conceding these unfavourable 
circumstances, tlic Company lias been able 
to show a large surplus which has enabled it 
to declare simple Reversionary Bonus at 
the nite of Rs. 15 and Rs. 10 per tlioiisand 
per annum on Whole Life and Endowmei^t 
policies respectively. We have nothing but 
admiration for the reniiirkabhi results achieved 
by the Company in its first valuation.. 

The company has further decided to grant 
a rebate of 2Va j). e. on all annual payments of 
premiums, which concession is extended to 
old policyholders as well. 

The Company, as is well-known, is run on 
very sound and cautious lines, and it Is 
remarkable that New India has ac^hieved a 
rare combination of caution and plenty, 
strictly scientific business principles and 
comparatively high bonuses for its policy- 
holders. 

We ex)ngnitulato Mr. S. B. Cardmastcr, the 
Life Manager of the C.^ompany and Dr. 8. C. 
Roy, the Branch Manager in Calcutta for the 
splendid achievements of the Company. 

The Ctuake-tide in Clive Street 

In the noon of the loth January last when 
we, being “comfortably” situated on the third 
floor of a huge mansion in Clive Stnjet, were 
going through the final copies of this issue 
we wcjrc rudely surprised by a severe shock 
of carthcpiakc, wliicli, later on, was found to 
have swept all over India lasting for about 
eight minutes, and causing considerable loss 
of life and damage of property in remoter, 
parts of the country. In all the office build- 
ings of Clive Street there was a 'tnad rush 
towards the stair case undertaken by the 
Sahibs, Baboos, Mem-Sahibs and the menials, 
and a stampede followed. Those who could 
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get out of their respective offices flocked on 
the streets and were anxiously watching the 
developments which might have proved enor- 
mously fatal lia<l a single house collapsed 
at the shake. Among tlic many anxious souls 
which w<^ encountered on thcj streets on 
Monday^ particularly perplexed appeared the 
faces of several Tnsurance Managers who had 
several anxious minutes of extreme suspense 
not only pii their own accounts but also an 
account <rf - their companies that might have 
had to pajr enormous sums in claims if wide- 
spread casualties had tiken ])lacc. 

It was soon realised that the eiarthquakc 
had lessons for us. It is, in tin; first instance, 
a great lev(iller. The chambered differences 
of business offices in Clive Street had no 
signihcance for the tinu* being when from the 
Burra-Sahib down U) the most inconsiderable 
"boy^^ had stood and prayed side by side on 
the Str(*('t and had gossiped to one another in 
a most "un-oflicial” and friendly manner. It 
also reminded the owners of buildings of their 
duty to insure their houses against earthquake, 
and served to point out to the engineering 
genius what it may yet achieve for the pro- 
tection of mankind. 

Capitation Charges Belief 

The Repoii; of the Capitation Tribunal 
along witli the Government of Indians orders 
and the Prime Ministcjr’s announcement were 
published on the 21st December last The 
British Government have decided to recom- 
mend to the British Parliament that the 
amount of grant towiu*ds India's defence 
expenditure should be one and a half million 
pounds, this amount to include a separate 
subsidy of £ 130,000 per annum hitherto paid 
from the Army Funds towards the cost of 
transport of British troops to and from India. 


The total gain to India is estimated at 
£1,417,000 per annum. We" 3o not however, 
find anything in the Tribunal's Report upon 
which we should congratulate the commis- 
sioners or the tax-payers of India, since what 
India hiis been repeatedly demanding is not 
merely a revision of the capitation rate but 
its total abolition. In this connection, the 
Leader recalls Mr. Buchanan's note appended 
to the Welby Commission Report : 

"It (the capitation charge) is in the nature 
of an imperial and not an Indian charge, and 
ought never to have been imposed upon 
India, l^he British Army is the army of the 
Empire. If India pays .all their expenses 
whilst in her service, she docs everything 
that can be expected of her and far more than 
is demanded from any other part of the 
Empire.” 

Insurance Education Society 

At a meeting of the Council of the 
Insurance Education society held on the 
15th Deccmlxir last the following gentlemen 
were unanimously elected office-bearers of the 
Society for the current year ; — 

Ih-esident ; Mr. J. N. Basil, m. a., b. l. 
M. L. o. 

Vice-Presidents ; Khan Bahadur Ahsan- 
ullah, M. A., r. K. H. (Retd.) ; Mr. K N. Sen ; 
Capt S. C. Sen Gupta, m. d., p, ii. c. s. (Lond) ; 
Mr. S. N. Gupta ; Mr. A. C. Sen ; Mr. K. M. 
Naik. 

General Secretary and Treasurer ; Dr. S. C. 
Roy. 

Assitant Secretaries : Mr. M. MouHk ; 
Mr. Shibmohan Ghosh. 

The same meeting elected the Governing 
Body of the Calcutta College of InsuniM^ce 
as follows : — 

Chainnan : Mr. D. P. Khaitan, m. a., b. u 
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Secretary : Mr, H K Sarkar, m. a. 

‘ Jt Secretary : Mr. G. Basn^ p. s. a., a., a. 

L s. A. (Lond.) 

Memherfi : Prof. J. C. Mitra, Dr. 8. C. Roy, 
Dr. B. Ahmed, d. p. s., Mr. T. Dutta, M. a., u. l. 
Mr. S. N. Banerjca, M. a., b. com., g. d. a. 

Besides the above, a Publicity Committee 
was formed with the following genthuiien 
as members : — 

Dr. 8. C. Boy, (chairman) ; Mr. N. Giiha 
(Commercial Gazette) j Mr. A. T. Banerjca 
(Insurance Herald) ; Mr. H. L. Mukherji 
(Financial Times) ; Mr. 8uren Niyogi (Sanhati) 
Mr. 8. B. Roy Choudhuri, Secretary. 

Sir James Grigg 

Responsible circles have highly welcomed 
the appointment of Sir James Grigg, k. c. b., 
as Indians new Finance Member in succession 
to 8ir George Schuster, K. c. s. i., K. c. m. o., 
c. B. K., M. c. It is certain that 8ir James’s 
valuable experience of the British Treasury 
will be brought to bear upon the financial 
adininistr^ition of India. Educated at 
St. John’s Colloge, Cambridge and a Wrangler, 
having secured tripos in Mathematics, he 
joined the Treasury in 1913, became principal 
Private Secretary to successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer from 1921 on to 1930, became 
the Chairman, Board of Customs and Excise, 
November, 1930, and Chairman, ]3oard of 
Inland Revenue next month. It is believed 
that Sir James Grigg will in all probability be 
appointed Financial Adviser to the Federal 
Legislature when the new constitution will 
come into force. 

Considerable importance and responsibility 
attaches to the position which Sir James Grigg 
will*%iccupy just before- the inauguration of ‘ 
the j^sehre Bank. By the control of currency 
And credit being entrusted to an independent 


authority, the duties of the next Finance 
Member will naturally be lessened, but as a 
set-off there will be the many financial 
problems connected with the Federation, and 
Sir James Grigg’s work in India will not b(\ 
less arduous than that of his predecessors. Wc 
hope that hLs tenure of office will see the 
r(!a,lisation of the cconoinic recovery which 
seems now in sight 

Sir Daniel Hamilton’s Scheme for Bengal 

In a paper read at the Calcuttii University 
Sir Daniel Hamilton suggested a scheme of 
cash credit for the economic reorganisation 
of Bengal and of India. He drew his inspira- 
tion from the marvellous progress and 
prosperity which the system had worked in 
Scotland where this species of credit was 
invented. He suggested the financing of the 
people by grouping them into co-operative 
societies composed of men who could be 
tnisted to make good the money they would 
receive in return. 

Cement Trade Statistice 

In order to form an appi*oximately true 
idea about the progress and procedure of con- 
crete and cement trade in India the following 
table would be of some actual help : 


Yesars 

Indian 

Productions 

Imports 

Total con' 
mimption 

1920 

91,253 

113,507 

209,760 

1921 

132,812 

107,009 

238,821 

1922 

151,336 

109,924 

261,260 

1923 

234,936 

98,481 

333,417 

1924 

263,936 

88,416 

352,162 

1925 

360,549 

68,200 

54,300 

428,749 

1920 

338,006 

. 442,806 

1927 

477,742 

69,000 

646,742 

1928 

657,953 

74,700 

632,653 

1929 

560,682 

74,800 

635,482 

1930 

559,856 

68,000 

627,856 

1031 

587,806 

62,500 

650,306 

1932 

582,182 

69,000 

641,132 
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IndiuL Motor Imports since 1913-14 

The folloyiring table showa the imports of motor cars into India daring each year since 
1919-20 compared with those for the pre-war year and the war averages : 

NUMBER OP MOTOR CARS IMPORTED. 



United 

Ejngdom. 

United** 

States. 

Canada 

France 

Italy. 

Other 

Countrif 

Total 

Year 1913-14 (pre-war) 
War average (1914-15 to 

1,669 

868 

— 

111 

7 

225 

2,880 

1918=19) 

537 

1,681 

— 

49 

28 

22 

2,317 

Year 1919-20 

448 

9,353 

20 

3 

17 

84 

9,925 

„ 1920-21 

2,541 

10,120 

1,938 

192 

218 

423 

15,432 

„ 1921-22 

790 

802 

576 

158 

222 

347 

2,895 

„ 1922-23 

449 

1,386 

1,846 

61 

131 

450 

4,323 

„ 1923-24 

1,005 

2,865 

3,290 

153 

370 

301 

7,984 

„ 1924-25 

1,682 

3,106 

3,956 

215 

235 

186 

9,380 

„ 1923-26 

2,399 

4,143 

4,775 

367 

860 

213 

12,757 

„ 1926-27 

2,546 

4,030 

4,476 

607 

1,416 

122 

13,197 

„ 1927-28 

3,600 

6,031 

3,400 

538 

1,367 

186 

15,122 

„ 1928-29 

3,645 

10,145 

4,366 

277 

967 

167 

19,567 

„ 1929-30 

3,738 

9,620 

2,318 

364 

1,150 

189 

17,399 

„ 1930-31 

2,885 

5,098 

3,250 

261 

917 

190 

12,601 

„ 1931-32 

2,178 

3,368 

676 

161 

510 

327 

17,220 

„ 1932-33 

3,958 

1,201 

296 

84 

226 

436 

6,201 


Scindhia Steamship (Burma) Ltd. 

A private shipping Company, known as 
the Scindhia Steamship (Burma) Ltd., was 
ro8:istored on December 21, 1933 in Burma. 
The Capital of the Company is Rs. 25 lakhs, 
divided into shares of Rs. 1000 each. The 
first directors are Messrs. Walchad Hirachand, 
R. N. Moraijce, L. Naravjee, S. N. Hajt, 
J. D; Biiki, and Ahmed Chandoo. 

Associated Chambers on Posted Insurance 
At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta on 
Monday, on the motion of a representative of 
the Punjab Chamber of Commerce the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted ^TThis Associa- 
tion, having regard to the lack of facilities, 
for the remittance of money to and from the 


small towns and business centres of the 
countr}% recently intensified by Government's 
attitude towards remittances by half currency 
notes, recommends that, with a view to 
cheapening the alteniative facilities for 
remittance by the public, the postal insurance 
fees be reduced particularly for large sums 
and that the present maximum limit of 
Rs. 3,000 in the case of insured articles be 
considerably mcreased-” Sir Prank* Noyce, 
Member for Industry and Labour to the 
Government of India who was present by 
invitation, pointed out that great care and 
precaution had to be taken by the Post Office 
in handling insured articles, in view of which 
the authorities had no reason to believe that 
the existing charges were top. higL ' ' 


of oiWn (if nan; of the care imported fam the United StatM of America daring the yean 
ptenpns to 1920-31 u .Canada. 
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HawrdoiiB OooopationB 
Th« Government of India has notified that 
it is intended to declare the following occn- 
pations^ namely^ — (i) the felling and logging 
of trees^ (ii) the transport of timber^ (iii) the 
control of extinguishing of forest fires^ and 
(iv) elephant-catching operationSi as hazardous 
occupations^ and to direct that the provisions 
of tlie Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923 
Act shall subject to the provisions of section 
2 (3)^ apply in the case of any person who is 
employed in any such occupation. Any 
suggestions or objections to the foregoing 
proposals must reach the Government of India 
not later than Januaiy 31^ 1934. 

Insurance and the Dollar 

The following paragraphs quoted from 
Commerce will be self-explanatory and interest- 
ing : 

Although the British insurance companies 
have very large interests in America, the 
collapse of the dollar is for them a matter of 
quite minor importance. Holders of insurance 
shares need not, therefore, concern themselves 
with this feature and with the reports which 
have appeared in the financial columns of 
some of the national newspapers to the effect 
that this collapse is likely to have a prejudicial 
efiect on the general security and dividend- 
earning capacity of their holdings. Certainly, 
on a first superficial consideration of the fact 
that the holdings of the British companies of 
securities in dollar currency run into some 
hundreds of millions of dollars; the conclusion 
might bo formed that the depreciation in the 
value of these stxsurities in terms of sterling, 
which the collapse of the dollar implies, is a 
very serious matter. Such a conclusion is, 
however, entirely eiToneous, because the value 
of these dollar securities in terms of sterling 
does not affect, except in a very small degree, 
the normal routine of the trading operations 
of our oonipauies in the United States^ 


A true perspective of the effect of the 
collapse of the dollar can only be obtained by 
remembering that the main trading operations 
of British companies with America are 
conducted entirely in the dollar currency. 
Premiums are received, for example, anti 
claims and expenses are paid in dollars. 
Naturally, also, as the liability of our 
companies under their contracts to ‘American 
policyholders is in terms of dollars, the 
reserves held against these liabilities are either 
in dollars or dollar securities. In other wonls, 
the business of British insurance companies 
in America must be regarded as a more or 
less self-contained unit working entirely on 
the dollar currency. Fluctuations in the 
value of the dollar ii^ terms of sterling of 
other currencies in no way affect the noimal 
routine of that business, and have only to 
be considered when it is necessary for some 
reason or another to remit funds to or receive 
funds from that country. 

New Opening for Indians 

The post of commercial manager^ of airways 
ofiers a new opening for Indians, and 
Mr. Nripendra Nath MUra' is now completing 
his practical training at the Imperial Airways 
and Indian Trans-Contincnfcil Airways OflScc 
at Karachi, to fit himself for such a post. 
He has recently returned to India after 
undergoing a course in internal organisation 
at the Irnperiiil .\riways headquarters at 
Croydon. On completion of his training here 
Mr. Mitra will be placed in charge of one of 
the Airways stations. 

Dacca Municipal Loan 

The Dacca Municipality has decided upon 
taking a loan of Bs. 2,40,000 for tar-macadaniL- 
ing all important roads of the city. It will 
be redeemed in ten years partly out of the 
money set apart annually for the repair of 
roadd. 
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MuMolini and InBurance 

That mdrriagc is not a perpetual honeymoon, 
but carries definite responsibilities which no 
bridegi'oom should tiy to evade was impressed 
upon the 2,500 couples who, under the 
patninnge of Mussolini, participated recently 
in the first mass nuptial ceremony ever held 
in ItAily. iVfter the festivities Mussolini 
presented eaeh of the couples with 500 lire, 
collected {1*0111 old bachelors, and in addition 
a Life Imurance Policy. He further extorted 
the newly-weds to increase their insurance, 
thixuigh thrift, until a proper prospective total 
is carried. 

Fire Death's in U. S. A. 

he Policy records that about 10,000 
])eo[)lc lose their lives because of fires. 

Toll of Streets in London in 1933 

A statement reecuitly issued by the National 
"Safety Asso(5ation gives the following 

facts : n 

The nuniber Sf « persons killed in road 
accidents shows an increase of l(i'^4 per cent 
and the number of injured an increase of 
9 per cent during the months of July, August 
and September this year, as compared with 
the same period last year. The first nine 
months of tliis year show increase of 8’’4 per 
cent in the number killed and 5k per cent 
in tlic number injured as compared with the 
same period in 1932. 

These results are compiled from figures 
supplied to the National "Safety Fii-st” 
Association by 227 out of 234 Chief Con- 
sfhbles, and cover the whole of Great Britain 
except King’s Lynn, Merthyr Tydfil, Norwich 
and Ramsgate, and the county areas of 
Durham, Northampton, and Staffordshire, for 
which figures have not been received. 


During the nine months, the number of 
deaths in the Metropolitan Police Area 
increased from 891 to 1,041, in Kent from 
129 to 134, ^though in the City of London the 
^number fell from 13 to 10, in Surrey from 75 
to 53, and in Essex from 99 to 78. 

It is noteworthy that places where local 
safety activities are energetically undertaken 
com^mre generally very favourably with places 
where nothing special is done. The association 
advocates that every centre with a population 
of over 10,000 should form a branch of the 
^ association. 

Harpell Again 

Mr. J. J. Harpell, who was sentenced to 
imprisonment hi Canada for a defamatory 
libel on the Sun I^ife Assurance Company in 
Canada continues t^j be a source of annoyance 
to his countrymen. He is reported to have 
been arguing with his lawyer over the little 
bill of costs. The lawyer has submitted an 
account for $ 5,000 ; but on the matter going 
before the Superior Court of Montreal, it was 
decided that $ 3,000 should suffice. 

Motor Hazards in Bhodesia 

The Policy records the incident of a 
collision between a car and a hippopotamus 
while the driver was motoring to the Victoria 
Falls. The hippo rushed out from a roadside 
grove and smashed the car front. The owner’s 
wife had her kneecap broken, and the driver 
and his daughter suffered shock and bruises. 
The hippo was almost unhurt and retired to 
the grove, 

Bani Fabrik 

We welcome the foundation of a new 
Bakery at Calcutta of the above name which 
has already staged operation* This new 
institution augurs well - for its future und^ the 
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fbsteriiig care and watchful management ,of 
Dr. J. N. Basu/ who, besides having acquired 
expert training in Germany and other 
continental countries .and a Prafessor at the 
Jadavpur College of Engineering . and Techno- 
logy, is engaged in the development of small 
scale national industries, and Mr. B. B. Sil, a 
veteran business man. We wish the enterprise 
all success. 

Forecasting Business Expansion— -Lecture at 
Bangiya Dhana-Vijnan Farishat 

"Forecasting has always been a normal 
phenomenon in the (Liily life of individuals 
and of course of business men and finance 
ministers,” said Prof. Benoy Sarkar while 
introducing the lecturer Sj. Gopal Chandra 
Roy B.8C., n. Jj. at the recent meeting of tho 
Bengali Institute of Economics. Ho said 
further : "But in recent years economic and 
financial forecasting has grown into a special 
science based on the statistical study of djiy 
to day developments. The theory of value, 
the central subject of economics, has taken 
a new shape in the form of theory of crises. 
It is more proper now to say that economics 
is the science of crisis rather than the science 
of wejilth. Barring tho resetvrch activities of 
the Bangiya Dhana Vijnan Parishad on 
statistical and factual basis, the Bengalees have 
devoted attention mostly to economic history. 
It is now time tliat there should be within 
the country a set of people who would make 
a comparative study of value in its new 
aspects and study tlie economic barometer in 
its proper perspective.” He stressed on the 
influence of higher mathematics, c<alculus, on 
economic measurements and desired that 
Bengal should pay attention to it especially 
as Bengalees are taking.^ore and more to new 
businesses like coal, jute, bank, insurance, 


tea etc. He sounded a note of hopefulness 
and was sure diat an industrial boom was jc^t 
far distant 

Amongst others were present PrOf* 
Banes var Dass, Dr. N. Law and Messrs 
Biren Dtis Gupta, J. N. Sen Gupta, Sudhish 
Biswas Shib Chandra Dutt, Nagen Chowdliury, 
ILiridas Palit, Capt, N. M. Ray Chowdliury, 
Messrs Kamakshya Bose, Moni Moulik, apd 
Sudha De. 

The Lecturer, Gopal Chandra Roy spoke 
on "Forecasting Business Expansion.” He 
said that fiuctuations have a systematic growth 
or decay. That these are not purely accidental 
phenomena is a problem ^hat would strike 
every one if he gives a few moments’ 
reflection. 

Note circulation of Canadian Chartered 
Bank, or Whe«at receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Canada or Pig iron production 
in the U. 8. and there are many other examples 
which on analysis show -Ahat the fluctuations 
in each of these series of business there are 
thr(ie typical movements viXf (i) a long time 
trend, (ii) seasonal variation and (iii) cyclical 
variation. 

nie jirinciples by which these three typical 
fluctuations with respect to time have been 
isolated and studied depend upon mathematical 
processes known as the method of Least 
Square for the determination of trend, the 
Median-link-Relative method for seasonal 
variation and the Fourier’s or Periodogram 
analysis for cyclical variation. The peculiarity 
of these analysis is that each of the typical 
movements of a business item is expressed 
with regard to time only, i,e. it may be said 
beforehand some two months or six months 
hence what will be the value of Trend, of 
seasonal variation and of Cyclical variation. 
The basis on which such forecast with respect 
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io each of these types of variation is made 
depends upon the fact that each of these 
variktions is connected by equations expressed 
in terms of time. 

Having analysed and knowing the definite 
relation that is linked up with each of these 
variations, by the reverse process of synthesis 
forecast of a business item can be made, 
which, however, by further finer treatment 
may bo corrected by a mathematical process 
of smoothing of data for accidental causes 
such as famine, war etc. 

By similar process the price fluctuation of 
Raw Jute in Calcutta was analysed by the 
speaker. His forecast as given to the Bengal 
National Chanab’er of Commerce and as 
testified by observation with actual price later 
on which were read af^ as follows ; 

Raw Jute Price in CAEOurrA 


Date when 
forecast 
was made. 

Date for 
which ^o^e- 
cast was 
made. 

Price per 
Md. fore- 
casted 

Price 

Observed, 

23-1-33 

4-2-33 

Hfl. 4-14 

Rs. 5-2 


11-2-33 

5- 0 

5-0 


18-2-33 

5- 0 

.5-2 


25-2-33 

5- 0 

5-2 


5-3-33 

4-14 

4-14 


11-3-33 

4-12 

4-12 


18-3-33 

4-11 

4-14 


25-3-33 

4-10 

4-14 


After the lecture a group photograph of 
the members of the Bangiya Dhana Vijnan 
Parishad and gentlemen present was taken. 


Another Handsome Donation 

We have very great pleasure in annoiinciBg 
that Mr. A. C. Sen of the Empire of India 
Life Assurance Co., Ltd. has donated a sum of 
Rs, 50 to tiie Calcutta College of Insurance. 


The College has already enlisted the sympathy 
of all well-wishers of Indian insurance, and it 
is fortunate in having obtained the patronage, 
extended so kindly and ungnujgingly, vf 
Mr. A. C. Sen, the popular Commercial 
Magnate of Bengal. 

v 

2, Boyal Exchange Place 

In the wake of tlie New Year, the above 
premises in Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta, 
seem to be growing into a hive of business 
activity, and have grown in importance by 
accommodating the following four important 
offices with effect from January 2, 1934 : — 

(1) Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

(2) Indian Institute of Economics 

(3) Indian Insurance Institute 

(4) Insurance Herald 

Respective constituents please note. 

Change of Address 

The Calcutta Branch of the East and West 
Insurance Company Ltd. has shifted to more 
commodious premises at 37, Strand Road with 
effect from the 2ud January last 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

The office of the Aryasthan Insurance 
Company has been removed to 2, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

Wall Calendars 

We have much pleasure in acknowledging 
the receipt of nice wall-calendars from the 
following insurance offices and firms : — 

(1) Hindu Mutual Life Assurance Ltd. 

(2) New Dsdia Assurance Company Ltd. 

1 ( 3 ) Iiidia Equitable Insurance Company 

Ltd. 

(4) Sreekrishnaj^rinting Works. 

(5) People’s Insurance Co., Ltd, 
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A Tea Party 

A tea party was pven at the Imperial 
Bestaurant^i Calcutta^ on Saturday, the 23rd 
ultimo, under the auspices of the New Asiatic 
Life Insurance Company of Delhi, to meet the 
Board of Directors, Mr. B. M. Birla, 

Mr. L. N. Birla, Sir B. B. Ghosh and Pandit 
Hriday Nath Kunzru. The guests were 

received by Mr. Hemanta K, Sircar, the 
General Manager. 

Personal Pars 

Franklin B. Mead, Executive Vice- 
President of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, died on 
November 29, 1933, at the age of 58. 

* >i( * 

A number of shares valued at Rs. 20,000 

in Railway and other companies in Calcutta 
belonging to 'Pundit dawaharlal Nehru were 
attached by the Government on account of 
the arrears of income-tax, 

* ♦ ♦ 

The late Mr. Vithalbhai Patel has left a 
Slim of money amounting to Rs. 1,00,000 to 
be spent for the purpose of India’s political 
uplift, preferably for publicity work on behalf 
of India in foreign countries. 

4t . * ♦ 

Sir N. N. Sircar has joined the Basanti 
Cotton Mills* of Calcutta as a Patron-Director. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, KT. pL., Chairman, Great 
Asoka Assurance Company o^^ Patna was 
entertained at an 'Afternoon Party by: Mesrt^. 
A. L. Ojha and P. D. Himatsiiigka, Directop 


of the Company, on 31st December, 1933, at 
tlie Imperml Restaurant, Calcutta. 

* ♦ * * 

Mr. J. N. Basil, m.a., m. l. c, performed the 
opening ceremony of Cdcutta Celluloid 
Works Limited on the 15th Januaiy, 1934. 
Mr. J. N. Bose is the Managing Director of 
this new concern. 

* 

‘'Dr. S. C: Roy, Managing Editor, The 
Imurdnee and Finance Review, delivered a 
lecture on "The N(»cd for Tnsurace Education/^ 
at the Calcutta Collegia of Insurance on 13th 
January last. 

* * * « 

Mr. Walchand Hiracliand, President of 
the Scindhia Steam Navigation Company 
of Bombay, has been reappointed h member 
of the governing body of the training ship 
Dufferin for two years. 

« « 

The Indian Sugar Mills Association 
nominated Mr. D. P. Khaitan as its representa- 
tive and Mr. M. P. Oan'dhi as adviser to the 
Sugar Conference convened by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa and lield at Pntna 
on th(! 4tli instant 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. D. K. Bhaumik, n.A., B.h,, an experin- 
ced insurance worker, has been appointed 
Inspector of Agencies at Calcutta of the New 
Asiatic Insurance Company Ltd. of Delhi. 

Mr. S. K. Sen Gupta, b.a., who have had 
considenible {iractical training in banking, has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary to the 

"TTnion Bank of Bengal Ltd. Calcutta. 

* * 
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Every Rs. 88-8 deposited will bring 
you Rs. 100 after three years. 
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Editorial 


An Epic Tragedy 

When we refemid to the cardniuakc 
shocks that were felt in Cal(3ntt4i on the 
1 r)th January, 1931, in our last issue, little 
di<l we know that the saiue shocks had 
deviustcd several distrusts of North Ilihar and 
the bonlers of Nepal. It had wrought havoc 
with thousands of lives and works of art 
and civilization. The direct cause of the 
present eartlKpiakc has not yet been 
detcmiincd, but exports believe that the 
epicentre of this cartlwiiiake lies som(»whcrc 
near the foot of the Himalayas. Conflicting 
opinions liavc been offered regarding the 
direct cause, but they make no difterence to 
the dire consecpienccs that liavc followed in 
the train of the eartlujuakc. The most 
affected places arc the towns of Patna, 
Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Darbhanga, Samastipur, 
Madhnbani, Jamnlpur-r-all of tliem being 


veiy flourishing cities of the province of 
Bihar, and the villages of these districts. 
Ill Muzattarpur and Darbhanga there was 
not a single house whicJi could withstand the 
shocks. All buildings were h'velled down 
burying thousands of inmates under the 
debris. The wociful talcs of desolation, distitii- 
tion, hunger and pestilence that have (umtinued 
to pour in gives the imprcission of those 
places as resembling the towns as they appeiir 
aftcT a heavy bombanlment. The wrath 
of gods has never bc'cn before hurhid upon 
man in a more ruthless and unrelenting 
manner. Human beings, afbu* all, are helpless 
creatures ruthhissly ruled by a will that knows 
no pity. 

It is, however, very consoling to think 
that the whole nation has been awakened to 
tlic need for relieving the survivors of their 
temporary ailments and protectin the mg 



agiiiiiKt hunger, disease and d(»ith. A national 
ealaniity of such magnitude as the present 
earth(|uake when all sections of (lolitical 
opinion, religions coniiniinities, and sectarian 
interests have gathered under the single 
banner of relief work and who have un- 
grudgingly contributed towards the relief 
funds, merely nuterates our conviction in tin* 
fiindainentjil unity of rii(lia--unity of purpose 
and iinitv of action — that is often blurred by 
siiperlieial diver8iti(\s. 

iSev(»nil big Funds have been raised in 
India by tlu* Viceroy, Mayor of Calcutta, Sir 
P. (\ Roy, Babu Ihijeiidra IVasad and the? 
Mayors of other cities as wcdl. Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basil, Mayor of (■aleiitta, has taken a 
very holding part not only by raising funds 
and uniting all coinmiinities in such an 
(Mid(«ivour but by also visiting the alllicted 
areas and givigg his valuabh* assistance to the 
relief workers and suifm’ers. Ridief funds 
have also been raised in London, Paris and 
several other continental citi(*s which shows 
the inagnitiuh! of devastation and ruin. The 
funds so far collected would together amount 
to nearly forty lacs of rupees (Rs. 40,00,000), 
which is considered too much inade(|uate for 
tlui purposes of relief. It is (estimated that 
emres of rupee's will be reejiiired for the work 
of 'rc'eonstriicting Bihar and rehabilitating its 
trade and commerce, the foundations of which 
have been nidely shaken by the disaster. It 
mil undoubtedly tike years to rebuild Bihar 
in all its essential activities, and w(* wonder 


if the required money could be collected 
through public charity only. It has been 
proposed to raise funds from loans gniiited 
by the (Tovernment and by local municipalities 
iindc'r the giianintee of the State, but it is yet 
uncertain whether the Governments of India 
and Bihar and Orissa would come forward 
with the iK'ccssary money for the n'consteue- 
tion prognimme. The face of the province 
has been materially changed in many places, 
owing to the ger)logical redistribution of tin* 
earth’s crust as a result of earthquake shocks, 
and it is perhaps not merc'ly an idle dream to 
visu disc the new Bihar as a new h(!aven, at 
h'ast a bettor places to live in, to move about 
and to lov(‘ that it ha<l been all the time in tin* 
past. 

The ConBumers’ League 
In the year 19IU, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Economic Adviser to the League of Nations, 
was invited by the Governm(*nt of India to 
study the economic conditions of tln^ country 
aiul to suggest ways and means by which 
economic welfare of the country could best 
be secured in harmony with a policy of 
national economic development Among the 
principal recommendations of Sir Arthur 
Salter was the suggestion for the creation of 
a Centnd Economic Council assisted by 
provincial Economic Councils representing the 
vsirious interests of the country, c.//., agricul- 
ture, industry, consumers, labourers, learned 
professions etc. Almost <all the principal 
groups of economic activity have oigaiiised 
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tlicmselvcH more or less oxeept tlie eoii»umers 
ill Tiidin. The producers and capitalists have 
their Chambers of Commerce, the industrial 
labourers have their Trade riiioiis, the 
Zemiiidai’s and land-owners also arc organised 
more or less in a strong maimer. But 
nowhere in the whole of India do we iind an 
organisation of consumers, the interests of 
whom are largely involved in the various 
eiionomic enterprises and legislation in the 
country. As a matter of fact, the economic 
problems of the country have not yet been 
pi*operly studied in the ])ei*spectivc of 
consimuTs (»ithcr by the universities or by 
private institutions. The present industrial 
organisation of the country, conditions of 
iiit(a*nal trade, the tarifl p'olicy of tin? 
Oovermnent all make it imperative for those 
who have the interests of consumers at heai-t 
to carry on investigations to find out how 
the consumers are placed in our national 
economy. 

It is indeed a happy sign that a movement 
is already on foot for the formation of 
an association of Indian (Consumers in 
Calcutta entitled “The Consumers' League." 
Our readers arc fully aware how we luive 
been advocating the formation of such an 


association in the country, the tiisks before 
whom are plenty and arc desigmid t«) furth(.*r 
the larger interests of the eommunity as a 
whole. Such a Leagm? may attempt to 
achieve among others, the following objects ; 

(1) prevention of the adulteration of food 
stuffs which is sap|)ing tin* vitality of the 
nation ; (2) standardization of weights and 
measur(‘s ; (3) enforcement of just prices, 
and abolition of profiteering ; (1) (‘iicourage- 
ment of the adoption of rationali/(‘d methods 
of jiroduction in agriculture and industry ; 
(5) co-operation between the consumer and 
the producer witli a view to eliminaling 
wasting production and relating pi’<»duction 
to ilemand ; ((>) framing of the tariff* policy 
of the State in the best interests of the peo|)lc ; 
(7) promotion of consumers' co-operative 
movement, (8) abolition of monopoly jinilits 
and similar other things. 

M'^c undei’stand a jn’ovisional Committee 
consisting of several rc^putinl professors, 
economists and journalists of this city has 
been formed to formulate a definite programme 
and plan of action, and to organise public 
opinion in the matt(n\ We wish the Leagiu* 
every success. 



The Economic Expansion of the Bengali People 

By Pim)F. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


iiro, not wanting? to indicate that the 
attention of the Bengali people has been 
seriously direeted tA)wards takinjr a grtiiiter and 
greah^r part in the business (mterprises of 
India both at homo and abroad. It is at our 
request for an objwtivo stock-taking of Hongnli 
industrial and eomniercial activities sueh ns 
may point to our attainments as well as 
limitations that the following ))aper has been 
Iin^partnl by Prof. Ikmoy Kumar Sarkar, (»f 
the (yalcutta University, llony. Professor of 
^'conomi<^s and sometimes Kcxjtor at the (^oll(^ge 
of Kngiru‘ering and Tecdinology, ffadubpiir, 
C.>alcuW4i, Membn^ Corn'spondant do 'la Societe 
d* Keonomiii Politique do Paris, who was for 
two s(nneshTs (1030-.‘ll) (lUest-Professor at the 
T(*ehnologi(!al University of Munich at the 
invitation of the Bavarian Ministry of Kdii- 
eation in collaboration with the Deutsc^he 
Akadcniie. -Kdilor. | 

The. (‘xpansion of life can be measured 
objectively like the expansion of rocks or 
rivers. In the case of grou[) life it is possible 
to (^vamiiic th<> expansion not only from the 
standpoint of numbers but also fn)m those of 
institutional structure and functions or 
aertivitios. 

PoPrLATIOX GitOUTII 

Tin* Bengali peoj)lo has gi^own 38 per cent 
in fifty years. TIuh is the average rate or 
growth for All-India also. This shows that 
Bengal has neither declined nor grown 
relatively less than other parts of India. 
Every Division in Bcngjil embodies this 
expansion, although at different * rates. 
Cliittiigong and Dacca’s rates of growth are 
between 60 and 90 per cent whereas that for 


Burdwan, Presidency and Ikijshahi is between 
17 and 27 per cent. The average Bengal rate 
is higher that that of Prance, Czechoslovakia 
and Spain. It is time to get rid of the 
conventional, (erroneous ideas about the demo- 
graphic conditions of Bengal. 
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Imphovkmknt in Death Hate 

We should likewise pay due heed also to the 
fact that mortality conditions in Bengal have 
improved. The annual death rate has come 
down in certain areas from 30 to 21 per 
thousand inhabitants. It is the lowest in 
Chittagong Division, and lower in Dacca than 
in Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. In the 
interest of further improvement we should 
urge for the enactment of a Public Health Act 
in Bengal on British and German lines. But 
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it should be unwise in any case to ignore 
the improvements, however modest, that an* 
already patent* 

CoxTitinrTioxs ok thk Forei(?x-R>u\ 

Very often it is suspected by us that most 
of thes(! improvements in Bengal are enjoyed 
exclusively by non-Bengalis. But there are not 
more than ;3b;3 non-Bengalis per 10,000 inhabi- 
tiiits in Bengal. In fifty years the growth is 
only fiO per cent, whereas in England the 



Ilrajejiilm Kishoni Roy Choiidhury 
gwwth of foreign-boriis during the same 
period is 100 per cent, in Frane(? 12)1 per cent 
and in Germany 344 per cent Besides, the 
positive services of the foreign-borns must not 
be ignored or minimized. The tea-gardens, coal 
mines, railways, jute-works and other enter- 
prises which have been directly and indirectly 

* Sarkar : “Comparjitive Birth, Death and (Imwth 
Rates” (Journal of the Indian Medical A^socialmi 
Cdcutta, l^y 1932). 


OSo 

helping forward the material and cultural 
progress of the Bengali ]>eople owe their present 
position in the main to the manual labour 
of non-Bengalis. The contributions in capital 
from non-Indian as well as from the so-called 
‘‘Marwaris” are lik(?wise considerable, (.^o- 
openition with Marwari and British finance 
will remain the bed-rock of Bengali economic 
(‘xpansion for some long time tx) come. 

STur< Ti: A L Cj r a n( j es 
Among institutions tln^ like of which did 
not <^\ist in Bengal a generation ago are to 
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be named the co-operative societies of p(*asaiits, 
the tr.ide unions of working men, the chamber of 
commerce and trades associations of merchants 
and industrialists. The Zamindars (land-hold(u*s 
or rent-receivers) whose work in the econoTiiic 
and cultural development of Bengjd is w(dl 
recognized by the leading men of the Mofussil 
have also cstsibUshcd associations in almost 
every district Then we have the organized 
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iiiOYciiieiits of the so-called lower castes. lisist 
blit not least, the 'dozens of institutions nin by 
and for women for (jdueational and social 
welfare yioint to some of the most creative 
features in Bc*ngali society. Sti'iietural chan|;os 
of a profound e.haracUT mark therefonj th(i 
present-day morphology of the Bengali people. 

liKNOAij Business Activities 

The character of the Bengali people has 
likewise undergone a tremendous tninsforma- 
tion as manifest in the development of new 
ijiialifieations, aptitudes, activities, and 
pix)fessions. (-ompany promoters and diivetors, 
bank managers, insurance ag(;nts, nianufae- 
turers, (jxjiorters anil importers, news agents, 
these* constitute soiiui of the new social classes 
of today. Incid(*ntally, it may be observed 
that in Bombay, the Punjab and the C. P. 
Bengali coal merchants an* jirominent figures 
as w(?Il as Bengali engineers and chemists. 

liast y(*ar three? exhibitions were held in 
(^alcutta, and sev(*ral in the Mofussil. 'Phe 
shows do not ayipear to have been very 
striking. And yet thi? progress made by the 
Bengali jicoph; as man u fact uriTs and merchants 
in the course of the last two decades or so 
could not but be noticed by those observei’s 
who an* used to watching the happenings in 
C-alciitta from year to year. 

The f(*(‘ling is om* of all-round exjiansion 
in tin* economic activities of the BengiUi 
people. .\nd in and through this expansion 
is manif(*st tin? tremendous remaking of 
social Bengal that has been consiiininated. 

IIoMAlIE TO RaMMOHTTN RoY 

11)33 was the y(*ar of the cent(?nary of 
Raminohun Roy’s death. Pcrhayis nothing 
demonstrates more effectively and objectively 
the amount and variety of reconstruction in 
Bengidi character and (pialifications that has 


taken place in this century than the factories, 
firms, cx)nipanies, and associations, such as 
point to the remarkable development of 
Bengali enterprise in industry and commerce. 
These exhibitions have thus unconsciously 
turned out to be some of tin? most important 
expressions of the Bitiigali people’s homage to 
the genius and spirit of the renuiker as 
embodied in the thousand and one activities 
of Kammohun.* 

Bexijali Entekpuises Small But Numeuous 

But one feature of thes(» exhibitions could 
not escay)e anybody’s notice. Th(*y Aven* all 
small in dimensions. 

Mere, indeed, we touch the very speciality 
of our Bengali enterprises. Th(*y are small in 
size but large in number. The multiplicity 
of ventures as well as the smallness of the 
imd(*rtaking constitute the fundamental 
charactaristi(* of our economuj activities. 

It is interesting to observe that Bengal is 
in this regard essentially dill'erent from 
Bombay. Some time ago the number of joint 
stock companies in Bombay was something 
like 800 whereas jlengal possessed mon* than 
three times this number, not less than 2000. 
But the Bombay concerns as a rule are fairly 
large-sized, the average capital of each being 
nearly Rs. 1,250,000. In Bengal, on the other 
hand, the concerns, no matter whether Bengali, 
or non-Bengali, Indian or non-Indian, — arc 
rather petty, each with less than one-third the 
Bombay average, namely, about Rs, 400,000 
as capifcil.t 

* Sarkur : ‘The Pursuit of Science and Scientific 
Research in Modern Bengal” {India and the World, 
Calcutta, 1932, Dwember and 1933, Jtuiunry). 

t Sarkar : Umfang und Kapitalkraft der 
industriellen ITnteriiehmungcn in Indien” {Masch- 
inenbau, Berlin, IG April, 1931). 
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In the iiiiincdiate future Beiigiil is likely 
to remain a country of small business units, 
and our business heads should have to look 
upon, say, two to three hundred thousand 
Rupees as ((uite a decent financial outlay to 
strive after. The luxury of lai^e enterprises 
and all the economies of "rationalization” such 
as such enteri^rises confer, — it may never be the 
luck of many of our |m',scnt-day Bengali 
businessmen to enjoy. 

It is not for them to <‘ry for the moon in 
the shape of larg(» scale production and trade. 
But like true pioneers they will be calltnl 
upon to make; the best of th(*ir small units and 
render tluMii as (jeonomi(\*ilIy worth while as 
possible, 'riie "next stage” of our economic 
life will know how to organizr^ fusions, 
amalgamations, cartels and similar Formations, 

Firrv Ykaus ok Nkw Bkn(^al 

But in (Ik; meantime the present develop- 
ments will not fail to impress upon us the fact 
that the Bengali people has been expanding 
not only in education and (adinre but also in 
industry and commcrci*. l^rogn^ss in science 
and technology will appear to be solid, no 
matter what bt? the rate at whicJi jn’ogress is 
being achieved.* 

Even fifty y(*ar.s ago, /. c. about the lime 
when Bande.-Matniani was being composed 
by Bankim Chandra ( ■haiterjee and the Indian 
National C^ongress established, IIkj number of 
Bengali Hindus as businessmen in modern 
forms of industrial and (roiniiKireial cmdeavonr 
could be counted perhaps at fingers’ ends. 
Today the Hindu elements of the Bengali 
people have grown inte a powerful community 
of technically (Mpiipped and scientifically 
eflicicnt industrialists and tinders of all 
denominations. The industrial and commercial 

See the foot-note at tla^ end of this pa|KT. 


professions have benm attracting not only the 
(Saluis, Tilis, Gandhavaniks and Suvarnavaniks, 
the traditional business castes of Ikaigal, but 
the .io-ealled intellectuals or higher cast(\s as 
well. 
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Hie Kayasthas of Bengal today arc not 
all scribbling clerks, th(j Vaidyas, not all 
Kavirajes with mortar and pcsth?, and the 
Bndimans, not ail pritists or cooks. Nor is 
the cominiiiity of Brahmans, Vaidyas and 
Kayasthas at th(» present moment a <*.ommunity 
exclusively or chiefly of school masters, lawyers 
and medical men. The Bengali intellectuals, 
hh(i(lrnlnh’s or casteinen of the present 
generation can count among them hundreds, 
nay, thousands of manufacturers, factory- 
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(lircctorM, mill-inaniigcTs, oiiginofirs, (ihcmists, 
contractors, biis-owncrs, exporters and 
importers, shippers and carriers, aviators, bank 
oflicials, insurance agents, industrial artists, 
film produ<?ors, priut(*rs, publishers, journalists, 
and what not The tone of life among caste. 
Hindus is being furnished not by lawyers and 
school masters but by businessmen, techno- 
logists, managers of industrial establishments, 
and company promoters. 

TuANSI'OUMaTION HkXCJAI.I (hrAUA^TEU 

UY New Fuofkssions 

The ])opulatioii of Bengal has grown, as 
indicated at the outset, only 38 per cent in fifty 
years,-' from 37 to ol millions. Ihit in each 
of the so-called higher castes tin* number of 
persons that have taken to manufacture, 
exp(Wt-iinport, banking, insurance, and trans- 
portation etc., in other words, the new lines 
of economic and [)rofessional activity, has 
increas(‘d s(?veral hundrcjd per cent. Today 
their name is h'gion. 'Uic character of the 
upper-caste Hindus is in (bourse of being 
entirely transformed on a(*,coiiiit of these; ikjw 
careers and means of livc'liliofal. The castc- 
Ilindiis of Bcmgal hav<* tak(*n to industrv and 
trade in a manner unparalleled in the Hcmgali 
annals of tin; niucte(mth century and of coui’se 
of previous centuries. Hn* number of 
industrial and commercial magnates among 
Bengalis is yet insignificant But not oven 
Bankim would recognise us today as Bengalis, 
and naturally ludther Rammohun nor the author 
of Kavi Kanhm (Imndi, 

Virtually, none of the businesscjs, manu- 
factures, commercial enterprises (jtc., in which 
liengali brain and administrative power have 
been manifesting themselves so iiisirkedly 
today were known to or rather seriously 
attempted by the Bengalis half a century ago. 


ft Is during the last decades, especially since 
the glorious Swadeshi Movement of 1905 that 
all these ])rofesSLons and careers have been 
assiduously explored by the adventurous and 
energistic spirit of Young Bengal and annexed 
to the realms conqiuired by Ikmgali ambition. 
This achievement of Young Bengars des(*rvcs 
to rank as one of the most niarx^ellous items in 
tin; social resolution of modern Asia.* 

New Types of Ixdividi;at.s 

Kshiti Sen-Gupta who has attempted 
fishery and agriculture and is now engaged in 
siigiir planhition, Karuna Kar of the fisheries 
and land devclo|)ment enterprise at Dum Dum 
near (Calcutta, Gharii Gidia (Oermany-r(;turiH;d) 
photo-artist, Niranjan Pal (lOngland-rcturnod) 
of the Dnimatic and l^iblieity Pilm Go., as 
well as P. Mukherjee of the Punjab National 
Chamber of (V)mmcr<;(‘. 

Jatin Datta of Barisal is in the stock 
exchange an<l share business, Momnotha Dc 
(Japan-returned) of Malda is directing tiu* 
Silk Institute at Bhagalpur. The Bengal 
(•aiming (\)., of Anath Sarkar (AuKjrica- 
returned) is popidar. Akhil (Jhakrabarti of 
Rajshahi, tube-well borer, and Kliageii Mitra 
of Malda, (Migagod in vegetable gardening, 
are likcwisi* both America-returned. 

The timber merchant and contractor Jatin 
('hakrabarti of Barisal, (Jharu Ghosh of 
Ganesh Rice mill, and Jogesh Mookerji 
of Dacca, proprietor of (Calcutta Builders^ 
Stores, the oil mills of Raja Reshee 
Case Law, Bipin Bihari Sadhukhan and others 
arc well-known in Galcutfcx. All-Bengsil fame is 
enjoyed by Gi Ghosh of Dacca, manufacturer 
of Ul oil. 

H. D. Mallik of Nadia is jute-broker at 
Haiubiu^ in Germany, Ahin Chatterjee and 

* Sarkar : The Fulurisnt of Young Asia (Leipzig?, 
1922), pp. 200-:i02, 3(58-377. 
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Miiknnda Chakravarty arc in hardware 
business^ Ishaii Chakrabarty of Ran^pur is a 
cloth d«‘alor, mica biii^iiicss lias attraet(*d Sisir 
Kumar Shomc?. The French L iuiKlrv which 
has been in bijsin(!ss 'fov n(*arly twenfy years 
is a Bengali concern. 

Wkli^known Namks 

Of substantial importance in Bengali 
soci(*tv is Dr. Kartic B>s(‘, m inufactiirer of 
and d(»al(»r in sehmtilic apparatuses, who like 
the illustrious IVtil’iilla (-handra Ray, is inde(»d 
one of the rounders of tin* Bengal (^luaiiieal. 
Eipially important as a distinguished Bengali 
businessman is tin* insiiranc'e organiz(‘r, 
Abinash Sen of C\nnilla, whoso National 
Ag(Micy Ld., manages also a large nuinlxu' of 
tea estates. 

As owners, directors or managers of big 
business such as would be regarded as l)ig by 
higher Indian standards also, w(^ may nieiithui 
Satis (^howdhury of MyiiKMisingh and Saelu'hi- 
daiianda Bhattacharya of h'aridpur, whose 
connections with the Baiiga-luxmi (Litton 
Mill, Shillong Motor Service, Woollen Maiiii- 
facturiiig Co., of Amritsar (Punjab) etc., are 
W(.'ll-known. in the same category of Bengali 
busim'ssmen enjoying all-India reputation uvv 
th(^ Roy’s of Bhagyakul (Dacca), wlmse l^rem- 
ehand Jute Mills and East Ihmgal Shipping 
S(!rvic.e have serv’^ed to break new ground for 
Bengali talent. 

Zamindaus IX BrsiNKss 

Th(» Zamindars (land-holders) also have bemi 
showing evidence of the a(M|uisition of industrial 
and commercial aptitudes.* Brajendra Kisluin* 
Roy-Chowdhury of Qouripur (Mymensingh), 
Kumar Sarat Roy of Dighapatia (Rajshahi), 

* Sarkar : '^Beii^ali Zamindars and Bengali 
Industry and Cominiavn” {Arthik Unnafi, Caleutta, 
September, 19:13). 
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Kumars G. C. Law Suren I/iw, Dr. X. Law 
and othei>4 of the Law family of Calcutta, 
Satyendra Mohan Ray-Chowdhury and Nalini 
Ray-('how<lhury of Tepa (Rang[mr), the Roy 
Family of Bhagyakul (Dacca), Sureialra Nath 
Sen of Barisal, Radhika Roy-(/how<lhury of 
Tarash (Pabna), the l^ikrashis of Sthal (Pabna), 
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Ramaiii Ib)y of ( ^howgaon (Rajshahi), Bhabeii 
lfc)y <d’ Narail (Jesson*), Manindra ( -handra 
Roy-(1iowdhury and Radharaman Majnmdarof 
Rangpnr, Tulsi (loswami of Serampore, Rama- 
nath Das of Daeea, A run Sinha of Paikpara, 
Raja Prasanna Deb Raiknt of Jalpaigiiri 
and otlnu’s have interest in modiU'ii busim^ss 
not only as share-holders but to a c(‘rtaiii 
extent as director and managers as well. And 
the activities comprise diverse lin(»s from agri- 
llori-horticulture, poultry-farming, and mining 
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tf) banking, insiiranon, printing, publishing and 
so forth. Finally, ono can never forget the 
manifold activities of the Jatci Maharaja 
Manindi*a (liaialra Nandi of Cossimbazar in 
th(» promotion of inodorn business, industry 
and technical (Mlucation in diverse* ways. 

MAXA(iRKS OF f'OrrON AND IfoSIKUV 
MIIA.S 

B(Migali business brain is today responsible 
for the* management of scv(‘ral cotton mills. 
Rsnnanath Das of Dacca, Akiul (Julia of 
MyiiK'iisingh, Jiten Roy of Pahna, Manab 
Kundii of Dacca, Prof. Atnl •Sen of Barisal, 
(lirija Chakrabarti of Knstia, and otluTs have 
cnruluHl the Bengali people with new ad- 
niinistmtivc cxperhiiicc. About a dozen and 
a half of hosiery mills, — Bediagliata, Parjoar- - 
Howrah (Anatli (Julia), (^alcnlta Hosiery 
(Jatiii Ifni), l^abna Silpa Sanjibani, etc. are 
being run by Jiengalis in diireri'iit parts of the 
country. 

lirsi.VKss MKN rx Coat. Minks and 
Tk\ Ksvxvks 

A large nunibm' of West B(>ngal men has 
been attracted to coal-mining and coal 
business, "riu* pioneers in this lim* wci’e the 
lat<» Nibaran Sarkar of Burdwan, Nilmoni 
Chowdhiiri of Tarak(*swar, dadab Banerji of 
Ihrbhum and Miikiinda Laik of Barakar. 
Among the coal men of today Bipin Bose of 
Iwentylour Pergannahs, Prasad Datta of 
Howrah, Bata Kristo Roy of Manbinnn, 
Baidyanath Mandal of Burdwan, and Ihswanath 
Sanyal of (Calcutta are well known. Bijay 
Chatterjcjc of Bankura, ex-M. \j, C. is a coal 
man. Siishil (ihosh of Beliaghata and a 
numb(‘r of Banerjis, such as Satvakinkar, 
Woomeslichandra. Rjii Ikdiadiirs 1 laripada 
and Abinashehandra, and others have also 


built up their names in the coal industry and 
trade. 

Tea has likewise engaged the busiiujss 
capacity of Bengalis,— especially in North and 
East B(»ngal. Moni Datta, Paresh Bhatta- 
charya and Jogesh Das-Oiipta of ( 'Oniilla, 
Jogesh Ghosh, Tarini Roy, Prof. Jogesh Mitra, 
Satis Roy, Rsijen Niyogi, Satinidhan Roy, 
Nalini Rahul, Upon Muk(;rj(*e and othc*rs of 
Jalpaiguri have a(M|uired a position in this 
business. 

MANTFAlTrUKUS 

Among manufacturers we have Dhiren 
Saha (educated at the ColI(‘gc* of Engin(‘ering 
and T(‘chnology, Jadabpnr) who makes 
Clyde fans, and Madhusudhan Majnmdar (also 
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educated at Jadabpur) who makes motor 
batteries. The one has come back from 
Glasgow and tin* oth(»r from the U. S. A. 
Jiten Bhattacharya, Atin Roy, Prafulla 
( ■hatterjee and other founders of the engineer- 
ing works, known as House of Labounu’s, 
CV)milla, have a name in East Bengal. All- 
Iiidia reputiition is enjoyed by Satya Sundar 
Deb (Japan-and Germany-raturned), founder 
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of Bengal Potteries, and Diiiesh Majiundar, 
(also Japaiwind Gerinany-retnrncd) of Gwalior 
l^otterics. 

P. 0. llay, manager of iiiateh factories 
rjiten Gangiili (Aiiierioa-returiicd), nianiifaetiiro, 
of electric blubs and canvas belling, Surcjs 
Ik)se (Germany-returned), manufacturer of ice 
at Cuttack, iVfaninatba Ghosc^ (Japan-returned), 
inanufactiirer of combs, Oatta-Gupta, manu- 
facturer of buttons, S. (\ Duit of Faridpiir 
(i[anchest<*r-returned), manufactur<M* of motor 
boats, As]iuU)sii rjahiri and Rajani Bhattacharva 
of Rangpiir, manufacturers of tobacco, Asluitosh 
Ganguly, Jiten Baiierji and Jagadisb Saha, 
manutactunu's oF soaps, Samar Sen, manu- 
factur(*r of fountain p<*n iidc, Fani Gupta, 
nijunifacbircr of p(>ncils, as well as Gokiil Law, 
iiiamifaclurer of fountain j>cns, can not be 
ignored. 

Suren Rose ( Amcrica-rcturiu‘d) manu- 
factiires oil cloth in Calcutta, and Bhiipati 
lios(! at Alalkhaii.Mgar in l)a<'ca. J'hc lhaigali 
lce-cr(*am Manufacturing Co. of Dalhoiisii* 
S(|uar(*, the Soap Works of Jadabpur, the 
Sisir Soap Works of Duiu Dum, the National 
Soap Works and the l)as-(jupta Ink factory 
arc becoming popular. Bircn Son of Barisid 
is a ])rime mover in tin* Calcutta (.^rcamerv 
and Dairy Lid. Captain Nareii Du It’s associa- 
tion with the Bengal Fiumunity (\). is known 
to publicists in Jiengal. 

Scores of small industries have already 
f(‘lt the toucli of Jk'iigali nianufa(;turing gcMiiiis. 
Be it observed that the Bengali constructive 
talent began for the first tinu^ to be in evidence* 
when during iha Stvadeshi perh)d of lilOb-lO 
our great educational benefactors like tlu* 
t inineiit jurLst Kaslibehari GJiosh as well as 
•the philaiithrepist Maharaja IVranindra Chandi’a 
Nandi and the illustrious Br.ijcndra Kisliorc 


m 

Itoy-(’howdhury came forward as patrons of 
industrial (*xperinients. 

MKrii.WM’Ai., Ei.KrTUirAi. and Ciikmk ai. 
En(JI\EKI{S 

Bircn Banerji (Germany-returned), A. C. 
Mitra, P. C. Mukerji and several other 
A meriea-n ‘turned (‘ugineers are running the 
rntcrnational Motors and Tyr<‘s Co, Calcutta. 
Bf)se is managing the Great Indian AFobu* 
Works, likewise* at Caleaitta. Sur(*n IFose 
(Am(‘rica-return(‘d) is liead of the Electrical 
l^aigineering D(*))artim*nt of Tata Fron and 
St(i(*l Works, in which Naren Sen of Faridpur 
(also Am(*riea-return(‘d) has a position in the* 
Mechani(*al Engim*(‘ring Dcpartnu'iit. A very 
large number of B(*ngali engim*(‘rs educated 
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at Jadabpur lias lieen absorbed bythcTatas 
in diverse capacities. D(*b(*n Chowdhury 
and Bankim Roy, both America-returned, 
have had successful career as cl (metrical 
engineers in ditt’erent parts of India. 1'he 
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(me is now Siiporintoiident of ligbtin|r 
instalhition in ii Miadras town and tin* otlu'r 
in till* Calcutta (V)r|»oration. Satis JMitni, 
Ifeisik Datta, Adinatli Sf*n and Kanina (Julia 
aiv (MiipKiyiMl as (Mi}rin(>(>i'in^ and (dminical 
experts ill (Ik* (Jovca'iinumt of Industries, 
l>epartiii(‘nt*,(,aleiilta. Th(‘ ('lienueal en^'new, 
IVof. Banesvar Dass fnrnislied as Ik* is witli 
extensive practical (‘xperienee in America and 
(j(*nnany, has lik(»wis(^ lieen a soiina* of 
business inspiration and gnidaiK*!* to eonnner- 
eially niLnd(*d p(*opl(‘. 

Foi’NDF.ns OF (^IIKMICAL WollKS 

It is not iK*e(*ssary t(^ iiK'iitioii the lieii^ai 
Cheini(‘al as it is too well-known throimhont 
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India as a big Bengali coneern. ' Dr. Abiiinsh 
Bhattacharvya ((lermany-retiirned) of Conl^lIa^s 
Teohno-chemieal Ijaboratory inannfai^turos acuds, 
alkalis, medicines and drugs, llic Asiatic 
Chemical Works of Jnanada Das-Gupta 


(America-returned) of Barisal are funetioning 
in the saim*, line. Khagc*n Das-Giipta (America- 
rcinrned) has beem .snecessfiilly managing the 
Calcutta C'hcmical Works for the inaniifactnre 
of soajis, pasttjs, ])erfumps, oils, drugs etc. 
Among the directors of choini(*:il concerns 
must be mentioned the naim's also of Rajsekhar 
Bose, Satis Das-Giipta and Suren Sim. 

Auciiitkits and Contuactous 

BnildiTs or architects, contractors and 
enginec*rs hav(» grown in number with tin* 
expansion of Calcutta. Jatin Ikinerjec, Aniiya 
Sanyal, Nagen Sen-(Jupta (concrete* patent 
(*ngiiK‘(‘r), Sudhansii Chakravarty and others’ 
names meet onr eyes (‘V(‘ry day in the streets. 
Bai Molian BaiU'rjee ol l>ii‘d Co, is an expi'i't 
ill bridge* and e(meret(‘ imeks. 

EXFOUTKIiS ANI» iMPoiriKUS 

1 ’Ik* eh‘elrieal engineer Bir(*n Das-Gupta 
of Dacca ( Am(*rica-and (Jermany-r(*tnrned) 
along with his parliK*rs datin I Ini of 
Pabna, Satin l)as-(Jnpta and oth(‘rs (all 
(iermany-n‘(nrned) is a pioiK‘(*r of Young 
Bengal in (Ik* (*\porl-inipor( trad(* wi(h tin* 
ContiiK lit. 'rii. ir Jndo-Swiss I'rading (’«». has 
agents in diiT(*rent cities of India and tlK*y 
hav(* an indep(*nd(*nt otVu*!* in Hamburg. As 
importer from the continent Sarat Datta 
(Germaiiy-r(*tnrned) was another pioneer. 
Mahes Bhattacharya of (’omilla has a name as 
an importcM’ of chemicals. Biiito Kristo Paul 
and i\\ as importers of the same line an* 
known te) (*vcry ihmgali, so to say. Mano- 
ranjan Ghosh of Faridpur is th(* manager of 
International Electrmal Co. (an Aineiicaii 
concern). 

TriANSPOUTATrON AtJFNriKH 

In the carrying line Bengali brain has 
been functioning with some success. Owners 
and managers of bus companies are to be 
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found in cvory district. Sndliir Ilny*s Motor 
15ns Transi)ort in C^ilcutUi and BliattacJiarya 
Co*s Motor Service in Shillong may be siiijrled 
ont. 

Th(j Roys of Bhagyaknl (I)a(i(*a) have been 
rnnniii^ tlui East Bengal Steam Service f(»r a 
longtime. Tlie Brahman Serang, Bipin Bliat- 
tacharva of Dacca, has organizcid th(« Steam 
Navigation (\>. at Ohatiil (Midnapore). 

The Bangiya Jalajaii Samiti of the Judo- 
Swiss I'rading Co. (Biren Das-(inpta) 
conducts f(*rry service in Nmlh (^ilcntta as 
well as passenger service in Khulna and 
Jessore. Tin* Bengal liiv(‘i* Service Ltd. has 
b(?en n'cently started by N. K. (.’howdhiirv 
and(*o, to transport earg<» b(*tween (^ilenlta 
and East Ihaigal. 

Smlhansu Mitra has established tlie ()v(t- 
seas ( \)rporatioii at (’alcntta to s(*rve as travel 
agents to persons going abroad, llis olliee is 
in business eontaet with ()c(*an Liners. 

In th(‘ const ruction of railways Bengjdis 
hav(‘ acipiired expenenct' in and tlwongli tin* 
activities (d* I 'pen Kar (.Iessore-.Jl\enidah) and 
DebcMi I5ha(tacharya (Rajsahi-Malda). 

Bank .Mana(m«:iis 

St^veral thousand men are employed in 
the eight to nine hundred Loan Ollices - those 
\*.ottagt‘ banks” of tin; Mofnssil as well as 
foe the Metropolis. Among managers may 
be singled ont a few from (’alentta, for 
instance, lliralal Sen-Onpta of the llnion 
Bank of Jiengal, Bhabes Sen of the* 
1 5howani|)nr Banking ( \)rporation, Jogesh Sen 
(America-returned) of (\)rnilhi rnion Bank, 
Kshetra Dalai of Noakhali Nath Bank, 
Ainitabha Oliosli (hratice-r(‘tnrned) of Calcutta 
Finance (.^oinpany, and Jotish Das (Anierica- 
rctnrncd) of Bengal Central Bank. 

The management of banks in the districts 
is in tlic hands of men like Lalit Sanyal of 


Bogra, Satis Ray and Atnl Ray of Rangpnr, 
K. 1\ Ray of Jalpaignri, Jogin ('hakravarti 
of Dinajpnr, the Pakrashis of Pabna, 'rripiira 
(1i(»wdhnry and Mohini Das of Chittagong, 
Indn Datta of Comilla, and Cpen Mnkerji of 
Eariilpiir. 

The B(‘ngali p(‘oplr has conihhaice in the 
Bengali bank managers. It is not ont of 
])lace to nuMition in this eonmadion that the 
propinlion ol deposits commanded by the 
Ikmgali cottage* banks in relation to paid-up 
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capital is not less than that e'omniamh'd, for 
in.st{inee, by the C(»ntral Bank of India.* 

Sjirkar : Aiifihed Krontimirs Vol. 1. ((’alnilla 
: eljaptcr on “The Bank rapiialisia ol Voimg 
Bengal.” 
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IxsrriANc’K Mkn 

rnsiiranec; was pionoored in lit'iigal by, 
among otliors, that remarkable man, Ambika 
I 'kil, who promoted at tlui same time banking 
and eo-operation and hd't tli(j impress of his 
business talent ii])on the P. and Bihar. 
Another pioneer in this line was Pannalal 
Banerjee. Many Bengalis have been suceoss- 
fiilly associated with non-Bengali insurance 
so<?ietios, for instane(», Abinash Sen, Suren 
(iiipta, Jnan Ghosh-Dastidar, Tndu Sen, 
Dr. Siires Roy, Prof. Ibunanta Sarkar, Main 
Datta, Pramatha liose of Dacca, Mohini 
Miikerji of Barisal, Uniesh Chakladar of 
Myniensingli, Mahatab Bliattacharya of Purulia 
and so on. Binod Roy worked as the 
acting manager at the head olliec? <d’ General 
Assurance Society of Ajmer. Suren Bose* is 
managing the Bihar Nalioiial Insurance 
Com|)any Limited at Bankipon*. 

Among Bengalis associated with Bcaigali 
insiirane(‘ companies may be mention<*d 
Satyen Banerjee, Puma Roy, Jogen Ghosh, 
Nalini Ray-( ‘howdhiirv, Girija Sanyal, 
Karima Kar, Prof. Nalinaksha Sanyal, Siires 
Ray and Prof. Suren Sen of Barisal. Of late, 
Bengali women also have entered the insurance 
business and agents and promoters. It is 
well-knoAvn, besides, that Suren Tagore, 
Ambika UkiJ's friend and colh'ague, has 
taken a prominent part in insiiraiiee, and 
that Nalini Sarker is today the flojfPH of 
Bengali insurance men. 

While speaking of insurance one should 
not overlook the fact that Bengali insuranei? 
agents, several thousand in number, are as a 
ride to be (‘ouiiUmI amongst the finest 
specimens of Bengali intelligence and will. 

Pkintkus and PniLisiiKUs 

A large number of jirinting works belong 
to Jicngalis. One or two may be enumcnitcd, 


namely, Chiiitainoni Ghosh\s Indian Press 
(Allahabad, Benares and Calcutta), Surcs 
JVlajumdar’s Srcc Gauranga Press, Anil De^s 
C^dciitta Trading Company, Art Press, New 
India Press, Vishwakosha Press etc. 

Publisliing business has been attempted 
with siuic^ess by Giinidas (^liatterjee and 
Sons, Basiimati Publishing House 8. K. I^ahiri 
and Company, Ramesh ( /hakravarti (Chneker- 
vertty Chatt(;rjec and Company) N. M. Ray- 
Chowdhiiry and Co, Book (^ompaiiy, Calcutta 
Oruiiital Book Agency, and a host of others. 

JorUNALISTS 

The Bengali journalist, Keshab Roy was 
one of the founders of the news-agency, the 
Asso<*.iated Press, to which his coll(*ague 
Cshanath S(‘n still belongs. The news-agenev, 
the United Press, has been estal)lish(*d by 
Bidhu S(*n-Gupta of (V)milla. Some of the 
greatest men of Bengal have bt‘en great also 
in professional journalism, for instance, 
llarish Mukherj(‘e, Sisir Kumar and Motilal 
Ghosh, Snr(*n Banerji and otheu's. Today 
the business of Antritfi lhi\nr is still in the 
possession of the founders* family. So also 
arc those of IfftsnnHili and IliUihadi, 

IVaching was given up by Ramananda 
Chatterjee and the Bar by Prafuila (Aaknibarti 
in order that they might devoti* themselves 
seriously to journalism. Hem Nag has bemi 
in this line for over two d(?cades. Satyen 
Majiimdar {Aimndn liaxar), Kishori Banerji 
(Tnditstru), Kshetrapal Ghosh (Valrnlfa 
(hmufcrrinl G(fxrttr) and many others in 
(^deutta and the Mofnssil are instances of 
the strenuous ])ursuit of journalism as a 
carc(*r. 

PlON KKRIN< i PkUSONAI J TIES 
Modern industry, commerce and buiiincss 
organization gciicrally are also, like the ancient 
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ail niodicviil, broad-based on moral and 
spiritual forees. And in this regal'd A^onng 
Bengal ean look upon Praniatha Bose, the 
geologist, whosi* discoveries enabled the I’atas 
to sehict th(» sit(» for their Iron and Stc(»l 
Works, as a great piont'eriiig personality. 
A powerful formative agency has been the 
educative activity of Satis MookiM*j(H» whose* 
Dawn Society constituted the* iiiieleiis of 
industrial as well as social service thoughts and 
movenuaits on the e,v<^ of tin? glorious Siradeshi 
Movement of IbOo. E«|ually substantial 
is the contribution of pjogeii (lliosh, whos(^ 
Association for the Imiustrial h]<lueation 
of Indians in Foreign ( Vmntries, started (*arly 
in the century, has served to furnish Young 
Ihaigal with a large number of persons active 
in tin* trades and industries of today. 

TmK lb-:N<JALI Wir.LTn (.\)N<p’i:i{ 

It is lUMtlier lu'ce^sarv nor possible* to 
mention all the ditlerent lines or all the 
diilerent individuals or families that have 
taken a pioneering or prominent part in the 
deve'Iopment of each, whether as an inspiring 
force* eu* as an active businessman, B(*siele*s, 
we must reme*inbe*r that ne)t <*very Bengali that 
has explored eir euiteu'cel new inelustrial anel 
coinme*re*ial [>re)fe>ssiems has be'e*oine a 
millionaire*. Ne»r has everybealy s e*are*e*r in 
th(*se lines be*(‘n a re»eord of iininterrupte*d 
suei'ess. In terms of Bupe*(*s-annas-pie‘s as in 
the size* of busine'ss ceinct'rns the* achi(*vcni(*nts 
of Young Bengal are* as a rule certainly very 
modest. 

The hindrances arc too many, eipportunities 
arc few, and peiverty is universal and immense*. 
But while discovering these n(*w paths or try- 
ing them out the* advemturers of Veiling Be*ngal 
have demonstrated their capacity hi jiorsist in 


their endeavours in s])ite of fai1ur(*s. The* 
thousand and one fields of modc'rn industry and 
coiiimerce that are being atte*mpted by them 
peiint to se) many instance's eif heroic struggle*, 
the pursuit e>f new preifessions und(*r diflieMiltie's, 
and the will tei cemejiicr eif the lh*ngali p(*opl(*. 
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Ne*ithe*r the (icrman neir the Jaj»aiie*se neu* 
the Amerie'aii yemths have exhibiteal a greater 
lenacitv and strenuousne‘ss in the midst of the* 
same* kind and amount eif handie'aps, hardships 
and dise'em raging e*ireMimstance*s than have the 
Bengali youths bent on cemejue'ring and 
te> ce)ne|iie*r in the* re>alms eif rneidern 
(•eemeimic enterprise. Anel so far as 
our fore*fath(U's are ce)nee*rncd, ve*ry fe»w of 
th(*m were as a rule superior in industrial or 
eoinmercial skill, inte*Iligence and organizing 
power to i\u) present generation of Bengalis. 

And ye‘t it is only tlui start that has b(ie*n 
made. But the journey is uphill, long and te*dious. 
The cdiallcnge from mounkiins of dilfieultios 
and obstacles has however been boldly a(!ce[)- 
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t(*(l l»y l)rjiln jukI brawn. Young 

l?ongjil will not fail to injirt an increasing 


stream of danMlcyil adventurers, scjouts and 
pionciTs into the regions of the industrial and 
oomincrcial rnknown. 

The institutional and functional (^Kpansion 
of the liengali people is enconn^ging so far as 
it goes. Hut "tlio higliest is yet to come”. W(^ 
liave to improve our business methods and 
enlarge our t(u*hnieal experience in addition 
to attempting new fields of industry and 
eomni(‘ree. It is time to redmibh^ our activities 
along th(‘ entire front of economic, life and 
eonecMitrate them in an intensive nianncT 
each in his special domain.* 


' Harkav : “tVnnoniic* IMniuiin^ for lk*nji;jir’ (InsHr- 
fuirf nmt Fittnnrr livrifw, Calcutlsi, March IIKU) ; 
“The Ikaitijali Pcoph* in the; conrs(‘of Kxpaiision (INSI- 
UKtinr in ArHcih lUmuti, (I'Voiioiiiic IVofi;pc«s), 
(’alciitla. Fcliriiary IIHl, which is lo he consiilfcMl for 
flu; slalislical lueasiirenuMils of profj:ress in di verst; 
lines. 



The Nazi Government and Foreign Propaganda 

By Dr. DEBKNDRA NATH BANI'JWEA, D. Pmr- (Berlin) 

University of Berlin 


Ever since Rcichskauzlcr Adolf Hitler took 
over the reins of Government, an one-sid(Kl and 
malicious propaganda has been vigorously 
conducted in Europe and America, and also 
unfortunately in certain importiint li^astcrn 
countries, against the present rulers of Gcnnany. 
As a matter of fact, long before the assump- 
tion of political authority by Ifitler, the 
National Socialist movement, with its cinphatic 
repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles and its 
strong insistence on self-reliance and national 
unity as the most iinportint factors for the 
country’s moral and political rcgencr4ition, 
was made the butt of newspaper ridicule and 
villi lujation from the early stiges of its con- 
solidation. With the triumphant entry of the 
National revolution the newspaper stage was 
already skilfully and brialiiantly set The 
floodgates of passion and sensationalism broke 
loose and hysterical journalists flashed acix>ss 
the five continents, news dressed in flaming 
headlines of Nazi terror and atrocities. 

It is not easy to discover the reasons for 
this outburst of hostile criticism, perhaps they 
will long remain shrouded in mystery, and the 
public will only guess that each rival nation 
strove by addressing an emotional appeal to 
its people to promote its own economic and 
other interests at the expense of a new born 
Germany. For, if sanity and eominoii-scnse 
were to have characterised foreign comments, 
Earope-— also America— should be grateful to 
Germany for slaying the hydra-headed monster 
of communism. Commuiiism was threatening 
to destroy the vciy foundations of the Stsites ; 
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its agents had corrupted public life and 
poisoned the springs of German culture : 
fortified with enormous subsidies from their 
spiritual home, they all but succeeded in disrupt- 
ing the nation : chiss antagonism reached so 
virulent a pitch that feuds and broils, not 
infrc(|uently ending in murder, were a eonstint 
fiKiiiace to public security. It is nothing 
short of a miracle that, within the brief spell 
of one year, not only have its outworks been 
captured, but its inner eibidel has been des- 
troyed. In lighting communism, the New 
Germany believes she has been fighting for 
civilisation, for had she succumbed, it is 
practically certain that Western liuropc would 
have been plunged into civil war. Today, om; 
can say without the slightest exaggeration that 
not only public tramiuility has been secured, 
but we see evidence all round of a wonderful 
cohesion and solidarity among all sections and 
classes of the German people. 

The sedulously preached lessons of class- 
warfare seem already to be foigottoii in tlie 
entlmshisin of a more positive and inspiring 
ideal. C’apitrd no longer looks down upon 
ijaboiir as something subordinate or belonging 
to a lower cabigory, to be used or brushed 
aside according to the necessities of production 
and distribution. Nor docs Uibour regard 
(.’a])itid as an enormous soulless machiuory for 
its cxploitiition, whose destruction should be 
the prelude to an ideal order of society. On 
the contrary, the consciousness is daily gather- 
ing momentum that only in a fruitful co- 
operation between Capital and Liiboiu* and in 
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the sinking; of the distinctions high and low, 
rich and poor, can the wealth of the country 
be increased and an equitable M»indard of 
wages and life be secured for all. These are 
not academic platitudes or opiate doses intended 
to lull the workers into a sense of illusory 
security, or to provide opportunities to 
capitalists for earning larger dividends. 
Any one who is acquainted with the public 
and administrative life of the New Gennany 
cannot but be stnick with the drastic reduction 
of officml saljiries,— thos(! of high sbite officials, 
Broadcasting company directors, University 
professors and the like, hi accordance with the 
new ideal. Nor has big business been spared 
of its profits ; the industrial magnates have 
borne more than their share in providing 
greater facilities for employment and in 
generous contributions to the funds for Public 
relief. So far as the Government are con- 
cerned, they spare no effort in levelling the 
unjustifiable ine(|alities in salaries and rank, 
which without promoting efficiency in work, or 
contributing to the general well-being, keep 
alive sterile distinctions and widen the gulf 
between the different sections of the people. 
In the light of these facts, it is evident that 
National Socialism in genenil, and the Niizi 
Government in particular, have* not only des- 
troyed communism, but thcjy have challenged 
and defied the principle of class struggle and 
class consciousness : the twin pillars of the; 
communist doctrine. They have striven to 
evolve a unified nation out of scattered and 
eJiaotic fnigmtaits as represented by the thirty 
six political parties ; they have inspired the 
people with a new revolutionary zeal in shoul- 
dering common burdens, in mitigating wide- 
spread suflering, and . in reconstructing a 
Germany where the dignity of labour is 
recognised, not indeed as constituting a title 


to prclctaruin dictatorship, but as the silken 
cord which holds together the manual and 
intellectual workers in a common loysilty and 
devotion to the common good and the greater 
glory of the Fatherland. At the same time 
there is no interference with private enterprise, 
and no striving after an utopian equality, for 
Hitler has pointed out in his numerous 
speeches that what matters is the development 
of personality and character and not a 
standardised scheme of wages, and life. 

The most effective way the National 
Socialist Party have devised to giv<5 effect to 
these ideals is the organisation of Winter- 
Uilfswerkey /.c., the taking of special measures 
for the reluif and help of the unemployed 
poor. As Dr. Goebbels pointed out a few 
months ago, it w*as to be the test of the 
Gennan people’s efficiency and self-sacrifices, 
that no one belonging to them should freeze 
or. stirve during the coming winter. ni(» 
answer to the appeal issued to all classes and 
sections has been spontaneous and generous. 
Farmers and landowners throughout Germany 
in spite of their own serious difficulties, have 
givciii enormous quantities of food stuffs, 
potatoes, flour, butter, vegetibles, meat, whole 
carcases of swine and beef — which arc S(mt 
to central depots and from thence distributed 
according to the needs of the various districts. 
Shopkeepers and othei's provide warm cloth- 
ing ; fuel, coffee, cocoa, sugjir, and so on. 
Every person and every society or corporate 
body, however small, which has a banking 
account is asked to contribute to the fund. 
Perhaps tlic most original scheme is that of 
the "eiu-topf ’ Sonntags-Genicht On the first 
Hunday of each month, all hotels and restau- 
rants — and every householder is expected to 
do the same instead of the usual table-d%otc 
dinner, provide a single sort of Irish-stew dish. 
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Ihe price remains the same, and a part of 
the small profit, goes to the Winter-1 lilfe. 
Foreigners iire not obliged to comply, but 
surely few are chiu'lish enough to refuse. 

Critics have, however, been not lacking 
who have said over and over again “Yes, wc 
admit that the cleaning up of communism’s 
augean stables has been a striking achievement 
to Germany’s eredit, but how about her 
handling of the Jewish problem This 
objection can not be impartially and eiVcctively 
answered unless we bear in mind the role 
which international Semitic finance played in 
bringing about the revolution of 1918. Jewish 
gf)ld flowed freely in starting interprovincial 
intrigues within Germany, in setting up the 
happily shortrlived communist republic in 
Bavaria, in upsetting traditional institutions 
tliroughout the country and in completing its 
economic and financial ruin. A defeated 
Germany, with the stninglehold of Reparation 
payments and other provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty round its neck, was at the mercy of 
any prospcirous minority within its borders, 
and the Jews used the opportunity to the 
fullest Not only did Russian, Polish and 
Galician Jews swarm into the country in their 
thousands, but the Jews generally invaded 
every sphere of Public administration, helping 
themselves, tlieir relations and friends to jis 
many positions of influence and authority as 
they could snatch, monopolising the learned 
professions out of all proportion to their 
numbers, and unfortunately bringing with them 
a serious lowering of die German standards 
of public honour and integrity. 

A few words about tlic rcliitionship 
between Germany and India may not be 
inappropriate in this connection. It is 
common knowledge thaf^ German Professors 


have been pioneers in the field of Oriental 
research and that tlioy rediscovered and gave 
to the worid the central ideas of Hindu 
philosophy and culture. They firmly estiib- 
lished India’s claim to profound religious 
conviction and noble spiritual ideals. Today, 
with the revival of Aryan ideals among the 
Germans, the interest in Indian history and 
culture is bound to revive and intensify. 

But Germany’s interest in India is by no 
means merely of all archieological or j^istoric 
type. It is continuous, human, and born of 
the conviction that the twin members of the 
Indo-German family of Nations have a distinc- 
tive mission for the world, in the sphere of 
contemplation as well as ^at of action. Every 
disinterested obscrv(*r will tell you that 
Germany is the only Enropcan country where 
Indians are respected for being members of 
the Aryan family, and where no racial dis- 
ability or discrimination is made agmnst them. 
In th(‘ awartl of scholarships from the 
Humboldt Stiftung, in th(^ enjoynumt of rights 
and privileges at tin; Universities, Indian 
students are treated on the same footing as tin* 
nationals of the fnd(‘p(Midont countries of 
Europe*, or America. Germany’s sympathy 
with India, though non-political, is genniiK*. and 
deep. Gorman Universities welcome Indian 
students with open arms and nobody can fairly 
say that he is not giv(»n <‘very encounig(*mcnt 
and facility for the snccessfid conclusion of his 
studies. 

The new Germany — Hitler’s third Empire 
as it is called — is pmnd of the fac.t that no 
change has taken place in the orientation of 
her Indian policy and that Indians will be 
wclconu? as guests so long as they conduct 
themselves with dignity and self-respect as 
heirs of an ancient culture*. 

Various rumours have been spn^ad through- 
out the world that racial discrimination agsiinst 
Indians will be implemented into law and 
that mixed marriages between Germans and 
Indians will be matter for criminal prosecu- 
tion. Dr. Frick, the Minister for the 
Interior has emphatically denounced these 
rumours as unfounded. No such legislation 
is to be undertiikcn. 



Legislatioii atid the Investment Problem 

By KARUNA KUMAR NANDI 


Much 1ms been said on this vexed problem 
of investment of iiisnruncc funds during the 
last triennium or more^ but unfortunately no 
generally acceptable principles seem to luive 
yet bceil evolved towards placing investments 
on a sound and scientific footing. It may not 
therefore be considered (][uitc uimmsonablc or 
irrelevant if I propose to rc-open this vexed 
((uestioiii especially when we are given to 
undcrstiind that a bill purporting to carry out 
thorough amendments to tlic present rnsiinince 
Act will soon be presented before the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, tlioiigh we have not 
yet been told what exactly tiiose amendments 
will be. 

So far as the present Indian Insunince Act 
goes, beyond rc<juiring, life insurance institu- 
tions to dejiosit a certiin sum in government 
securities at their face valtic, it neither 
enunciates any general pruiciplc of investment 
nor does it exercise any control over their 
resources. There was a time perhaps when 
this Tmssoix Faire attitude of the Act would 
have been applauded by our business imignatcs 
who never had, it seems, any great liking in 
our country as elsewhere, for state interference 
or control. But modern experiments in the 
line in other countries as well as certain un- 
happy (experiences in our own, incline most 
people today to hold the view that such 
unfettered freedom as in ours in this matter 
may not always be quite (K)nducivc to progress 
and prosperity — indeed it may sometimes 
prove to be a definite hindrance to the proper 
exercise of judgment 

life insurance institutions stand apart, in 


the matter of legislative and executive control, 
from most other business enterprises ; like 
banks, they arc the possessors of Ciipital 
resources, on tlic one hand, which in 
some countries may amount to hundreds 
of thousands and even millions. ^^The 
investment of these sums” ssiys Dr. V. 
Klampur, Director, Centi*al Insurance Institu- 
tion, Czeckoslovakia (in the International 
Labour Review, January, 1033), "is not with- 
out its eifects on the current nitc of interest 
and is of distinct interest ... for the whole 
economic system of the country and for the 
population in genenil.” On tlie other hand, 
life insunince funds represent the life-long 
savings of hundreds of thousands, even millions 
of persons belonging to the socially and finan- 
chilly weakest classes and legislative measures 
arc therefore intended as a necessary precaution 
towards the safety of the investments of 
property which represents the possible or even 
probable claims of these people. 

This is presumably why a some what rigid 
and inflexible legal and executive control is 
exercised by most European countries over the 
investment of life assimince funds. In 
Germany, for instance, the earliest legislative 
move made towards this was in the Insurance 
Act of 1885. Section 76 of this Act laid 
down nilcs for the investment of funds. Accord- 
ing to tliis Act Insurance funds could be 
invested only in Public Savings Banks and as 
Trust Money. The Act of 1899 amended the 
previous Act and extended the range of 
investable securities to certain other Public 
and Quasi-Public debentures and mortgages. 
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Further amendments were carried out by the 
Federal Insurance Code of 1911 and the 
Postnwar Insurance Act of 1923 which have 
definitely enumerated the securities on which 
alone life assurance funds may be invested and 
which must not be beyond the Oertmin 
territorial limii These investment may be 
grouped under seven heads : 

(1) A certain portion of the funds, which 
shall not at any time exceed twenty per cent 
of the total assets may be invested in lands 
and other real properties. 

(2) Ijoans on Mortgage of real properties 
or otlier negotiable securities within the 
German territory. 

(3) Investment in Federal Securities or 
loans on Mortgage of or iiivestinoiit in Public, 
(Juasi-Public or Private Banks and other 
Financial institutions over which there is a 
declared stiitc-control. 

(4) lioans on mortgage or investment in 
the debentures or securities, of German Public 
institutions which have been declared suitable 
for investment of Trust money. 

(5) Deposits in Public Savings or Joint- 
Stock Banks or Quasi-public Banks declared 
by the Ministry of Health as suitable. 

(6) Loans on mortgage or investment 
in debentures and securities of Public utility 
concerns and negotiable securities. 

(7) Not more than Twenty-five per cent 
of the total assets of the assurance funds may 
also be invested in building, cheap lo^ng 
houses primarily with a view to renting them 
out to the insured persons themselves within 
the German territoiy. 

The English Insurance Act of 1911 directs 
that not less than Eighty per cent of the 
assurance funds shall be invested in securities 
declared from time to time by the Ministry 
of Health as suitable. The rest of the assets 


may bo invested in national or international 
securities declared as suitable for trust money. 
It also directs that the books of insurance 
institutions must also be open to periodical 
inspections and checks by the Ministry of 
Health. 

Under the Swedish National Insurance 
Act a mixed committee of official and non- 
official experts are empowered to direct the 
investment of all insurance institutions in 
whatever way it may appear suitable to them 
(the expert). 

The Insurance Act of 1929 provides for 
the consolidation and rationalisation of all 
Czeckoslovakiiin insurance institutions and 
directs that at least Twenty per cent of their 
assets must be invested in State Securities 
and another ten ]>er cent must be* invested 
in trusts declared suitable by the Ministry of 
Health conjointly with the Ministry of Finance. 
These trusts arc generally social institutions 
like hospitals, libraries, Municipalitic's, 
Communes etc. The rest of th(» funds may 
either be invested in social productive institu- 
tions which are empowered to levy a public 
tsix or in other ( V.eckoslovakian Financial 
institutions declared suitable for the investniciit 
of trust monev. In no vase kofcerer shall 
any sum he invested in anylhiny beyond tlw 
territorial limits of the country. 

The french laws relating to the investment 
of insurance funds have recently bcicn con- 
solidiited and revised and now practically leave 
it to the insurance institutions themselves as 
to how best they should invest theii* funds. 
The only restrictions that are imposed direct 
that whatever securities, public or private, 
may be chosen for investment of life funds 
must be suitable for the investment of trust 
moneys and also that no money shall be 
invested in any eiiterpiilse whose social purposes 
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may be deemed to be contnuy to those of 
insurance institutions. 

It will have been seen from the above that 
legislation in . the different countries of Europe 
in respect of insurance funds may be broiidly 
grouped under two heads^ vix^ (1) That 
investments should always be according to a 
strict set of principles and within the range 
of a sclicdulc of securities fixed by the sfeite ; 
and (2) That companitive freedom may be 
exercised by the insurance institutions in 
investing their funds. It cannot be said with 
any amount of assurance which of the two 
principles may be calculated to have a more 
beneficial effect on investments, but at the 
same time it may conceivably be presumed that 
rigid sbite control by law may sometimes fail 
to copc! with the mysterious forces of financial 
operations in the investment of insunince 
funds. On the other hand again absolute laxity 
of control in this respect may also some- 
times put temptations before tlic management 
of some insunince institution or otlier with 
disastrous results to tlic public and even to 
the business itself. A mean way between the 
two extremes^ making for an alive and active 
legal vigilance coupled with sufficient scope 
for the ajiplication of the shrewd judgment 
and keen acumen of the businessman, is, I 
think, tlic best method of keeping investments 
both piofitakle and within the reasonable 
limits of sjifety. The remarks of the French 
politician M. Grinda in this respect arc well- 
worth listening to : 

"We do not admire the system of imposing 
inordinate restrictions on the freedom of action 
of the insurance societies, which consists of 
placing in the State Treasury, the securities of 
its debts or of Ikmds guaranteed by it, thereby 
artificially raising their market value. Wc 
therefore advocate the adoption of a system 


which happily combines investment in state 
funds with economic and social investments in 
the interest of the iiimred persons themselves 
(italics arc mine) and to the advantage of the 
National economy.” 

I have already mentioned that there is 
practically no legal or executive control over 
the resources of Indian life assurance institu- 
tions. This has a twofold disadvantage. On 
the one hand, in the absence of legisiativc 
directions as to geiuu'al principles may and 
sometimes do make the methods of investment 
in certain cases, very odious and even unsafe 
and laxity of control and vigilance on the 
other hand sometimes may and do tempt 
people to methods which are both unscrupul- 
ous and disastrous. The practice of investing 
large funds against pronotes and y)ersonal 
securities for one thing, which is resorted to, 
it has been found, by even some of the biggest 
and best of our Indian [nsurance companies 
and sometimes the result has been all that 
can be apprehended. 1 strongly feel as, I 
am sure, many other do, that this practice 
should at least be prohibited by law, even 
though I may not be convinced of a general 
legislation making for a regidity of executive 
control. Indeed I am definitely of opinion 
that sufficient scope for the proper exercise 
of experienced judgment and individual 
business initiative must be left if insurance 
companies are to flourish both as social utility 
institutions and sound business concerns. As 
Dr. Klampur says, “legistative measures arc 
intended precisely to active safety of investments 
and not to cramp the liberty of the management 
in effecting a proper growth of the institution.” 

As regards the general principles which 
should guide investments, the first and the 
most essential point is the safety of the 
investm^ts, for as I have already stated the 
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property involved represents the claims of 
hundreds of thousands^ perhaps even millions 
of persons belonging to the socially weakest 
classes. Special precautions should therefore 
be adopted in valuation of property against 
which mortgage loans are granted. The 
second and the next most imporbint point of 
interest is the return on investments. I 
cannot do better in this respect than to ejuote 
Dr. Klampur who says that "the effort to 
earn a better interest siiould not jeopardise 
the safety of the investments, a consideration 
which may even make it necessary to accept 
a lower rate of interest, even though the 
question of the rate is of very great import- 
ance. In several states these institutions 
hold a very important position in the capital 
market and exert considerable influence over 
its movements.” In reganl to the third and 
the final consid<^ration influencing investments, 
that of convertibility, I shall sigain (juotc 
Dr. Klampur who stites that "the question of 
liquidity is of comparatively less importince 
for insurance companies since their future 
needs of ready money can be gauged with 
considerable accuracy. For this reason they 
can and should place their funds in gniduatcd 
periods of long-term investments coincident 
with probable maturity of claims. Accidental 


claims and other pecuniary demands they 
should easily be able to meet from current 
assets.” 

These precepts of sound investments hav<j 
been and are being followed by most Eunjpeaii 
countries with commendable results and it 
can be expected that our Insurance institution.s 
should also take? these seriously into considera- 
tion. I would however add one more clause, 
vixj that funds should never be invested in 
extra-territorial securities. My readers will 
have marked that there Is definite legal bar 
in Germany and in Czeckoslovakia against the 
investment of funds beyond the territorial 
limits of the country and I think, our Indian 
Companies may also accept the principle with 
profit and act npto it. Laws there may not 
bo practically any in this respc(»t in India, 
but then the Jibsence of legal obligations have 
never yet interfered with the exercise of 
prudence and sound judgment which arc the 
prerogative of intelligence and honesty. Laws 
there should be, and, I hope, will be, but 
pending their enactment sound precepts may 
nevertheless be followed and slircwd and 
prudent judgment exercLsed to the common 
80CU1I and finanehil progress of our insurance! 
institutions. 



Insurance and Earthquake 

By Dit S. C. ROY 


Tho rticoiit cartli(]Uiik(>. in Bihar and 
Ikai^al has attnicted tho attention of tho 
property-owners to the very urgent necessity of 
Ii^irth(|iiako Insurance. Insurance Companies 
are perliaps getting more inqiiirios now 
daily than they got in a decade, previous 
to tills quake. Ordinarily th(»re is very little 
demand for this class of Insurance protection 
and it is not generally understood that 
daniag(» arising from this cause is 
excluded for a tin! policy. A particular 
friend of - ours, who is a prominent Life 
Insiiniiice man had his house in Darjeeling 
insured against fire and the first thing he did 
after the earthquake was to see; from the 
policy whether earthquake! risk is covered or 
not, and he was 'surprised^ when he found 
that the risk is not covered by the tire policy. 
The coiiipanitive immunity of this country 
from trouble of this kind has made this form 
of cover in little demand and it is only after 
the scare of an earth tremor that a spasmodic 
demand arises. In the ordinary times tlu* 
Insurance Companies chaige only a small 
premium — about one anna per cent — for an 
additional earthquake cover but after a (piakc 
the Companies at once increase the charges to 
four annas per cent or even more, as may be 
d(!cided by the Fire Association. In many 
eases the Companies refuse to accept the risk 
altogether. 

All ordinary fire policy specially mentions 
that the risk of all kinds of fire is covered 
excepting 

“Earthquake, subterranean fire, Riot, 
civil commotion, Foreign enemy. Military or 


usurped power, rebellion or insurrection” and 
the companies allow the parties to cover any 
of there extra risks by payment of extra 
premium. 

The policies for earth(|uake insurance 
protect from all direct* loss or damage from 
earthquake or volcanic eruptions and 
removal from premises endangered by them 
but the policies “do not assume liability for 
fire, wind or tidal waves or loss due to neglect 
of the insured to deligently protect his 
property.” 

Earth(|uake shocks were known in very 
old times but it was not until the middle of 
19th century that the science dealing with 
the subj(!Ct gave it a nanu!. The scinec has 
developed considerably since, although we 
find that the Geologist or the Mctcriologist is 
not yet in a position to forecast cartlnpiake. 
The science of astrology, of course, claims 
that it can correctly predict an carth(]uake 
but there are rare instances wh(!n earthquakes 
have been predicted. The development of 
“Seismology” or th(! instrument by wliich earth- 
quake shucks arc measured is certainly a 
great advance in science but it cannot predict 
and as a matter of fact one shock of moderate 
intensity may disturb the working of this 
instrument to an extent which may make; it 
iiiq)ossiblc to make any correct record. 

We all remember the earthquake in 
Bengal and Assam in 1897. The report of Mr. 
Oldliam on that earthquake is a very interest- 
ing document to read, and we all know that 
inspitc of all the destruction caused by that 
earthquake there was no fire caused by 
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Key to the Pictures 

Jiazar— ^[ongliyr 
K u niar s Palace —Darbhaiijja 
1 Vinpf»rary Camp of Raj Hos- 
pital -Darbhantra 
Muzallarpur 
Sainastipur 

Till? poor people’s habitations 
---Mon«:hyr 

[{eniains of the school 
huililin^ Moiijfhyr 
Uoail to Kcshahpiir "Janial- 
lair 

A liousc near Bazar— .Tanial- 
piir 

Near Barra bazar— Moii^rhyr 
Road to K(»shabpiir— 
Monfjhyr 
Patna 

Raj hospital— Darbhanp:a 
Bridfri? — I )arbha rijfa 
Rai Shahil) Dr. Sndhir 
Iviimar Sen’s lIous(?. 
Daheria Sami 
Sui^ar Mills - Sainastipur 
One of the prominent 
Mosques of Patna, 

Soiiu? officers* ipiarters after 
I he quake J ainalpur 
Art-stmlio and Dr. R. P. 

I /da, Dental Surgeon’s Office 



-I’atna 


‘Jtl. 

MuzaHarpur 

LM. 

Matihari 

22 . 

^bui^hyr 

2 ;{. 

Matihari 

2 \, 

MuzaHarpur 

2 o. 

^^atihari 

20 . 

^^atihari 

27 . 

Bazar - MuzaHarpur 
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that eartii(iuako. lint in the j^rcat Japanese 
Eai*thijnak(i of 192.‘i, which is one of th(» 
greatest disasters of inod(*rii world, the direct 
loss of lile and property was due to the parent 
fires that followed it. TJiis fact is very ini- 
portiint to bear in mind in (*ither issuing or 
aeeepting an Karth(|uak(' cover. The experi- 
ence of llu* re.e.cuit eartln|uake in Bihar has 
not yet been iv'eorded officially but as far as 
we have b«?(Mi able to gather from newspa[>er 
reports there Avas Hre in sonu* plae(*s, flood in 
some districts and also eruptions- -almost 
that of the nature of volcanic eruptions — 
at some place's. 

'PIk' Province' of liihar is a very important 
place for one of our |)rincipal industiT— sug*ar, 
and as far as we have l)een able to gather 
many sugar mills have been absolutely des- 
troyed and many badly damaged but it is 
almost certain that ‘none’ of these factories, 
either owned by Indian or non-Indian capitalists 
wert' covered against- ('arth(|uak(^ risks. This 
fact is very imj)ortant to bear in mind. Modern 
busiiu'ss practices ought to b<; managed under 
modern ('oiiditions and Avhen modern science 
has given us an opportunity to secure cover 
against loss or damage; by even “the actions 
of God,” as we call it, it is a great mistake* not 
to avail ourselves of that excellent previlegc*. 
It is no good in se(*kiiig |>roteetion wlu'ii the 
mischic'f is actually done but we always do and 
the world sullers as a consequ(;nee. 

It will not b(' out of place to mention h<»n; 
tiuit in tin; last Japain'si' Eartln|uakes the 
Companies refused to pay any claims owing 
to the exemption aloin; in almost all the fin; 
policies against Eartlnpiakc' risks. But even 
if they would agree; it would liavt; been 
impossible; for the companies to make payiiu'iit 
of even 10 p. c. of tin; tohil claims. 
Public opinion was ofeourse agjiinst the 


Insurance (?oni])anics and an actual agitation 
was start('d in tin; press. The n(?t residt was 
that iiinh'r pressure from tin; government, the 
coinj)anies agre(;d to pay 10 |). c. of all claims 
as “ex grsitia payment” Avithout accepting 
any further liability. To me(*t this 10 p. c. 
claims the (iovi*rnment advaina'd all the money 
to the companies as a long term loan at 2 p. c. 
interest. 

In mentioning the above; facts mention may 
Ix' maeh' about the fre'epn'ney of eartlnpiakes 
Avhich will pe rhaps give; us a little better idea 
on the subje'ct. Accoreling to Me>ntessus the 
annual niimbe'r of epiakes of ' the earth is 
about ;IS30. Tncluding slight tremors Milne 
siigge'stc'd 30000 a ye'ar or about 2 a minute. 
<.)f tin; Great Eartln|uake'’s the general aA'i'rage 
is one in a year as has be'en said by the great 
scientist Malle»t. This fact e)ught to make 
eve*ry pre>|)erty oaviht think furiously about 
the ne»e*essity of insuring against earthejuakes, 
Avhieh is not a thing “occuring in a century” 
as we gciie'rally think. 

The deistructive; nature e)f earthejuake; is 
jeist noAV aj)parent to every one but human 
memory being A’ery short Ave all forget this 
b'rrible thing and accept it as a thing of the 
past. 

The number of persons killed Avithin a 
f(»AV minute's is simply a])palling, such as oOOOO 
in the Lisbon Earthejuake' e>f IToo, ItfOOOO in 
the Me'ssina Earthepiake of 190S, liSOOOO in 
the* Ghinese Karthepiake e)f anel highe'st 

e>f all knoAvn 300)00 in the Indian Earthejuake 
of 1737. In the last »Iapanese Earthejuake 
e)f 1923, 99331 Avere kilh'd, 103,733 were 
AA'oiinde'd and 13)70 missing. If AVe reckon 
the loss by percentage of killed with popidation, 
the de*ath nites in the riapanese Eartlnpiakes 
Avere 2‘7 p.c. in Tokyo and o’o p. c. in 
Yokohama. The percentage Averc more terrible 
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in th(3 Itiiliaii earthtjiiako killing in some places 
np to 97 p. c. of the population, as was 
in Marsioan eartlnjiiakc of 1914. 

In discussing this subject of Insurance 
and Eartlujiiakc w(j may say that all that 
Modern Science can do is to only endeavour to 
lessen the destructive power of earth(|uak(‘ (ov 7T 
which no human ag(*ncy has any (ioiitrol) by two 
means. One by atteni])ting to forec.ast 
earth(|uakc more correctly and take any 
incsisure of protection if possible and the 
otluT by insuring against these damages by 
suitabhi covers which modern world provides 
a man to meet these contingenci(‘s. Scientists 
all over the* world has been trying t4> forecast 
earthquakes but uptil noAV they have failed 
and beciause of that wo arc unabh* to adopt any 
preventive measure* against this kind of 
great catas trophies. 

I do not know if these lines will be in 


any way interesting to my readers but my 
object is to draw the attention of every 
educat(‘d man and ev(»ry businessman 
towards the economic aspects of carth(|uakes 
and how Insurance Companies could alleviate 
suiferings. If we pn^sume that Jill the factories 
and buildings in Bihar were insured against 
earthquake risks, we can imagine how ejisy 
it would be to-day to reconstruct Bihar. The 
problem is a stupendous one and the first 
lesson we should learn from it is that wh(*n 
man cannot stop th(»se disasU'rs, he should 
remain satisfied by jirotecting himself against 
the catsistrophe and its aft(‘reftbcts, as much 
as possible. Insurance is the first thing that 
'M)im*s to our mind and that is the last thing 
that we can think of, to seek for relief. We 
h»arn by exp(‘rieii<re and hope this lesson to 
be r<*inembered by all. 



Science and Agriculture# 

By Dit. IT. I). SEN, d. sp. 


During last f(?w y(*ars of world oconoinic 
depression the ehemists luive Ix'en hiisv in 
evolving ways and nieaiis how eheniistry eoidd 
be harnessed to the s(*rviees of mankind and 
for solving the (|iiestion of nnenijdoynieiit. 
While in fndia W(‘ wore engross(*d in polities, 
philosophy and po(‘try, l^llrop(^ and AiiKTiea 
were being e(|iu[)ped with elaborate r(»seareh 
laboratori(\s fitted with v(‘ry delicate testing 
instriniients. Tli(» ing(*niiity oF th(* ehemists 
in devising these aj)paratiis surpasses all 
imagination. 'I'hese laboratoricvs were as a 
rule not fiiiaiieed by the state but by the 
people. Pure chemistry lias naturally been 
replaee<l by applied eheniistry. Of the many 
branehes of applicMl chemistry which have 
come to the forefront are ])harmaceiitieal, 
mie.ro and bio-ehemistrv. 

l^jrAUMA(^KUTIC^\L (^IIKMISTKY 

"riie [)harinaceutical works in India wen; 
very poorly ecpiiptx'd with these delieak* 
apparatus for aeeiirati? ])harmacologieal tests. 
India is the home of important drugs whose 
medical [iropcrties are rather indefinitely 
known. Merc chemical assay is not admitted 
to be adequate. Kven tinctim^s of known 
drugs such as Tr. Digitalis, Stropaiitliiis 
and Tr. Squill prepared in Indian pharmaceutical 
Works will not be able to stand competition 
witli known brands Park Davis, liurrow 
Welcome and B.* D. II. etc., unless they are 
adequately corroborated by pharmacological 

* BubRtance of the presuleiitiiil utldr(*ss delivered 
at the Agriculture and Sciciu'c section of the Prahashi 
Bangiya BaJiitya tSammilanj 1934.— Editor. 


tests. Dr. S(*n then desiunbed a new phyto- 
ehcmieal method, worked out by him at the 
Imperial (V)llege of Seimiee and T(»ehnology, 
London, wliieh might eventually replace the 
pharmacological test. The abov(* imuitioncd 
method dtqiends on tlx* fact that tinctures of 
drugs an‘ poisonous (*(pially to animal and 
plant lift*, 'riie growth of rootlets is (hdinitely 
retarded in solutions of tiiudiires of known 
strength as compansi to their giDwth in 
nutrient media. If tlx* rate of retardation in 
growth is worked out t-o an unit length, the 
retardation takes placid mth mathematical 
pr<‘eision heading to v(*ry accurate* assay of the 
stremgth e)f tlx* drug. During liis investigation 
on Digitalis U*ave*s grown under diffe*re»nt 
manurial conditions the predominance of 
certain me*tallic radie*le*s .was foiiixl to attect 
in a reunarkable way the toxie*. anel tonic 
pmperties of the drug. The Synchronism in 
plant and animal life of suedi me*tals as (^alciuni 
and Mangane*sc was fouixl to be re*markable*. 
'I'he^ teixicity of the* leaves incr(*ased with intakes 
of Calcium and decreased with intake of 
Manganese. 

MiCKO-eUlKMISTKV 

Another branch of applied chemistry whose 
importance is being realised e*ve»ry day is 
iiiici’o-cheunistry. In this eonne‘etion the 
lecture*!* visitexl the memorable laboratories of 
Prof. Pregal in tlxj city of (Jraz which is about 
100 miles from Vienna. Mierocheniical 
laboratory may be said to be chemist’s ‘doll- 
house’ whore chemical analyses an* carried 
out witli remarkable precision on substances 
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weighing a few milligrams in cleverly designed 
tiny apparatus. 

BlOi’lfEMIHTUy 

Bacteriology is of Linniensc practical 
importance by which the same substiincc may 
be transformed into various ditterent com- 
pounds with different properties. The charac- 
teristic property of these bio-chemical reactions 
is that they are completely free from undesir- 
able by-]>rodueta and the reaction pro<*eeds 
very smoothly under natural, conditions. It 
can be easily gauged that the; sa(‘(!ari(ication 
of starch which is brought about by the 
enzyme diastase present in germinating barley 
under ordinary conditions can *)nly be brought 
about chemically by means of acids under 
immense pressure in an autoclave. 'Hie 
importance of bio-ch(‘mical researches will be 
realised every day in eonnection with the 
utilisation of molasses, the by-product of sugjir 
manufacture in which the lecturer is engaged 
at ])resent. The sugar manufacturer is very 
keen about getting rid of the molasses some 
how either by throwing into the river or 
adjoining fields but to a chemist it is a iiiine 
of gold. 

SciENTiFin A(na(UTi;riu{E 

India was essentially an agricultural 
country and these industries should be taken 
up which directly deal with the use of various 
agricultural products, such sis, the manufacture 
of sugar from sugarcane. It may be said that 
the disaster that has hitherto happened to tlie 
Indian cultivatfir has been duo to various 
causes, such as, agricultural iiidebt(»dness, want 
of agricultural co-operative banks, agricultural 
associations or trusts, fragmentation of holdings 
and lack of Government sympathy. He woidd 
rather not dwell on above points on agricultural 


economics. Being a scientist he is a firm 
believer in scientific agriculture in India. 
He cited the instance of Japan and pointed 
out that however high we may raise the tariff* 
walls, textile and sugar industry in India 
cannot materially tlirive unless we can organise 
Indian agriculture scientifically. We have 
trusted on the cultivators from ages who have 
depended on tin* knowledge handed down to 
them from generations and not on fundamental 
principles of sei(;ntific agriculture. Thest* 
Snechnnicar cultivators show a lack of 
^directive forc^c.’ The utility of scientific 
agi'icultun^ in India has been materially 
observed with regard to tea, jute, and e(»ff*ee 
cultivation which have iinnicusely increased 
the wealth of India. Every year about 70 
lacs tl)S of tea of the value of 43 lacs, Jute Ji! 
lacs tons at 24 lacs of rupees, coil’ee worth 
2 lacs of rupees are exported from India. Bill 
there are many other agricultural products, 
such as, fruits, flowcjrs, spices, rice and wh(‘at 
etc. the export of which is coming down every 
y(‘ar for our not adopting scientific agriculture ; 
wheat is mainly exported to Eumpean markets 
from Australia and (Simula, rice fiDin Jajiaii 
and fruits from Kabul. 

Mass Puodiktion 

The idea of Mass production in agriculture 
may be said to lx; unknown in India. Europe 
and America farmers have thrived wonderfully 
mainly because of the adoption of the 
princi{)les of mass production. Dr. Sen 
demonstrated by coloured photos the extuisive 
flower cultivation at Grasse, France which he 
had the privilege of visiting during hi.*^ 
Continental tour. Miles and miles <>• 
cultivation of rose, lavender, tuberose, Jasmin, 
Neroli were shown with intervening distillation 
plants. The establishment of Antoiuic Chii’is 
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the- We.ll ^^own manufacture of floral extracts 
and '4y)ncentratos were shown. Since the 
percentage of Otto in real Bulgarian rose is 
*08 and in . Indian rose only half the above, a 
veiy huge rose cultivation covering several 
thousancflicres wdl be required, if the Otto 
manufacture is to l^e made successful in India. 
The same applies to the cultivation of Jasmin 
and tuberose and other flowers. 

Papaya Cultivation 

The experiments on Papaya cultivation and 
extraction of papain has been <|nite successful 
at the H. B. Technological Institute, Cawnpore. 
By scientific cultivation and selection of 
suitable varieties every tree yields about l/5n> 
of papin ptr year. An acre containing 500 
trees would yield 100 lbs of papain whose pricci 
at the rate of Be. 8 per lb. wonld fetch Rs. 800. 
After recovery of papain the fruits may bo 
sold at Saw per tree giving an income of Rs. 250. 
One Mali at Rs. 15 and a Coolie at Rs. 8 
would cost 271) rupees, leaking water and 
inaiiure charges Rs. 75 the net profit would 
come to about Rs. (500 per acre. A 20 acre 
papaya plantation conveniently situated near a 
city to dispose of the incised fruits with 
adequate water facilities would have a net 
income of T2000 per annum. 

Tomatoes 

Tomatoes grown from Buttons seeds round 
variety, yields 5 tons or 125 maunds of 
tomatoes per acre, leaking 1 maund of tomato 
at Rs. 51-,125 maunds would fetch 625 rupees. 
Deducting 182 rupees towards the cost of 
supervision, water and manure etc. the net 
profit would be 443 rupees. A twenty acre 
tomato plantation would therefore hjive a net 
income of 8800 rupees. 

Si(>garcane Cultivation has come to lime 

5 


light at the present moment and every Indian 
agriculturist is very keen about it A few 
new cane varieties evolved fn)in Coimbatore 
yields from 1200 to 1400 maunds per acre. 
Taking the price of cane to be 5i2 annas per 
maund, sugarcane plantation covering 1000 
acre would yield 12 lacs maund of cane worth 
4 lacs of rupiM^s. In a 600 tons sugar factory, 
where 16,20 maunds of cane .are crushed 
every day, taking working-days in the season 
to be 120, would require 2 l.acs maunds of 
csinc which can be grown in 1660 acres. 
Usually in the area in which sugarcane is 
grown, wheat tikes its place next year. Hence 
for the adequate supply of a 600 tm factiry 
3320 acres or more suitibly 4000 acres of 
land would be required for cane cultivation. 

Mechanisation in Aokioulturr 

It is evident that cultivation covering such 
huge areas would not be possible with imple- 
ments as are being used as for^cxamplc, Desi- 
ploiigh and bullock powers, ft can only be 
done with tlui help of machines such as the 
steam tract>r and other mechanical appliances 
as are used in foreign countries. It may be 
said that mechanis.ation would iucrojise un- 
employment but actually contniry will be the 
case. By means of nmchimi We will be abhi 
to produce more, and to handle the huge pro- 
duction more men will be required who having 
specialised in particular branch of work will 
be paid more handsomely than what they 
usually get at present It will ensure a cleaner 
and more efficient work. A steam tractor 
can cultivate 3000 acre of laud per day to 
the depth of 1 feet with ease whereas an 
indigenous plough and pair of bullocks can 
scarcely plough 2 acres per day to a depth of 
hardly 6 inches. Similarly there are other 
mechanical contrivances — such as weeding 
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se^ planting and harvesting machines. One 
of the drawbacks which an Indian agriculturist 
suffers most is fragmentation of holdings. A 
very large piece of land is not available for 
starting a fairly big plantation covering about 
1000 to 5000 acres. There are however 
fallow lands in the Indo-Oaiigetic ajea and 
in the marshes of Bengal which may be avitil- 
able for starting farms. 

This supported by Governments huge 
irrigation system and the recent hydro-electric 
scheme for the supply of cheap electric power, 
such consolidated farms and attached small 
factories for direct use of the agricultural 
produce may be possible. 


Transport and Marketing Facilities 

Widi the production of raw and finished 
products arises the question of the transport 
to the big cities. Messrs. Jessop and Company 
have been trying to solve the question of 
transport by fitting up motor tyres in bullock 


cartwheels. Metalled roads from the farms 
or recently devised molasses-asphalt road at 
the H. B. Technological Institute may solve 
the difficulty. Dr. Sen finally dwelt on the 
remarkable marketing organisation as exists 
in foreign countries. The manuf^turers in 
modern days do not stop at producing finished 
materials in factories but also arc keen about 
organisation for their sale. Boots Limited, the 
well known manufacturers or pharmaceuticals, 
Woolworth Ltd. the famous dealers in stores, 
have generally a net work of shops distributed 
all over the United Kingdom in prominent 
parts of big town where there products nicely 
packed with definite seals arc displayed in 
show cases with prices and quality specifically 
mentioned rendering it very easy for the 
buyers to judge their merits. , In speaker’s 
opinion for the ready sale of Indian sugar 
several tfactorms should unite to form into 
an Association and shops started in the name 
of the Association in important places of big 
cities throughout India. 




The National Health Insurance Act 

By R H. PI':ST0NJI 


On 17-7-1933, (reported an English news- 
paper), Mr. Lloyd George was the proud 
Tather'^ when he saw the varity of distin- 
guished people who gathered at a London 
Luncheon for the coming of age celebration 
of his pet "Child” — the Nsitional Health 
Insurance Act. 

"Until I read it up, I had almost forgotten 
what a really bad time I had, said Mr. Uoyd 
Geoige amid laughter. He referred to agita- 
tions which took place when the Act was 
introduced and how it led to an attempt at 
oiganising a General Strike. For the first 
week millions did not pay : millions iiiore paid 
the next week ; and the third week they 
came in very nicely. Today the scheme was 
the only one with a surplus and in an age of 
deficits he had to apologise that its surplus 
had come down to thirty-six millions.” 

Thus, in its issue of 19th August 1933, 
TIT BITS describes the one-time insane 
opposition to the Act : 

"There was little suggestion of strife when 
Mr. TJoyd George, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduced the Bill into Parliament 
in May, 1911. llis explanatory speech was 
hailed as marking the dawn of a new era in 
our social system. The Bill received a second 
reading in three weeks without a division. 

"Then suddenly opposition flared up from 
all sides. The Tories attacked the Bill as a 
^^ade in Germany” scheme. Bismark having 
initiated a similar scheme in 1883 ; the 
friendly societies through which it has since 
operated highly successfully opposed inter- 
ference with their own activities ; the medical 


profession considered itself insulted by the 
smallness of the suggested fee of six shillings 
per patient ; a great mass of people resented 
its proposal as a danger to personal liberty. 

"In just over a fortnight, Mr. Lloyd 
George listened to the fulminations of no 
fewer than 100 deputations, a record number 
in British political history. Half the country 
lifted voice and pen in protest. 

"Doctors are credited with creating the 
largest uproar. T"hey went on strike to a man. 
And even when the Chancellor increased the 
capitation fee to 9 shillings, 27,000 of them 
still refused to comply with it. But — can you 
believe it ? — the maid servants goaded by 
their mistresses ran to the medical profession 
very close. At an enormous protest meeting 
at the Albert Hall, presided over by the 
Dowager I^ady Desart, 10,000 servants voted 
as one against the Bill. 

"Fortunately, the country had Mr. Lloyd 
George to cope with the situation. By superb 
statesmanship, he so far conciliated the opposi- 
tion, granting the more formidable of them 
certain concessions, that in July 1912, the 
National Health Insurance Act entered the 
Statute Book. But .the battle had only just 
begun ! 

"The insane threat of refusal to "Lick 
stamps for Lloyd Geoi^e,” was immediately 
put into practice. A well known Westend 
Stores produced a small stamp surmounted 
by a cruelly caricatured figure of the 
Chancellor. It sold by the thousand ! Collec- 
tors were on several occasions, thrown into 
the street. 
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"Great opposition came from fanners. A 
resistance league recniited from the agricul- 
tural communities of the Eastern and Home 
coimtries, fought the Act with all the dogged- 
ness of a Tithe war. Many labourers actually 
left fanners in favour of the Act, and offered 
their services to those ranged against it 
Numerous farms in the Feiiland were sold up. 
But the commissioners had greatest difficulty in 
obtaining more than five, shillings for a plough. 

"Trouble naturally arose with employers, 
who refused to stamp cards on the grounds 
of an employer’s negligence, contending that 
such an action was a fair punishment for the 
olTence committed. Thus the breakage of a 
jug by a kitchen maid and the persistent 
courtship by a clerk of his employer’s daughter 
were urged in justification of non-compliance 
with the Act ! Police Courts were fully 
occupied in dealing with offenders. 

"But slowly the Act progressed towards 
absolute conquest, so tluit by January 1913, 
when the first medical benefits fell due, the 
opposition had greatly dwindled. The old 
cry of "What have I got to pay ?” changed into 
"What am I going to get ?” By the outbreak of 
the Great War, the Act had become an estab- 
lished feature of our nation life.” (In Januaiy 
1933 tlie Act was re-enacted with a view 
mainly to restoring the financial stability of 
the scheme. Many other changes were also 
introduced, chief of which is the revision 
(increased) of the scale of payment to which 
women arc entitled.) 

After this, one might well exclaim with 
Kipling but with a difference — What do they 
know of England, who only England know ? 

We alas ! in this country have nothing 
that even approaches the ghost of the sound 
of its shadow ; we can only look before and 
after, and pine for what is not I 


What then is the National Health Insurance 
Act of 1911 ? It consists of two main 
Sections — one providing for the sickness of 
the worker and the other providing for his 
unemployment. 

The Health Insurance Contributions are 
derived from three sources ; viz., the employer, 
the^ employed and the State. The normal 
contributions payable by each of the contri- 
butors is fixed and when the wages of an 
adult worker are btslow a certain minimum 
figure, the contributions of tlic work people 
are reduped and those of the employer 
increased. — In point of actual working the 
State does not make a direct weekly payment 
of its quota, but what amounts to the same 
thing contributes to the National Insurance 
Fund by meeting for men 2-9 of tlic 
benefits paid out and for women 1-4 thereof. 
To illustrate : Each male employed pays as 
his share, say, 4d. per week, each female 3d. 
per week ; the employer (irrespective of male 
or female) pays out 3d. per week and the 
State 2d. 

Many Employers of a large number of 
workers feel that the burden of the Social 
Legislation falls very hard on them simply 
because they are under the necessity of 
employing a larger labour force. This is of 
course true, but then no law ever worked or 
operated to the satisfaction of all parties. 
On the other hand, it may be argued that an 
employer of labour is directly responsible 
for using up part of the health and strength 
of the workmen, and is specially answerable 
for any sickness or aecident to his employees. 
Therefore, it has to be recognised that the 
employer has a special responsibility for which 
alone he is liable though unfortunately as an 
employer he has to pay twice over — he having 
indirectly paid as any general tax-payer would. 
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There is another aspect from which the 
employer’s contributions may be viewed. 
We may look upon this in the light of A Rise 
in the Wages though actually it is not 
paid out to the worker as such — and economic 
experience has shown that increased wages 
lead to increased eflScioncy, which in turn 
reacts upon production and in its turn leads 
to an increased output per unit of labour. 
In the long run therefore, the employer thus 
safeguards and ensures the efficirnqf of his 
Workers. The result is that during the 
sickness of the worker, he is not only given 
medical treatment but also maintenance 
during the period he cannot work. 

Under the unemployment section, the 
compulsory contributions are also shared m 
certain proportions by the employer, the 
employed, and the State. Thus the employer 
is indirectly compelled to prevent the destitu- 
tion and pauperism of workers which in the 
long run if not checked is bound to react 


upon industry and sooner or later on society. 
Thus both Health Insurance and unemploy- 
ment Insurance may be looked upon as 
Efficiency Insurance and the contributions 
of the employer as "Costs which reduce 
costs” or "Spending to save.” 

This is all the more remarkable in a 
countiy where th(» fixation is high (th(^ wages 
are correspondingly high of course) with a 
National Debt of £7,469,000 roughly and in 
liord Snowden’s estimation at the present rate 
of n^payment, it would tike 140 years to 
li({uidate it ! The expenditure in 1932 on 
So<4al services were : old age pensions, 
£38,234,000 ; widows, orphans and old age 
contributary pensions : £10,000,000 ; Grants 
in respect of JCmployment schemes £3,000,000. 
On Social Services Great Britain is said to 
spend £3-18-6 per head of population as 
compared with £1-17-6 in Germany, 13sh. 
in France, and 5/6 in Belgiums ; 



Removal of Surcharge on Sugar 

By M. P. GANDHI, m.a., f.r.e.s., f.8.8. 


SuGAB Industry Accorded Protection 
IN 1932 

With the approach of the Budget Sessions 
of the Assembly, rumours are afloat that the 
Government of India may remove with efiect 
from 1st April, 1934, the surcharge of 25 
per cent on the import duty on Sugar which 
was imposed as a revenue measure under the 
Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) 
Act, 1931. The present duty on imports of 
sugar is Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt., out of which 
Bs. 7-4-0 constitutes the protective duty as 
recommended by the Tariff Board and 
Be. 1-13 constitutes the surcharge. 

Production op Sugar in Excess op 
Present Bbquirements 

Since the grant of protection to the indus- 
ti^, the increase in the number of sugar 
factories has been very satisfactory in as much 
as over 100 sugar factories of about 600 tons 
cane-crushing capacity have been established 
within a year and a half from the date of the 
grant of protection. It is true that the quantum 
of protection recommended by the Tariff 
Board was Bs. 7-4-0 and that Be. 1-13 is 
only a surcharge imposed purely for revenue 
reasons and not with a view to add to the 
protection accorded to the sugar industiy, 
though the surchaige has had, according to the 
Government of India, necessarily that efiect. 
While the industry may not ordinarily be able 
to protest against the suggestion of abolition 
of this surchaige, which is purely a revenue 
measure, the present position of the industry, 
as will be shown presently, makes it absolutely 


imperative that the surcharge should continue, 
if the industry in which over 15 crores of 
Rupees are invested only during the last 
two years, is not to come to grief. As the 
Government are aware the production of sugar 
in the country has. increased from 487,000 
tons in 1931-32 to about 700,000 tons in 
1932-33 and it is expected that during the 
year 1933-34 the total production will be not 
less than 11 lac tons, of which the production 
from factories alone would come to over 
775,000 tons, the balance being production 
from indigenous methods (Vide Indian Sugar 
Industry, its past, present and future, by Mr. 
M. P. Gandhi). India has pmctically reached 
a stage where not only is she self-sufficient 
in regard to the requirements of sugar for 
home-consumption, but there is a clear 
necessity of finding export markets for her 
production, unless the consumption of sugar 
in the country goes up as a result of the 
improvement in the economic condition of the 
people. The import of sugar has gone down 
from 516,000 tons in 1931-32 to 401,000 
tons in 1932 and only 162,000 tons during 
the seven months ended October 1933. India 
does not need to import any sugar at all 
except of very special quality to meet the 
requirements of those having a fastidious 
taste, and I expect that the import in 1934-35 
will be less than 50,000 tons. 

Interests of 18 Million Cultivators 
Threatened 

Protection has been guaranteed to the sugar 
industry for a period of seven years, in the 
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first instance and further eight years if necess- 
ary in order that the industry may be able to 
develop to an extent which would make her 
independent of foreign supplies and stand 
on its own legs. Fortunately, for this country 
such a stage has been reached only within 
two years of the grant of protection and 
if instead of appreciating the quick response 
of the industrialists in implementing the 
policy of protection inaugurated by the 
Government, the surcharge is removed, it 
will create a deplorable plight in the industry 
and will take away all confidence of the 
people in the bonafides of the action of the 
Government What is more, the implications 
of the grant of protection to the sugar 
industry must be fully understood. Protec- 
tion was granted to this industry, not 
only for the purpose of establishing a sugar 
manufacturing in the country, but also, and 
largely, with a view to benefit the agri- 
culturists. In fact, the Tariff Board observed 
that the strongest aspect of the case for 
protection is that based upon the national 
importance of promoting the cultivation of 
sugar-cane. The expansion of the sugar 
industry has been a source of great satisfaction 
and relief to the ryots particularly at the 
present time when the prices of almost all 
crops have fallen to an unremunerative level, 
in as much as it is the only crop which has 
brought them a fair return, when other crops 
have failed to do so. The Government are 
also aware that in a laige number of cases it 
has been possible for the agriculturists to pay 
their land-revenue also, because of the 
proceeds realised from the cane crop which 
is a cash crop. The retention of the surcharge 
is absolutely necessary if a crisis is to be 
averted, in the case of the manufacturers as 


well as the agriculturists. It is estimated that 
about 18 million people are directly interested 
in cane cultivation, and their interests will be 
seriously threatened if circumstances arise in 
which the area under cane diminishes. 

Why SiJRi^iiAUGK is Nkcessary 
It mdy be argued that the industry enjoys 
fairly high protection of over 1.50 per cent 
and there is no necessity of the maintenance 
of this surcharge. It is necessary to point 
out that there has been one important factor 
which has necessitated the increase in protec- 
tion, and that is the calamitous fall in the 
pruie of molasses. When the Tariff Board 
examined the (piestiou of protection to the 
industry, the molasses fetched a price of 
Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per maund. Due to over- 
production of molasses a stage has now been 
reached when it requires some expenditure 
on the part of the factory owners to dispose 
of his molasses. Par from bringing revenue 
to him, its disposal costs him money and it 
has become a nuisance. Ilis cost of production 
has therefore gone up to tliat extent 

Why Surcharge is not Harmful to Any 
One 

It must also be pointed out that the 
retention of tlie surcharge on sugar is in no 
way harmful to the consumer and it is there- 
fore futile to base any argument on the ground 
of bringing relief to the consumer, as it is 
well known that duo to the internal competi- 
tion there has been a considerable fall in the 
price of sugar from 1932 onwards and the 
present position is that the price of Ivdiafi 
sugar bears no relation whatever to price of 
imported Java white sugar. It sells about 
Rs. 2 per maund lower than imported sugar. 
If the ruling prices of Indian sugar had any 
relation with or were as high as the prices of 
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imported sugar, one could understand, in the 
interest of the consumers, the necessity of 
taking off the surcharge duty, on the ground 
that it would constitute an unnecessary burden 
on tlic consumer, and give an extra protection 
or profit to the manufacturer. The Govern- 
ment are well aware that the prices of Indian 
sugar arc determined not in relation to the 
price at which imported sugar from Java is 
selling, but by internal competition, which is 
increasing, and constitutes the best safeguard 
in the interest of the consumer. Since the 
grant of protection, this cost of protection has 
considerably gone down, and it is likely that 
as a result of the growing internal competition, 
the prices of Indian sugar will witness a 
further fall. Therefore, there is no weight in 
any argument that may be adduced for the 
removal of the surcharge. In fact, if the duty 
on imported sugar were made prohibitive or 
even if the import of sugjir were completely 
stopped, the interest of the consumers would 
not suffer at all, and the manufacturer would 
make no more profit than he can or does at 
present, owing to the play of keen internal 
competition. Indeed, it might be obser%'ed 
with truth, that the sugar industry constitutes 
the best example for proving that the 
consumers have had to undergo the minimum 
of sacrifice, due to the rsipid growth of the 
industry and the resultant keen competition. 

Unsettlement of Import Trades 
Inevitable 

The unsettlement caused to the import 
trade was an inevitable conclusion of the 
grant of adequate protection to the industry, 
and could be no argument for removal of the 
. surcharge. The progressive reduction of 
import of sugar was a foregone conclusion and 
instead of feeling worried at it, everyone 


having the interest of his owii country at heart 
should feel jubilant The proposal of the 
removal of the surcharge can thus be made 
only on one ground, vix.f of bringing revenue 
to the coffers of the State. But it is clear that 
for the sake of earning a small revetiue, the 
State cannot take a measure which would 
bring calamity and grief to an indigenous 
industry, fostered deliberately by the Govern- 
ment by the imposition of a protective duty 
for a long number of years. If after deciding 
to promote this industry, and taking suitable 
action on it, the surcharge duty of Re. 1-13 
per cwt which has helped in the speedy 
development of this industry, and the 
continuance of which has been rendered 
necessary in view of the absence of any 
realisation for molasses, and the retention of 
which causes no harm to the consumers, is 
removed at this critical juncture on account 
of the demand made by a few interested 
persons engaged in importing sugar, or for 
purposes of getting revenue for the State, it 
would be nothing short of a crime against the 
manufacturers who invested over 15 ciDres 
of Rupees in establishing factories in the 
expectation of getting continued help from the 
State, at least during the period of infancy of 
the industry, and against the 18 million agri- 
culturists who extended the cultivation of 
their cane in the expectation of the increase 
of manufacture of sugar in the country. The 
area under cultivation has gone up from 
29,00,000 acres in 1930-31 to 34,00,000 acres 
in 1 933-34 and the yield of cane is expected 
to be 50,000,000 tons in 1933-34 as compared 
with 35,000,000 tons in 1930-31. The Tariff 
Board also recommended that if any real 
development in the sugar industry is to be 
secured, if new factories are to be established, 
land improvement and irrigation undertaken 
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with a view to cane estivation, it is essential 
that both the agriculturist and the industrialist 
should be assured of protection for at least 
15 years. 

Retkomradk PnopoHAL OF Ashociatkd 

Chambers for Removal of Shroharoe 

I hope and trust that the Government will 
pay no heed to the very detrinunital proposal 
which is going to be made by the llcngal 
ChambcT of (\>minepce who have pmposed for 
discussion at the next Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Chambei*s of (Vnninerce to l)e lu'ld 
in January a resolution inviting tin* 

attention of the Government to the eritieal 
position of the sugar import trade caused by 
the crushing burden of taxation imposed upon 
it, and while rpcoffttlsimj thr ncad for thr 
adequate proltTUoH of Ihr indtfjfiftotfs stnprr 
produciuff indHsfnjj nrpiop Jhe remnrnl of iUv 
2 o prr rvni surrharpe on import of sugar. 

DiTV of the ImI'ERIAL Coctxc’ii. 

AM) Assembly 

I fervently hopc^ that the Imperial (^)unoil 
of Agrieultui’al Research owing to whose 
strenuous efforts, protection is granted to the 
industry, will represent strongly to the Govern- 
ment, pointing out how d(‘.trimental the sugges- 
tion made by the representatives of Kuropean 
Commerce in India for the withdrawal of the 
surcharge on import of sugar would be, if 
accepted, to the cause of Indian agriculture 
and industry. iVny such action, as has bceji 
Suggested, on the part of the Government can 
only be interpreted Jis the index of their desire 
to let down the inaniifacturers and agri- 
culturists who extended tlieir activities in the 
sphere, relying on the Government and their 
bonafides. On the eontrar}% it is the duty of 
the Government to watch the prices at 
which foreign Sugar is being imported and 
if, as a result of JavaV going off* 
the Gold Standard or of other factors 
there is any possibility of sugar being 
imported in the country at a price lower than 
that manufactured in the country to increase? 


the taxation to such an extent that import 
of sugar would be impossible. As sugar 
producing countries have high tjiriffs and 
regulation of imports, India should. also take 
suitsibh* action in such ii manner to aid her 
industry. For if any imports of ‘sugar arc 
allowed to (?ome into the country, the nianii- 
facturci*s as also the jigriculturists would be 
faced with ruin in all parts of the country. . 

Gisowtii of Jndi’stra' will ItErErvE. . 

Ri de Shook 

Bengal, Bombay, Madras which have not 
yet made suitable progress in the manufacture 
of sugar, have* now' started doing so and it is 
expe(*ted they will establish 11101*4* facto rles= 
next year. If however, tin* (b)V(?rniiient take 
any action of tin? characim* about ti lx?, 
siiggestc'd l)y tlu? Associated ('hambers of 
rommerce, at the iiistanei* of the Bengal’ 
(Iminber, grave injury would be done to the 
agricultural and industrial interests in the 
country. It is surprising that in view’ of this 
growing inler(‘st in the pro vi nee of Bengal, 
which, let me iiicidentilly observe*, is very w’ert 
suit(‘<l for the development of the sugar 
industry, the Bengal Gliambcr should have 
thought it Ht to make* a ])roposal which would 
ruin the cultivators and daiii[) the* enthusiasm 
of the industrialist's. I ’ hope that industrial, 
agricultural, and ge*neral piiblie* eipinion in 
India will e‘Xpr(*ss itself! mieejuivocally in 
eondomiiation oi this suggestion, and invite . 
the attention of the* Government to the great 
injury likely to be inflicted eiii the various 
provinces^ as a result eif the adoption of the 
step suggested by the B(*iigal (liambcr. 
Personally I have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment will summarily dismiss this proposal of 
the Bengal Gliainbcr of Goinmcre*e in. the 
interest of the country. It is, how^cver, . their 
boiindeii duty to give* an immediate and srttis- 
fae?tory assurance of that character to the 
industry, which they have* sought to foster 
and to continue to take a sympathetic interest 
in the continued development of the industry* 
with which the welfare of the agriciiltunstsv 
and mamifacturCrs is closely bound up. 



Silver Jubilee of the Hiuduithan Co-operative 
Insurance Society Limited 


Twenty-five years have rolled by siiKie the* 
Hindusthan C'o-operativo Tiisuraiice Society 
Limited was established under very modest 
circumstances^ but by no means with modest 
ambitions. During these years, the Hindusthan 
Co-openitivc has gained inch by inch the 
popularity and admiration of our country 
for the very remarkable manner in which it 
has nmdered service to the |)eoplo. Today 
it has come to be. universally recognised as a 
tower of strength. The charaeteristie 
optimism and imagination of its founders and 
the untiring and zealous endeavours of its 
workers have made the name of Hindusthan 
a household word in Tndia. The ra[)id 
progress of the So(uety, especially since 1920 
when the present management took the reins 
of the Society, may be indicated by the 
phenomenal growtli of its new business from 


year to year : 


year 

New Biwincss 

R« 

1920 

12,84,200 


49,07,100 

1930 

1,12,01,700 

1931 

1,15,80,700 

19.32 

1,42,39,7.50 

1933 

2,01,00,600 


The latest Valuation of the Society made 
as at 30th April, 1932, has disclosed splendid 
results of the Society's working. The surplus 
at this valuation enabled the Society to 
declare bonus at the rates of Rs 23 and Rs, 20 
per tliousand per year respectively on 
Endowment Assurances and Whole Life 


Assurances in respect of policies at the new 
premium rates. The rates in respect of 
policies at the old premium rates are Rs. 21 
and Rs. 15 respectively per Rs. 1000 per 
year. The surplus in the case of Ordinary 
Assiimnce Fund amounted to Rs. 18,79,040. 
Regarding the investments of th(» Society's 
funds, the Actuary made a very stringent 
valuation of the assets on the basis of 
information supplied by the Directors, and he 
was satisfied that the "Society is fully able to 
iiM‘et its commitim^its to its policyholders.” 
The I lindusthan (/o-opc'rativo has thus gained 
for itself a position of unimpeachable 
confidence. 

Ilie Silver Jubilee of the Soci(ity was 
celebemted on the 13th February, 1934, at 
the Town Hall, (^alcuttji, under the 
distinguished presidentship of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tjigore. The Hall was most tastefully 
decorated, and almost all the piominent 
personages of the city gave the perfume of 
their presence to the. function. National 
anthems were sung in chorus by our leading 
artists which addcal dignity to the occasion, 
ft was a triumph, in the first instance, for 
all who are connected with the Hindusthan 
Co-operative, and secondly for those of our 
countrymen who stand for indigenous trade, 
industry, banking and insurance. After the 
opening song. Poet Tagore was garlanded 
by the Chairman of the Society, Kumar Kartic 
Charan Mullick, after which the Poet was 
formally welcomed. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
General Manager of the Society then read 
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Hinduflthan Building, Taloutta 


ottf the messages of goodwill that the 
Society received from its nnmeroiis distin- 
guielicd admirers^ some of which are published 
here below. After the messages were read, 
Mr. S. N. I'agore, Ex-Geiiersil Secretary of 
the Society and one of its founders, made a 
v^'ory excellent speech on the origin and gro^vtli 
of the Society in the course of which he 
made a particular reference to the name of 
the Late Amblka Charan Ukil the originator 
of tlie co-operative movement in this country, 
to whom Poet Tagore also has paid a tribute 
in his address. Mr. S. N. Tagore's speech 
was followed by the very illuminating address 
of Mr, Nalini Baujan Sarker, the General 
Menager which is published in (nil In this 


section. Among the guests who spoke may 
be mentioned Sir P. C. Ray, Lord Siiiha, 
Mr. C. C. Biswas, Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Monien, and Mrs. J. M. Sen Gupta. ThLs was 
followed by tlu» President's address whicli was 
highly ap|)laudcHl. With a vote of thanks 
to the chair and the guests, th<‘ assembly 
dissolved. 

Messages of Goodwill 

GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CalcxiUa^ 

12lh Fehmary, 

/ have been interested to learn that 
the HINDUSTHANOO^OPERATTVE 
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[NSURANCE SOCIETY LTD., is 
to-tiorrow celehraling its SILVER 
JU-lilLEE and I have read some of the 
tributes that hare been paid in this con- 
neelioa by an imposing array of public 
men from all parts of India. Tt has 
long been my vicir that the development 
of life insurance is one of the surest and 
safest and most beneficent methods of 
building up a national economy, lieliev- 
ing also as I do that the economic 
salvation of our Province depends in 
very large measure upon the development 
of a sjdrit of enterprise and honest 
endeavour among its people, f must as 
Head of the (lovernmenl look always 
with sympathetic interest upon the 
progress and achievements of an enttr- 
prise such as the HINDUSTHAN 
SOCIETY. Every efficient and well 
conducted business undertaking is in the 
truest sense a national asset nn,d I trust, 
that it may be vouchsafed to the Society, 
tRdeqvqur combined with the 
closest adherence to~ ihe principles of 
sound business finance, to play a conspi- 
cuous part in building up the general 
prosperity of the Community. 

8d. JOHN ANDER80N, 
Governor of Bengal. 

One of the oldest among the Indian 
Insurance Companies is the Hindusthan 
Co-operative Insnranco Society 'which is 
cdebratiiig its Silver- Jubilee this year. I 
cou^atulate the ‘llindusthan” on its 
cejripleting successfully a quarter of a 


century of existence and wish; it sneoess 
in the future. J 

Pandit JAWAHARiiAi. NbhIiu 

On the occasion of the Hindusthan Go- 
operative Insurance Society Ltd., completing 
25 years of its existence I consider it a 
privilege to congratulate the Society, on its 
predominant position, and its remarkable 
and noteworthy development ^ 

I wish the Society still greater success 
ill its career. 

Sm N. N. Stkoak 

Among Indian Life offices. The Himlus- 
than has come to occupy a position in the 
forefront, and we have abundant reason 
to feel proud that a purely Bengali concern 
has become so conspicuously successful. 
The Hindusthan deserves the support of 
every person Avho has the welfare of India 
at-; heart, and I - feel -confident-., .that the 
Society will enntinuo to maintain its on- 
ward march towards glory and success. 

Stb P. C. Ray, kt., c. i. e, n; sc^ ph. d., 

T,T..D. 

During the last twenty-five years, I 
have closely watched the rise and the 
phenomenal growth of the Society and it 
is the barest truth to say that the entire 
credit of the success of your Society is 
wholly due to the self-sacrificing and 
public-spirited _ efforts of the ^neral 
Manager Mr. .N. R. Sarker. The Society 
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is an indigenous concern and every Indian True to the expectations of its foundeis, 
must take a legitimate pride in it maintained and developed the 

<1 p p ftiriwii tradition of service to the people hroadbased 


India needs many enterprises of this 
nature as conducted on sound and honest 
biminess, for her duo development and f 
send my best wishes to the Board and the 
Qenoral Manager of the Hindnsthan for 
better progress and expansion of her 
activities in the future. 

Sm PlTKSHOTAMD.VS TuAKOltnAS Kt, 
I. E., H. E. 

t|t :Ie H: ^ 

I am very plea.sed to hear of the 
success which the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society has achieved during the 
first twenty-five years of its existence. 
I cordially congratulate your Society on 
thewcasion of its Silver Jubilee and wish 
it greater success in the futufce. 

^ . E^, .Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Hindusthan has already attained a 
leading position in the Indian Insurance 
world and its bold investment policy, which 
is one of the chief factors of its success, 
is being looked upon with considerable 
interest by other Companies. Tlie success 
of this experiment will, undoubtedly, benefit 
circles outside the Hindusthan. I wish the 
Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society 
every success. 

. Sot B. N. Mookebjee, k. c. i. e., 

K. C. V. 0 . 



on sound and efficient business principles. 
I wish it the fullest measure of success in 
the years to come. 

SANxasH Ku-uar 
Mayoi' of Ccd'CuUa. 

^ if * * 

The Hindusthan Co-operative is one 
of the leading Life offices in India, and 
from my own personal knowledge, I am 
able to say that they have b(,‘en doing very 
excellent business in India. I have had 
also opportunities to watch the Society’s 
progi'css and I am glad to say that the 
management of its affairs in Calcutta Head 
Office is in very efficient hands. 

Sir Shanmckium Chbtit 
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During Iho last twenty-five; years of 
its existence the Society has achieved 
magnificent ivsults and it is hoped that as 
years roll on its success will be all the* 
more marked. The management deserves 
every congratulation on what they have 
already achieved. The jjrogress of business 
is well maintained and the valuation result 
is higlily satisfactory. 

Lala Harkishbnlai. 

Oil the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society Limited, India, which has been 
doing good work for so many years f 
congratulate it and Avish it every success. 

Sib J. a. Mahno Om, 
Ex-Go vernor of Burma. 

The . Silver Jubilee of one of the first 
institutions that was started when “the. 
first surge of the Swadeshi spirit was 
sweeping over the counlry," is an event of 
no small significance, and it is a parti- 
cular pleasure to me to add my felicitations 
to those of many others in the country who 
will rejoice at the Silver Jubilee celebra- 
tion of the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society. 

A. BANGASAVAin h'ENOAB, B. A., B. L. 

I|t ¥ IK « 

May 1 add a leaf and blossom to your 
bouquet of congi-atulation on the Silver 
Jubilee of your Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society ? 

Quarter of a century of patriotic 


endeavour and achievement makes a proud 
record in the histoiy of any institution 
and makes a happy augury for the next 
(luarter of a century. 

Sjta. Sakojini Naiuu 

From the figures, it seems to be clear 
that the business is carried on sound lines, 
Avhich explains the hold which the Society 
has acquired on the confidence of the 
Indian Public throughout India. I wish 
the Society (tontinued success and 
pro.sperity. 

SiK Abdl'k Bauim 

1 Avish the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society, Avhich has shown a 
steady upAvard progress in the course of a 
quarter of a century, every success, as 
being an instance of indigenous enterprise 
in a fertile field. 

Sir Akbab Hydabi 

* 4 : * 4 : 

This company has risen from small 
beginning to a height Avhich noother Indian 
business of this nature been able to do 
within the course of twenty-five years. 
I wish it all success. 

Mom, ana a. K. Azai) 
««>!•« 

The life insurance business is a 
National Basic Industry and the Hindus- 
than Co-operative Insurance Society has 
contributed more than its quota in 
assisting- the National economic develop- 
ment. 
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I wish this institution all success and 
pfosperity, 

Db. Mohammad Ai.am 
* * * ♦ 

1 do most sincerely wish both you and 
the llindusthau Co-operative Society a 
ooutiuuance of the success, which, chieflj' 
owing to you, the Society is enjoying for so 
long. 

Coi.. W. M. CuAnDoCR, 
Sheriff of Cahulta. 

• • • • 

The Hiiidusthan is one of tin* 
strictly limited few which has succeeded 
beyond the expectation of the early piomo- 
tens. As one who bus watched its progress 
r think this success is due to a combination 
of idealism and practical i-ealism. What 
we Bengalees have to bear in mind is the 
impoj’tance of practical realism, and from 
that point of view your Sw.iety ought to 
serve a l)cacon light to the younger 
generation of Bengalees who desire to take 
up a business career. 

Sib Pbovash Mittkb, Kt., m. a., a r... c. i. e. 

I have great pleasuiv in oongi’atulating 
your Company on its attaining tin* Silver 
Jubilee. 

The Company has made a genuine 
contribution to the cause of Swadeshi in 
Indian business and 1 have very great 
pleasure in wishing it greater success and 
prosperity in the good times that are in 
front of the Company. 

SiB CuraiLAr. V. Mbhta, k. c. s. t. 


It is a matter for great satisfaction 
that the llindusthau Co-operative Insurance 
Society can look back on so many years 
of useful and beneficent activity. The 
extension of its business to all parts of 
India and even further afield and the 
steady and phenonienal growth of its busi- 



Mr. Xaliiii Kanjiin Sarkcr 


ni?ss tostity to tlio public oonfidoiUM* in the 
lUHiiajijemont and in the* sound pi’inciples 
guiding its operations. It is a Swadeshi 
enterprise which has justified its «*xistenee 
in every way. 

SiK C. P. Kamaswami Aiver 
* * * * 

The unqualified success that the 
Company has achieved duriug the last 25 
years should be a matter of pride to every 
Indian. It shows what Indian enterprise 
can achieve. 

1 hope that all Indian will co-operate 
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with the Company to make it a still greater 
success in years to come. 

Lala Shbi Ram 


Economic and commercial independence 
of India is in iny opinion more to be 
coveted than even political independence. 
Indian Insurance companies arc therefore 
a step in the right direction and deserve 
all support. I congratulate the Hindusthan 
Co-operative Insurance Society on having 
carried on the work adn» irably for the la-st 
twenty-seven yeatv. 

A. S. DKSHMtrini, M. a., d. Pint.., 
Bar-at-Law, m. r,. (). E.x-Minister to C. P. 

Government 


Although the first Bengalee compaiiy, 
during the 25 years it ha.s Ixton in 
oxistenpe it has grown in volume and 
capacity to an extent which is very credit- 
able to in business acumen of its orga- 
nisers ; a.s a. result of the great succo8.s 
which the company has achievetl many 
Indian companies have sprung up and are 
gradually inplaciug foreign companies. 

I wish the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society fuller success and 
prosperity. 

Khan Bahaduk A. Mohin 


The Hindusthan is a cent per cent 
Bengalee institution and its success is a 
matter of pride to all Bengal(tes. I wish 


it years of increasing prosperity and useful 
service to the country. 

Raja Jasaei Nath Rot 
of Bhagyakni. 

1 have great pleasure in congratulating 
your Company on the splendid success it 
has achieved so far, and for the important 
part played by it in the history of Indian 
Life Insurance. You have ray best wishes 
for a still more prosperous future. 

Sib N. B. SAKLATWAnA, Kt. 

« * A 

* • 

The Hindusthan has done pioneering 
work in its Investment Policy. Making 
full allowance for the comparative poverty 
of India, there is still unlimited, scope , for 
many yearo for all the Indian Insurance 
Companies to co-operate in extending tin* 
business and in seeing that every Indian 
Insurer in the future insures only with a 
Swadeshi Concern. May the Hindusthan 
pioneer in this dii'ection always and 
prosper always. 

S. SAmAMUBTHI, B. A., H. X.. 
* •' * • 

The national support, which the 
Hindusthan has received and is still 
receiving, it has striven to compensate by 
keeping its service, as its records will 
show, on a very high standard of efficiency, 
economy and integrity. An old man aa 
I am, I am happy to see this performance 
of youth, and 1 send on h) it my . blessings 
on this happy and anspicious occasion. 

Baja Reshex; Cash T4w, 

- • C. I. £. 

« * * . * 
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Pray accept my and my colleaixues’ 
sincerest congratulations on the auspicious 
occasion of the celebr.ition of the Jubilee 
of your Company— The Hindusthan Co- 
operative Insurance Society. 

Sir Lalubiiai Sa^ialdas, 

Kt., C. T. E., j. p. 

* ♦ ♦ ^ 

It gives me immense pleasure to convey 
to the Directors of the Hindusthan 
Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd., on the 
occasion of tho Silver Jubilee of their 
Company, my good wishes and appreciation 
of the very useful part played by their 
company in the field of Indian Insurance 
in general and Bengal in particular. 

Amrit Lal Ojha, m. I. M. E., 
F. R. s. A. (Lond.) 

President, Indian Chamber 
of Calcutta 

* ♦ ♦ # 

An idea of the expansion of business 
done by the Company can be got from the 
fact, whereas in 1912, that is to say, 
nearly 20 years ago, the total amount of 
business in force with the Company was 
only 77 lakhs, in 1932 it reached the 
figures of nearly six and half crores. 
The Life Assurance fund of tho Company 
in 1912 was nearly 4V2 lakhs, in 1932 
it stood at 1 crore 18 lakhs. The annual 
premium income of 'this Company in 1912 
was nearly 4 lakhs and in 1932 it was 
just '26 lakhs. Here is an example to be 
worthily imitated. 

N. C. Kelkar, b. a., ll. b. 


Address of Dr. Sabindra Nath Tagore, who 

presided over the Silver Jubilee Celebration 

It gives me no little pleasure on the occasion 
of this Silver Jubilee, to look back on the day 
when the infant institution with the then some- 
what ambitious sounding name of the Tlindustlian 
(*o-operative Insurances Society had its birth in 
one of the rooms of my house in Jorasaiiko. The 
reason why I was Uanpted to do what little T 
eould to help in ushering it into the worhl was, 
not that r ])i*eteniled to have any understtinding 
of business details, or was ov(M‘-persiiade<l by its 
originator Amhika Charan ITkil, whose siiigh*- 
miiulcd devotion to tho cause of Co-operation had 
won my estoom, or <?ven that my nephew, 
Suroiidranath, was among th(^ active promoters, 
but because, of my own strong faith in the 
priiKMples embodied in its constitution. When, 
over 25 years ago, the scheme of this Insurance 
Society was laid before me, a picture of the long 
and arduous road that iit'eds must he traversed 
by such an institution, flasluid vividly through 
my mind. But it was this very <lifticulty of 
achievement that chii*lly attractod me to its 
programme, and the otlua* attraction was tins 
strangeness of the spectacle that it eonjiired up, 
of our Bengali c'ountrymen thus handing together 
to organize a vast wealth-producing organization 
on up-to-date lines. 

I had alwiiys felt that the attiiiiiinent of 
huinan welfare and prosperity, in th(! tme sense 
of these words, by means of inntnal aid and (! 0 - 
operative striving was of th<i very essence of 
civilized life. It is by such eiidcavonr that 
Science has achieved its triumphs, and while so 
doing has been able to knit mankiiifl more 
clostdy together. The same is to he seen in the 
civic and political fi(dds, not to speak of that of 
religion. Only in the ease of the production and 
enjoyment of material wealth has (dvilisation 
failed to justify itself. Here Science has been 
misused by Wealth as a means of secluding 
itself from tho living heart of the people, of 
gathering up and reserving its resources in self- 
seeking organizations, thereby raising constant 
problems of class bitterness, creating opportunities 
only for the fortunate who are few, preparing a 


7 
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soil fit only for tho cultivation of anti-social 
instincts. Nevertheless, the sound process of 
treatment for tho resultini? social .malady can 
never be through u destructive mutilation that 
fails to reach the root, but must be by a stimula- 
tion of till* natural circulation of national 
prosperity that leaves the inner spirit of I’ccovery 
to do its work in the depth of the social 
constitution. This was, to my mind the objective 
of the contemplated Insurance Society, by irifitins 
of the infusion of the spirit of co-oponition into 
the art of insurance. 

The most precdous wealth that man has attain- 
ed is the consciousness of his fundamental unity, 
which is moro mid more impelling the human 
world to work togetlier for the service of every 
individual born in it. This conseiousnc'ss which 
is gradually gaining greuiid in our economic life, 
because it represents the highest truth of man, is 
the only m(*ans that can load to the true wealth 
of the people, the wealth born of the fruitful 
mooting of individual wills. The huge megathe- 
rium of capitalism with its stupendous tail of 
bought-up workers will naturally become extinct 
wJien individual men come to realise that their 
real well-being can be a<;hieved, not through an 
exaggeration of their own exclusive wealth, but 
by the associated endeavour of their individualities 
based upon mutual trust and help. It was a 
rciilisation of this fundamental truth, as it st'cmcd 
to me, that impelled the promoters of the 
Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society to 
make this daring experiment for which the 
country was then hardly prepared, to venture out 
into the open road in tho face of «all risks, 
determined to acquire and learn through their 
own experiences, rather than succumb to tho 
timid counsels of worldly-wise critiqs who believe 
it to be an advantage for a child to be spared 
tho troubles and dangers of growing, and think 
it is a sign of prudent respectability to be content 
with a monotonously easy success depending on 
some hoarded patrimony of tradition. And it was, 
I repeat, because I had felt in my heart the truth 
they sought to reduce to practice throughout our 
country, that I was impelled to give these ven- 
ture some spirits my blessing, and bid tKem Gotl- 
specd. 


The Hindusthan Society had to pay for its 
temority, as every child of promise has to do, by 
having to face all kinds of trials and tribulations 
in the first stages of its career, but the seed 
planted by its originators proved sound at the 
core, and succeeded in weathering every storm 
that boat on it in tho course of its chequered 
(farcer. Its progress, though not unhampered, 
was steady, and it did not hesitate to adapt and 
re-adapt its constitution to its changing environ- 
ment as mistakes had to be corrected or new 
needs arose, till at length, as it rejoices my heart 
to find today, it has matured into a sturdy 
growth of immense future promise. It is not for 
me to enlarge on the many-sided present-day 
activities of the Society which, judging from its 
largTily expanding business, must now be a 
mattter of common knowledge to our country- 
men,— how it has provided a eompetenc?c for 
innumerable individuals, helpc<l industries and 
institutions of public beiieiit to flourish, given 
profitable and honourable employment to hundreds 
and thousands of workers, and generally assisted 
in (Teating and conserving wealth for oiir country 
and countrymen. Wherever I have travelled in 
India — whether in Bombay or Delhi, Laliore or 
Madras, Ceylon or Rangoon, — I have been agree- 
ably imi)resscd to find evidences of the i^opular 
appreciation of its different beneficent activities. 
In a wonl, it seems to me today that this 
Institution, initiated, organised and administered 
by Bengalis has crowded the progress of a 
country into its first 25 years, aud it goes without 
saying that I feel proud of this achievement. 
But, at the same time, I must frankly admit that 
I am not competent to weigh or appraise its 
results in detail. I am here today to congratu- 
late,— not to criticise. I must confess that while 
my poet’s vision may have found proper scope at 
tfie 'Inception, in welcoming and heartening a 
high-merited , undertaking, it seems somewhat out 
of place in the present gathering of business 
experts. 

It is possible that after these long years of 
struggle, the path of tho future advancement of 
the Hindusthan Society has been made easy. But 
it is this becoming easy that makes me afraid. 
In the beginning, tho Ideal held sovereign place. 
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Now it is faced with its rival— success. It is 
doubtless good to have both ; but unfortunately 
success has a way of making of itself its sole 
end and aim, and if the Ideal stands in the way 
it is quietly elbowed out of sight. Always and 
everywhere is this tnigcdy to be seen. It is 
eliaracteristic of modern civiliKatio]i as a whole. 
The ino^al ideal that once nourished its upward 
progress has been usimI up by grecnl with the 
help of science in oriler to raise a sky-scitipcr 
to inatcTial prosperity. This Tower of Babel is 
about to toi)ple over while the fire of an all 
pervading hunger ravages its foundations. What 
I feel impelled, therefore, to say to you in con- 
clusion, may not souml in your oars like counsel 
fit for businessmen to give and ve(!eive. It is 
my ('arncst appeal to the present administrators 
not to allow themselves to be Inml by the 
glamour of success to desert the gn*at idcjal 
with which the institution was inspired at the 
star!-, tlie ideal of bringing equibd)le ndations and 
nnitual helpfulness, pea(je and liarmoiiy, into the 
process of wealth i)roduction ; to ignore th(' ideal 
would b(i to cut al llie root of the success. And 
1 would finally ask them to remember 
that in talking tins sacred name of Co- 
operation, this Soch'ty and all connected with it 
have incurred a responsibility to all humanity, not 
alojie to th(? people of Bengal or oven of India. 

I will not keep you longer. Now that T have 
been ciilled upon by the present head of the 
Society’s administnition, Srimaii Nalini Kanjan 
Sarkcr,- -whose rise from the ranks to his present 
eminence I have followed with the gniatest 
pleasure as an intcrestcjcl spectator, — once, moi'c to 
bi<l it God speed on its future careiT, I again 
give to i<^--to its members, con.>tituents, anti 
workers of every degree,— my hcarthdt blessing. 
On its behalf I exUmd to all our countrymen a 
cordial invitation to join its ranks, to (ivaU of. 
its services, to help it to render greati^r and 
greater service, for the benefit of themselves ami 
their fellow men. 

Address of Mr. Valini .Ranjan Sarkar, the 
General Manag[er, delivered at the Silver 
Jubilee Celebration. 

In rising to welcome you this evening on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Ilindusthan 


Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltil., I feel it 
is one of the greatest moments in the history 
of the institution which I have laid the honour 
to seiTo. It is difficult to speak with rcstniiried 
emotions today on the happy and successful 
completion of the first great period ot its history ; 
the occasion makes one feel a certain amount 
of pardonable pride in its achi(?vcnionts— achieve- 
ments which are all the more gratifying in view 
of the ill-success tliat has met some of the 
early ventures by the people of Bengal in their 
endeavours in developing large joint-stock and 
corporate hiisiiiess. 

It is a proud privilege to welcome you, Dr. 
Tagoi*e, and to say how deeply thankful the 
Ilindusthan Co-operative Insiiraneo Society is to 
you for your kindness in so readily agreeing 
to preside on this occasion. Wluai J look at it 
from another point of view, 1 feci that this 
institution cannot but have a chi i in on you. 
Its establishment owed not a little to the inspira- 
tion of th(i noble spirit of Swadeshi which 
you inculcated in the Province in immortal song 
and verso, and of wliich you still remain one of 
the greafest exponents. Also, those ideals of 
social service, of cultural reconstruction and con- 
structive regeneration wliich you have so assi- 
duously impressed upon the country liave ever 
remained the motive force in the ilevelopment of 
the TTindusthaii Co-operative Insurance Society. 
Even as you aiii the gi’catest cultural reptesent- 
ativ*} of Bengal in its relations witli the other 
provinces and with the world at large, and an 
active cultural unifying force in the country, 
this institution has attempted, however humbly, 
to spread over the unifying hoiid of a common 
insurance service. Morcjover, your own renowned 
house was th(^ birth-place of the Society and 
you were yourself, Sir, one of its first foiiiider- 
promotors ; and your own illustrious neplujw, 
Mr. Sureuflranath Tagore, was one of its earliest 
promoters and remained, during the whole perioil, 
it8 chief executive. Your unique position and 
past association with this institution lends to this 
ceremony a special significance. J bow to you 
in profound respect. 

To you, ladies and gentlemen, who have so 
kindly responded to our invitation tmd graced 
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this occasion with your presence, I extend a 
sincere and warm welcome. I feel not a little 
^'ratified at the evidence of good will and gener-o 
sity, which your presence indicates. It will 
always dwidl in our memory and serve lus an 
inspimriun to our labours. The presence of so 
many of our European and overseas friends on 
this occasion endows it with an added significance 
and I feel that the time is not distant when we 
shall count them not merely as our well-wishers 
but as constituents in Indian insurance institutions. 

I must also express, my thanks to that wide 
circle of friends who, not being able to be 
present^ have sent us their good wishes, and also 
to our other well-wishers all over the country. 
It is our earnest prayer that we may always, 
by the graces of ProvideiKM^ be deserving of their 
sympathetic reganl and goo<l wishes. 

On this auspicious occasion I also gratefully 
remember the many loyal officers, members of 
the stuff, repn^^entatives and other workers of the 
Society working in diffenMit parts of tlie country, 
who for business reasons have not found it 
possible to bo present ^ at this fti notion. Their 
absence this evening means a great disappoint- 
ment to us, but although not present i)ersonally 
I am sure they ai'o all joining us in spirit on 
this occasion. 

The occasion marks a milestone on the 
f-'oeiety’s road to progress, and it might be said 
that in the development of life insurance in India 
tlie liindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society 
has played a great and noble part, sinCvC its 
inception in 1907. In these facts we find justi- 
iiciition for the Silver Jubilee Celebration. It 
is in no spirit of boastfulness, but ratluT of 
tliankfulnes and legitimate pride tliat wc look 
back over the last twenty-five years and recount 
Ihe successes attending our efforts in the service 
of the people of the country. It is, indeed, a 
legitimate sense of pride that marks this occa- 
sion. The struggles, the responsibilities, the 
anxities and achievements, of these years, the 
ambitions, hopes, fears, realizations and work, 
of those who laboured in them, form the fund of 
our experience by which we may profit and 
from which we may derive inspiration for the 
future. But there is still further justification for 


this occasion. As an instance of Bengalee 
enterprise, striving, as a new-comer against large 
and old-established competitor^ to build up the 
huge and secure concern wc have to-day, the 
task of proving our people’s worth in the sphere 
of business and of maintaining their prestige 
devolved on us ; we feel, therefore, that some- 
thing is due from us to the people whose hopes 
wntred in the Society. We feel they are as 
interested to listen to, as wc are to tell of our 
stewardship during last 25 years. We have 
always regarded ourselves as the trustees of the 
people with a special responsibility, the reason 
for which attitude will be found in our later 
remarks. 

In a perfect world, perhaps there would be no 
need for provision by life insiiraneo, but as long 
as the imperfections of our economy prevail, life 
insumiice will be needed to render men safer 
and happier than they might otherwise be. Its 
benefits are undoubted and their proofs are 
within the experieiiee of almost everyone of iis. 
We have only to look around to find the 
evidence on every hand. Among our friends and 
among our relations how ofttui do we find, 
Instead of jirudencc and foresight, only folly, 
negligeneyC and procrastination that are respon- 
sible for the misery of thousands who might 
otherwise have been spared such fate, if resort 
had b(?en made to life insurance ? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you have heard fi'oni 
Mr. Surendrannth Tagore the history of the Ilindu- 
sthan Co-operative Insurance Society, its founda- 
tion, its early struggles and its ultimate success. 
I would only like to make a brief reference to 
the aims of the founders tind the reason why 
they considered it necessary to establish this 
institution. Its object was not only the provision 
of facilities to people to insure their lives, for 
these , were being offered in a large and efficient 
measure by British and American insurance 
companies already working in this country, but 
something more. Bom in the Swadesi fervour of 
1907, the chief aim of the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society was to offer an insurance 
service to the country that would be owned, 
managed and controlled by Indians, and it was 
also the intention to place at the disposal of 
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the country those important ancillary advan- 
tages which insurance institution bestow upon 
the country’s economic activities and advance- 
ment India is a country of small income and 
small savings. And nothing big or great can be 
done until these are gathered, mobilised and 
applied to the development of the country. But 
you cannot indu(;e the average person to part 
with his small savings until he is convin<*ed 
that in his old age or upon his death either 
he or his dependents are assured of a stipu- 
lated benefit, such as that offered by an insurance 
company. Investment in industry or commerce 
may bring a person a large dividend one year 
and nothing at all in the next. Some may 
succeed, while others may fail ; but in the wise 
of insurance, the company assures to the 
policyliolder a fixed aniount on a definite^ date. 
Thus, while insurance serves in swiiring individual 
benefit, it compasses at the same time the national 
benc^fit by investment of the ever-increasing 
fund of accumulated savings. Again, there is 
the advantage not only in the avenues of employ- 
ment cnuited by such Indian institutions, but also 
in the fact that an Indian-owned and Indian- 
managed institutions offers a unique opportunity 
of training men in the higher grades of 
service — in positions of control, initiation and 
decision. 

How have the founders’ hopes been fulfilled? 
B(*fore the advent of the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society there wer^ already a few Indian 
life insurance companies. If it was not, therefore, 
a pioneer Indian institution of the kind, it was 
certainly among the pioneers, and like all 
pioneers it had to fight an uphill battle against 
the heavy odds of old-established foreign 
companies. Indiaii insurance on a large scale was, 
however, unknown before this time, and its sco|)e 
wa6 more or less confined to the upper and 
educated classes, but the Hindusthan Co-operative 
set itself to the task of popularising insurance 
among the people more widely and the credit » of 
making Indians insurance-mindetl is not a little 
due to the skilful, persistent and widespreaxl 
propaganda of this Society. 

I need hardly add that the interests of policy- 
holdeis have dways been tibe primary concern 


of the Society. Prompt and courteous service and 
a scrupulous solicitude for the safety and produc- 
tivity of the funds entrusted with us by imlicy- 
holders have been our guiding principles. This 
is well cvideneetl by the great popularity of the 
Society. The popularity and development of the 
Society have not only betm confined to Bengal, 
but have spread all over India. The people of 
all the provinces and also of the various States 
have reposwl their confidence in this Society and 
have thereby contributed to its phenomenal 
growth to-day. I take this opportunity therefore 
to convey to our constituents and well-wishers in 
all tlie different parts of India our grati>ful thanks 
on this of*oasi(>n. And if I may point a moral in 
this connection it is to show this that in evolving 
a n‘ully big organisation the (;o-operation of all 
IS ne(*essary and that we are interdependent, and 
each may assist and support the others to mutual 
benefit To-day we have branches and wcll- 
cHiiiipptKl offices not only in every province of 
British India, but in the })ig States also. Our 
field forces arc working in every important (?ity 
and town of India. We have sprcatl to Burma, 
Fcdcrate<l Malay States, Ceylon, British East 
Africa and Iraq. Our nmlntion would tokt; us 
even further if international conditions had been 
favourable. Uptil now our experience is that 
wherever we have ventun^jj, tlie Society has 
always met with a favourable response. The 
increasing volume of business is a further index 
of our expansion. Last year it exceeded two 
crores and this year we shall, I believe, leave 
even this figure behind. 

Simultaneously with tlie expansion of the 
Society’s business its inherent soundness has been 
maintained and mora and more rtKjognized. 
Indeed, to-day it stands firmer than ever, as is 
evidenced by the results of the successive 
actuarial valuations. The ninduslhaii Co- 
operative, I need hardly add, shows a large and 
ever-increasing margin of safety, of wliich, 
incidentally, the rate of bonus is a sure indic^ition. 

A spcciid feature of the Hindusthan Co- 
operative is the policy adopted in the investment 
of its funds. From my previous remarks it will 
have been gathered that the guiding motive in 
the formation of the Society was to contribut 
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towanls eoonomic well-bein[f of the ^untry and 
its development. This intention has largely 
influenced the formulation of our investment 
policy and wo made a striking departure from 
the orthodox policy of investment in gilt-edged 
securities only such as was followed by most of. 
the earlier-established companies. In doing so, 
we did not overlook the safcity of the funds 
Invested, but we were convincx^d that without 
sacrificing safety in the least, investment in the 
mortgage of good real prop(?rties offered a larger 
return and beto scope in this country, provided, 
of course, from the point !of view of safety there 
is an ample margin in the intrinsic vtilue of such 
property and provided tiuTC is a regular payment 
of interest. For long in this country gilt-cxlgiHl 
securities have? been regarded as the only suitable 
form of investment for insurance societies. It is 
a tradition whicli wo broke and are proud to have 
broken. To us gili-tnlged socairities* are not the 
only desirable form of iiivi^stnient. Mortgages, 
for example, havti proved in the past one of the 
most suitable channels of investment to British, 
French and American Life Offices. Similarly, 
debentures and pn^ferred stock of joint-stock 
cx)ncerns with a good history, sound manage- 
ment^ and an assure<l future, may be 
consideml suitable investment^ provided they 
are well distributed und are within proper limits. 
British (■ompanies systematically invest a consi- 
derable portion of their funds in these fields. 
There is/ however, but a limited scope for this 
form of investment in India at present 

So far ns this Society is concerned, the policy 
it has pursued in the matter of investment, is 
justified by i*esult8, not only in’Teturns, but Jilao 
in the realization of its social aims. AVith regard 
to the latter, I may here be permitted to make a 
particular reference to its housing scheme. This 
form of investment has proved eminently .sound, 
as, of course, was foreseen, and it has enabled 
quite a number of middle-class families to possess 
their own houses. Thanks to the Society’s acti- 
vities garden suburbs now exist wherfe formerly 
there was jungle. This scheme of providing 
homes on the basis of periodical payments has 
been the precursor in this country of the same 
service that is rendered abroad in an almost similar 


way by Building Societies. We have hardly any. 
such societies in this country, thouj^h, perhaps, 
we have a greater need for them. The Hindusthan 
Uo-operative is alive to the situation and wo are 
considering even larger schemes of this nature. 

The subject derives an added significancxi in 
view of the recent earthquake catastrophe in 
Bihar, which has involved such terribre loss and 
suffering to thousands. The Government is, of 
course, <loing its best towards relief and for 
reconstruction of the devastated areas. But we 
also are putting our hexids together to see whether 
we may not bo able to do our bit in this re(‘X)n- 
struction work. We iwopose to investigate soon 
whether this Society's housing schemes could be 
extended to Bihar whe^re the middle class people 
Avill now find it beyond their means to rebuild 
houst'S for themselves, and will doubtless appre- 
ciate and avail of easy payment fticilities, such as 
the Scxjiety may b(? in a position to offer. 

As alnnuly mentioned, it has been our con- 
scious purpose to train young men in business 
methods and organization, so that they may be 
fit to fill not merely subordinak posts but posi- 
tions of real responsibility in large busiiujss, 
calling for judgment, initiative energy, foresight, 
tact, decision and organizing ability. We do not 
believe tliat such opportunities could have been 
provided to our people to the same extent except 
■by a company whi(?h was Indian not only in 
managemeut and working but alt^ in inspiration 
and intention-ra con^any which cannot but feel 
with its whole heart the need of advancing our 
people in th(» experience and control of large 
scale business organization. How amply we have 
succxKidcd may be judged 'by the many high 
lucrative and responsible positions filled by men 
trained in the Society’s, work, who after their 
cducat(ion in school or college joined us as mere 
clerks. Indeed, I may say with pardonable pride, 
that I myself am an instance of one who com- 
menced at the very bottom of the ladder in this 
Society and gradually found opportunities of 
working his way up. That is an opportunity 
open to everyone in the Society — every worker 
in it carries a field marshall’s baton in his pocket 

In the matter of educating the public in life d 
insurance we hold a proud record. Our literature 
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is entirely devoted to educating the public to 
become insurance-conscious, but that is not all. 
In our conversation, follow-up matter, even in bur 
calendars and leaflets, we apply the same principle, 
namely, that of supplying facts and figISres, 
reasons and processes, tliat arc readily understood 
and really educative. Moreover, we do these 
things on a level of excellence that is by no 
means inferior to that obtfiining in ariy advanced 
foreign country. We have the advantage of an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions and :ro(|uire- 
ments of the (!Ountry, and oiii* educative propaganda 
(using the word in its best sense) has mot with 
high appreciation on all ha Ads. I have referred 
to this subject to show that our Imsiiu'ss mofhods 
are in all matters informed by a wide outlook, 
not necessarily confined to the business of 
Tnsunince alone. 

I feel T would he guilty of a grave omission 
did r not make a reference to the human factor 
in the running of our large and complicated 
machinery, for these achievements would hav<? 
been impossibh^ if it were not for the zeal, loyalty 
and devotion of all* who serve the Society, from 
the highest to the humblest of the stattl The welfare 
of its workers is alwayw th(» anxious concern of 
the Society, who.se aim it is whih* demanding a 
high standard of efficiency, that they should be 
(contented and happy in their work, adequahdy 
paid, and placed in healthy surroundings, that 
they should be provided for in illness and retire- 
ment and encouraged in recreation. In defiling 
with our workers, whether they belong to the 
ministerial staff or the field organisation, it is 
onr anxious endeavour that their solf-rc.spect be 
upheld, their sense of honourable service <'ncoiiraged, 
their aspirations enlarged to include patriotic and 
national considerations. Wt? know their troubles 
and difficulties and try to assist them os far as 
possible, and I submit that each and everyone 
of them is animated by a spirit of healthy co- 
operation, zealous of the reputation of the Society 
and devoted to its interests. It is not easy , to 
assess how much of the Society’s success is due to 
their quiet, enthusiastic and efficient servi(!e. It 
is the individual britiks everyone of them, 
ptoperly placed anti the little bits of cement 
spread around them day by day that have grown 


into the great edifice of the Ilindusthan Co- 
operative Insurance Society, I want them to feel 
it is their handiwork, I want everyone of them 
to be proud of it. The Society pays its tribute 
to them and oilers them its sincere thanks. 

So far, I have dwelt on the high lights of our 
jichievcmiMits, but the pierture I am trying to 
paint would lose much of its charm were T to 
leave out the sliadt*, against which our achieve- 
ments stand out in hold relief. Mr. Tagon^ has 
roferrc<l to the terrible trials this institution ha<l 
to experieiw'O in its iiifaney. Let mo assure you 
the early life of an insursinee institution in Imlia 
is none too rosy ; in fact, one cannot imagine 
anything hartler. With no initial advantag(?s 
and no eiK'oiiragiancmt or assistiiiuHj from the 
state one stops into an arena of the keenest 
competition. While yon are straining every 
nerve to push your way up against powerful and 
wcIl-entrencluMl foreign rivals you are attacktul 
from all sidcjs, nay, oft(m sLabbod in the hack by 
your own people on whose sympathy and support 
you had hoped to have a rightful claim. The 
insidious poison of ill-informed criticism, vile 
calumny and clospicable misrcprescMitation that 
progi’cssivo Indian I^suran(M^ companies have to 
face still remain the despair of th(*ir management 
and the most terrible hindcriincfu t) their devidop- 
ment. It is a matter of common knowhiilgi} that 
the Ilindusthan Co-operative has had more than 
its fair share of malieious, false and deliberattdy 
destructive propaganda almost frem the day of 
its birth. I am not divulging any secret when J 
say that there were days when our board was all 
but overwhelmed. Tiial the Society has surviv(Ml 
and grown up to its present slate siieaks not a 
little for the strong; faith of our friends in our 
integrity and the unswerving confi<I«*iice of our 
poliey holders. In some coiintri<*s you are con- 
siderctl good until you prove yourself bad ; in 
others you are considered brnl but are given a 
chanc*? to prove yourself good, lint in the 
insurance world in India you are considered bad 
from the very beginning and everything is done 
to prevent yon from proving yourself good. 
When to these terrible handicaps you add your 
own comparative lack of experience and the 
ignorance of the public at larg(^ the progress 
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aobieved by Indian insurance companies appears 
almost miraculous. Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
want to appeal to you to look more fairly and 
kindly upon your own insurance institutions. 
Detractors there are in plenty not only in the 
insurance field but in every other field, and you 
must bo careful not to be led away by false 
allegations and rumours, but subject these to 
scrutiny and the judgment of your own reason. 
If you want India to thrive, you must cultivate 
a broad and generous outlook and not prejudice 
the efforts of her sons from the start. 

That does not mean ^vo are afraid of criticism 
or that wo dislike being criticised. Criticism is 
necessary and is an essential corrective to 
progress, and Indian insurance institutions 
would welcome it, but it must be well-in formcHl, 
constructive, judicious, free from baser motiv®*’ 
and entirely directed to the improvement and 
advancement of insurance service in India. 

It is well-known, but not generally appreciat- 
ed, that the business of life insurance unlike any 
other business, is subject, both by law and 
practiiJG, to very stringent tests by competent 
authorities both inside and outside the organisa- 
tion. The law relating to life assurance makes 
it imperative for every life office to publish not 
only its audited accounts but also statements in 
detail concerning its business position. This in 
itself is an ample safeguard. But apart from 
such a test, there is still a greater one in the 
periodical valuation of assets end liabilities of 
a life office by a duly qualified Actuary which 
is provided for by statute. Such a valuation 
affords a true indication of the soundness of the 
Company, and discloses on the forecast basis of 
mortality, investment returns and expense ratios, 
th(’! availaide surplus of the valuation. NeiNlless 
to say that such forecasts arc always viewed by 
the Actuary from the safest angle. Such an 
actuarial report is an exceedingly stringent ona 
and is mathematically accurate. It eliminates all 
factors of guess-work, and the result is .a 
thoroughly rrdiablo ropi'csentation of the Sipui^d- 
ness of a company’s position. The Actuarial 
test at the last valuation of the Hindiisthan 
revealed, I am happy to say, an exceptionally 
satisfactory and strong position. It is amazing 


that even in the face of such striking and 
authoritative testimony scares arc not infrequent, 
and\ what is worse, that they are persisted in. 
But I hope and trust that with a growing 
knowledge of insurance business, the scare- 
mongers will find themselves defeated by the 
common sense of a more and more discriminating 
public. 

The admin istmtion of ^ this Society is deeply 
conscious not only of the high ideals placed 
before them but also of tlie heavy responsibilities 
devolving on thehi. The money they rccseive 
from a policyholder comes from his hard-earned 
savings, representing perhaps many sacrifices, for 
which he expects to be ridieved of anxiety in his 
old age or of anxiety for his near and dear ones 
in the event of his death. The policy ho holds 
is a charter of this assunincx) and it is a sacred 
trust laid upon the administration, whose every 
action must be (X)nsidcred from the point of view 
of maintaining faith with the policyholder. That 
is the responsibility to the policyholder, but there 
is another responsibility as great, if not greater, 
from the national aspect. Each indigenous insti- 
tution has not only its own members and 
constituents to think of, but must also be alive 
to the fact that its success or failure means so 
much to those who will come after. For them 
its 8U(5cess will mean inspiration and strength, 
its failure a vicious circle of despondency and 
degradation. Failure on the part of the adminis- 
tration, is, therefore, unthinkable, indeed, so far 
as they visualise the future they have to think 
in terms of advancement. Given the n^quisite 
public support, which they now confidently claim, 
they are prepared not only to increase the 
efficiency of their administration but have also 
high hope of extending their services. For one 
thing it is contemplated extending their propa- 
ganda in the direction of public health (as is 
found elsewhere in Europe and America) in 
disseminating knowledge in the ways of healthier, 
clever and better living. For another, they 
contemplate provision for the relief of tho sick, 
whk;h is a matter of serious consideration for this 
country. Success in these directions we realise, 
depends upon the possibility of mobilising various 
factors^ and that on a kige scale. That large 
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scale, that is, the number of individuals to be 
taken care of in bulk, we may soon expect to 
hav<^ indeed we have it now, ainl we are now 
consideriiif' the ineaiis of orj^anisiii^ the service. 

Thus, it will be observe<l that the Society 
did not set out to be nor is it content with 
being a mere life insurance oflict*. Its primary 
object is undoubtedly the insurance of lives, but 
an ccpially important ol>ject is tlie rendering of 
every kind of service, ainl, by doing so, to raise 
the standartl of living to a higher level of health, 
wealth and happiness. It is obvious that if the 
Hindusthan Co-operative is to rise to tin? height 
of its ambition to be a nationally serviceable 
iustitution it must be <lone by tlie combined 
endeavours of all concerned and of the public 
at largo. It is not only for its administrators 
at the Head Office, il.s workers scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of this country and 
abroa<l, but also for its policyholders and 
constituents of every des(!ription to join hands 
in the good work and help the Society in the 
realisation of these ideals, and to obtain for 
it the support of all sections of tlie people. 

Before I closer you will allow mo to make a 
ersoiial refiTonce. Indians can only hope to 
ave the fullest seope for self-expression and 
the largest opportunities in institutions, owned 
and controlled by Indians. 1 have often speeulated 
how far I would have risim if, instead of 
joining the Hindusthan Co-operative, my early 
steps had dir(vt<id me to the door of a foreign 
insurance company. In this connection 1 must 
pay a personal tribute to Mr. Surendranath 
Tsigore. Ills association with this Society 
r(^ipn*se»ited a departure from tlie tradition of his 
family and (ilass, and whose conneetioii with such 
strenuous practical work as is involved in an 
insurance company was hardly credible until 
Mr. Surendranath Tagore proved it oth(*rwise and 
thereby set a worthy example to the rest of 
his countrymen. To the Society his as.sociation 
lent both status and public conlidciice. Once 
fcikon up, lliiidusthan C-o-operative became his 
all in all arnl to its development he has devoted 
the quite, strenuous and zealous service of 
a lifivtiine. I have particular reasons to be 
obligwl to him. The iiit(west he took in my 
own carcuM- from the time 1 joined this institution, 
the personal attention ho gave to my training 
and development, and the mature advice and 
guidance that was always unstintiHlly available 
to me I shall never forget. Young men on the 
threshold of their careers, animated with^ a 
willingness to work and ilesire to rise, can hnd 
no better superior officer than Mr. Surendra 
Nath Tagore. 

There are other names which also deserve 
to bo reincmboi\jil on this occasion, some of 
whom alas have passed into the great beyond. 


At the time of its commencement the - brain 
of the Society was the late Mr. Ambica Cliarnn 
Ukil, b) whom we must pay a tribute for his 
fertile ideas and powers of organisation. Mo>t 
of the economic and business principles which 
guide us tOHlay we received at the hands of this 
great man. No less a tribute is also due to 
ilr. Brojendra Kishoiv Roy C'liowdhury who, it may 
be ivcalled, contributed a sum of ruoecss five 
lakhs to the National Council of Education. 
His was name to conjure with and he also 
worked as an officer of the Soci<*l.y so long as 
his servi(^es were recpiireil for its developoKait. 
His contribution to the industrial n^geiieration 
of this province ranks next only to that of 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi who was also 
associated whitli this Society as Presiileiit for 
some time. Our first president was Maharaja 
Snryakanta A<*harji. 'J'hesc* illustrious people 
freedy gave of their infiiu*nce and support in the 
interests of th(i Society anil it owes tlnan an 
undying d .‘ht of gratitude. 

(loniing to more recent times, the most 
illustrious name associated with the Society is 
that of the late Deshbandlui C. R. Das, who 
took an active interest in the afiairs of the 
Society and whose influence carried its reputation 
to all parts of India. Of those who are living 
to-day, in addition to xMr. B. K. Roy Chowdhnry, 
I must mention iirst and foremost Mr. HinaidiM 
Nath Datta, whose keen business acumen 
rendered invaluable service in bad times and good. 
I must add also tiie name of Mr. Kamiiii Kumar 
(Jhanda, then the leading spirit in Silchar, whose 
influence proved a tower of stnaigth to the 
Society in his jirovince, and last but not least 
of Dr. I^ran Krishna Acharji, whose tact and 
suavity as (fliairman of thi^ Board towards 
the close of this period has often proved to 
be of imiTKaise advantage to tin? Society from 
internal squabbles. All these names require to be 
written in letters of gold in the day of our 
rea])ing wli(‘re they have sown. 

As my remarks draw to a close, I iniisi. 
apologise for their lenglli. I think it can truly 
be said that the Hindusthan Co-operative Insur- 
ance Society has amply fulfilled tin; hopes of its 
sfmiisors and th(^ expectations of our ])e()i)le. The 
Hindnsthan (’o-operativi^ is not an organisation 
unte itself but belongs very much to IIkj people 
whose institution and s(»rvant it i.s. It is in 
evi?ry way a co-operative and national v(Mitiin\ of 
special jiride to the |)coplc of Bengal. W(? think 
we have deserved well of the people, and with 
their continued confidence and support, of which 
we have an earnest in our ever expanding business, 
what height is there to which the Hindusthan 
Co-operative Insurance Society may not aspire to 
dimb ? 




Late Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 

Mr. Rfingaswaiui fyoiigarVs death rather 
early in life whcMi ho was fast making liimsolf 
an indispensable guide in public afliairs, is a 
heavy loss to j)ublic life and especially to the 
craft of journalism in India. A man un- 
assuming in uiannei's^ unobtrusive in {mlitieal 
outlook find scholarly in temparamont^ Mi*. 
Rangaswami lycmgar was difteront from his 
tribe in more ways than one. lie was deeply 
lesirned in (,'oiistitutional law and procedure 
and had an easy mastory over (piestions of 
public (inanee. These (jmvlitios made him an 
cxeellent legislator. He was {iractieally the 
brain of the Swaraj Party and tin* invariable 
mentor of its patriarchal leader Pandit Matilal. 
lie belonged to a distinguished family of 
journalists in South India -a family that had 
most to do in creating an educated public 
opinion in the Soutli(»rn Presidency and to 
journalism he rendered his very best. For 
his paper HindUy Uangaswami Iyengar created 
a niche all its own and if it is a power to-day 
in the counsels of government it is because 
he made it the model of honest jonrnalisjii, 
Ifis death therefore is a staggering blow to 
the nationalist ranks in India and none too 
developed journalism in this country. Wo 
convoy our profound sympathy to the bereaved 
family and wish that his soul may rest in 
peace. 

» 

Late Sir Pravas * 

In the sudden death of Sir Pravas^ Mittor 
the Government of Bengal have lost an 


administrator of outstanding ability and the 
country a man of wide sympathies and pro- 
found knowledge in financial and land-tenure 
question. Scion of an aristocratic family Sir 
Pravas has never known the dark mists of 
life and he cm])loy(»d his family position and 
natural talents for public work according to 
his own inner convictions, ft is not for us 
to appraise his political work iu all its bearing : 
suffice it for us to say that Sir Pravas had 
much to do in wresting an eijuilable 
financial settlement from unwilling hands at 
White Hall —a faet which hc^ lU'ver took pains 
to boost np befer(^ the altar of jien and pai)er. 
Sir Pravas had a puir for details and figures 
relating to Revenue, matters and in this lino 
ho had few ecpials to fill in the void cnaited 
by his death. A fine gentleman of the old 
type, a born administrator, a man of excep- 
tional foroiisie, skill the death of Sir Pravas is 
surely a loss to the |)ublie lif(» of Bengal 
which we so imieh doplon'. We offer our 
warmest sympathy to the bereaved family 
and wish that his so'il may rest in peace. 

Late Mr. Madhu Sudan Das 

India Jis a whole and Orissa especially has 
lost a fine specimem of old world veteran 
in the death of Mr. Madhusudan Das, lovably 
called the "Grand Old Jiiaii” of Orissa, Mr. 
Das died full of the age for he was under 
four score years and odd, and throughout 
this long life, his one aim was to rsiise Orissa 
to the polite Society of All-India politics. In 
that he succeeded abundantly. If Orissa to-day 
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iis going to be au honoured entity in the 
coming seliome ol: things in Indhi th(» ei^ntre 
credit goes to Mndhusudnn Dsis. Ho created 
Orissa and its public opinion. In all his 
political and Social work there was the in)tc 
of his fiiK? intellect and high idealism. As 
Minister in JJehar he did good work for 
local self-go VC ‘rnnient but before? ho could 
be far in his work, crucial matters of priiiciphi 
eonipellcd iiim to -«rcsign liis high offic^e. But 
till the last moment of his life? he did not allow 
smug corner of his Home to get the better of 
his natural love for work. To Ihe last hc' was 
in liariicvss and died full of age' and honours. 
VVe coney cnir profound svinpathy to his family 
May his soul rest in peace. 

Sir Kenneth Macdonald Retires 
The retirement of Sir Ivemu;th Macdonald 
from the rmpc'rhd Baidc of India of which he 
became Ihe Managing (Jovctuov Ixdore retire- 
ment after oil years’ meritorious serviee 
removes from the Indian iinancial world a man 
of striking ability and fine personality. Sir 
Kenneth was nnivorsally popular among his 
Indian friends many of whom were present fit 
the Ballard Bier to bid him ffirew<'ll on his 
journey down Home on S.S. Vieforhf, 

Sir Kenneth joined the Bank of Bengal, 
which was subseipienlly imjrgcd into the 
Iniperiid Bank, .33 years ago. H(? gfiined con- 
siderable expericnee as agent of different 
branches of the bank in that presidency and 
was appoint(‘d Deputy Secretary and 'rreasnrcr 
of the Calcutta head office. He later became 
Secretary and Treasurer at the same office. 

In February 1929 Sir Kenneth was 
appointed one of the Managing Govcrnoivi of 
the Bank. He was created a Knight on the 
occasion of the King’s Birthday in Jiiiio last 
year. 


Motherland Youth Society 

A meotmg of Goan Youths was held at 
Bombay, in tluj spacious Hall of Maralha High 
School, nndiT the Presidentship of Mr. S. S. 
Kaval(‘kar, m.a., iJ..n., from Ponda, Goa. 
After prolonged discussion a Society of friends 
of the motlievland with designation of “Mother- 
land Youth’s Soch^ty” was formed, on the 19th 
November 1!I33, with a view to carry out 
political, social and morjd work, in nationalist 
lim‘s. Any further information about this 
Society may lx* obtained from its General 
Secretary, Great Western Building, Bake 
House Lane, Itoom No. lOd, Fort, Bombay. 

Late Mr. 1. Alston 

'Fhe death of Mr. I. .Vlston, the llesideiit 
Manag(‘r of the National Indian Insurance? Co. 
Ltd. (HI the 25tli Jaiinary, 1934, removes from 
Calcutta Insurance world a striking and soci- 
able p(‘rsoiialily. For an Englishman Mr. 
Alston di(l not attain to Ins normal long(‘vity 
for lie was only li I at the time of his death, 
lie. leaves behind him a widow, two daughters 
and several grandsons, besides a large number 
of Indian friends, to mourn his loss. Our 
warmest sympathy to Mrs, Alston and tlie 
family in their bereavement. 

A former Imperial Bank Chief Dead 

Sir Norman Minray, a former Managing 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of [ndia, lias 
died at llermaiuis, a small seaside* rcjsort in the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he was on a visit 
for Ins licalth. 

Sir Norman retir<?d in 1929 aft(!r .32 y(*ars 
in India. On his retirement he was the reeei- 
pient of warmest congratulations and good 
wishes from leading officials including Sir 
George Schuster. 
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Prttecfion of Export and Currency 
Depreciation 

Depreciation of Currency as a means to 
protect exports has not unoften been biken 
resort to by statesmen and economists. The 
latest of such measure comes from Prague. 

Impending depreciation of currency has 
been announced there by the Prime Minister 
in a broadcast spe(‘ch, in order to protect 
exports. Tlui amount has not been decided, 
but financial circles arc of the opinion that the 
Krone will be depreciated Kiu per cent. 

It is understood that the Government 
proposes to reduce the gold cover from the 
present 30 per cent to 25 per cent, thus reduc- 
ing the exchange value of the Krone by about 
one-sixth. 

The National Democrats, representing 
cliiefly financial and industrial circles, oppose 
the Government’s proposals and threaten to 
withdraw their representative, the Minister tor 
Commerce, from the Cabinet. 

Bombay Protest agamst Indo-Japanese Pact 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, in a communication to the Govern- 
ment of India launches a vigorous protest 
against the implication of the Pact and urges 
ii|)on strictest vigilance regarding its enforce- 
ment It stiites, inlrr alia : 

As regards the Indo-Japanese Agreement the 
(committee emphasise the necessity for the strict- 
est vigilance regarding the enforcement of 
the agnH»ment and, tlu*refore, stmngly recom- 
mend that a spi'cial trade commissioner, 
preferably one posscissing the confidence of the 
Indian commereifd community, bo nppointeil 
and be responsible to the Government of 
India. In view of a possilde divergence of 
intei'ests between India and Brittiin the Com- 
mittee fe(il the task cannot be entrusted to the 
British consular or diplomatic agency in Japan 
if India’s intei'ests are to be fully protected. 


“Not favourable to India” 

As rcigards the agreement Itself, they feel that 
the provisions are by no means so favourable to 
India as they are to Japan. They do not con- 
sider the quantity of Indian cotton now agreed 
to be purchased by Japan is a substantial con- 
sideration offered to this country. The real inter- 
ests of the cotton gi'ower would be served only 
by the adoption of a rigorous policy of national 
self-sufficiency regarding the utilization by the 
local industry of raw cotton produced in India. 

Regarding preferenc^c to British goods the 
(Committee state that no scheme of preference 
should ever be introduced which would reduce in 
the slightest degree the effective protection 
noaled mlecpiately to safeguard th() textile 
industry. Thef'ommittee reit«*i‘atetli.*it the iMiuly- 
Ije(‘s Pact is more objectionable than the Indo- 
.Iaj>anese Agreement since no eonsideratioii is 
shown to Indian raw cotron. ■ A 
Press. 

New Tariff Bill passes through 
After two hours’ discussion on bVb. 19 
th (3 Council of State passed without any 
change the Tariif Bill relating to niisccllaiioous 
goods. There was only oikj aincndmciit, 
moved by Mr. S. C. Ghosh Manlick (West- 
Bengal — Noii-Mahommodaii), in tlui schedule 
regarding doinestie earthen ware and china 
porcelain but that too was rejeeted. 

The Shree Life Assurance Co. Ltd 

A Branch office of tlui Shree Life 
Asaiiraucc Co. Ltd. of Bombay has been open- 
ed ;it 102, Clive Street from 1st January. 
The Chi(if Agency of Messrs. Gupta & Co. 
for Bengal, Bcluir, Assam & Orissa h{is since 
been tenninated. Mr. J. P. Mehta, B.A., who 
was formerly a Branch Secretary of Asian 
Assurance Co. at Calcutta, has been appointed 
as the Branch Manager for its Bengal Branch. 
The Company has branches in the following 
chief cities of India : 

Bengal Branch — 102, Clive Street, Calcutta 
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Lahore Branch — Keshoram Buildings^ 

The Mall. 

Ksirachi — Now Cloth Market^ Bunder Hoad. 

Ahmedabad — Gandhi Road. 

Surat — Jaglrdar Buildings, Shition Road. 

Aryasthan Insurance Company Ltd. 

2, Dalliousin Square, was ‘enfotci* on the 
occasion of tlie opening Ceremony of the 
Aryasthan Insurance Company Ltd., by Sir 
Nripendra Nath Sircar. The gathering was 
large and representative ; all the leading 
Insurance OlBccs were repr<*sentdd by their 
Officers, and those present included the 
Hon’ble Sir B. R Singh Roy, Sir Badridas 
Goenka, th(‘. Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, Sir 
Kedar Nath Das, M(‘ssers. Siirendra Nath 
ll’agorej Nalini Rinjan Sarker, Profulla Nath 
Tagore, Abdul Ali, IliMuondra Prasad Ghoso, 
Reginald hVietsch. Kiiniar II. K, Miti*a, Dr. 
and Mrs. M. L. Mitra, Mr. & Mrs. A. C. Sen, 
Miss. X. B. Shonie, Sjt. Hemlata Devi, Kumar 
Krishna Kumar, Dr. S. C. Roy, Mr. Nazir, 
Mr. S. N. Das, P. C. Coonier, Kumar Rajeiidra 
Narayan Roy, D. J. Cohen, The Mayor of 
C!alcntta, Messrs. P. K. ( ^hakravarty, Anial 
Home, A. C. Sen, Bidhu Bhusan Sen Gupta, 
Capt. N. X. Diitta, K. C. Roy (liowdhury. 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarker, Satye?ulra Nath 
Majiimdar, Sushil (Chandra Ghosh, Rai Bahadur 
Khagendra Nath Mitra, Kumar Sailoshwar 
Sinha Roy, m. li. c., and G. S. Dutbi, i. <*• s., 
M. Moulik, S. B. Roy (^houdhury, Abinash 
Bhattachaijee, B. N. Sen, IT. L. Mnkherjee^ 
A. K. Sarkar and others. 

The proceedings commenced with an 
opening song sung by the girls of Saroj 
Nalini Association after which Aeharj^a Sir 
P. C. Ray, President of the (.^ompany 
welcomed tlie guests in a neat little speech. 

. Mr. S. N. Mallik on behalf of the 


Directors gave an account of the Various 
features of the Ck>mpaiiy: and requested Sir 
Nripendra to declare the (^ompany open. 

Apprecuitive remarks were made by Mr. 
C. G. Biswas, c. I. K., M. I,. A., Khan Bahadur 
M. A. Momin, m. h. c. and Mr. K. M. C'ook, 
rnsiininee Editor of the Statesman, 

lloii’ble Mr. B. K. Basil thanked Sir 

Nripendra f(»r performing the Opening Cere- 
mony. 

Messages of sympathy were rei*eived from 
Sir Edwaril Benthol, Colonel (.^raddock, Sheriff 
of (Calcutta, Mrs. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. K. C, 
Desai, Presidimt Indian Life Offices .Vssocia- 
tion and sev(*ral others. 

Th(‘ guests won* treated to light refnish- 
ments. Among the* Directors Mr. S. Mallik, 
r. f. K., Rai Bahadur A. C. Banerji, Rai 
Bahadur X. X. Banerji and Miss. Jyotirmoyee 
Gangiili as well as the Manager Mr. S. C. Ray 
assisted by Mrs. Ray w(?n; all attention to 
the guests. 

Insurance Offices ft Quake Belief. 

A meeting of (he rejiresentatives of Indian 
Insui’anee (Viinpanies was held on Thursday, 
the 2otli January, 1934 in the (Vmimittcie 
Room of the Bimgal National Chambm* of 
Commerce to devise ways and means for 
granting relief to the sufferers at the terrible* 
devastation wrought by the eartlujiiake 
havoc in Behar. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
presided. A large number of gentlemmi 
represent ing diffenmt Indian Insurance (V)m 
panics were present. Among tliosi; present 
were noticed : — Messrs A. C. Siui, H. X. 
Banerjce, K. M. Naik, S. Nazir, Dr. Krishna- 
murtliy, J. Ghosh Dastidar, J. (,\ Das, 
H. Chakravarty, M. M. Bhagat, S. N. Biswas, 
Dr. S. C. Roy, Mr. S. C. Roy, Mr. S. N. Das, 
Mr. S. B. Itoy Choiidhuri, Mr. M. Miulik, 
Mr. B. N. Sen, Mr. A. B. Ghosh and others. 
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The following resolutions were adopted at 
the Meeting : 

1. This meeting of the representatives 
of Indian Insu ranee Companies in Calcutta 
do hereby express its sense of hoiTor at 
the terrible devastation wrought by the earth- 
quake havoc in Behar and conveys its 
profound sympathy to the distressed families. 

(Proposed by Mr. 8. C. Ray, Aryasthan 
and Seconded by Mr. Nazir, Orienbil). 

On the motion of Dr. 8. C. Roy (New 
India), seconded by Mr. J. C. Das (Calcutta), 
the following two resolutions were adopted. 

2. Resolved that this meeting of repre- 
sentiitives of Insurance Oflices in (.^alcutta 
appeals to Insurance Offices and Tnsur.incc 
Workers to contribute funds for giving relief 
to the distnjssed pco])lc and send contribu- 
tions preferably to the Mayor’s Fund or the 
Fund started by 8ir P. C. Ray. 

Ilip meeting further requests tlie Insunim^e 
Office's to give adequate facilities to their 
officers and assistenis to work as volunteers 
in the atfect<*d areas. 

3. This meeting requests the diflerent 
Insuninee Companies of India to facilitate 
prompt settlement of claims to the victims of 
the disaster, to provide against the laps 
of policies of those whp are sufferers in the 
calamity and to take such other steps as 
might be neecssaiy. 

A Conimittee consisting of the following 
gentlemen was formed to devise ways and 
means for giving effect to the above resolu- 
tion : 

1. Mr. N. Barker (Hindusthan) President 

2. „ 8. N. Banerji (National). 

3. „ J. C. Das (Calcutta) 

4. „ 8. N. Biswas (Metropolitan). 

5. „ Nazir (Oriental). 

6. Dr. 8. C. Roy (New India). 


7. Mr. 8. C. Ray (Aryasthan) Convenor. 

A letter from the Unique Assumnee Co. 
wtis read out wherein they stated that they 
had already contributed Rs. 500 to 
Ml*. Rajendra I^isad's Fund, 

Bhagya Lakshmi Insurance Ltd. 

'I'his Company was registered by the end 
of April 1931, as provident institution. Among 
the recently established companies, this is 
conspicuous by its careful and economic 
manageiiKint and symphathetic treatment of 
the policyholders. It was started to provide 
the benefit of insurance for those who cannot 
afford to insure with life offices. 

It enlisted 1001 members during the 
first year of its existence, but the total 
number was multiplied more than six times by 
the end of the second year and the figure 
vras 6G9() and to-day it is over lOoOO. Claims 
paid \i\) by the Company exceed Ks. 50,000. 

Such rapid pi’ogress was only possible 
for the untiring efforts of the Ex-(.)fficio Direc- 
tor of the Comj>any, Mr. K. V. Ban(?rj(Mi. 
Our thanks go to him, 'Nvho, though old in 
age, is young in spirit, and enthusiasm. 

The (\>nipany has already deposited the 
requisite amount with the Government and 
has begun regular life business, and this is 
no mean achievement for a Provident Insti- 
tution of two yeai*s standing. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
note in this comicction that the Company has 
accumulated a strong reseiwc fund and the 
Directors have declared a dividend of 25 p.c. 
(on the paid-up value) for the shares. 

Mr. A. T. Banerjca, Managing Editor of 
(insurmtee Herald) has joined this Company 
as Manager. 

Mr. Bancrjea is already very well known 
in insurance circles. He is an able organizer 
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and keen biismessmaii. He is also tlie Manag- 
ing Editor of the Inmrance Herald which is 
doing good service in propagating insurance 
knowledge among our jieoplo. 

Wo wish Mr. Banerjoa all success, and 
hope that under his able guidance the Com- 
pany will occupy one of the foremost places 
in near future. 

Bombay Mutual Workers Form an Associatioti 
The agents of the Bombay Mutual Life 
Assurance Society, Ltd, have formed an 
association, which is o])ou to all tlie agents of 
the said society working under Delhi CSiief 
Agomw. 

The association has been formed for the 
general advancement of insurance business, 
and for th(» following objects : 

(a) To create harmonious relations among 
all the agents of the llojiibay Miilual Life 
assurance Soc.i(‘tv, Ltd. 

(h) To Promote co-op(‘ralion and c'xchange 
of ideas between the mcinbcrs of the associa- 
tion. 

(c) 'Po provitle an iiisuram*e institution 
for the benclit of all the members of tin* 
association. 

The following office Ixjarers have Ixmmi 

elected : — 

Presidanf. P, Mitra. 

Hon. Seerfdartf, K. L. Shrma. 

Insurance Companies and Bebar Relief 
rusurance (■ompaiiics in India have 
donated liberally towards Behar IbJief. 
Several Companies like the Calcutta Insurance 
and Andhra (Calcutta Office) have started 
funds of their own besides many others who 
have offered several privileges to the policy- 
holders affected by the (juakc-tidc. The 
following is the list of largest donations from 
Insurance Companies. 



Rm. 

Oriental 

10,000 

Ijakshmi ‘ 

2,000 

New India 

1,000 

Empire 

2,000 

Uni(|uc 

.100 

Bombay Mutual 

1,000 

Dastidar and Sons (Chu'f 


Agents, Bombay Mutual) 

500 

General 

1,000 

Staff of General 

.•{01 

India Provident 

200 


The Commerce College Home'’ 

A social gathering was ludd on Frichiy, 
23rd instant at 0-30 i\m., at the above (.'ollegcj 
premises at 13, Mirzapnr Street, to meet, the 
examinees for the (‘iisiiing A. I. A. and A. i \ I. I. 
Examinations from ( 'olloge. This (College 

is sending 12 students for tin* A. (\ f. L 
examination and 3 for the A. 1. A. examina- 
tion this year. It is to be noted in this 
connection that this institution is an up-to-date 
training ecMilre for students for recognised 
degrees and dcplomas in Insurance* (A. I. A. and 
A. C. I. I.) Hanking (A. I. B.), Acc.ountsincy 
and Auditing and S(»cn*tai*yship Ijcsides coach- 
ing in Shorthand, Ty])e-writing, Jounialisin and 
otlier llailway and Government service 
examination. M(*ssrs. I. B. Sen and S. C. Roy 
are. the Ilony. Seeretari(*s e»f the Institution. 

New Business 

Tlie Andhra rnsurilti(*e Co., has eompl(*tcd 
a business worth Rs. li), 12,000 in the y(»ar 
len^by recording and iiierease of abenit 
Rs. 5 lacs over the business of the previous 
year. We are glad to learn that more than 
of the total business was rceoived from 
Messrs. Roy and Co., Chief agents for Bengjil, 
Behar, Orissa and Assam. 

The Third Session of the Field 
Worker’s Conference 

A General meeting of the members of the 
Reception Committee for the Third Session of 
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the Field-worker’s .conferend^ was hold at (Bon|ba^ Mutnal). 1^- 'ICT^Ghinguli 


No. 2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta, on 
Friday, the 10th Fcjbniary, 1034, when fclie 
following gcntlcnien were duly, elected 9 s 

President : Mr. S. N. Tagore. ‘ , 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 
Mr. S. Bagchi (India Equitable) 

* Gmef'al Secretary: Mr. J. N. Ghosh 
(New India). 

Organisintf Secretart/ ; Mr. K. K;,Banerjce 
(Oriental) 

Treasurer : Mr. H. N. Roy Chowdhury 
(Bombay Mutnal) > 

Joint As^isPml Secretaries : Mr. II. K. 
Chowdhury (Bombay Mutual ; Mr. II. C. lV'Iitra 
(Metropolitan) : Mr. V. J. Kothari (New India). 

Joint Pfthliciif/ Officers : Mr. Asokc? 
Chatterjee (New India) ; Mr. T. N. Chakravrtrty 
(Metropolitan). 

Captain, of ftie Volunteer Corps : Mr. A. K. 
Mukherjee (India Ecpiitablc). 

‘ WoUKiNa 0)MMTTrKK 
A Workings CxMnmittce \va8 formed cionsist^ 
ing of 22 rnjembera (with powers to co-opt 3 
members) of whom the first five were nominated 
by the Agents’ Committee of the Indian 
Insurance Institute and the others were elected 
in the General Meeting : 

1. Mr. H. V, Naug (Industrial and 
Prudential); 2. Mr.'\B. R. Bose (Unique); 

3. Mr. A. K. Mukherjee (India Equitable); 

4. Mr. M. N. Bose (Bombay Life) ; 5. Mr. P. K. 
Bose (National) ; (>. Mr. S. Bagchi (Endia 
Equitjible) ; 7. Mr. J. N. Ghosh (New India) ; 
8. Mr. K. K. Banerjce (Oriental) ; 9. Mr. S. N. 
Roy Chowdhury (Bombay Mutual) ; 

10. Mr. IE. K. Chowdhury (Bombay Mutual) 

11. Mr. II. C, Mitra ^(Metropolitan) 12. Mr. V. 
J. Kothari (New India) 13. Mr. A soke 
Chatterjee (New India) 1 4. Mr. T. N. Chakra- 
vartty ’(Metropolitan). 15. Mr. M. H. Rahaman. 


(Industrial and Prudential) 17*. Mr. B. Roy 
;Chow^ury: (Bombay LUo) l^r.Mr. N. Praaia- 
nio (Biridusthaii) ' 19. 'Mr. N. K. Naug 
(Caleutto ftisurance) 20. Mr. N. B. Sea Bharm'a 
(Modcn> • ludiii) 21.; Mr. S. O, . Chakravartty 
(United. India) 22. H. P. Burnian (New India) 
PerBonal Fan 

Mr. G, V. Bewoor has been appointed 
Director-General pf Posts and. Telegraphs. ‘ 

. ♦ • ; . ♦ - • ^ 

Mr. W. Christie, Def^iity Secretary, 
Finance Department, Government of India, 
going bn six months’ leave early .in April, Mr. 
^C. }C. Rhodes, Finance ,Secretiry to the 
‘ Government of Assam, will come to New^ 
Delhi to take his plnc(‘. 

* « , * * 

Mr. C. Cf Ghosh, Senior Prof(»ssOr of* 
Dyeing, Bleaching and ‘ Printing, Gov'crninent 
Weaving Institute, Serainpore, died last wc«?k 
after a ]>rolong(»d illness. 

Mr. Ghosh olficialed as principal 5f the 
Institute for about 18 months. 

♦ ' ■ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. A. N. Roy C^ioudhnry, n. a., ouiv 
Bombay Representative, has stood first in the 
final test examination for the A. C. 1. 1. 
Examination at the- ,Davar’s College of' 

('‘ommeree, Bombay. 

* * * * ' 

Mr. (’ardmaster. Life Managcn' of Now 
India Life and Pandit Snntaham, Managing 
Director of Lakshini Insurance of Lahore are 
on a visit to Bengal. Mr. (^ardmastc.T has 
just left for Assam and East Bcaigal districts 

with Dr. S. C. Roy. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Gupta, «. sc., has 
joined the Great A'doka Insurance Co. Ltd., of 
Patna as Superintendent of Agents in 

its Calcutta Office. wish him .all kuddess. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

i * 

Under the - distinguished patronage of the 
Mayor of Calcutta, Miss Gaby Hill ^d Mr. 
Mani Bardhan gave*‘a performance... of their 
oriental dance in Bangmahal 'in aid of the 
Earthqiuike Relief Fund and Jbhe , Calcutta 
College of Insurance. 
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